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on the French Coast. 

T hree months of war shed light 
upon the conduct of naval opera- 
tions in modern conditions, and 
,tljrew into strong relief alike the 
efhcioncy and the predominance of the JL'itisli 
Navy. Til his memorable interview with the 
Jhitish Ambassador in Berlin, Sir E. Gosoben, 
on August 4. the German Imperial Chanc(‘llor 
for a moment revealed liis real convictions. 
'The idea of British intervention was, he said, 
“ terrible to a degree.” '.Die conject ures of 
the eager experts, \vho laboured to make 
their countrymen believe that naval supremacy 
no longer counted as in the past, and that 
modern weapons, combined with steam and 
speed, had imposed heavy disabilities upon 
live superior fleet, were soon brought to tla‘ 
test and proved unfounded. To Germany 
the might of the British Navy showed itself 
“ terrible to a degree.” ^ 

In the b<>ad sense it can bo said that the 
old l(?ssons of naval Mar were strikingly re- 
afhrmed, and that those who had strongly 
mairita'iied that the many startling changes 
of rtmieriel had not impaired the potency of the 
Vol. 2.- Part 14. 


sn})erior fleet, or prevented our Navy from 
discliarging its vitally important functions 
in wtir, wen* amply justitied. In 1804 the 
positions of tlie British battle si^padrons and 
the nature (»f the duties they were carrying 
on were ahno.st unknown to the public. 'S et, 
as Admiral Malian lias pointed out, “ while 
liodily firesi'iit Ix'fon' Bn'st, Kochi'fort and 
'roiilon, strat«’gi(;ally the British stpiadrons 
lay in the Straits of Dover barring the way 
against tin* Army of Invasion." More than 
this could be said of the British Grand Fleet 
aft(‘r tliree months of war. rns(*(*n since the 
wtu* began it, dominated th(* Western Campaign 
inH-ho strategic* senscL If it had not c'xisted 
or had been overwbc'lmed, the sea-board of 
Prance would have bc'cn at the mc*rey of the 
otuMuy. Large forces might have b(*en laiidc*d, 
>vhieh would have gravely (‘lubarrassed the 
French Armies. No Britisli troojis would liav(‘ 
been available to stem the* first German ons(‘t 
and —steadily reinforced to have co-operated 
powerfully in hurling hack the invaders and 
liolding thi'm fast at a long distance from the ir 
objective -Baiis. British and Fren(*h trade 
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FIRST AND SBCOND SOUADRONS AT SKA, tf»». Sw ! > 

Headed by the “Iron Duke’* and the “ Marlboroujjh.” 


would 1 111 VO boon paralysed, and no ovors<‘a 
poss(*ssi()ii of either would have been sooure. 
Knghind would ha\'t‘ b(‘en daily expecting 
invasion, with an unemployed population 
elaniouriu^ for food. Xow, as in the great 
wars of the past, the b(‘ttcr fl(‘et pr(n'<?d not 
only the “ sure shield ’’ of the nation, but 
the firm basis of offensive aetion. The Hrilish 
Xavy s(‘t free tht* whole military forees of the 
I'iinpin' and enabh'd tlaan to be brought lo 



(A’RjsW,, oi4lh}.t' I. 

RKAR-ADMIRAL G. R. MADDEN, 
Chief of the Staff. 


bear upon the needs of the land eampaign. 
More than 350,000 men v\ere transported 
across the scnis without a single mishaj), (ler- 
iiian shipping was either capfurid or driven 
to seek refugt' in luaitral ports, with the result 
of economic pn'ssun* upon (lermany that was 
(jertain to inereaso \N’ith every month of war. 
’Phe attack upon British commorc(‘, elaborately 
planned and sup])orted l)y measures taken 
before the outbreak of war, ])ro\ed far l(*ss 
serious than had been (expect (‘d. 3’he Admiralty 
was able to point out. irj Oetober that, only 
I per cent. “ out of 4,000 British ships engag(*d 
in foreign trade ” had bt^en sunk, and that the 
rate of insurance for cargoes, originally fixt'd 
at 5 per cent., had “ been reduced to twr> 
guineas per cent, without injury to tin* sol- 
vency of the fund.” Moreover, a portion 
of the relatively small losses — that caused by 
the Emden (‘specially — was due in part to 
th(5 [)reoccupation of the ships of war in coii- 
x’oying troops, while “ a large number ” of 
t hese lossi^s was “ caused by merchant vessels 
taking everything for grantexl and ])roc(^eding 
without due ])re(‘autif)ns.” Lastly, as at the 
battk' of t he Alma, but with infinitely greater 
effect, British ships liad directly co-op(Tated 
with military forces and pow(*rfully aided in 
dcifeating violent attacks on th(‘ left of the line 
of the Allies in Flanders. 

While thus, in the strategic sense, the effect 
of changed materiel had been to extend the 
power of the superior Xavy, and to enable* 
that power to be exerted in a shorter time than 
formerly, the new conditions had led to signifi- 
cant results. The large use of mines by the 
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Cennans, in direct violation of accepted 
restrictions, caused the Admiralty to adopt 
similar measures, and ultimately to proclaim 
the North Sea a “ military area." ( lerman naval 
activity at the outset was practically confined 
to mine-laying and to the employment t>f 
submarines ; but our losses in ships of war 
relatively to our strength were small compar<‘d 
with those of the .Japanese in llJOt. We liad 
to deplore th(> deaths of too many gallaiil 
men, deprived by the new m(*thods of warfare 
of the chance of striking a blow ; hut our naval 
strength was not sensibly reil\ieed, and onr 
means of carrying on tla* w«ir nMnaincd un- 
impaired, and w<'r(* iiL souk; res[)(‘cts incr<‘ased. 

Of tiio powers of submarint's wo loarne«l 
many vahiable lessons. Th(*v proved to be 
^ mgerous antagonists, as was (‘xpected. 'I'luv 
also showed their disabilities during the action 
off Heligohual on August 27. Vic<^-Admiral 
lieatt y states that se\ (‘ral at tacks by submarines 
were made; but “our high .speed," “rapid 
mannaivring," and “the use of the helm," 
eombiiK’d with a smooth s<‘a, efh‘etually 
frustrated tluan. On the otht?r Jiand, wh<*n 
<‘ontin\i(‘d patrolling at slow spewed without 
<lestroy(Ts in company, or when slowing down 
to search craft which may have Iwxai dt‘c<jys, 
was resorted to, w(‘ paid the penalty. Of the 
work of our own subniarin(‘s, as (h'serihed 


by Commodore Keyes, it is impossible to speak 
to(j highly. For reconnoitring j>urpo.ses they, 
from the first days of war, proved invaluable. 
'I'heir ofiict'rs showed skill and daring beyond 
all praise, and that their .succes.ses w<Te fewer 
tlian those of tlu' (Germans was wholly duo 
to the fact that tlu* number of encany ships 
at sea was trivial compared with our own. 
IJritish destroyers were able to sink only 
one sliip with the torpedo; but thear varied 
and .strenuous work was supremely valuable, 
and as a deterrent to the submarine they 
showeil their importance, "riio prompt action 
of tiu' Commander of the Badger is significant, 
and we l<*arned that the suhmarines must 
always he attacketl, and tlmt “ low' \ isibility 
and a calm sea " are “ tlie most unfavourable 
conditions" for their activity. Finally, in 
the ni'w arm, the Navy gave pn>of of the 
Ijigluvst efiicii'uey and boldness. The raids 
on Diisseldorf and Cologne rank among th«^ 
finest in.stances of tlie successful and legitimate* 
use of aircraft. 

Stich W(‘re the achiiwemcaits of the Royal 
Navy in three months, and the history of n<aval 
war r(‘Cords non«‘ equal in imf)ortance, or so 
far-rea(^hing in .scop»s within such a p(‘riod. 
No great, fit'et action was fought, which waft 
in accordance with tlu^ teacliing of the past; 
but the un.s(M*n battle Meet controlled that of 



SUNDAY SERVICE ON BOARD H.M.S. “NEPTUNE.’ 
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A DREADNOUGHT STEAMING THROUCm A ROUGH SEA. [Cnbb,Suu!hi,m. 


the (Miemy, provided tlui support upon whicli tlie 
wlioh' of tlie British naval operations depended, 
and thus l)i’ought. enormous weight to Ijear 
upon tiio eaust* of tla' AIli(\<?. British naval 
strength was growing. Tlu‘ one d('feet — 
the paueity of light eruis<‘rs, duo to five years’ 
iK’gleet of this valuable type of v(*ssel — was 
being gradually renaidied. 4’he Umpire and 
its Allies eould continue to reposi' the fullest 
eonfidr*nee in the “ tnanendous weapon” of 
British m u power. 

“At this grave moment in our national 
history 1 send to you, and through you to the 
ollicj'rs and men of the tl(‘ets of which you have 
assunu'd (‘ommand, the assurance of my eon- 
tidene(‘ that uruh-r your direction they will 
re\i\(‘ and renew' the old glori(‘s of the Koyal 
A’avy', and prove once again the sure shield 
of Britain and of lier Eujpire in the hour of 
trial. 

“ Oeor(jk, jut.” 

J lie aliove message was communicated to 
the senior naval otiieers on all stations outsidi* 
of home waters, and jniblished on August. .5. 

The Admiralty at the same time issued the 
followijig : 

“With th(‘ npjiroval of His Majesty the 
King. Admiral Sir John B. Jellicoe. K.U.B., 
K.U.V.O., has assumed supreme command of 


th(‘ Home Kleots, with tla* acting rank of 
Admiral, and Rear-Admiral Uharli's lU .Madden, 
C.V.O., lias been appoint(‘d to be his (’hief of 
the StaiY.” 

On Monday, August .*{. 10 IT. in a supple- 
ment to tlie London (iazvtta th(‘ following 
proclamation was published : 

1. Men of the Royal \a\al Rcsi'rvi' and 
Royal Eleet Reserve, and onic(‘rs and nu*n of 
the Roybal Naval Volunteer JTeserv(‘, are called 
out “ into actual service.” 

2. Ollicers of the? Royal \a\al Reser\e an* 
called out. “ for actual serx iei*.” 

J. The term of service of time-(*xpir(‘d men 
in the l?oyal Navy is (>xt ended for live years 
should their sorvice.s lx* so long reijuiied. 

4. The Admiralty may reipiisition for iisi* as 
transports and lor similar purposes any'^ JTritish 
.'-hip or British \x'SS(’l within the British Isles 
“ or tla^ waters ad jacent thereto ” ; paynu'iit 
on terms to lie arranged afterwards to be Jiiade 
for such use. 

4’his w'as lollowixl by a supplementary pro- 
clamation, ” Kor (^xtcnding the servi(;es of 
timo-expired men in the Royal Navy.” An 
Admiralty notice calling out the Reserves had 
been published in The Times on the [)revi()us 
Jay 

“ Throe hours after the outbreak of war, 
Submurine.s KO, Lieutenant -Commander (Veil 
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I\ Talbot, and K8, Lioutenarit-CominandiT 
Francis H. H. (loodhart, proeoedod miaccoin- 
panied to carry out a recormaissanco in tho 
Heligoland Bight. Those two vessels rotunied 
with useful infonnation and had tho pri\ ilego 
of being the j)ioneers on a service whic?h is 
attended with some risk.” Tliis .sentence is 
('xtracted from the despatch dated October 17 
of Commodore Roger Keyes, and demonstrates 
that no weed accumulated on the bottoms of 
the sliips of His Majesty’s Navy whil<' they 
were waiting to attack the foe. 

War on tla^ sea, no less than war on the land, 
is iiitluenced by the area in which it is waged ; 
and although all the scvTti seas are open as a 
battle-ground for tho opposing fleets, as t\ 
matter of practical fact the .struggle- -which 
matt(‘rs— has to be fought out in the Xorth 
Sea, “ jind the waters adjacent thereto,” as 
is s('t down in tho [proclamation alrc'ady quot<‘d. 

If we draw a line across the North S(‘a duo 
wt‘st from llantshohiKT Light on tile coast 
of Denmark, wt' ''hall strike the coast of 
Scotland at (hrdlciu'ss, just to the .southward 
of Aberdecji ; and it is roughly aHO miles from 
one point to tla' other. Krom ILmtsholmer 
to th(.‘ KIl)e the coast lams nearly duo .south, 
then turning sharply to tlie west, it creeps 
through sand and shoal to 'l\‘rschelling ; hiao 
it trends soutli-south-wcst to the Tcxel and on 
in the same g<'in‘ral dii’cction to lllankcnbejg 
and Osbend tlirougli the ma/.r of slmals <*1f 
Kotterdaiii and Antwerp. From tho mouth 
of tlup Scheldt it turns sharply to tho we.stward, 
tlie lie of the land to (Irisne/., near Calais, being 
west-south-west ; hen' is tho narrowest [)orth)ri 


of the sea. known as D«)ver Straits or the Pa.'^ 
de (.’alais. Our own coast trends in a south- 
westerly direction from (Jirdicnoss to the 
Forth and then south by east to tho Wa.sh ; 
then south to Winterton, Halsborough, and 
L(»we.stoft, afterwards in a generally south- 
wc.sterly dirc'ctioip to Dover Strait.s. Tlie 
course from Dovi'r Straits clearing all obstruc- 
tions to the Hantsholmer-Cirdleiu'.ss lino wmuld 
b(‘ about north-east by nortli. 1’he area thu.s 
delincd may be conceived to be tho southern 
maurcuvring area, in the North Sea for battle 
flei'ls in time of war. It is .‘180 miles wide at 
tile north, it is 21 miles wide at the south ; a 
clear run througli it is lltiO miles ; hut wo ha\e 
y(*t to ohscr\e how this area is further ckciun- 
sca’ibed. 

'Phe North Sea is of all .sea.s the mepst shallow, 
and from tln' llantsliolmer-Cirdleiiess line to 
the Dover Straits yon may seek long for a 
deptli of tiO fathoms -and then in all ])ro- 
])ability you will nob find it -wiiili' in a lino 
from (Ireat (Irimsby to Tenschelling — U'hieh 
is wht'fo tlio ahsolute definite' contraction of 
the coast begins, and which is some 180 mile.s 
in length from east to west — yon will bo hard 
|>ut to it to find 2(1 fatlioms. ff wo study 
fh(' eliart to Die soutliwai'd of a lino thus 
drawn and consider it as 5 a mameiivring area 
for th(‘ de('p-draught ships of modern navies 
we shall s(‘(‘ how eoustrieted it is ; as from 
l)<»\er Straits to the (d rims by -Terse 1: el ling lino 
a beet to have open water must stand outside 
the (loodwins, th(' (lalloper, and tho Outer 
(Jabbard. Tlun* is then, from Orford- 
iK'ss to Sehevi’iiingen, an area which is clear 



H.M.S. " BADGER," 

Which rammed and sank a German submarine off the Dutch coast. 
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MINKS. [C//fc6. SouHistu. 

Photograph to illustrate the position of mines 
and ship. 

nf shoals, lhal. bt'^iri a^^ain at Sinith's Knoll 
on the wesft and tlui '.roxel on the east. ]t is 
from Dover Straits to the (h’imsby-Tersclielliiig 
line some 170 miles ; from Smith’s Knoll to 
the IVxel about S5 miles. The are^i i.s small 
indeed, atid owing to the .s[)eed of modern 
battleships, opjiosing fleets in this area would in 
all ])robability not be long Indore they met ; 
espcH'ially having in \iew their heavy draught, 
which jireeludes any elosi' approach to the 
shore. England lias access t,o the sea from 
seoros of magnilieent ports ; ( iermaiiy bymeaTis 
of intinite labour and appalling expense has 
driven channels through the sands by which 
she is surround(‘d to enable lier heavy-draught 
battleships to roaeh such open ocean as is 
provided by the North Sea. West from 
'rersehelling to tlu^ Ellie, and north from the 
Elbe again tt) the H(u*n rei'fs on the coast of 
Dimmark, the coast i.s a si*aman’s nigh.tmare. 
’I’hat sueh a littoral should shelter the second 
greatest naval I’ower of the day is a. measure 
of the .-oTji activity, of the resolute determina- 
tion, displayinl by these seekers for the sea. 


It may be asked why this point has been 
dwelt upon. The answer is that it is here, 
in the area described, that must bo fought out 
the battle for the mastery of the sea. It 
was not for us to cherish delusions that the 
High Sea Fleet of Germany was going to remain 
ill port for ever. Naval strategy, no less than 
that of the land, decrees the waiting for the riglit 
moment to strike. In the past many pcojile 
were misled by “ frantic boast and foolish 
word ” of the self-appointed champions of 
Cennun s<‘a expansion ; and wore intensely 
surprised that the lightning-like “ hiissiu* 
stroke,” which was to follow immediately 
on tho declaration of war, was not attiunpted. 
Hut however much tho gallant officers and num 
ui tho High Sea Fleet might be longing to get 
at their enemy, it was certain that tluy would 
not be loosed on their mission until a favourahk* 
opportunity oeeurred. In the meanwhile the 
policy of attrition on tho military side, and tlu‘ 
destruction of mercantile shifiiiing on the eom- 
mercial side, was b(‘ing worked for all that it 
was worth. Al.so, ” in stiite of spite,” we have 
to admit that tho (Icrman Navy did well. 
Both their torpiMio attacks and their raids on 
our merchantmen were a( tended with fai^ 
more success than wo cared to eonteiu};!.:le ; 
and wo could sahib' thosi' brave and ehfor- 
prising olliccrs wlio laid desi'rvod so well of 
their service and their country. 

In the past wo heard that war if it canu' 
would most certainly ho at ” (Jcrinanv’s 
selected moment ” ; that tlu' she 

had mapped out for licrself would he carried 
out, and that before ^var liad been declared half 
an hour determined and desperate attacks by 
torpedo craft W'oiild havo seriously imjiaircd 
the flgliting efficiency of our fleet. As we all 
.know, this did not happen ; England w as read v' 
and tht're was no chance for tlie siirpri.se attack. 
AVhat, tlu'ii, was left for the weaker combatant 
to accomplish ? Wo were not left long in 
doubt ; witli an utter disregard of the rights of 
neutrals, iniii(;s w'ere laid wherever tho mine- 
layers could succ-oed in dropping their deadly 
c;argoes near by the winters of tho United 
Kingdom. On W’odnosday, August 5, H.M.S. 
Ainphiou and tho third destroyer flotilla fell 
in with tho Kdnigin Luise some forty iiules from 
Antwerp ; this vessel, a Hamburg- Amerika 
liner of about 2,000 tons, had been converted 
into a minelayer, and probably carried four to 
five hundred mines. What her destination was 
is luiknown, but it is likely to liave been tlie 
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mouth of the I'hames. wliere, had slie siion‘ed(Ml 
in her mission, tlie destruction wrought would 
certainly hnve been considerable'. Summoned 
to surrender after a eha.se which lasted some 
Iiours, slie declined, and was accordingly sunk 
by gun Hrc ; twcnty-<'ight wounded men from 
her crew were brought into Harwich and landed 
from the destroyt'is. \V(; had not long to wait 
for an indication of the deaflliness of the mine 
as*' a })assive instrument of w’arfare, as on the 
following-day Jl.M.S. Ainj)hion struck a mitu^ 
and foundered almost immediately. She was 
a new' ship- of 3,440 tons and had cost some 
1*280,000 in Jier case, fortunat<‘ly, a consider- 
able proportion of the crew, including her 
commanding oOieer, t'aptain Cecil H. lo^x, were 
saved. On Sunday, August tt, an atta<*k was 
made by (Jerinan submarines oti the lirstdight 
cruiser squadron ; this was (|ui1e in a<‘cordanc(i 
with the “attrition” tactics <»f tla* foe, but it 
end<‘d unfort unatt'ly for him, as «)n(‘ Cerman 


l 

submarine was sunk, tin' CIo. Subsequently' 
the First Ja»rd of tlu! Admiralty tek'graphed to 
the Lord Mayor of Hirmingham as follows: 
“ nirmingham will b(' proud to learn that the 
tir.st (J('rman submarint' dt'stroyed in the war 
was sunk by H.M.S. Hirmijigham.” 

Wheiawer and w'heri'ver it we.s possible the 
enemy laiil his mines, and had it not lu-i'n for 
the c<»unt(‘r measures of tin' liritish Admiralty 
the narrow seas hy a v(*ry early dale in the 
courses of hostilities w'ould have been closed to 
navigation altogj'ther ; save at a ri.sk that h'w 
mariners would have cared to undertake. .An 
antidote was prf)\’ided in the shape of a special 
section f)f th(‘ Koyai Xaval Reserve, which was 
(‘inployed in mine swet'ping. At the begiiming 
of the \\nr there u<‘re H2 orticers and 1,13() 
men employed in tliis duty, and the numher.s 
both of imai and craft (inployed were after- 
wards considerably augmented. The craft were 
trawlers, tiie men fishermen, brave men. almost 



SINKING OF H.M.S. “AMPHION." 

This photograph was taken 30 seconds after the magazine had exploded. 
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H.M.S. “ PATHFINDER.” IC'-ibb, Soillhiifii , 

Sunk by a German submarine on the East Coast. 


hardy, aiid wlio knew the North 
8('a as intimately as tlu; landsman knows the 
inside of his bedroom. Tlioir motliod of con- 
<luct.ing their s])eeial business was with a 
weighted steel hawsca* between two trawlers, 
which, going ahead aljreast of one another, in 
tliis manner sweep the b(*d of tlie ocean. When 
the haw'ser strike's the mooring of a mine, the 
mine is brought to the surface and rcndei'cd 
harmless by being exploded by a sliot from an 
accompanying destroyer. 

On August 10 the British Admiralty, 
through the I’ress Bureau, announced that 
“a certain liveliness” was noticeable in 
the North S('u ; that enemy vessels had 
made their appearance : destroyers, scout pig 
cruisers, and suchlike puussiere narale, a.s 
the French call their subsidiary units ; but 
although some long-range .shots were exchanged, 
and although cruisers w ere invited to come out 
froju the coast and to destroy destroyers 11> ijig 
the White Knsign, which were moving with 
somew'hat suspicicais slowness towards sister 
vessels tucked away beneath the distant blue- 
giey horizon line, the net was spread idly in 
the sight of a bird too wideawake- to be thus 
decoyed. 'J’he ‘‘ h\ cliiu'ss ” announced by the 
Press Bureau did not extend itself to tlie main 
fleet of Admiral von Ingenohl. 

During the third wc('k in .August a sweep had 
been mi\dt' ol the wat('rs bc'twi'cn the British 


and the German coasts, but the na\al forces of 
tho German Empire were .still apparenBv' 
stow'ed away in the Kiel Canal, or in the w'ell- 
prutected waters adjaci-nt to that strategieal 
waiterway. 

Then at last eame an action in tho Heligoland 
Bight. IFoth strategically and tactically tliis 
action w as full of instruct ion. J t w a.s also the best 
of oiiK'iis for .substK.|uent battle.s afloat, as tho 
insight displayed by tho highor command was 
no I0.S.S admirable than the tactical dispositions 
carried out, and thci gallantry of tho ollieors 
and men employed in tho Jiction. “ Tho Saucy 
Arothiisa ” added another wreath to that 
chaplet of fume which has over suiTOimded the 
name of the famous frigate that captured the 
Belle Poulc. Tu what luamior it w as di.scov^er(‘d 
that the enemy w^as on tho move, tluit cruLsers, 
submarines, and destroyers were “ show ing a 
certidu liveliness,” wo have not been told ; 
but from the despatch of Vice-Admiral Sir 
David Jieatty it is ea.sy to see that the llc'et 
did not reach a certain rendezvous merely to 
take part in another sweeping mox ement ; in 
fact this theory is disposed of by Bear-Admiral 
Cluistian, II.M.S. lOuryalus, w lio speaks of ” a 
reconnaissance in force with tlie object of 
attacking tbc enemy’s light cruisers anil 
do.stroyers.” Tho disposition of force seems 
to have been as follows : Outside of all were 
tlie battle cruisers which were ” watchfully 
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waiting”; tlion tho cniisj'r i’oreo, \\ ailing also 
“watchfully” to intorcopt any ononiy vessels 
chased to the Wi'stward ; and lastly the^ 
Arcthusa and Fearless. aceoin])anie«l hy tin* 
first and third flotillas <>f destroycTs, which 
flotillas were short of four ships tin? Hornet, 
Tigress, Hydra and Loyal. 

On August 21, while the cruiser force was 
co.iling, a message was rccei\e(l from a light 
(Tuis(‘r hy t ireless. “ Am being chased by 
enemy’s cruisers. ’ followed a few minuti’s after- 
wards by “ Am engaging cmauy’s cruisers." 

(Jreat is the disci])line of the Xavy ; but it 
is to be leari'd that the busy silen(‘c of coaling 
ship on this occasion was l>roken by many 
whispered conversations ; to be exchanged for 
a subdued cIhm'i- when through the <*oherers 
of th(' wiri'less enme the me.ssag<‘, “ IToeeed at 
once to the assistance of Fearless.” The colliers 
w^ere immediately east off and tin* live eriiisers 
swept o\it to sea like greyhounds slipped from 
1 ho leash. Hut in tlie end disappointment 
awaited tliem, 1'lie elusive, f aj)talising, welb 
uami'd F('arle.ss had di'awn the enemy away 
from his coasts- rn'ar enough even to shell the 
audacious thn'ing t wenty-s<‘\en-knot light 
cruiser. 

Hut tin* ecstasy of combat for which they 
>(‘arned was not long to be denied to th('ij) ; 
for at tl.IM) a.iu. orj Friday, August 28. tho 
ht'arles.^ and An-thusa. the latl(‘r vessel the 
f)ioueer ship of a new class and I<*ss than llii’eo 
days out of the builders’ bands, cscort(Ml by 
some twenty destroyers, wen* advaiieing in a 



|//r< Hi, FlVlUOlt'll. 

COMMODORE TYRWHITT, 

H.M,S. “Arethusa." 


south-westerly direel ion at twenty kiM>ts, on a 
course find would ))]‘iug fhem to a point some 
six miles south and tiirce inik's west of ITcIigo- 
Iniid. Hefon* w(‘ proceed with the story of tlie 
action it is ^\(‘ll to draw attention to the 
Aretlmsa and the conditio])s in uliich she went 
into batlk‘. W henever a ship is eoimiiissioned 



H.M.S. “BERWICK,” [Lo,uhn Su.. Aunny. 

Which captured a German armed merchant cruiser and two colliers in Atlantic watert. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY, 


Li command of the First Battle Cruiser Squadron. 

it naturally tokos her some time to shako down ; 
for the ofticers to know (heir men ; for the nion 
to know their oflicors. 'J’horo arc naturally a 
thousand and one things to be done before she 
attains to the status of a well-ordered man-of- 
war. None of those things had lieen done, none of 
them could have been done ; .save and exce])t 
the assignment of the company to their stations. 
^J’hey had never worked togetliei' ; they were 
strangers in all to one another ; strangt'rs .save 
for that cord which bound (hem indissolubly. 

The day on which the battle occurred was 
brilliantly fine but extremely hazy, while the 
sea was so smooth that Admiral Deatty reports 
the track of n torpedo fired could cjisily be 
traced by the wake of bubbles (hat these fear- 
some instruments of war leave u{)on (lie surface 
of the w’ater. At 8 o’clock dim shadow.s 
became visible through the mist to the recon- 
noitring English ships ; thes<' were .soon dis- 
covered to be six (jlerman destroyers. Course 
was altered six points to port and orders given 
to engage as so(m as possible. At 8.30 a.m. 
fire was oj)ened by the Arethusa and .some of 
the destroyers, and at 8.15 a.m. the course was 
altered again, bringing the rest of the destroyers 
into the fight. 

At the same tinui three Cerman cruisers 
of the s^me (lass as th(‘ Rriti.di “Town” 


cruisers w^ero sighted. (The “Town” class, 
of which at the outbreak of war there were* 
fifteen in the British Navy, are light cruisers 
ranging from 4,800 to 5,400 tons). Tlu‘se 
ships came into action and the fight bccanu* 
general. The German fire was fairly well 
directed on the whole, though many of the .shot.s 
fell short and exploded on striking the water. 
In spite of this the Arethusa came in for severe 
handling between 9 a.m. and 9.45, and at 
10 o'clock she had to haul out temporarily, 
as only her foremost 6-inch gun was capable 
of continuing to fire. Why at this juncture 
the German cruisers did not close in and 
complete her destruction only the commanders 
of those vessels could explain. The' fact 
remains, however, that they did not folhav 
up what w'as an undoubted succc.ss, and after 
55 minutes’ strenuous work on board of the 
British light cruiser she steamed into action 
again. In Commodore Tyrwhitt’s official 
report he states : 

Two cruiscr.s with four and two funnels respectively 
were si^flitcd on tho port bow at 7.67 a.rn., the near(!st of 
whicli was engaged. Arethusa received a heavy tire 
from both cruisers and several destroyers until 
when tlio four-funnelled cruiser trjinsforred her fire to 
Fearless. Close action was euntinuisl with (lie two- 
funnelled cruiser on converging courses until 8,!I5, when 
a 6-inoh projectile from Arothu.sa wrecked tho forehridgo 
of tho enemy, wlio at once turned awuy in the direction 
of TTeligoland, whieii was sighted slightly on the starboard 
bow at the same time. All ships were at once ordered to 
turn to the v'estward, ami shortly afterwards speed was 
reduced to 20 knots. During this action Arethusa had 



Portsmou h. 

COMMODORE W. E. GOODENOUGH 


Who took part in the action in the Heligoland Bight, 




H.M.S. “ CUMBERLAND.” Agency. 

This cruiser made many captures off the Cameroon River. 


been hit many limes and was considerably damagewi ; 
only one 6-inoh gun remained in action, all other guns and 
torpedo tubes having been toinporarily disabled. 

Hy tliis tiino the Cerinan formation liad 
be(M)ine very ragged and several of their des- 
troyers were out of the fight, apparently fully 
occupied in attempting to keep themselves 
afl on t . As the struggle progressed , the Arethuaa 
eontiiiiied to monopolise most of the enemy 
(ire, and a shell which damaged her feed tank 
materially reduced her speed. She was, not- 
withstanding, able to continue, and it soon was 
evident tliat one of the Cerman cruisers was 
in a had way : two of her funnels had gone, 
also her mainmast, and she was blazing furi- 
ously amidships ; she continued, nevertheless, 
to keep up a spirited fire from her foremost 
and after guns. 

A comparison between tlie Arethusa and 
the ^lainz may be appropriate hero. The 
British sliip launched in 1913 was 3,520 tons; 
30,000 liorse-i^ower ; speed, 29 knots. She 
was armed with two 6 -inch and six 4-inch 
guns and four above -water torpedo tubes 
that discharged the 21 -inch torpedo. The 
German cruiser wa.5 launched in 1909 and was 
4,350 tons ; horse-power (designed), 20,000 ; 
speed, 25'5 knots. Arnianient, twelve 4’1-inch 
guns ; two machine ; and two under- water 


torpedo tubes firing the 18 -inch torpedo. 
It will be seen that the British cruiser design 
was much superior to tlie German. The 
smaller vessel was 3*5 knots the faster. The 
British O-inch gun fired a 100 lb. projectile, 
the British 4-inoli gun fired a 25 lb. shot, tlie 
German 4*1 one of 31 lbs. 

So far the battle had been waged by the 
light cruisers and destroyers alone on our side ; 
out to seaward, however, enemy submarine 
were engaged in attacking the Battle Cruiser 
Squadron ;lhe water was smooth, the submarines 
were detected in time, and Admiral Beatty, 
maiueuvring at high speed, had no difficulty 
in avoiding these unpleasant attentions. 3Iean- 
whilo all ears were strained on board the big 
ships listening to tho sounds of the distant 
firing. No doubt many impatient comments 
were passed at not being allowed to have a 
hand in the game. But at last their time 
came. Tlie official report from Admiral Beatty 
runs : — 

At 12. 15 Foaricsg and First Flotilla wrrn sighted 
retiring wost. At tho samo tirno tho Light Cruisor 
Squadron was observed to bo engaging an onoiny ship 
ahead. They appeared to have her beat. 1 then 
stoerod N.K. to sounds of firing ahead, and at 12..30 p.tn. 
sighted Arethusa and Third Flotilla retiring to tha 
westward engaging a cr»iisL*r of (he Kolberg class on our 
port how. I steered to cut her olT from Heligoland, and 
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Commanding Submarine Flotilla. 


nl 12.:<7 oppiiod fire. At 12.12 IIk' onoiny lurnctl In tho 
N.IO., anil wo cha’sod at 27 kunts. At 12.56 p.m. .'•i^lited 
and onj^a^^od a two-funnollcd cruiser alioud. Lion fired 
1 wo Bolvoos at lior. uliicli took olToet, and .slio disnppcarod 
into tlio mist, hnrnin^^ furiously and in a sinking eon. 
dilion. In \ icAv of the mist and that sho was iiteoring at 
high spoed at right aMglo.s to the Lion, who was steaming 
at 28 knots, the Lion’s firing was very creditable. 

It wonlrl apponr that only t ho Lion among: f ho 
big shiji^ a(?tnally fired, I he roinainth'r arriving 
on tlio scone to sen the (lorinan cruiser Mainz 
lying on her beam ends with only a propeller 
and her starboard (juaricr showing, while a 
lu'Hp of wreekag(' marked tlie spot wlieri* the 
Ivilln liad gon(? down ; and a dim ruddy glare 
i t the haze sliow'cd whore th(‘ third cruiser 
was drilling avray, her ludl a blazing fiirnaee. 

'I'he account of the action issued through the 
I’ress Bureau .speaks thus of tlie dcstroy(Ts 
<'ngag('d : 

Althougli only two of the enemy destroyers \\<*re 
nelually ohsm'vod to sink, most of the oighloon or twenty 
boat.s roiimlcd uj) and attaclcod were wtII pnnidied. .‘md 
only saved thrmselves by scalteicd llight. 'J'he Miperiur 
gun jinwer juid .'it n-ngth of the British deslroyor.>>, shi]» 
for ship, wii'- coni'hiMvely demonstrated. Tho do 3 trt>yeis 
thein.s(‘l\ e.> did net he.silnte t«i engage tho enemy eriii.scrs, 
both willi gun and torjiedoe.s, with hardihood, and two 
of thiMM. the Laurel and Liberty, got knocked about in 
tho proL-ess. rnlercoplod German signals and other 
information from Gertnan sources confirms the report of 
Vioe*A(lmiral Beatty as to the sinking of the third 
Gorman cruiser, which now appears fo have boon fho 
Ariadne. . . . 'Fho complements of flic five Gorman 
vcs.s('ls known to liave boon .sunk aggregated abtmt 
1,200 otUcors and inon, all of whom, with the exception of 
some 330 wounded and unwoundod prisoners, pori'-hod. 


Besides thi.s there i.s the loss, which must liave been 
fle\ em, on board tho German torpedo boats (tho Germans 
never uso tho term destroyers”) and other cruisers 
which did not .sink in the action. Tho total British 
casualties amounttal to 00 killed and wounded, among 
whom must, however, Ik; includetl two ollicory of excop* 
iionul merit — Lioutenant-Gommander Nigel K. W. 
Barttelot and lieutenant Kric \V. P. Wcstmacolt. All 
tho British ships will ho fit for service in a week or t('n 
dttj's. 'riio SUCCO.S.S of t his operation was due, in the first 
instance, to tho information brought to the Ailmiralty 
by tlie suhmui'iue odii'crs, who liave during tho past 
three weeks .sliowed extraonhnary daring and enterpriM^ 
in peiietraling tlie enemy’s wat(?r.s. 

A rcinarkahlo (.lt*.‘5(*ription of this action 
was given in a IctttT of an ofliccr to tho Morniuu 
Vast : — 

I’he Mainz was immensely gallant. 1'ho last I saw 
of her, aLsolnlely wrecked alow and aloft, her whole 
midship.s a fuming inferno. Sho liad one gun forward 
and one aft still spitting fortli fury and defiance, ” like a 
tvild cat mad with wuimds.” Our own fmir-funnelled 
friend rocommencod at this juncture with a couple of 
salvoes, but rather half-heartedly ; and wo really did not 
care a <lamn, for there straight ahead of u.s in lordly 
pro<*cssi«iu, like elephants walking through a jj^ick of 
pi-dogs, iMuno the Lion, Quern Mary, Invincible, and 
New Z(‘alaiul, our battle ernism-s. Gi’eat and grim and 
uncouth as some antediluvian monsters, how solid tliey 
looked, how utterly eartli-cjuaking ! Wo pointed out our 
laU'st uggrcissor to them, whom they could not see from 
wlioru thej' wore, and they passed down tho field of 
battle with tho little destroyers on their left and tLo 
de.stroyod on their right, and wo went west while they 
went oast, and turned north )>etwccn poor four-funnels 
and her lioino, and just a littk* later we heard tho 
thunder of their gnus for a .space. IIkmi all silence, and wo 
know. 'n»on wirelr.-.s -Lion to all ships and destroyers 
— ” Kclirc.” 

Thai was all. Kemains only lit lie details, only one of 
which I will toll you. 'I'Ik' most romantic, dramatic and 
piquant episode that modern W’ur can ever .show. 'J'he 
Defender, having .sunk an enemy, lowered a whaler to 
j)ick U]) her sw’imming survivor.s ; before tho whaler got 
hack an oncniy’.s ci’iiiscr (*amo up and chased the D ifendcr, 
and thus .she ahaadoned her whaler. Imagine their 
I'-eliiig-v : alone in au open boat wilhoul food, 25 miles 
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THE SINKING OF THE “MAINZ.” 

Sketch, constructed from authoritative sources, depicting the last moments of the “ Mainz,” which was 
finished off by the “ Fearless,” and Commodore Goodenough’s Light Cruiser Squadron. {See pa^c 12.) 


from tho nearoat land, and that land th(! cnomy’a fortress, 
with nothing but fog and foes around them. .Suddenly a 
swirl alongside, and up, if you pleaso, pops Jlis liritannic 
Majosty’s submarine HM, opens his conning tower, lakes 
them all on board, shuts up again, dives, and brings 
thom home 250 miles ! Is not that magnificent ? No 
novel would daro face the critics with an episode liko 
that in it, except, perhaps, Jules A'erne ; and all true. 

At the time of the action it was widely 
re])orted tliat German ofTicers had tired on their 
men while in tho water. Tliis, however, 
appears not to liax^e been the case. What 
happened was that the men in the Mainz, seeing 
the approach of the battle cruisers, were seized 
with panic and were deserting their guns. Tlien 
it was that the otlicers fired upon thom as they 
fled across the deck and flung themselves over- 
board. Out-general led, out-niana.iUvred and 
out-fought, we can still give every credit 
to tlie German oflicors ; they fought their ships 
till they sank beneath them, and more than this 
no man can do. 

It is perhaps somewhat difiicult to take a 
perfectly calm and judicial survey of a sueet'ss- 


ful feat of arms performed by one’s own 
eountrymen ; nc^vertheless, restraining all 
enthusiasm, let us look at it from foiu* points 
of view. These are (1) reconnaissance, (2) 
strategy, (3) tactics, (4) diseijfline and training 
as exemplified in the actual figliting. 

In all military operations ellicicmt ri'con- 
naissanee must [)reci'de action. From August 5 
until August 2S, tlu* dale of the Ih'ligolarid 
action, tho enemy must liavo been kept under 
constant surveillance ]>y the submarines. 

Tlie doings of the oiieiny wore faillifully 
aial accurately repoi'terl to the higher command. 
In tiu’ir hands lay the de<*ision when, wIkuhs and 
at what time to attai'k ; also to decide what force 
was necessary. Hon*, again, nothing was 
left to elianee, and that first principle of having 
an o\ erwholniing force at the right place and at 
tlic right time; was carried out with success. 
The question arises very naturally, wliat 
would liavo luqipened had the} main German 
fleet sallied forth, as it might very well have 
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done, in support of its lighter craft ? In that 
case would not the whole operation have been 
seriously endangered ? The answer to tliis is 
that though we know Vice-Admiral Beatty and 
his Battle Cruiser Squadron were in support, 
and that they came into action exactly as it 
were to time-table, we are not told what ships 
were held in reserve behind his force. Had 
llie enemy battle fleet electc^d to come out, 
no doubt they also would have found as warm 
a welcome as did their sisters, the criusers 
and destroytTs. Tactically the battle left 
nothing to be desired. AVith the scret ti of 
cruisers for “ cripple stopping,” with the sup- 
port of the battle cruisers, the light cruisers 
and flotilhis went gaily about their w’ork. 
'Fhere were' moments of peril for some, as we 
have seen in tlie case of the Arot husa, also in 
the La\]rel, the leader of the third flotilla, 
which came upon the German cruisers un- 
supported by any of our vessels of that class, 
lacing in action with two destroyers a nd a cruiser 
at the same time, she wjis badly knocked about, 
and was only saved by the t-iinely appearance of 
the British cruisers when only three rounds of 
ammunition remained in her lockers. But 
there must l)e (‘litical mofiients in any battle 
♦ ■itlier by land or sea. 

Fin© and gallant as was the action in the 


Heligoland Bight, it was still, as an operation 
of war, of comparatively minor importance 
from the point of view of the number of cnomy 
ships destroyed and of oflicers and men j)ut 
out of action. Where its real importance 
lies is as a test case of capacity from the 
(>ommander-in-Cliief in his flagship down to 
the boy on tlie low^er deck. The nation was 
entitled to draw from this brilliant little affair 
the highe,st hopes for the future. 

Continuing our record chronologically we 
next come to the loss of l lur Speedy^ agimboat, 
which struck a mine and foundered, lier 
bottom blown out by one of those con 
trivanccs with wdiich tlie ]Sjf)rth Sea i)ad Ijecn 
strewn by the enemy. She was an old vessel 
of small flghting capacity and the cMsualtic’s 
wci'ti few' in number. It war:, noticed at tliis 
time* that in ni'arly every case the locality 
in which the luiiK^s we*re laid was souk* thirty 
miles from the shore*, and almost- opjiosite to tin* 
comn^(T(‘iiel harbours on the Pjast e eiast. 

'Pile* le)ss eif t he Speedy occurred uu Septem- 
ber 3, and on Saturday, Sept(*mbcr 5, the* nation 
had to mourn the loss of the Pathlinder, a 
light cruiser of 2,040 kais, and a compleme'iit 
e»f 20S oflleeTs and men; imfortuiialely in liei* 
case there was eonside'ralilc loss of life*. 'I'liis 
vessel was sunk off IMay Tslnnd, h'iH-b e.)f h\)rlb. 



AN ENGLISH MINE READY TO BE PUT OVERBOARD. 


[Record i^ress. 
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I)y M (uM’juan .suljiiiariiic. Tlwj'c wa.s soiia* 
question at first if sia* had not s(ni<;k a mine, but 
the statements of the survivors arc' quite clear 
that tlu' p(*riseoj)e of their assailant was seen. 
'I’lie Mirvivors weiV' i'«\s(med by the destroyer 
Stag after bi'ini.' in tiu; \\at(‘r f(»r an lionr arid 
se\'ent('en minute's. (.)n September 15 tJic' 
Ib’la., a (w'rman light <*ruiser, was sunk >)y 
Submarine t't) six miles south of I h‘lig«>iand. 
Slie was a xcsscl of 2,010 tons, with a «-omple- 
ijient of 17S, and was of small liLOiting valut'. 

During Sej)t ember an order was issued by 
th(^ Admiralty to the effect, that, as it had 
heroine obvious that minelaying w'as still 
going on, also that no ship dared to show a 
(Jerman flag in tla? North Sea. tlu* mines must 
be laid by vc'ssels under a neutral Hag. (kai- 
.Sf'quently it was the duty of all ships, while 
observing due courtesy to neutral etnmtries, 
to stop and search every vessel that hove in 
sight. Such an order as tliis is much easier 
to give than to obey, as tlio North Sea compared 
to ot her highways of the ocean is as the Strand 
at midday to a sleepy country lane. On the 
Dogger Hank, and in the sliallows between 
the Maas Light and Terschelling, tisliing boats 
alonc' are often to be counted liy tliC' score ; 
and active ag(‘iits of the enemy no doubt 
trcqm'utly received most valuable information 
«s to the movements of Hritish men-of-war 
trom perfectly w<‘]l-m(‘anirjg and unsnspicions 
fishermen. It is tli(* opinion of many (lersons 


that it was this that Jed directly to the 
misfortune which liappencd on Septemher 22. 

Kor weeks after the out break of war calms 
and fogs and smooth seas prevailed in the 
North Si‘u. On Scjiteniher 11 a eumpk'te 
change eanie in the weather, and for th<* 
next ton days, right up to the morning of tlte 
22nd, it hkwv furiously with a high short ste(*[) 
sea, charaeteristfe, of these waters, and tin* wind 
was aeeompaniod by frecpient blinding di'lugi's 
of rain. The line of the patrol was mo\(‘d 
something further along to the* north, anti wa.s, 
fur tho m().st part, earrii'd out without tiie 
accompanying destroyers, tht* wi'ather being 
far too bad for tliese small craft to kcc]) the st'a. 
'riiis weatlier culminatc'd in a whole gale on 
September 18, in which the force of the wind 
was (piite exceptional for northern latitudes, 
and almost paralleled that of tlie eyclono or 
the ty])hoon. On tin; 21st, tlu* wind having 
moderated somtwvhal, arrangenitaits wert* made 
for the destroyers to Come out of harbour on 
the morning of the 22nd and to join the* 
Aboukir, the Hogue, and the Cressy about 
1(1 a.m. Tlie morning broke cloudl«;ss with 
no haze, a brisk northerly wind and a short 
choppy sea. Tin* cruisers liad just separated 
out to their day patrol stations,, three miles 
apart, wlicn a few niinuti's before 0.30 a.m. 
the Aboukir was seen to reel violently and then 
settle down with a list to port. The Aboukir 
liad Im'c'u struck In’ a torpedo. 
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H.M.S. “ABOUKIR,” 

Sunk by a German submarine in the North Sea. The ” Ho^ue ’* and “ Cressy ’’ were of the same olass. 


We will now quote the words of an oye- 
witness of the disaster : 

Thera was only ono explosion, and most of the onlookers 
were of opinion that she (the Aboukir) had struck n 
mine, and following their first and strongest impulse, 
both the Cre.ssy and Hogue closed in at onee to save life. 
At 6.65 a.m. the TIogue was within a quarter of a mile of 
the Aboukir on her starboard bow, with the Crossy a 
similar distance away on the other side. The Aboukir 
had started to lower her starboard seaboat, but the list 
had become to great that she stuck and could not be got 
away. The sun was shining very brightly, and the red 
glow of her copper bottom witli the pink naked bodies of 
the men as they climbed down lier sides made a picture 
that will never be forgotten. 

Some jumped in, others sat down and slid, still others 
contontod themselves with walking a few paces as the 
vessel heeled over. Suddenly, with two tremendous 
crashes, one immediately after the other, the Hogue was 
struck, both torpedoes exploding in the same place, just 
aft of the starboard after bridge. The ship leapt up 
like a rowelled horse (she is a vt?s.sol of 12,000 tons, .so 
this gives some idea of the violence of tho explosion); 
and quivered all over, just us u steel spring will quiver 
when finnly held at ono end and sharply struck at tho 
other. Looking over tho side the twin line.s of bubbles 
made by the torpedoes wore plainly visible and led tho 
eye at once to the first .sight of tho submarine’s porisenpo. 
Tho Hogue’s two soaboat.s had been got away, together 
with the launch, in aid of tlio Aboukir, and the latter with 
a number of saved was close to on the port bow. 
When the Hogue wa.s struck she stood off a few yards 
and waited. Meanwhile another party wore busy 
throwing overboard several plank.s and baulkM of timber 
wide' had been used for the con.struction of targets. 
'J’hc rest of the men stood quietly by waiting for tho 
order to jump, and pas.sing the time in slipping otf their 
clothes. After a few minutes tho order camo and tho 
men wont in. Unfortunately, obeying a natural impulse, 
by far tho greater majority wont off the port bow clo^ic 


to where tho launch lay, and a.s tho Hoguo disappoarod 
about six minutes after sho had boon struck scores of them 
clung to tho gunwales of tho launch until she was unable 
to stand tho strain and foil to pieces, precipitating her 
own crow and those unfortunates already saved from the 
Aboukir. What followed i.s best left to the imagination, 
suffice it to say that nearly all those from tho Hogue who 
were lost perished hem. 

By something like a miracle, as the Hogue 
went down, she partially righted, with tho 
result that the steam picket boat and steam 
pinnaco both floated off her undamaged, and 
in this manner many of the survivors were 
saved. At tliis juncture tho Cressy camo up, 
and — says tho narrative — “ o])cned fire with 
both batteries on the submarines {sky* Sho 
continued the work of rescue until she herself 
was struck amidsliips by two torpedoes and 
sank almost at once. The Flora, of Ymuiden, 
and a Lowestoft trawler did noble work in 
rescuing those still floating about in the water 
when they arrived on tho scene, also the Titan, 
of Rotterdam. The men from the boats were 
taken on board the steamers, and when it 
beeamo clear that no more survivors could be 
picked up each lefb for its own port. As the 
Flora stoainod away eye-witnosses stated posi- 
tively that three coiming towers of submarines 
wero sighted, yet the German account declared 
that only one was engaged in this action, so 
disastrous in its loss of life to the British Navy. 
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Judged by modern standards the figliting 
powers of the sunken cruisers was not great, 
and, as a purely material loss, the deduction 
from our sea strength was insignificant. Part 
of the oflicial comment issued by the Secretary 
of the Admiralty runs thus : 

The loss of nearly 60 oHicors and 1,400 men would not 
have boon ^Tudged if it had been brouctht about by 
gunfire in un open action, but it is particularly dis- 
tressing under the conditions that prevailed. 'Hie 
absence of any of the ardour and excitement of nn 
engagement did not, however, prevent the display of 
discipline, cheerful courage, and ready self-sacrifice 
among all ranks and ratings exposed to tho ordeal. 

We cannot close this episode in the history 
of the war without recording the noble sym- 
pathy, tho practical goodness, tho whole- 
hearted compassion shown to the British 
sailors by the Dutch people of all ranks and 
classes. Their true philanthropy was one of 
the brightest spots in the almost unrelieved 
gloom of a terrible soa tragedy. 

On October 3. tho Secretary of the 
Admiralty communicated tho following : 

The CJcrmaii policy of ininolaying, combined willi 
their Bubrntirino activities, makes it necessary on military 
grounds for tho Admiralty to lulopt counter moasuros. 
His Majesty’s Government have therefore authorised a 
niino-laying policy in certain areas, and a system of mino- 
fiolds has been ostablislu^d and is being developed upon 
a (jonsidorablo scale. 

In order to reduce risks to non-combatants, the 
Admiralty announce that it is dangerous henceforward 
for ships to cross tho area between 

Latitude 61” 15' N. and 51” 40' N. and 
Longitnih3 1” .35' E. and 3“ E. 

Iji this connection it must be roineni])cred that tho 
floutliern limit of the German mine field is Latitude 


52“ N. Although those limits are assigned to the danger 
area, it must not be supposed that navigation is safe in 
any part of tho southern waters of the North Soa. 

rnstniction.s have been issued to His Majesty’s sliips 
to warn cast-going vessels of tho presence of this now 
mine field. 

On October 15 H.M.S. Hawke, a cruiser of 
7, .3.50 tons, was torpedoed and siuik “in tho 
Northern waters of tho North Sea.” Her 
complement w<vs normally 544 officers and 
men ; of these three officers and 49 men were 
landed at Aberdeen fish market by the steam 
trawler Ben Kinnes, and subsequently one 
oilieer and twenty men wore saved from a raft. 
H.M.S. Theseus, asistor ship to the Hawke, was 
also attacked at the same time, but was un* 
damaged. Tho Hawke wi\s an old sliip of the 
1890-91 programme. 

Wo now come to the next act in this tre- 
mendous drama which, on October 17, 
jvsulted in tho sinking of tho four German 
destroyers S115, SI 17, SI 18 and S119 off tho 
Dutch coast, fi'ho official report ran : 

'rho now light cruiser Undaunted ((^laptain Cecil H. 
lA>x), ac(!om[)miiod by tho disstroyors Lance (C(»mmandcr 
\\\ do M. Egerton), Legion (Lieutenant C. F. Allsup), 
nnd Loyal (Lieutenant F. Jiurges Watson), engaged four 
German destroyers off the Dutch const yesterday 
afternoon. All tho enemy’s destroyers wore sunk. 'L’he 
llritish loss in tho df'stroycT aelion yesterday was one 
oduior untl four men woundeil. 'I'ho damage to the 
liritish de.stroycrs was slight. 'I’liore arc 31 German 
survivors prisoners of war. 

An interesting circumstanco in connexion 
with this lively and successful little action is 
tho fact tliat tho senior officer present in tho 
light cruiser Undaimted was Ca})taiu Cecil H. 



H.M.S. ‘ HAW Kb,” 

Sunk by a German submarine in the North Sea. 
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H.M.S, “LION" SINKING THE “KOLN” (See paj^e 12.) 


Fox. This ollicer took part in first action 
of the war when, in the Ainphion, he was 
instrumental in tin* destruction of the mine- 
layer Konigin Luiso; his next adventure was 
wlion the Amphion was sent to the })oitom by 
a mine, and he himself liad a marvellous escape, 
^riie explosion of the first miiu* knocked him 
insensible. TTe recovered, and was able to 
leave the sliip three minutes before she went 
down under the shock of a second explosion, 
when he saw a O-inch ^un belonging to his 
wrecked command turning over and over in 
the air like a baby’s toy. He was then 
appointed to the now destroyer leader Faulkner, 
which was building in this country for Chile 
when war was declared. Only few days 
before the action ho was tran.sh'ri’ed to the 
Undaunted, the second light cruiser of a new 
class to bo oornmissioned, the first having been 


tlie Arethusa. Tlie destroyers of the “ T. ’ 
class wore part of the 1!) 11-12 programme. 
They were formidable vessels of 2r).knot speed, 
armed with three 4-inch guns and four torpedo 
tubes — in pairs — discharging 21 -inch lor- 
podoes. 

The German destroyers were older boats, 
carrying only tw'O 23 -pounder gun&, and not 
only wore they slower, but there was absolutely 
no comparison between tlie accuracy of their 
shooting and that of the British craft engages!. 

The destruction of the Hawke took place on 
October 15, and by the sinking of the four 
German destroyers two days afterwards the 
balance as between the two navies was more 
than satisfactorily adjusted from our point of 
\ icw. The loss of life, some 300 men in each 
case, was about the same, but the value of an 
obsolescent cruiser like the Hawke was far less 
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serious to Rnglnnd thixn tliat ot tour destroy ers 
to donnany. 

In less than two hours the whole alTair was 
over. In one account of the fight it \vas said 
that tiring began at a nmgi' of from four to 
Hve miles. Whatever tlie distauco may have 
been, the result was never in doubt for a 
moment owing to the superior accuracy of the 
fire of the British destroyers. On tlie return 
of the Undaunted and the four destroyer's that 
had been emgaged they wore given a warm 
n'ception by the warslups in Harwich, by the 
geni'ral piiblio, and particularly by the wounded 
soldiers in the hospital who worn strong enough 
to get to the windows and cheer. 

On or about October 18 we had to mourn 
the loss of submarine R3. What her exact, 
bite wa.s, how she came by her end, even th(' 
British Admiralty did not seem to know. TTt‘r 
fat(\ no less than that of the ships lost on botli 
siiles, demonstrated how costly in human life 
modern naval warfare had become. Not only 
was it a tight to a finish — as it had always 
been — but ho who lost tlie battle lost lus lih* 
also, almost automatically, as the steel shells, 
tho hulls of the warships, were no mat eh for the 
steel shells from the guns. 

In war, as Admiral Mahan has said with so 
much ])oint, “ It is no good .snafiping at th<* 
h(‘(ds, one must strike straight at the heart.” 
The stroke at the heart had to hv delivcired iu 
the waters of tho North Sea, but tluTo was oue 
subsidiary theatre of (‘uormous importanee, 
even when compared with the northern area 
the Mediterranean. By agreement with 
hrmice, (treat Britain, in tho event of war, 
charged herself with th(' entire rangt* of the 
northern waters — she was also to lend assistance 
in tlio southern. The result of tiiis compact 
was tliat the French Battle Fleet was at tlu; 
outbreak of nostilitios in the Mediterranean, 
and here the Kepiiblie was supported by the 
British Mediterranean Fleet, 

'rhose who had studied war in time of pi'acc 
knew’ tliat one of the principal preoccupations 
nf tho French General Staff had been for 
years tlie question of how, in the event of col- 
lision between tlie Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Kntente, the French armies in Algeria, 
numbering 120,000 first-line troops, W(Te to bi* 
ferried across tho tidoless sea from Algeria to 
the Midi. Most of tho mameuvres undertaken 
by the J'^rench Navy of late years bad bad 
this [iroblom as oik’i of the underlying ideas of 
their work, and much ingenuity had gone to 


its solution. Italy, however, having refused to 
come in and wage a war of pure aggression 
that w'os none of her business, and for the 
waging of which she was not oven consulted, 
tlic problem was reduced to elemental sini- 
plicitv. In tlie Mediterranean there only 
remauH'd the w(?ak Austrian Fleet, which, 
imitating the example of ‘‘ tho predominant 
partner *’ ojceti'd to remain ” stowiul away up 
a drain.” This is not iiu'ant as any reflection 
on the gallant seamen of Austria. To comir 
out was merely to invite destruction at tlu^ 
hands of overwhelming superiority of force. 
Alone among tlie conscript navies of the world 
our allies, tlie French, had to thoir hands a. 
large supjily of seanuai upon w'hom to draw 
for tho manning of ” TArmeo do la Mor.” And 
the French “ loup do mer ” is a fine fellow', as 
our seamen eould testify w'ho fought witli liim 
so many tough battles from the day of ISluys, 
in tho year 1340, down to tlu* end of that 
“great w'ar ” that' luul its apotheosis in Tra- 
falgar. At tho head of tlio sea forces of France 
was Admiral Boue d(' Tiapoyroro, in whom 
taigland, no less than France, had supremo 
confidence. No politician, even although he 
iuwi hold the positirai of Minister of Marine in 
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Laris, no respecter of persons, all through his 
career this great seaman had but one idc‘al, 
the greater glory and the higher elticiency of 
the service. 

It would bo the height of ingratitude on our 
part to undervalue the priceless service that 
France was to rcnd(*r to us on tlio sea. It was 
by the action of Boue do Lapeyrore and the 
line fleet that he ooininanded that the .Medi- 
terranean was a French and Knglish lake ; also 
that the Grand Fleet could keep intact that 
iron ring which was drawn around the sea 
forces and the sea communications of the 
enemy. Also let it not be forgotten that Franco 
w as also n‘ndering assistance in the Northern 
area of conflict, where she had a squadron of 
armoured cruisers, as well as quite a consider- 
able number of those sjnall craft, such as 
destroyers and submarines, wliicli, as has been 
said, the Navy of the Republic d('signate as 
poHstflerc narnle. I^arly in the war La Vie 
Maritime, et t'luriafc published a con\ersation 
between “ un ancien commissairo ” and its 
editor. Monsieur Charles Bos, once “ rapporteur 
du budget do la marine.” 

'Phe ” ancien cominissaire,” lil^e a good many 
other people, had observ^ed that no action had 
l>een fought between tlie French Fleet and 
that of thp enemy, and asked the question, ” X 


quoi bon d^sonnais entretenir des escadres 
aiissi nombreuses ? ” the point of his argument 
being, that, as the Navy was not fighting, it 
would be much bettor for the ships to return 
into port and utilise the mariners in the fighting 
line on shore. Driven into a corner, and 
being- made to admit that it was some use to 
allow the merchant ships of France and 
Fngland to proceed wit hout lot or hindrance, 
the coinmissaire retuniod to the charge with 
the demand to know why Cattaro had b(*cii 
bombarded by the Fleet ? 

The answer to this w^as fairly comprehensive : 

Ho (that is to say. Admiral Bou6 do Lapeyrore) has 
done that which was imperative. He has seized upon 
Lissa as a base of operations. Ho has tliiis blockaded 
from a distance all the Austrian ports from Trieste as far 
as Pola. He bombarded Cattaro to facilitate the action 
of Montenegro ; and lying in wait in front of Pola, after 
having cleaired the minefields with which the sea was 
strewn, lie aw'nits the time wfiion the Austrians sliall issim 
from tlieir ports . . . what he luis done, in ofFeet, is 
what the English Admiral has done in the North, who 
has blockaded Wilholmshaven, (hixhavon, and, in con- 
sequence, Bremen and Hamburg and also the Cattogat, 
with the result that the CJerman fleet dares not come out 
into the open. I would ask you also to observe that at 
this moment German and Austro-Hungarian comnuu'ce 
is ruined. Surrounded as they are by enemies nothing 
can reacli their cotmti'itj.s. 

At the outbreak of war tho German battle 
cruiser Goeben and the cruiser Breslau were 
in tho Mediterranean. On August G it was 
reported that those two shijDs liad been driven 
into Messina by British cruiscas after an 
oxciting chase, and on August 8 it was further 
reported that they had left Messina for an 
unlmow'n destination. That destination was 
tho Dardanelles. A plucky attempt was made; 
by tho light cruiser Glouocster to provent the 
escape of tho German ships. After a farcical 
sale of them to the Turkish authorities, German 
crew'S and oflicers were sent to Constantino{>le, 
nominally to man other ships of the ’^I'urkish 
P'leet. Finally, under the stimnlus of luV; 
German friends, Enver Pasha induced Jiis un- 
luippy country to declare war on tho Allies. 

Otherwise, nothing of first-class importance, 
from the naval point of view happened, or 
seemed likely to happen, in the Mediterranean. 
This is easily explained by reference to ^he 
opposing forces afloat in the middle sea. 

The Austrian forces consisted of tln-ee Dread - 
nought battleships, the Viribus Unitis, Tegett- 
hoff, and Prinz Eugen ; six smaller so-called 
battle-ships, of w^hich the Zrinyi was sunk, 
and two armoured cruisers, besides small craft. 
To oppose this force the French had eight 
first-class Dreadnoughts in their first Battle 
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THE BRITISH MONITOR “SEVERN/' 

Jn the operations oflf the Belgian Coast the British mooitori fired on the Germans with great effect. 


Squadron, five pro- Oread nought ships in their 
Senond Squadron, six reserve battleships, six 
armoured oruisors, and a number of older 
V(«sols, no doubt put into commission after th<* 
war began. The Ihiglish Mediterranean Elect 
at the b(^ginning of hostilities consi.stod of 
three battle cruisers, four armoured cruisers, 
and four light cruisers, besides small craft. 
Wlion Turkey had been drawn into the war 
we had to reckon with her fioet, such as it was ; 
but apart frotn those modem units the Goeben 
and the Breslau, the remainder of this sea force 
consisted of obsolescent vessels, and the service 
was informed througlmut with an inefiicacncy 
and a slackness on which German methods of 
hustle were likely to ])roduco a confusion worse 
confounded. Since the days when the Ottoman 
(imerged from the back of beyond in Asia 
Minor in 14.53, down through the time of 
Soliman the Magnificent — when Turkey wa.s 
at her apogee — to the present day, the Turk 
had been a useless person on the sea. 

Before leaving the subject of the Mediter- 
ranean it is necessary to touch on a notification 
issued by the British Government to the repre- 
sentatives of foreign maritime powers in Lon- 
don concerning the Suez Canal. It appeared 
that, contrary to all right and precedent, certain 
enemy merchant ships were using the Canal 


ns a sanctiuuy or refuge from capture. Tli(‘ 
conclusion of tla* nolifie.’ition of our Govern- 
UK'nl runs thus ; 

His Majesty’s Hovermuojir. <lo not tuhtiit tlmt tho eoii- 
v<mtionai right of froo access to arid iiso of tho (ilnnnl 
etijoyod by inorchant vessels irnpli(‘s any right to make 
uso of tho Canal and its ports of ereoss for an indofinito 
tinio to OHcapo cu[)tijro, sincci tho obvious result of 
permitting any .such nourso must bo greatly to inconi- 
modo and even to block tho use of the ports and Canal 
by other ships, and they are consoquently of opinion 
that the Egyptian Government aro fully justified in 
the stops that they are taking to remove from tho Canal 
all onoiny ships which have beon long enough in tho Canal 
ports to show clearly that they have no intention of 
def)Hrting in tho ordinary way, a?id that they aro putting 
tho Canal and its ports to a uso which is inconsistont 
with tho uso of tho (kinal in the ordinary way with other 
shipping. 

One lln.sv^or to tlie question why the Germnn 
High Sea Fleet did not leave tho security of 
its harbours is to be found in the fact that on 
Germany’s flank was another “ fleet in being,” 
in the shape of tho .sou forces of Russia. It is 
true that, measured by tho modern standard, 
these tvere not very formidable, but Russia had 
a considerable number of cruisers, and in the 
inten'sts of Germany Russia had to be watched 
closely in tho Baltic, lest she should embark 
in transports some of those troops that w'ore 
hound for Berlin. To leave tho Baltic alto- 
gether unguarded by sea would bo to invite the 
landing of Russian troops on the then ab^jo- 
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lately defenceless littoral. It is true that the 
Russian Fleet was static while her army was 
dynamic, but to release tliis static force, by 
the advance of all her available naval power 
into the North Sea, was a thing that Germany 
could not and dared not do. 

Early in the war the Germans lost their fine 
new cruiser Magdeburg, a sister ship to the 
Breslau, in the ]3altic. She was of the 1911 
programme, and was 4,550 tons displacement. 
It was reported that she ran on shore in a fog 
and was blown up by her crew as a superior 
Russian force was approacliing. The Times 
naval correspondent, commenting on this, said, 
“ It seems more probable that the Russian ships 
engaged the enemy vessel, and that she was 
run ashore in the course of the action, and 
that the fight and her violent beaching accounted 
for the heavy casualty list.” On Septem- 
ber 4 the Admiralty issued the statement 
that “seven German destroyers and torpedo 
boats have arrived at Kiel in a damaged con- 
dition ” ; adding that, “it is understood that 
several others have been simk in the vicinity 
of the Canal.” At the time no explanation 
was given os to who was the enemy on this 
occasion. 2^he Times published the following 
despatch from Petrograd on September 16 : 

The news of a disaster to the German fleet in the 
Baltic, already reported abroad, is confirmed by infor- 
mation received here. There appears to be no doubt 
whatever that the Gk>rman warships fired on each other. 
All rumours of an engagement with the Russian fleet in 
the Baltic are untrue. I gather from trustworthy 
information that a fairly numerous flotilla, attended by 
cruisers, while engaged in hunting dovm passenger 
bteamers, mistook their own for enemy ships and 
engaged in a lively battle. The number of vessels 
eryppled is tinknown, but I have ascertained that several 


cruisers and destroyers entered Kiel badly mauled and 
riddled by shot and shell, and that many wounded 
were conveyed ashore. 

On October 10 the Russian armoured 
cruisers Admiral Makaroff, Pallada and Bayan, 
were on patrol duty in the Baltic. That morning 
the Admiral Makaroff was attacked by an 
enemy submarine as she was in the act of 
searching a sailing ship that she had stopped. 
Several torjjodoos were fired at her, but happily 
none took effect. On October 11, at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, tho enemy’s sub- 
marines again attacked the Bayan and tlio 
Pallada. A lively fire was kept up by the 
cruisers, but in spite of this, one of the sub- 
marines got home on the Pallada with a tor- 
pedo ; an explosion followed — tho Pallada 
having probably been struck under her maga- 
zine — and the ship sank, carrying all her ill- 
fated crew with her. The Pallada, an armoured 
cruiser of 7,775 tons, was built in 1906. 

On October 22 the Secretary of the 
Admiralty made the following announcement : 

Tho monitors Severn, Commander Eric J. A. Fullerton ; 
Humber, Commander Arthur L. Snagge ; and Mersey, 
Lieutenant-Commander Robert A. Wilson, have recently 
been engaged in operations on the Belgian coast, firing 
on the right flank of tho Gorman army. Owing to their 
light draught they have been able to contribute materially 
to the success of tho operations in the district, and have 
already abimdantly justified their acquisition on the 
outbreak of war. In addition, detachments with 
machine gims have been landed from these vessels to 
assist in the defence of Nieuport, where they performed 
meritorious service. 

With this annotmeement, of groat importance 
for the operations in Franco, we close this 
phase of naval operations in tho North Sea, 
Baltic, and Mediterranean. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE NAVY’S WORK IN 
THE OUTER SEAS. 


The Navy’s Task — Protection of British Trade and Supplies — Destruction op the Enemy’s^ 
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Conferences — The Right of Capture — The Declaration of London — German Forces in 
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— German East Africa — Samoa— The Bismarck Archipelago — The Australian Navy at 
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M ore than a century had elapsed 
since Britain had been engaged in a 
war which seriously affected her 
maritime interests. Her mercantile 
marine had meanwhile increased enormously, 
and she was more than ever dependent upon 
over-sea supplies for her very existence. Food 
of almost every description, supplies of material 
to feed her huge factories, and a host of other 
things which, if they cannot be regarded as 
necessaries, nevertheless play a not unim- 
portant part in the round of barter — ^for all 
these she relied to an increasing extent upon 
sea-carriage; to such an extent, indeed, that 
anything approaching complete stoppage 
would involve disaster, and possible conquest. 

Germany had also, during recent years, 
developed a large mercantile marine, and had 
maintained persistent competition with Britain 
all over the world, both in freight and passenger 
services. Although the entire closing ‘of the 
seas to her would not involve consequences 
so irmnediately disastrous as in our case, it 
would nevertheless occasion a fatal stagnation 
of her industries which could not fail very 
seriously to hamper her resources. 


It is an axiom, maintained by all the highest 
authorities, and sanctioned by history, that 
the power of destroying or driving off the seas 
the commerce of the enemy, while preserving 
one’s own more or less intact, is the sure road 
to ultimate victory, oven against a vastly 
superior military State. It was this power' 
which, in the years following Trafalgar, slowly 
but surely tilted the scale in our favour. It is 
as though one should block the main arteries 
of the body, leaving the heart to pulsate fruit- 
lessly, until it becomes atrophied, flaccid and 
powerless through continued futile effort. 
While armies furiously contend on land, th(^ 
persistent, silent, and relatively humane pres- 
sure of the stronger afloat is steadily achieving 
ultimate victory, by sapping the commerciah 
resources of the other. 

These pregnant facts, of such paramount 
importance to Britain, had not been lost sight 
of, despite our long immunity from peril afloat. 
The subject had formed the basis of many 
arguments, in the Press and in Parliament, 
and had called forth exhortation, and occa- 
sionally denimciation, from naval officers and 
others of high repute. “ Cruisers, cruisers, and . 
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REAR-ADMIRAL A. G. H. W. MOORE. 
Who took part in the action in the Heligoland Bight. 

}('t inon', cruisers ! ” Tiiis wjis their cry. 'riie 
eiic)nu()>is extent of our trade routes could not 
be covered in war time save liy lavish exp<^ridi- 
turo in this direction in time of peace. It was 
almost a trnisin. but tho actual provision neceS' 
sary to secure adequate protection rfanained, 
after all, more or l(.*ss a matter of opinion. 
The Admiralty had done a good deal, more 
esp(‘eially in th<' years imna.*diately preceding 
tlie war, both in shipliuilding and in organi- 
zation ; but the verdict must be that it had not 
done quite enough. 

For years wi'i had beeti told of tin- idaborate 
preparations in progn^ss by Germany for 
preying upon oiu* commerce, more especially 
by mean>s of fast merchant vessels converted 
into warships ; and it had como to he iH^gardinl 
as at least a possibility that, in the event of 
war, VC should immediately be plunged into a 
condition of stani-f amine, with prices rising to 
a figure prohibitive except to the wealthy. 

Tlie consideration of the matter of attack 
and defence of commerce lands us at once in 
the quagmire of Maritime? International Law. 
Quot homines i tot sententue. It is related that 
one of tho delegates at tho Geqova arbitration 
on the Alabama claims declared : “ There is no 
International Law ! ” Perhaps, like David, 
be sain it in Ins luusto ; and, also in coimnon 


with the psalmist, he enunciated a half truth. 
Up to the time of the Crimean War certain 
standing laws, or traditions, based upon 
ancient maritime law and centuries of usagi', 
had been universally recognized — 

1. The right to supplement the fleet by 
means of “ private armed ships ” ; that is to 
.say, ships which were owned by private indi- 
viduals or companies, but were licensed by n 
commission from the Oovermnent to be armed 
and to attack and capture the enemy’s ships. 
The owners provided the ship and her whole 
outfit, and paid the crew ; and tho value of the 
prize, when duly ascertained, went almost 
entirely to the owners and tho crow', in pre- 
arranged proportions. As will be readily 
imagined, it was sometimes a very paying busi- 
ne.ss, and in the wars of tho eighteenth and 
liarly nineteenth centuries privateers swarmc'd 
upon till' soas.* Some of the commanders 
were, however, very great rascals, and got the 
business into disrepute by their piratical 
practices. Nelson w as very much down upon 
them, as well as other naval oflicers of repute, 
because, the privateer owners alleged, they 
were deprived of some of their prize money ! 
Who shall say ? However, there w'as thi- 
practice, j)crinittod by the consiait of nil 
nations. 

2. The right to capture enemy merchant 
ships and their cargoes. This had always been 
recognized as a natural condition of warfare ; 
but there was a proviso, dating from a con- 
siderable time back, that cargoes owned by 
neutrals, even in nn enemy ship, should l>e 
unmune, unlt^ss they were contraband of war. 

3. The right to seize the pro])erty of persons 
of enemy nationality, oven though carried in a 
ship under a neutral flag, involving, of course, 
the right to board and search neutral ships. 
This, as will be realized upon the smallest con- 
sideration, was an eminently reasonabh? stipu- 
lation, and of very great value to a maritimt? 
power at war with another — and yet it iva.s the,, 
first to be thrown overboard ! 

In 1856, after the l^oaco of Paris had bion 
concluded, a document, entitled tho Declaration 
of Paris, drawn up by the I’oaco Plcni|)oten- 
tiarios, was offered for the acceptam;e and 
recognition of all tho Powers. 


* Ah an Instance, the privateers Duke and Prince Frederick 
captured, in 174.*^, three Frencli shipa bound from Lima to St. 
Malo, and a teaman’i share of prize money wastS.’iO, tlie offleent', 
of course larger according to r.aiik, while the owners pocketed 
£700,000, which they pntTlotlcally— or prudently— offered us a 
loan to Government to asHiHt In dealing with “ the '45 " rebellion. 
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A 12.INGH PROJECTILE BEING HOISTED 
ABOARD. 

In the later pattern this missil s is sent to its mark by 
a 307 lb. charge of cordite# 


Jjondon GazeltCy JVIarcli 28, in the form of h 
declaration by the Quocn, to tiic effect that, 
being “ desirous of rendering the w ar as litt le 
onerous as j^ossible to the Pow’ers with whom 
she is at peace,” she will, while reserving thi? 
right of seizing contraband of war, and pre- 
venting neutrals from carrying despatches -w 
}>reaking blockades, “ waive the right of seizing 
enemy’s property laden on board a neutral 
vc‘ssel unless it be contraband of war ” ; and, 
finally, the Queen declares that “it is not her 
present intention to issue letters of marque for 
the commissioning of privateers.” 

This voluntary abnegation of important 
rights was, it is true, labelled os a temporary 
or tentative measure, by the occurrence in the 
preamble of the words, “for the present ” ; 
but in the Declaration of Paris, of course, it 
boars no sikjIi stamp. ^ 

This declaration stands upon very infirm 
ground. It is decidedly doubtful, to start with, 
whether the IVace Plenipotentiaries, having 
performed the task for which plenary powers 
had becT) conferred upon them, were com- 
petent, without furtlier authority, to transact 
international business of such w eighty nature ; 
and the bestowal of such authority by the 
SoM'rcign is not in (*vid(‘ncc ; indeed, there is 


It embodied some drastic alterations in 
Vlaritimo Law ; the four effective clauses being 
as follow’S ; 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. 'riio neutral flag covers enemy’s mer- 
chandise, with the excef)tiou of contraliand of 
war. 

3. Neutral merchandise, wdth the exception of 
eoiitiaband of w ar, is not capturable under the 
enemy’s flag. 

4. BlockadiKS, in order to be obligatory, 
must be effective. 

The third clause, as will be lealised, is in 
accordance with ancient usage. The subject- 
of^ blockade need not here be entered upon. 
Probably there wall never be another blockade 
on the old lines ; modern conditions of naval 
warfare do not lend themselves to the process. 
Blockades hod, in some instances, been 
effective in the past, and in others had been 
rather of the nature of a fiasco. 

The first two clauses of the Declaration, 
how^ever, demand attention ; and it is remark- 
able that they had been anticipated by Britain 
at the commencement of the war — in ISrA 
an announcement having appeared in the 
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gromid for strong prosurni^tioii that it was 
never conferred. 

Finally, as Mr. Gibson Howies puts it, “ It 
lias iK'ver rc'coived, either from the Sovereign, 
from tlic I^rivy Council, or from Parliament, 
that subseqiK'iit formal sanction which alone 
could sufYicc to give a semblance of adequate 
authority to an alteivtion in the rules of war- 
fare so tremendous, a siarender of jiiaritime 
rights so unprecedented.”* 

Spain and the United States of America 
declined to subscribe to the Declaration, while 
Russia 1 ‘epudiatcd the privateering clause ; so, 
when all was said and done, there reinain(*d 
material for drastic dil't'creiices in case of war 
with any of these Powers. 

There ensued a long period free from any 
fmthcr tam})ering with maritime huv ; but at 
the second Peace Conference, held at The 
Hague in 1907, some effort was rnadt^ at inter- 
national agreeincait upon several points. The 
most important of these, from our present 
j)oint of view , w as the question of the conversion 
of nierehant shi])s and warships, upon which 
certain rul(‘s uen^ agreed to — 

^ I’ln; DcrlanUioii of I’arls of p. 102, 


1. Such a ship must be under the din'ct 
authority and rcs2:)onsibility of the Power 
whose flag it flics. 

2. It must bear the external marks wdiich 
distinguish the warships of its nationality. 

3. The commander must be a genuine naval 
oflicer, his name ajipeariiig in the Navy last. 

4. The crew must be subject to military dis- 
cipline. 

.5. The ship must observe the laws and cus- 
toms of w ar. 

0. The conversion of tho ship must be 
announced as soon as i^ossibh' by the belli- 
gerent in tho list of its waivshi^is. 

These rules, however, wore jircfaccd by the 
statement that the delegates had been unable 
to come to any agreement us to whetJier tin; 
conversion of a merchant ship into a warship 
might take jflace upon tho high seas. Germany 
stoutly mfiintained the right, Fngland as 
stoutly opposed it; result: tho right remains, 
for those who elect to make use of it. 

Probably all such conferences as tliis are pre- 
doomed to futility. To quote tho concluding 
words of an article on the subject in tho Edin- 
burgh Reuiev) for January, 1908; “A Peace 
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Conferonce which is forbidden to (hscuss 
expenditure npon armaments, and from which 
the rules of naval warfare have admittedly 
to bo withdrawn, a world congress which the 
world treats with silence or with ridicule, an 
assembly in which diplomacy and law confound 
each other, does not justify itself. It provides 
opportunities for political demonstrations, but 
to Powers which do not make use of those 
opportunities it brings little but humiliations 
wliich are unrequited by any sense of lasting 
service done to the cause of peace.” 

Concurrently with the assembly of The Hogue 
Conference, though initiated previously, in 
1905, at the conclusion of the Uiisso-Japan(‘sc 
war, an agitation was being carried on for the 
abolition of the right of capture of enemy 
merchant ships and cargoes at sea. Private 
property, it was alleged, was immune in land 
warfare. Wliy not at sea ? The allegation of 
the immunity of private property on land was 
certainly liable to liberal discount, even before 
the war of 1914. A Immune general will 
certainly spare “ household gods,” but he 
will seize any property, private or otherwise, 
whicli will serve to further his ends. It lias 
always been done, and always will be done, and 
the seizure of cntaiiy ships and their cargoes 
serves a most vital end to a belligerent. 

The proposal was strongly su])]iortcd by Sir 
Pobert Peid (afterwards known, ))y his title of 


Lord Loreburn, as Lord Ifigli Chancellor) in a 
long letter to The Times o( October 11, 1905, 
and by other persons of iutluonee, but the argu- 
ments in favour of it would not stand the tost 
of history and common sense, and the agitali<3n 
came to nothing. Our accpiicscence in such an 
arrangomoiit would certainly have be(‘n throw- 
ing away a trump card. 

Then followed the Declaration of London, i f 
1909, the outcome of a eonferenco of tiu' rc'pn - 
sentatives of all the great Powers, at the 
invitation of the British (lovornment. On thi« 
occasion, as at The ITagiio Conference, the 
(jiu'stion of converting merchant ships into 
warships on the high seas was ignored. 'I'liere 
were long lists of “ ahsoluto ” and “ con- 
ditional ” contraband of war; it would serve 
no good ])urpose to transcribe them ; as a 
matter of fact, belligerents usually make tlioir 
own lists, and wliat is contraband in one war 
is permissible in the next. Definition is almost 
futile. 

Tlie main object of the J..ondon Naval Con- 
ference, as s('t forth in the final protocol, was 
to establish a code of International J^aw, with 
the further view of setting u)) an international 
I’rize Court, as pro])(.)S(‘(l at Tlio Hague Peace 
Confer! ‘nee : but th(' Doelaration of Loialon 
was never ratifii'd. nor was the International 
Prize Court (‘slablished before tlie war broke 
out. 
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Thn Navy ^va‘? thus loft bound ))y tho 
Doolarati<»n of Paris, but tho (Jovorninonl , 
iTuniodiat<'ly aftor war was ch'clarod, intiiuatod 
that thi* Declaration of London was to form 
the basis of naval procedure, as though it had 
been ralitiod; an<l this would coucmhIo (he 
right to search neutral ships, and, under C(‘rtain 
conditions, to (rondeinn tlua'r cargoes, or oven 
to destroy the ships. The elaus(*s which dealt 
with tliese matters were, howevta’, far more 
favourable to a military State than to Great 
Jbitain. 

What, tlien, were the cire\unstances, with 
regard to tlie attack and d{‘fence of commerco 
afloat, when war uas declared ? 

1'he ({(TMian main flei't, through the prompt 
action of the Hritish Admiralty, was locked up, 
its movrments eontined to Kiel HaiLour, a 
[)ortion of the Baltic, the Kiel Ganal, and tlio 
estuary of the Kibe, unless it should tdect to 
come out and risk encount(*r with ii vastly 
superior lorc(\ 

Th<‘ outlying British squadrons available 
\\er(' pretty nearly as follows : 

Ghina: One battleship, four cruisers, six 
smaller \essels, eight destroyers, four torpedo 
boats, three submarines. 

East Indies : One battleship, two cruisers, 
four smaller craft. 

Gape : Three cruisers. 


Now Zcalarid : Throe eruis(*rs, one sloop. 

^^Vst Coast of Alric i : Throe sloops. 

W'^est Coast of America : TJiree sloops. 

Kast Coast of South America : One eruiser. 

Australian Navy : One battle cruiser, three 
light cruisca’s, three destroyers, two submarines. 

The Fourth Cruiser Squadron, consisting of 
five ships, was on the point of returning from 
Mexico and the W est Atlantic. 

This, bemever, does not represent tlu' total 
force available for tin; defence and destruction 
of commerce^ for a number of fast lituTs were 
immediately put in commission under naval 
commanders. I’liesc were, of course, genuine 
w'arships, flying the White Ensign, without any 
attempt at disguise. 

Furthermore, a certain number of merchant 
steamers were, at th(‘ recpiest of the owners, 
provided with guns, mounted only astern, for 
the purposes of defeneo in tlio event of being 
chased. The status of an “ armed nua'chant 
ship,” as distinguisljcd from a warsliip or a 
privatt;er, liad always jjeen reeognistal. Such 
a vessel is permitted to use her guns only in 
self-defence, and must not initiate an action. 
If, however, she should prove strong taiougli 
to overcome and capture her assailant, sucli 
capture is recognised, and the enemy ship is 
“good prize”; a trifle paradoxical, perhaps, 
but not unreasonable. Instances of such 
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captures wore by no rnonns lacking in tlio old 
war? ; as witness the c-aso of tlio Ellon, of 
Ib’istol, whicli, in 1780, brought into J'ort 
Koyal, Jamaica, as prize a Spanish sloop 
of war. 

Against us tboro wore known to bo somo 
eight or nino (lernuin cruisers abroad, all 
i» nt for commerce -destroying purposes, 
and s(noral with very liigh speed, which if was 
rocogniscHl would re([uiro a great deal of 
catoliing. 

As to the number of armed liners which 
would be opposed to us, this was. of course, at 
tir^t mere matter of conjecture. Clermany, as 
have seen, liad asserted lier right to con- 
vert merchant ships into men-of-war — or, in 
reality, privateers — ^at a moment's notice, on 
the scas, or even in a neutral ])ort ; and it was 
well known that some of thes<‘ \<>ssels carried 
their war ofjuipinent below decks, in readiness 
for mounting; also, it was said, the cap- 
tains and superior oflicers held naval eone 
mis>ions, to come into force upon the d(‘claratioii 
of war. These matters had bc'cn discussed in 
the Press at intervals, and even in Parliament, 
it. being iirgeo by many j)ersons that some 
similar mo\'o .should be made by Britain to 
safegiivird our interests. Th(' danger was con- 
siderably .exaggerated, as was proved upon the 
declaration of war; the number of (Jernian 
converted liners available was obviously small, 
and a couple were accounted for by our ships 
behat' the war had been many w(*(‘ks in pro- 

gi-(-^. 

As ill every instance of mai*itime war, there 
were merchant vi'ssc'ls of cither side in enemy 
])orts, and these, of conrse, w('re liable to 
.'-eizure ; w hile our cruisers w ere s|)eedily bu.sy 
picking up prizes all over the world, and the 
Trizi' ('ourt.s liad work cut out for many weeks. 

It had been notified, however, by the Ad- 
miralty that there was to be no ])rize money 
for Britisb naval oflieens. Tlu' motive of such 

novel regulation was somewhat obseiiro : it 
<lid not appear tt> bo eo\ ered by the rare 
])ussible instances in wliieh a na\’nl com- 
inanikT might be tempt(‘d to subordinate his 
duty to his ])oeket ; nor was it, indeed, very 
comjdimeiitary to the cloth to a.ssmno tliat 
sueli temptation would prevail. Some years 
previously, during the agitation hi'foro alluded 
to, for tho abolition of the capture of private 
jiroperty at sea, it had been .suggested by somo 
interested quasi-humanitarians that the oppo- 
iiition of naval ottieers was ba.sed upon an 


avaricious greed of gain — a liypothesis wln'eh 
was very warmly and justly repudiated by Mr. 
Julian Porbett in the Ninetccnlh Coitnrn 
Jiim‘, 1907. 

The (‘{erman eommoree d4'stroyor.s dis|)layed 
no lack of enterprise ; their r lids and captures 
w(*re sonii report<*d from x arious cpiartj'rs of tiu' 
globe. This was, iiah'cd, to be <*xp('Cted, b^r 
our merchant ve.ss(‘ls are iihirjuitous ; nor was 
the rounding up of these criii.st'rs an easy ta.sk. 
]..andsm(‘n, perha])s, scarcely realise Iiow minute 
is the ground eoveri'd on a large-si*aU‘ chart by 
tlu* limit of vision, ev'(‘n inliright daylight ; how 
immense is the area of. say. tlu* Bay of Bengal, 
when it eoim's to hunting down a single \ ess(‘l - 
a \(‘ssel, moreover, which is provided with 
wireless apparatus, and is thus in direct com- 
namicalion with a friendl\' bast*, whence siu' 
can sometimes 1)0 warned of danger. 

The thing cuts both ways, of eonrsi*, and any 
nnmlxT of j)o.ssibl(' [)rizes may, and do, e.seape 
from the .same cause. The captures of om* 
ships were, indeed, trivial compared with tlu* 
number wbieli our eruis(*i.s brought in, but they 
were suHieient in som(‘ (quarters to oeeasioii 
indignant en((uiri4*s as tf) whi‘U the Navy was 
going to ])ut a sto[) to them. 

The Bay of Bengal has been mentioned 
above as a .sam|)le of an exten.si\e ('xnanst* in 
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Sunk in the famous duel with the “ Garmania." 


which the; ruiniin" down of a sinj^lo onoiny 
rruisor might be a dihicult task, and the se*lec- 
lioii is aj)posito, for it was in tliis rt'gion tluit 
a German cniise'r, the Emdeai, (;o]nmandcd 
])V C^iptain J\arl Von Mill lor, i)artienlarly 
distinguished lierscdf. 

The Eindeii was a small vessel of some 
11,500 tons, with a s])eed of about 25 knots — 
(piito fast enough to overhaul any British 
steamer she was lik(dy to enoounter, and fast 
onougli also to run away if necessary. 

The exploits of tli(' enterprising (‘oinmandcr 
of tliis vess('l recalk'd those of Itobert Surcouf, 
th(’ famous Kreneh privat^H'rsinan, in the same 
quarter, over one hnndrc'd y(*ars previousl\'. 
Lik(? the (?ontianee, Sureouf’s swift, rakisli 
craft, the J'hnden was geneiall\- heard of wlierc' 
she was least expected, and, after n'aping her 
liarvest of mereliantmen, as unaccountably 
disappeared. Tn somethiug under six weeks 
she had captui'ed nearly twenty steamers, 
always contriving to pick up a collier among 
Ihein, so that she was able to ke(;p her bunkers 
?('plenished. Tt was lier captain’s iuvaiiahle 
practi('(‘ to sink his [irizcs, reserving on<' in 
which to send all the; crowds aiul passengei’S into 
port ; indeed, it is not <?asy to soe wdiat else 
he could ha\e done, as h(' (;ould not have 
hoped to tak(* Ihem into any frii'udly })or<, nor 
could he cumber his own shij) with the crews.* 

As a variety of adventure, the lOnuleii 
steani('d Ofu* evening into ^fadras roads, and 
threw shell into the outskirts of (he town for 

♦ It Wiis urgrd at tli*' tiiiM* tliat tho ik‘>iUuction of these xe^sels 
was contrary to Tiitcrnational Law, and t)»at I’lritaiii shunhl make 
reprisals. It is, Jjowever, aii<i always has tiecn qtiitc witiiiii the 
captor’s ripht to destroy enemy jtroperty at sea ; a nentral 
x»!SSp 1 (ftptiired is upon a different footiiiir, uinl must ind he 
de.dfoyed .sjive under e\rcf)tional eirciimsfance'*. 


the space of Jialf an hour or so — some oil tank' 
were std/ ablaze, and two or thrt'c natives killed • 
Fort George returned the. fin'- -probabK with- 
out effect — and the Emdon retired. 

It may be assumed that the German captain 
rt'ccived information by w ireless of the probable 
approach of colliers or other vessels as he was 
so very much on the spot ; in any cose ho w os 
.0 very courogeous and enterprising man, and a 
good sportsman ; but W’O wonted very badly to 
catch him. 'I’hcn* arc so many hole.s and 
corners in tliat jiart of the w orld, w here a ves.sel 
may lie for a t ime with little chanee of detect ion, 
and the khiiden’s speed would haxo enabled her 
to roach some such refuge' vc'i'y quickly. 

It was alleged against the Kmden, and some 
otlu'i* luTman ships, tliat they approacht'd 
under Ih'itish or French colours in order to got 
w ithin range, ti proceeding strongly condemned 
as “not playing the game.” It. may not bo 
very admirable, but it has always been con- 
sidered admissible, so long as no hosfile mi is 
committed; a vessel which fires upon another 
under a false flag is guilty of an act of piracy. 

Tow-ards ilio end of August there arris ed 
intelligence of tho destruction of one f>f tlio 
jiio.st formidable of Germany’s con\erted com- 
merce raiders. ’Phis was the Kaiser Wilhohii 
dor Gross(', a liner of 14,00h tons and 22 knots 
speed, arnn'd w'ith ten 4-incli guns. She had 
made good lu'r (‘scapo fro»u Bremioluix <'n soon 
after war was declared, and was probably one 
of tli(>S(< vevSs<;ls aln.'ady prov iriod w ith gmi^. 
etc., convert(;d, quite iiTt;guIarl\ , according to 
onr notions, into a mau-of-w ar oi' privab'cr after 
leaving port as an ordinary merdiant' ship. It 
was tliis ship whieli \\as Muiposed to li.ive 
.sunk the British vtfssel Hyades, off Periiainbuco; 
thence she had crossed tlic Atlantic and haunted 
the route of our Gajx; stt'amns, holding up on 
one occasion the mail steamer (Jalieian. wliicJj, 
however, she left in peace, anti liurrk'd away — • 
j>ossibIy warned by wireless of the proximity of 
a British cruiser. 

She was not permitted a long respite; on 
August 27 she was sighted hy the Jlighflyor, 
a. cruiser of 5,0)00 tons, carrying G-iuch guns, 
but not as fast as the German shij) by two 
knots or more. Tin; latter had a couple of 
colliers in company, ono alongside coaling her, 
and tlio Highflyer was within range before she 
could get fairly under w ay. 

There was a fight, hut it was not of long 
duration, the liner being clearly outclassed in 
tlio matter of ordnance. She liit the cruiser 
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Completely disabled in Zanzibar Harbour by the German cruiser *' Kclnlgsberg.” 


vvitli iiwliot or two, killing ono man and wounding 
tivo, bnt. Jua* doom was soaled, and sho shortly 
wc*nt down, hor onwv Ixang rosenod by tlio 
colliers. 

'riiis w.Ks a \'(‘ry good scon* for ns, as tlio 
German sliip might havtGjeen \'t‘ry tr(>ul>l(‘some 
on tliat route, d'he fight, took place .somewluTe 
off the round ot‘ the coast of Africa, noj'th of the 
Gape V(Tde Islands, near tlu* Itiodo Oro. 

'riie Highflyer had been eommissiontxl in the 
previous year as a training ship for tlu^ “ I'nblic 
♦School " naval cadids, a ntnv ifistitution for the 
recruiting of naval executive oflieers ; probably 
some of thes(' young genth'inen vvi'i'e on board 
at the time, and were thus brought fact* to faci* 
with the realities of naval service at this earlv 
period of their career. 

Another in(ad(*nt vvdu’ch aroused immense 


interest was a diu'l )>et\v(!en the Carmania, orie 
of our convert(‘d lini'rs, connuaiuletl by Gaptain 
Noel Grant, and a (Jerman ship of like natun^ 
anti about tajual force, the Gap Tralalgar. 

'Fhese two iintagonists taicountered on S(‘p- 
tember It off the east coast of Soiith Anaa’ica, 
and ther<‘ wms a stub})orn fight, .b'oi’ an hour 
and threi‘-(tuarters they engaged fierei'ly, 
exchanging hard kno ‘ks. Jt w as a nwival of 
the <>ld duels in wars of the past ; with the 
difference', liowe'ver. that these almost invari- 
ably involved the capture of the vaiujuislu'd 
vessel, v’ery often by l)oarding. In the war of 
Ihll boarding was, of cour.se, out <»f the 
(juestion ; aettions wtTe fought at anything from 
to I0,h0(j yards, and they ! a iged away 
until one or the ollu'r weait down witJi colours 
flving- 
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Used by ihe Germans as an armoured cruiser. Sunk by H.M.S, “Highflyer" off Rio de Ort'. 


So it was in this instance ; tlio (vannania. 
eoininonccd (he action at 9,000 yards, and a 
li\’rly niiitual (ire was mainfaineU at. vari«ais 
ranges, hut never within 9, 000 yards. 'Flic 
Ih’itisli gunnel's, ho\\(*v<.“r, pros'ed tluanseU t s 
the sii|H*ri()r niarksinen, getting tlicir liits in on 
the hull at or n(*ar tlw^ wat(‘r-line, while the 
(h'nnan projt'ctik's mostly eiMshed into th(‘. 
boats and upper works ; moreover, from tla^ 
account of an I'yc-wit ness, (’aptain Grant 
appears to have manamvred liis sliip more 
elev(‘rly, often contriving to presiait her end-on 
to the enemy, and using his guns ahead or 
astern with fatal effect upon tla* huge target 
pri'SiMited hy llu' Cap 'Frafalgar, broadside on. 


Tliere was no bleneliing, liowcver ; the ( Jerman 
commander took liis gruelling like a man, and 
the sur\ ivors of liis crew got away in tlui 
Collier, thanks to the np[)roaeh of a, ( ierman 
cruis(‘r, with which lie* Cap Trafalgar was in 
wirek'ss eominunical ion during the action. Slie 
did not htM\(‘ in sight, but (’aptain (Jrant, 
ha\ ing picked u|) tla* WMr(‘less message, thejught 
it was time to be (iff. The (Virmania bad nine 
men killed and twenty-six w’ounded ; the 
(k'rinan, which was r(*pi‘at(‘dly hulk'd, must 
have suffered a far lu*avier loss ; she was in 
(lames before the action Jiad been half an hour 
in |>rogress, and (*apsized before she sank. 

AlcanwhiU* our regulai* eriiisei's had not been 
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idlf*. The Berwick, Captain Lewis C. Bakca*, 
captured in the North Atlantic the Hamburg- 
Ainerika liner Spreowald, which was known to 
bo fitted as an armed cruiser ; also two colliers 
witli about G,000 tons of coal, ISO tons of pro- 
visions, destined for the enemy’s cruisers -a 
v(uy useful haul. The Boruick also captured 
an American ship laden with ammunition, and 
a Norwegian with coal, and the French crui^ca- 
Condo made a similar capture. 

On the east coast of Africa the small British 
cruiser iVgasus met an untimely fate. She had 
(lonesome useful work, including the destruction 
of l)ar-cs-Salaam, in Cerman Fast Africa, with 
its wireless station, the sinking of a ginihoat 
and of a floating dock. On Septemlxa* 20, 
whilo she was lying at Zan/ahar, giving her 
engines and boilers a necessary ov(^rhaul, the 
(lerman cruiser Kdnigsberg appeared and 
atlack(‘d her. The TV'gasus, thus takiai at a 
disadvantage by a vi'ssel carrying more up-to- 
date ordnance and outranging hers, had no 
chance. She w’as terribly batl('red, and had 
(’Ventiially to be bc*ach<'d, with 25 killed and 
80 wound(‘d out of a crow of 25 t - a very hea\ y 
loss. Th(‘ Kiinigsberg st(‘amed away, and her 
danuiLrt's are not known. 

'riu' Yarmouth, Cajjtain TTenry C(.)ehran<‘, in 
the JOast Indies, cajd tired and sunk the Ham- 
burg-Amcrika liner .Markomania . and tla^ (Jrc'ek 
st(‘am(‘r Ponto])oros, with c(.)al, which latli'r 
\^ as taken into harbour,* 

On the west coast of Africa tlu‘ cruiser 
Cumberland, (5ipta.in Cyril Fuller, mad*' an 
exeelloiit haul in the middle of Sef>tember at 
the (jJernian port of Cameroon (Kam(*run), in 
tlu? Bight of Biafra, destroying two small rivi'i* 
>t(‘am(‘rs laden with ammunition, appropriating 
tlu‘ gunboat Soden for our own use, and cap- 
turing no fewer than nine Jiierchant steamers, 
all in good conditicai, of ti total of over 
50, 0(H) tonnage. This was a good olT-s<*t 
against t\ic Vaiideus acliievi'uu'uts, witli a 
decided balance in our fiUour ; f«»r, thanks to 
our command of the s('a, wc' were not compelh'd 
to sink our prizers, and these vessels, with their 
coal, etc., were probably worth some l!400,00(). 

Another German cruiser had lieen busy, how- 
ever, in the Atlantic, and exacted a j>rctty 
heavy toll. '^I’liis wiis tiu* Karlsruhe, which 
intercepted and destroycxl no fewer than tliir- 
tecn steamers in the course of a wcu'k or two. 

* The ONvuiTrt of the Pontop »ros prole^tcd Uiut, if ^he 
['oaliiitf Mic Ucnmin siiip, it wa^ hy comjiulsion. tliouRli it liiul 
? rr\ ioiisly hecii rcjiorteil that .‘'he wa.s artiii” ua collier lor the 
Kmtlrn. 



J'u iiS 


CAPTAIN KARL VON Mlil.LHR, 
Commander of the Emdcn.” 

In the Faeitic the Leipzig and Niirnberg had 
some sue(‘('ss. 'the Drc'sden, Strassburg, and 
J5remen wt*re als(.) known to lx; at large in they 
Atlantic. 

On S(‘pt('mber 22 tlx' two eruisi'rs Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau aiTi\('d off Fapi'eta, the 
eJiief town of 'J’ahiti, in tlx' Soei(‘ty Island.'-', a 
French e«.»lony, ('iitin'ly unproteett'd. Tlx'v sunk 
a small and harmless disarnxd gunboat, and 
tlien pr()eeed('d t(j shell the open town. This 
erut'l and absolutc'ly u.sek'ss jinx-eeding was cxi 
a par with many other ineidt'iits, a])])ar('ntly 
the outcome of wanton ini.st'liievoiisncss. 

Tlx* end of Octolx'r <*anx‘ witli a further 
cx\)loit on thf3 iiart of the Kmden, whieln 
disguised by an extra dummy fuiuiel, and 
flying tlx' .lapanese colours as slx^ approached, 
eout rived to loi'pt'do a small Russian eriiist'r 
and a destroyer in the British harbour of 
IN'iiatig. At last, (.m Novtanber 10, came the 
w’clconx; new s that the Fmdeii had Ixx'ii caught 
at Kix'ling ( Vicos Island by His Maj(‘.dy\s 
Australian ship Sydiu'v, and driv(‘n ashore and 
burned. 

Such was the pcjsitioii at tht' ( iid of ihri'e' 
months’ war. So far from suffering from 
famine prii.M's and shorlagf* of food, the pt'oplo 
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nf tJu-«o were able to live much as 

usual, with a slight rise on some ooinmoditit's- - 
thanks to the silent pressure of our sea-power, 
at home and abroad. 

Despite her com])laints to the contrary, 
Ch'rniany possessed, at llie opening of (lie war, 
a good nuinlxT of “ |)kices in the sun”-- 
eolonies scattenal about in various warm 
quarti'is of the globe ; to wit, German Hast 
Africa, Gcniain South West Africa, Cameroon, 
aial Togcjlaml ; in the Pacific, German Kew 
Cuiia-a, the Pismarck Archipelago, one of the 
Iarg(\st of tin? Sidomon Islands, the Caroline, 
Ladrone, IVllew and IMarshall Islands; and 
further east the Samoa Islands, or at kaist the 
ohit't portion of them. All these possessions 
were accessible from seaward, and con.setpiently 
fitting objects for the ath'ntions of the Pri,tish 
Navy; and there uns one very important ])ar- 
ticular in whiclnthey were worthy of notice — 
namely, that every one of them was probably 
fitted with a wirele.ss toK'graphy installation. 

The remarkabh' deveh^pment in wireless 
telegraphy which had occurred during the 
ten or twelve years previous to tlu* war had 
been exploi((‘d by Germany with characteristic 
energy, and it is lait I'asy to over-rate the* 
importance of this somewhaL uncanny means 
of i'oinniunieat ion. lake .many other very 
admira})l(* and useful inventions, it h;is its 
drawbacks during time (4' war ; enemy messages 
may be intereoptod and ulili.sed to his dis- 
advantage, and a code will not always avail to 


ensure immunity froni tin’s; but on the whole 
it is thc! most' vahiahle in(‘diuin of communi- 
cation ever invented. 

Ueulizing the importanee of tlii< r.ew faettn’ 
in warfare, Germany had, in IfiOfi, en'ctt'd at 
Xaueii, about li ve-and-tw ('Uty mill's from 
Perlin, an f'\])eriment al wirehss station on a 
grand scale, and had tlua-e gradually develop(*<.l 
ap[>aratus of ijumensi' range and powta* ; while, 
at thc sanii^ time, wirdess installations wen? 
set n[) in all her ciiief dependi'iieies ; inde(‘d, it 
was not known in what (ju.irter tliey might not 
exist, for th(*y need not have been confined to 
German tt'iritory. It is not absolutely neec's- 
.sary to set. up a great naist or tower in order 
to establish, at least, an effect i\'(‘ receiving 
station ; an unobtrusivt' arrangement at a 
window will serve very well, and may rc'inain 
altogether unnoticed; and it is certain that 
such means were emi)loyod in this instan ce. 

The range of modern wireless telegra])hy is 
iimnen.se ; mort) than two yt'ars before the waiv 
the Nauen station covered a circle of son e 
3,500 miles radius, and this had been increased, 
until it was certain that German cruisers and 
others on the coast of South America, over the 
whole of German Africa and in the Past Indies 
could be reached from Perlin ; in fact, with 
reinforcement by powerful intermediate 
stations, the whole world was practically 
C( iverod. 

d’he fact was not overlooked by British 
soldiers and seamen ; and wherever a Gerniau 
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station could bo succossfiilly attacked the first 
business was to locate and dt*stroy the wireless 
station. 

The cruiser Pepjasus was busy, quite early in 
the war, in Gorman Kast Africa, and was 
responsible for tlie destruction of the wireless 
apparatus at l)ar-es-Salaain, a little north of 
Zanzibar ; unhappily, as previously rec^ordod, 
she was caught at a disadvantage and put out 
of action before islie could perform other 
valuable servi(^e. 

Karly in August an expedition was planned 
from Now Zealand to capture Sairnoa. Islands, 
and it was very ably carried out, under Kear- 
Admiral Sir George Patey. Samoa had Ihhmi 
the scene of much international wrangling in 
past years -Britain, Germany and America 
all having a finger in the pit‘. It was out' of the 
resulting crises which caused the scjuadron of 
men-of-war to be assembh'd at Apia in 1889, 
wlu'ii every ship in l-la* harbour was w'rec.k(‘d 
in a furi(jus cyclone, except the British cruiser 
Calliope, (!ominand(‘d by Captain H. C. Kanes 
who, with a combination of skill and resolution 
which evokt'd enthusiastic admiration on the 
sj)ot and at hom<‘, took his ship out through 
t he reefs in the* t<'«‘t h of the storm. Kventually, 
in 1899, a solution of the dilVicult international 
ja’ohlem was arrivc'd at -( l(‘rinany ri'taining tla* 
principal islands, AmericMi tlie othcis, while 
Britain retired from the seen<‘ with certain 
(-•ompensat ions, including tlu' possessioji of 
tli(‘ gn'ater part of the Solomon Islands, and 


also the Tonga Islands. On March 1, 1900, the 
German flag was hoisted with due ceremony 
at Samoa ; it was now, with a dramatic absence 
of ceremony, to bo hauled down again. 

The expedition left Wellington, New Zealand, 
on Augast 1.5, bound for tlie French island 
Xiwv ( 'aledoiiia, it being considered prudent 
to pursue an indirect course, in view' of |>ossib1e 
interforonee from two largo German cruisers, 
the Scharnhorst and Gneiseriau, which wen? 
known to bo about in the Pacific. At an 
appointed rendezvous the British cruisers 
Psyche, Pyramus and Philomel met and took 
charge of the c'xpedition. 

/ViTiving at New Caledonia on August 29, 
till* Britisli wssels left again on the 23rd, 
stnngthenc'd V>y th(* addition of the French 
cniisia* Montcalm, and subsequently by thi‘ 
liattli* cruiser Australia and the cruiser Mel- 
bourne, of tlie Australian Navy — the former 
flying the Hag of Koar-Adiniral Sir Geoi-gt? 
Patey. After a call at Fiji Islands, tJie expedi- 
tion arrived off Samoa on August 30, and 
steered for Aj)ia, on Upolu Islaiui. tlu? head- 
quarters of 1-ho German government. After 
some preliminary jirecautions to ascertain tbat 
there wen' no mines about, the i?syclie steamed 
in under a flag of truce, and convoyed to tlie 
authorities tlu' demand of th(‘ British Admiral 
for the surn'uder of the Island. 

The Germans were eonsiilerahly taken aback, 
as they liad been expecting some of their own 
w'arshi])s ; but they had no force available 



SAMOA. 

The Harbour of Apia. 
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HARBOUR AND FLOATING 
Surrendered to the 


which was caj^ablo of uf'foriiig any effect iial 
rcvsistanco, so there was not lung lor it but to 
yield. The suiTender being made known by 
signal, the squadron immediately steamed in 
and aneliored, armed parties of bluejackets 
were cjiiiekly laiid(‘(l, and took charge of tho 



ADMIRAL MEYRR WALDECK, 
German Governor of Kiau Tschau« 


chief streets and bridges, &c., while the main 
body was disembarked. The government 
buildings were seizt'd, the plugs in tho telephone 
exchang(5 ])iilled out to prevent any incon- 
venient conversations atnong the residents, and 
an arnu‘d party startl'd out to seizi* tho wireless 
station, conspicuous by its tall, latticed iron- 
work mast, some tJuve or four mill's distant. 
Meantime the German flag had been uncere- 
moniously hauled dowii by a soldier, the Ger- 
mans ruefully saluting it before it wius carrii'd 
out of sight. 

On the following morning at eight o’clock 
the British flag was slowly and soleibnly 
hoisti'd, to a saliiti^ of twenty-one guns from 
the Psyche, reacliing the summit of the stai'f 
with tho final report; tho troops gave tlio 
“ lioyal Salute,” and the ceremony ended with 
the National ;Vnthom, and throe rousing cheers 
for tlio King. 

It was very well dojje, and tliere were no 
unnecessary and aggravating international con- 
troversies to de.tract from tho success ot a per- 
fectly legitimate and humane operation. The; 
Germans, sinc<‘ the declaration of war, had 
treated the British and French residents with 
coiuptcsy, and received, it is noodless to say, 
similar treatment at our liands ; the Governor 
was sent to New' Zealand for detention, but 
was treated as a distinguished guest. 

The largest island in the Iflsmarek Archi- 
pelago, to the North of New (jiiinea. is Neu 
Fommern (Now romcrania, formerly New 
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DOCK OF TSINGTAU. 
Allies, November 7, 1914 


Hritain) ; the centre* of government is at 
Herbertsliolio, at the north-east end of the 
island, upon what is known as the Ga/.elle 
Peninsula. Tt was known that there was a 
wireless station in this vicinity, and an atfempt 
had been made early in August to reach it, 
but it had only been found possible to destroy 
the post udiee. On September 11, however, 
a naval landing ]»arty, under ('omnmnder 
J. A. 11. lleresford. managed to get on shore 
at daybreak unobserved — j)Tesumably at some 
distance from the town — and at se\ (*n o’clock 
presented themselves to th(' astonished resi- 
dents, and ])roet;ed(‘d, without oj)j)osition, to 
hoist th('. British Flag. Tlu;y then set. out to 
destroy the wireless station, but hero they 
encountered considerable op])osition, and Iniving 
reasoti to sus})ect that the road W'as mined and 
ambushed, they fought their way through the 
bush for four miles, with very little loss; the 
Germans in charge of tlu^ station surrendered, 
ai^d on the following day guns were landed, 
and the ])hie(5 formally oeeu|)ied ; two German 
odiec'rs and five non-commissioned othcers 
were made prisoners, also thirty native police. 

The German governor had retked to the 
island of Bougaiville, in the Solomon Islands, 
and two days later our forcer, paid a \ isit there ; 
they mot with but little resistance, and after a 
parley the governor surrendered. 

Wilhelrnsbaven, in German New' Guinea, 
was occupied on September 24, without 
resistance. 


The Australian scpiadron, in conjunction w ith 
the local military, thus performed excellent 
service, aetcounting (iventiially for pretty well 
all the German wirt‘less stations in the Pacific. 
It was reported from Sydney in October that 
th<Kse on Yap (or Gap) in the (’aroline Islands, 
and Pleasant (or Nauru) island had been 
destroyed. Pleasant Island is a very small bit 
of terra firma, lying to the south-west of the 
Gilbert Islands, and really forming practically 
one of that group, wliieh is Tiritisli ; it is 
included, however, with the Garolirie Islands in 
the German sphere*. 

The.se satisfactory opeTalions wero to la* 
balanced by a sad misfortune*, involving tlie 
loss of tw'o officers a net thirty -two seame*ii. 
'I’be submarine A K. 1, })eiilt only in the previe)us 
ye*ar for the Australian navy, ei most valuable 
and up-to-date craft of her class, was im- 
aceountabiy lost. — that is to say, she dived on 
y<*pteinber 14 and nove.*r reappe'ared. Her loss 
was attributed to accident. She and her sister 
vcss(*l laid made the voyage* to Australia unde*r 
their own power, by far the longest voyagti 
then undertaken by a submarine. 

Meanwhile Japan had taken a hand in the 
war by sending an ultimatum to Germany, 
on August 15, demanding the surrender of 
Kio-chau. This was a very fine harbour, on 
the south side of the Shantung Peninsula, 
which Germuny had aerpiired, on a ninety-nine 
years’ “ l(*a.sf* ” from Ghina. as an ofTset against 
Britain’s aeepiisition of Wei-lwii-Wei, facing 
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Port Arthur. A cortain amount of territory 
inland was included in the lease, and the 
Gt^nnans proct^edod to fortify the town and 
harbour, whicli had many natural advantages. 

Ph(? .Japanese Government declared that the 
])ossession by Germany of this place was a 
source of irritation and possible mischief in the 
Far ICast, and on the refusal of Gennany to 
give it up, commenced combined naval and 
military operations against it, in which some 
of (jur wamhips took part ; the Kennet, 
destroyer, chtusing a German destroyer into the 
entrance to the harbour, canu; under the lire of 
the shore batteries, and sustained some damage, 
with several eaaualties. The affair developed a 
more military than naval side, and the Germans 
olTered a stubborn resistance. 'J'singtau, 
however, fell at the beginning of November. 

The Japanese navy rendered good service by 
tiie capture of Jaluit, or Bonham Island, in 
the Marsliall Grou]^, wheiv^ the (h'rmans had 
considerabl(‘ sup])lics and a wireless station. 
The island is of consid(‘rable size, and lia.s good 
anchorage \Nithin th(‘ coral reefs, with a clear 
\\ id(^ entrance on oiu? side. 

Jn Africa theij^' was some inland naval 
lighting — ptiradqMpIl as it may appear at first 
sight— on the grefe|Nyasaa Lake, the northern 
portion of which i%l3 into German Hast Africa, 
wliil(‘ the whole western shon; is in British 
G<>ntral Africa. 


On this inland sea Britain and Germany had 
each some small armed steamers, and these 
naturally came into conflict on some occasions, 
the Gwendolen, British, capturing a German 
craft in August. The Gwendolen was a vessel 
of about 350 tons, and was built on tho Clyde,, 
taken out in sections to (Jentral Afi’ica, and 
commenced her gemuine aquatic existence 
when launched on the lake in 1898. These 
minor operations, however, could have no 
weight in the matter of the conquest of ( lerman 
Bast Africa, which was essentially a military 
work. 

As an offset against the capture of Samoa, 
and consequent loss of a wireless station, a 
German cruiser, probably the Niirnberg, on 
September 9, visited Panning Island, the 
intermediate station of the Fiji and British 
Columbia subtiiarine telegraph, and subse- 
(juently cut tho cable. Fanning I.sland is one 
of a somewhat scattered grouf) of small islands, 
in lat. 4“^ N, long. 1(30'' W ; it was annexed, 
with the others, by Great Britain in 1888. 

Thanks chiefly to the enterprist^ of the 
Australian squadron, a great- deal had bcMui 
done by the (uid of October towards the com- 
plete interruption of Germany’s chain of 
wireless comimmication : but then* remained 
the mighty sweep from Xauen, wliich could not 
be controlkid, and which was doubtless b(‘ing 
used with effect (jver its vast radius. 
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T hursday, Soptembor 3” said 

the British onicial report, “ marked 
the ond of our Army’s long retire- 
ment from the Belgian frontier 
through Northern Franco.” Por the next few 
(lays < here was a lull in tlie fighting, which hud 
been continuous since the first collisions on the 
fn )iil ier. 

On Scplotiihi'f J (said Sir .John Erenrh) tho Briti.^h 
lore wiTO in position south of tho Marno hctwoHii 
I.ajiiiy and Si^ny-SigiK’ts. Up to tliis time T had beon 
nH|uosiod by Uonoral .loffro to defond tho passages of 
thr river as long a-^ po.ssihio, and to blow up tho bridge, s 
in iny front. After I had inado tho noeossary dis- 
positions, and tho dosi ruction of tho bridges had boon 
eiT('eted, J was a.skod by tin? Freneli Commander-in- 
Ciiief to eoniinne my roiiremont to a point some 12 
miles in war of the position I then oooupiod, with a 
view to taking up a .second position hehirnl the Seine. 
'I'his retirement was duly cnrri(*(l out. In tho meant line 
the tmemv laid thrown bridges and ero-..sed the .Mnrne 
in eonsid(>rahle force, and wa.s thnuUcning the Allie.s all 
along the line* (jf tho British I'orees and the .^)th and Iltli 
I'^reiieh Armies. ( V)nse(j\u‘ntly several small oulpo-t 
iU‘t ion.s t«)ok place. 

Air roeoiinaissanei’s revealed (o th(‘. Allies 
Hull the culuiuiis of tho Goriuar. Pirst Army 
had turned south -ea.st ward. 

'Phat army since tho battle noar Mons had boon 
playing its part in the colossal .str.'Jcgie endeavour to 

Vifi. 2. - f’art 10. 


creato a Sedan for the Allies by outHnnking and envelop- 
ing the loft of their whole lino so as to I'lieircle nnd tlrivo 
both British and French to the south. 'I’lii'ro was m)W 
a change in its objnetivo ; and It wa.s ol)s(>r\’ed that tho 
Gorman foroo.s opposite tho British wore hoginning to 
inovo in a south-easterly direction in,stea.d of continuing 
Honth-west on to the capital. 

Leaving a. strong rearguard along the line of f)n‘ Liver 
Oiirci^ (which flows south and joins the Marne at l.i/.y- 
s\ir-Ourcq) to keep off tho French Gth Army, which by 
then had boon formed and was to t)ie nortli-west of 
l aris, they wore evidently oxoonting what ainoimtod 
to a flank march diagonally across our front. 

1 mot the Kreiicli ('ornmandor in-rhiof at his ro(piest 
(continued Sir .John Kroneh) and ho informed me of his 
intention to take tho ofTcnsive forthwitli by wheeling 
np tho left flank of the Gth Army, ])ivotiiig on the 
Marne, and <h'reeting .it to move on tlio Ourc(( ; cros.s 
and attack tho flank of tho 1st Gorman Army, which 
was then moving in a sontli-eustorly diroction oast, of 
t hat river. 

Ho requested im* to cfTeet a ehango of front to my 
right — iny loft resting on tho Marne and my right on 
the .‘ith Army — to Mil the gap hi'lween that army and 
tho Gth. 1 was then to advance against the enemy 
ill my front, ami join in tlu' general off('n''i\e, movemont. 
. . . German troops, which wm-e obseiAt'd moving 
M:)uth-oa«t np the left bank of the ()nre<j on tin' 4th, 
were now reported to he halted and facing that river. 
Hoads of the enemy’s columns woie soon erossfn|j at 
Uhangis, La PVrIrs Nogent. Uliatoau 'I'hicrry, And 
Me/.y. 

Uon.siderahle German eolnnms of all ann" weie mhui 
to be eoMvoiging on Montmirail, whilst hefon’ -^uiKset 
largo bivouacs of tho enemy were located in tho neigh 
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boiirhood of ('oulommiors, '^outh of Kobais, La Korto* 
(jlaucl)or. tind Dagriy. 

There was eonsidcrablo fighting \n ith the r)th 
French Army, which foil Imok from its position 
eoutli of th(3 Marne towards tlje Seine. 

Thosfj oombinod movements f)racti<‘Mlly commenced 
on Sunday, Soptomber 0, at sunrise ; and on that day 
it may be said ihat a great battle opened on a front 
extending from Krmononville, winch was just in front 
of the left flank of tlio (itli French Army, tlirough Lizy 
on the Marne, Maiiporl huis, which was abouc the Biitish 
centre, Court ocon, which was the left of the .5th Frcnnli 
Army, to Ksternay and ( 'harloville, the loft of tho 9th 
Army und(‘r General Foeh, and so aloiig tho front of 
tlic 9th, 4th and .*{nl French Armies to a point north of 
the fortress of Verdun. . . 

The dispositions of the rival armies on tho 
front Taris-Verdini-Belfort wore the direct 
outcome of tlirt'o events which ha])pened many 
hundn'd miles apart on /lugust 22. 

The factor of time recpiired that the French 
Army should not la*, merely dispersed -for an 
army dispc^rsc'd in its own country has every 
chance of rallying furtlier back -but disabled. 
For this n'asoii tlie Oermans had evolved a 
plan of strategical doploymonf. leading up to a 
battlt* formation consisting of ti, comparatively 
tliiii centre with caiormously strong wings. 
'Phe fornu*!’ was to (uigage the enemy closely 
and keep him jiinned to his gronnrj while tho 
latter sliould sw ing around his flanks, eomplctely 
envelop him. and produce the “ supor-Sedan ’’ 
-o confidently anticipatc<l by German theorists. 
Tho great strengtli of the French fortiflentions 


along the frontier eoinmon to tlie two nations 
induced tho Germans to apply their |)lan to 
tho French frontier north of Verdun, i.e., 
through neutral b'rritory. Here the gap 
between Thionvillo and tho Ardennes would 
permit ttie passage of the Loft- Attack. Tho 
rugged r(jgif)n of tho Ardennes, traversed by 
few roads and railways, was allotted to the 
Centre. North of the Ardennes the Belgian 
plain, eovenid by a network of roads, railways 
and canals, was an ideal theatre of operations 
for the Right- Attack.* 

On August IG. while the*. Right-iXttack was 
still endc'avouring to burst its way through 
lk‘lgiiim, the French 15th Corps from Luricvillc 
reached Saarburg, cut- the railway between 
Metz and Sfrassburg and threatened tla^ flank 
and r(‘ar of the C(‘nnan Left- 2 \ttaek. On 
August 22 a ])ow’erful German detachment— 
perhaps four Corps - hurled the French out 
of Lorraine with Jieavy loss in men and guns. 
Thus the F ronch offensive in tho lost ]jrovinccs 
ended in tactical defeat, but it proved that there 
was no strong German force south of jMotz, 
and it induced the enemy to make, such a j) 0 wer- 
ful detachment, afterwards reinforced to two 
complete Armies — tho Gthand 7th — as amounted 
to tlio diversion of his whole Left-Attack into 
tho lost f)rovinces, where, during Mkj Battles of 
the Marn<.‘, they found themselves faced by 
that very barrier of J^'reneb forti*esscs which 
tho German plan of campaign liad proposed to 
ignore. 

'I’lio whole of this incident is very interesting 
as being Hie lirst suggestion of divided counsels 
in the German Headquarters. Purely strate- 
gical reasons recpiinal that the Germans 
should send a force only just strong enough 
to check the French advance in Lorraine. 
The success of tho lA'ft -Attack would auto- 
matically cl(‘ar tho enemy out of their lost 
provinces. To detafdi sufficient troof)s to 

• That this was really the German intention Is imlicatcd l>v 
four things : — 

1. It w’as in consonance wilh oft-declared German theory. 

2. The situation of tho fortilied line Verdim-'roul and the 
rugged Ardennes, coupled with the factor of time, practically 
compelled tho Gormans to restrict themsebes to a demon - 
strut ion against tho lino Vcrdnn-Belfort, pass their main masses 
through tho tw'O gaps, Luxemburg and tho Belgian riain, and 
connect them by a thin centre passing throtigh the Ardennes. 

:j. Tho known positions of herman Corps at noon on August 10, 
as published In Thn Times of August 12 and 10. 

4. Of tho twc‘nty-fo\ir Army Corps Begions into which Germany 
Is divided, at least seven lie south of a lino drawn east and west 
through Afetz. If there had been any intention to deploy a 
large force In Alsaee-Loiraino these Corps would have been 
railed and marched straight to their front —viz., due west: 
but the French oflensivo in tho lost provinces proved that, 
up to August 22. there was no large German force south of 
Metz. 
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.<,wash tho liostilo foroo at Saarhurg was t« this state of affairs were allowed to continue 

crip[)le’ the L('lt-Atta(;k. to precludes tlic much longer, it niiglit result in an insurrection, 

prospect of breaking the hrench line opposite which, of coui*se, would have a terrible effect 

Luxemburg, to abandon the hope of a new on friends and foes and neutral powers. It was 

and greater Sedan, to abort the whole [)lan necessary to make such an oxauiple of the 

of campaign at its very inception. It meant presumptuous enemy as woiild impress all 

ascribing to the Left Wing a defensive beholders. Kven on military grounds there was 

instead of an ollcnsive role — ^just when the somethmg to bo said for this line of action. 

Right Wing had lost several precious days Thirteen years before, the world had been 

betore Lieg<.> .ind tlie adoption of a new [)lan startled to learn from the evideiK.'o given in the 

of camfiaign at the xcay moment when the Dreyfus trial that, in the event of war with 

main army was about to seiik a deeisiv'e result. Germany, the French would take the offensive 

J he other line of argument was this: After in their lost provinces. It was, tliereforo, 

the Zabern incident, (huaaal von Falkenhayn quite possible that tlie French Corps at Saar- 

had (k'clared that Alsace-Lorraine might as burg was not the main body, but the advanced 

well be an enemy s country. Ihe I^rench had guard of a very powerful offensive. Every 

lunv biicn conducting oihaisive o])eratioii.s in plan of campaign is noce.ssarily liable to inodi- 
lh(*ir lost pro\ inees for a fortnight. If iication as the result of the first collisions. It 



KARLY MORNING AT THC FRONT. ^ Photo press. 

French Dragoons and British soldiers in the foreground. 
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WHS true that the Hight-Attack had experienced 
some delay, but it had now biu^t its way 
through Jlelgiaii opposition and was about to 
fall upon the enemy’s main army with about 
twice the numbers he was expecting. There 
could be no doubt that it would annihilate 
his hank and roll up his line. 

On this same day — August 22 — the French 
5th Army was defeated at Charleroi. The 
French trooj:)s which had formed for battle 
along the Meuse and Sainbre had been organised 
into liv(? “ Field Armies,” numbered from 
right to left. When the 5th Army was driven 
back from the Sainbre, the Jiritish and 4th 
Krtaich Ai*mies found their flanks uncovered and 
were oblige ‘d to conform. In the same way the 
retreat of the 4th Army necessitated that of the 
3rd. The right Hank of the latter, however, 
was protected by the great fortress of Verdun. 
One of Napoleon’s four strategical maxims 
was “ always manoeuvre about a fixed point,” 
and there cun bo no doubt that Verdun was 
General Jofire’s “ fixed point.” Verdun was 
tlie centre on whiidi the whole forces north 
of it pivoted as they fell back through an angle 
of 90 degrees until the British on the left of the 
line had reached the northern outworks of Paris. 
Meanwhile, a new 6th Army, which had been 
secretly concentrated in Paris, was brought up 
on the British left ; and a new 9th Army 
was formed and brought up into the French 


[Phitto l:>r(ss 

battle -front between their 4th and 5th Armies. 
Thus did the Battle of Charleroi infiuence 
the position of the Franco-British line between 
Paris and Verdun during the Battle of thw 
Marne. 

Again, on this same day — August 22 — 
the Russian covering troops on the Niemen 
defeated the Prussian covering troops near 
Gumbinnen and Instorburg. Three days later 
the Russian left wing advancing westwards 
through Galicia, met the Austrian Second 
Army at Lemberg in the first great battle of 
the eastern theatre of war. By August 28 
or 29 the Russians in East Prussia had laid 
siege to Konigsburg and pushed on to Osterode. 
The inhabitants — having a lively recollection 
of the Cossacks of a century back, and being, 
perhaps, not altogether ignorant of German 
methods in Belgium — incontinently fled for 
Berlin, where they filled the capital with panic 
and the ears of their Iving with cries for 
rescue. Wo may be sure that we have here 
another instance of divided counsels at the 
German Headquarters. It has been laid down 
that “ concentration of superior force at the 
decisive point is the grand rule of war,” for 
“ success at the decisive point is success 
everywhere.” It is also an axiom in strategy 
that there is not any place or district the pos- 
.session of which is decisive in any ceunpaign — 
not even the fall of Paris will be deeisive. 
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There is pnly one thing which is decisive, and 
that is the destruction of the enemy’s main 
field armies, not a detachment. The Russian 
forces in East Prussia may have amounted to 
a few hundred thousands, but it was not a 
question of hundreds of thousands but of 
millions. Therefore no victory in East Prussia 
could bo decisive, nor could any conceivable 
pursuit carried out from East Prussia bring 
the Germans to any point of real importance 
to them or to the Russians. If reinforcements 
were to bo sent to any place in the eastern 
theatre of war, it would be better to send them 
to Lemberg, because Germany could not afford 
to see her ally smashed up. A little arithmetical 
calculation would sufifico to show that the rnain 
Russian Army could not bo uj) for a long time 
yet. The Russians may have had enough men 
to smash the Austrian Second Army, if giavii 
the cJtance ; but they must not given tho 
chance. It was the business of the Second 
Army to light falling back continually till joined 
by the Eirst Army on tho line of the San ; and 
it was the l)usiness of tho combined Austrian 
Armies to fight falling back continually until 
the Germans could como up after they had 
decisively defeated tho French. The decisive 
point, therefore, was in Franco ; and it was 
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here and at once that the Gormans should 
“ concentrate superior force.” To weaken 
themselves at the decisive j)oint at this moment 
would be a fatal mistake. What could the' 
Russians do to injure permanently Gerinaiiy or 
tlieir ally ? Those that w ere in East Prussia 
could not possibly forec' tho impregnable lino 
of the Vistula ; thost* that wore in Galicia 
could not cross the Carpathians into Hungary 
to the south leaving undefeated armies on 
their Hank — they must advance westwards 
against those armies. Those armies had 
a succession of excellent defensive positions, 
such as tho San, tho Wistoka, tho Donajec*. 
The Russians could not exercise any material 
pressure on their enemies until they should 
reach tho rich industrial region of Silesia. 
They \vero now at Lemberg — 250 miles from 
Silesia. If tho Austrians could reduce the 
rate of tho enemy’s advance to five miles a 
day, he would not’ reach Silesia for seven or 
eight weeks. It is true that by then they 
would have lost tho w hole province of CJalicia 
for a time, but it was better to lose it for a time 
than to lose it, and much else, for over. In 
seven weeks tho Germans would join them, 
having accomplished tho complete defeat of 
tho French. In seven weeks in ISfiO tho 
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Gennans had broken the Army of Austria to 
qjpces, in less than eight weeks in 1870 they had 
destroyed the whole Kegular army of France. 
When the French advanced beyond the Moselle 
in 1870, von Moltke detrained on the Rhino 
instead of on the Saar, and thus, apparently, 
abandoned ninety miles of country to the 
enemy. In that crisis the Germans had kept 
their heads, and, in these exactly similar 
circumstances it behoved their sons to keep 
theirs. On the other hand it might bo objected 
that the continued occupation of East Prussia 
and Galicia by the Russians could not fail to 
have a terrible effect on friends and foes and 
hesitating neutrals. East Prussia must be 
cleared of the enemy and the Austrians must 
stand their ground at Lemberg. The Army 
in the East must bo rcinfcjrced by troops 
from the West. The French and the British 
had been hunted from pillar to post. What 
guarantee was there that they would not 
continue to retire indefinitely ? If they should 
decide to stand their ground now, who could 
doubt the issue ? The Germans might be 
at some slight disadvantage in point of 
numbers in the whole field, but, since the ini- 
tiative lay with them, they would natiu’ally 
spread a screen along thn enemy’s entire 
front, hurl overwhelming forces against a 
selected point and smash up all opposition. 


“ Success at the decisive point is success every- 
where,” not only in strategy but in tactica 
also. If the French could be beaten at tho 
decisive point they would be beaten every- 
where. 

The distracted Kaiser compromised : no 
troops were transferred from France, but all 
the troops on the eastern frontier of Germany 
were sent to East Prussia — not to Lemberg— 
and the Kaiser could not bring himself to adviso 
the retreat of the Austrians until too late. 
Von Hindenburg inflicted a heavy defeat on 
Samsonoff at Osterode (or Tannenberg) on 
tho last day of Augiust, but this was a very poor 
set-off for tho utter debacle of the Austrians 
two days later at Lemberg, where they wore 
said to have lost 130,000 men — killed, wounded,, 
and captured — and 200 guns. Four or five- 
German Army Gorps were immediately hurried 
from the western to the eastern front — again 
too late, for the Russians caught the Austrian 
First Army at Tomasow on September 6 and 
drove it westwards. Thus, by the time that 
the flghting began in the basin of the Marne, 
the whole Austrian Army was in full retreat 
on Oacow, and the Germans were advancing 
to the decisive battle of the west with the 
numerical odds somewhere xbout 100 to 85- 
against them. Moreover, and most serious of 
all, the German plan of campaign had been 
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changed twice; first, when the Left- Attack 
was changed into a Left-Defence ; and, 
secondly, when troops were transferred from 
the western to the eastern front before a decisive 
issue iiad been obtained in France, which obliged 
the Germans to turn their Right-Attack into 
a Right -Defence. The net result, as far us the 
struggles on the Marne were concerned, was to 
substitute an attempt to break the Allies* 
front for the attempt to envelop their flanks 
or flank. Thus did tlio battles of the east 
influence the numbers and dispositions of the 
Gernians in the decisive battles of the west. 

It was on the last day of July, 1914, that the 
Kaiser and his advisere took the step wliich 
flung the fate of man into the melting pot of 
w'ar. Just about a month later they took 
this other step of transferring troops from the 
western to the eastern front, wliich decided 
the issue, for within the octave, the fiery 
flood of German invasion which , bad swept 
across the fields of France and Helgiiun, 
burning and blotting out like molten lava, 
burst in thunder on the steel -bound barrier of 
the Franco -British Army at bay — and recoiled ! 

The Marne was no ordinary battle. History 
records a score or more of so-called “ decisive 
battles,” each of w'hicb in its turn has stood 
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like a mighty rock to divert the fortunes of thJ^ 
human race into this channel or that ; and 
there is hardly one of these which has not been 
more immediately decisive in itself and, there- 
fore, more apparently derusive in its effects 
upon history than the “ Battle of the Marne ” ; 
but the more we apjireciate tlie issues at atako 
and the really final ehariUitiT of the decision 
determined in the basin of the Marne, the more 
wo shall b(‘ convinced thdt the importance of 
that tremendous trial was as much greater than 
that of any previous conflict as the population 
and prosperity of the world to-day exceeds 
those of times past. The tide of Teutonic 
invasion Jiere readied its [litcli. For months 
the rollers (continued to hurl themselves upon 
the breakwater, but the barrier did not break - 
the tide was on the ebb. 

“The moral,” said Napoleon, “is to the 
physical factor us three is to one.” “ There is 
a force in w^ar,” says Hemlerson, “ more potent 
than ipere numbers.” Of all the factors which 
went to determine the issue in the basin of the 
^larne, there was, we may be siu^e, none so 
decisive as fnoral. As w'as inevitable, the Great 
Retreat had profoundly affected the issue of 
the whole campaign —not only in its material 
results, but more particularly in its moral 
results. Tt had settled for a generation to 
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come the estimation in which tho fighting man 
on each side would regard his opponent. The 
British soldier had formed a very definite 
appreciation of his antagonist, as a soldier and 
as a man. As a soldier he admired the Ger- 
man’s courage, but ho marvelled at his poor 
shooting, his mass-tactics, his lack of initiative 
and intelligence, and the way in which he per- 
mitted himself to bo herded and driven into 
action by his officers. He was, of course, not 
able to appraise correctly German higher 
leadership and staff work, but he was a first- 
class judge of matters within his competence. 
He conceived a profound contempt for the 
f jJerman company officer and his utter want 
<>f consideration for his soldiers and the in- 
habitants of the country through which he 
passed. As a inan ho considered the Gorman 
both a bully and a brute who had no notion 
of “ playing the game.” At Mens and after 
he had had some opportimity of witnessing 
fterman atrocities. Tlie extracts given below 
from letters written and statements made by 
Jiritish officers and men are typical of those 
which must be within tho Icnowledgo of eve'ry 
Knglish citizen. 

Never was attack made with more reckless courage 
nor pressed with such relentless ferocity. And never 
was defence conducted with greater heroism. Every 
mile has boon contested with stubborn gallantry, British 
and French retiring with their faces to the foe. . . . 
Their numbers were overwhelming. They gave us no rest. 
Night and day they hammered away, fjoining on like 


great 'waves. The gaps we made were, fil led .instantly. 
Their artillery, which. U well handled, played upon us 
incessantly. Their cavalry swept down upon us with 
iaroazing -recklessness. . . . Column after column, 
squadron after squadron, mass after rna.ss, the enemy 
came on like a battering ram crushing everything in its 
way. Shattered to fragments by shot and shell, tho 
•hordes of the enemy seoined in.^itantly to renew them- 
selves ; they swarmed on all sides. Nothing but the 
sheer pliioU, the stedfast courage and tho unflinching 
’detonninatiori of our soldiers saved the Arrav from 
annihilation. 

The lc).sse.s inflicted on the enemy mu.st have been 
enormous. They attacked iu solid formation, and 
whole brigades of infantry wore decimated by the fire 
of our rifles and guns. No army of civilised men (Min 
endure such devastation ns wa.s wrought amongst tho 
Gormans in this long buttle over scores of miles. 

A private soldier says ; 

They come up like a football crowd leaving ITaiup 
stead Park. They come marching up in droves, hriiig 
their rifles from their right hips. They have absolutely 
no idea of aim. If their rifle fire is bad, there is no doubt 
about tho accuracy of their work with the machine gun.s 
and heavy artillery. The aeroplanes gave thorn great 
help in finding tho range, and most of our soldiers werc^ 
injured by the shrapnel. 

Private Whittaker, of the Coldstream Guards, 
writes : 

The Germans rushed at us like a crowd streaming 
from a cup-tie at the Crystal Palace. You could not 
ml-s them. Our bullets ploughed into them, but still 
on they came. I was well entrenched, and iny rifle got 
so hot I could hardly hold it. 

Sir Robert Edgeurnbo, of Newquay, received 
a letter from his son, Lieut. O. P. Edgeurnbo, 
1st Battalion D.C.L.I., on tho staff of General 
Making, in which the following pas.sages occur : 

My regiment has had a had timo, and T am dread- 
fully afraid that they have been badly cut up, although T 
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can a."? ynt get no dclailfr!. They were caught in a village 
by (i erinuns in the houses, who hod mnnagod to got 
there by wearing our uiiifonng. Never again shall I 
respoot the Clernuins. They have no code of honour, 
and there have Iummi several <‘asos of their wearing 
Froneh and British uniforms, which is, of course, against 
the (ieneva Convention. 

The following is from an oHicer of the Royal 
l^^ieltl Artillery : 

One night wo had a great attack on us from a wood 
jiear our camp. Over 800 Germans were eounted next 
morning. They attacked shouting, “ Vive I’Anglo- 
Icrre,” headed by men dressed as peasants in Frem-h 
uniforms. 

A sergeant, wounded in the action near Mons 
says that : 

Aa he lay helpless on the ground the German infantry 
swept by. Ho eonhl hoar from the imploring erics of 
the wounded in his front that they were being rutb- 
lossly put to death by their savage foes. Closing his 
eyes and simulating death, the wounded sergeant lay 
perfectly still. As tlui Germans passed him lio received 

violent blow in the cht^st from the butt* end of a rifle 
which Ijroke one of bis ribs. 

It is only fair to state that the Ch*rmans were 
not always brutal and callous. 

H. O. W. Irwin, of the South Lancashire 
Regiment, writes that after three days’ hard 
fighting, in which the men behaved splendidly 
against overwhelming odds, he was wounded by 
shrapnel. Owing to the darkness he and other 
wounded were overlooked, and were left lying 
all night in a turnip field. 'Eventually the 
Germans discovered him . and offered the 


kindest treatment to him and otluM' wounded. 
A German soldit^r brought him a. bundb' of hay 
to lie on, and laU'r he was taken by stretcher 
bearers to a temporary hospital where he 
lay for a fortnight. He was then taken to 
Valenciennes, and by tlu' kindru‘ss of the 
CJerman etanmandant was |)ermittod to writer 
to his friends, the letter ,l>eiiig forwarded 
through Germany. 

Lieut. Irwin says the hospital was left to the 
Gen nans when the Allies retired. All the 
Fr(*neh doctors and nurses nanained on duty 
and the woundi'd prisoners rec(*iv(‘d excry con- 
sideration from the German ofliciaL. 

And what of France and the French, upon 
whom the brunt of the fighting and losses in 
men and material wore bound to fall — at first, 
at all events ? 

The Germans had advanced from Mons to 
near Luzarchos with a venom never siu’passcd 
and a vigour never equalled in history. On 
August .31 they were as near Notre Dame as 
Tilbury or Staines, TTortford or Reigate is to 
St. Paul’s. The Military Governor of Paris, 
wishing to be rid of “ los bouches inutiles,” had 
invited the citizens to leave, and nearly a third 
of the population had departed (^d the Govern- 
ment had withdrawn to Bordeaux. Those who 
remained were calm. The German airmen 
who had sought to terrorise the people by a 
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duily shower of bombs had achie\'t‘d uotliiiig 
more than the murder and mutilation of a few 
t‘lderly men and littlo girls. l^.Neii this had 
practically ceased, since half a dt)zcn bVeiich 
airmen had been detailed to attack the (jlermau 
aeronauts at sight. 

In 1871 the advocates of uncompromising 
national defence were tlie object of merciless 
attacks at the hands of vindictive political 
opponents ; 43 y(‘ars later no \'oice was 

raised in captious criticism of tho statesmen 
or strategists responsible for the nati(»nal 
safety. 

The defence of the great city had Ikhmi 
<* ompletely thought out and calmly prej»ared. 
Hundreds of civil engineers, masons, and other 
artisans had volunteered to clear the fields of 
I in' aromid the outer and inner rings of fort s 
and to coimcct up the forts themselves and to 
block or cov(‘r all roads leading into Paris with 
entn'nehments, l)arbed wire entanglements, 
chcvau.v de /rise and al^attis. Aeroplanes 
armed w ith mitrailleuses coritinunlly circled in 
the sky Immense quantities of food and 
munitions of war had been concentrated in and 
about tho city. Cattle, sheep and milch cows 
in tens of thousands were corralled on almost 
cvt'ry green space within the defensive peri- 
meter of DO miles. 3’he Hois do Boulogne w’as 
one vast stockyard. Thousands of .soldiers 
were eneampeol at such ])luces^as Versailles and 
Fontainebleau on the outskirts. 

Myriad.s of refugees had poured into Paris 
fi\»m all the country (o the north and east. In 


many tow'iiships in the track of the advancing 
Gormans oven the authorities had fled to avoid 
tho certainty of being ari*ested as hostages and 
tho probability of being shot on any pretext. 
Fveryw'herc, howo\’er, tho cure stood his 
ground, the father of his flo(*k, tho comforter of 
the bereaved, tho mayor, the \'illago constable, 
and the general factotum of tlu^ neighbourhood, 
lie often paid for his fidelity W'ith his life, but 
he* never flinclied from his post. Hnndn^ds of 
thousands of people had been induced to mo\'o 
on from l*aris by tius offer of fn'C fares on thi' 
railway. Many refugees l(‘ft by road. Inter- 
minable files of ox-wagons, tradesmen’s carts, 
hor.se -carriages and m(;tor-cars .strclehed along 
all the roads leading southwards from Paris, 
and everywhere might be seen brokeii-dtiwn 
vehicles, jettisoned luggage and stranded wa>- 
farers. 

But Ihiris herself — and Fraiuic like Paris — 
awaited the stroke of impending fafe, quietly 
and hopefully jireparcd to resist to the death, 
and comforted with the thought that, if tho 
worst should come to the worst, tho fall of Pai-is 
would not again involve the fall of Franco. As 
Bernhardi had pointed out, the fall of a fortn'ss 
— even that of Paris herself — woidd not again 
necessarily decide tlie issue of a campaign. 

It was estimated before the war that Germany 
would mobilize some 25 Army Corps (3 Divisions 
each) of First Line troops and a like number of 
“ Reserve ” Army Corps (2 Divisions each) of 
Second Lino troops. It w'as expected, and the 
Qvent went to show, that German}' would 
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allocate a fifth of her forces to a defensive 
campaign against Russia, while with 100 
German and 30 Italian Divisions she over- 
whelmed the 90 or 100 First and Second Line 
Divisions which, it was thought, Franco iniglit 
be able to put in the field, 'riio defection of 
Italy and the accession of Britain and Bolgiiim 
to the side of tho Dual Alliance brought the odds 
about level. Germany, however, designed to 
gain time as well as to save it. She, thcrefon^, 
commenced her mobilization secretly sonio days 
before her prospective adversaries, and it is 
probable that on August 22 there were 100 
German Divisions against, perhaps, 75 French, 
British and Belgian Divisions. During tho next 
fortnight the Franco -British Army must have 
been raised to about 95 Divisions, while, »xs we 
have seen, the Gormans ^\•ere reduced to, 
perhaps, 80 Divisions by tho transference of 
troops from the western to the eastern front 
and the necessity of providing a garrison for 
Belgium and the lines of communication. 
Allowing 20,000 men to a Division, and adding 
Staffs, Gavalry, Army Troops, &c., there must 
have been rather more than two million French 
and British and rather l(\ss than that number 
of Germans (extended on the front. Paris- Verdun - 
Belfort. Of combatants actually engaged 
there might have been about tlireo millions 
altogether. 

On September 4, as we hav'o f-een, it becanu; 
known to the Allies that the columns of von 
Kluck’s German First Army which had pursued 


the British from Aluns south-westwards to the 
outworks of Paris had suddenly turned sharp to 
their left t.c., south- eastwards. At the time, 
and for some time afterwards, tho reason for 
this sudden chang<? of objective, which cl<*nrly 
indicattd a change of plan, was much debated ; 
but it is now certain that it was duo mainly to 
the transference of German troop.s from the 
western to the eastern front, which necessitated 
a closing in towards the loft. This niovti of 
the 1st German Army to its left was a bold 
and most perilous operation, for it required 
von Kluck to execute a “ flank march ” along 
the front of the BritLsh and 6th French Armies 
and exposed his right flank to attack by those 
Armies. Everything now depended on which 
belligerent could attain his object first. Could 
the French (\mtre, possibly dispirited by 
retreat, withstand tho rush of the victorious 
Teutons ? Could the British, exhausted by 
their long retreat and possibly by their 
losses, participate effectively in tho counter- 
at-tack ; and, if so, could tho German First 
Army, after all its immense exertions, support 
the impact of a determined counter-stroke ? 
It was obvious that if (he Allies were to 
achieve success that success would not be 
complete unless the Cth Frcn(‘li Army could 
make itself master of the railway by which tho 
h\i-st German Army was supplied. 

1'he question {irose, “ What point will tho 
Germans sel(‘ct for tlu'ir attempt ? ” It was 
obvious that (Ikw would strike as near to the 
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OUR MEN ARE GREAT FAVOURITES 
WITH THE VILLAGE CHILDREN. 


lino of tlio Froiicli fortresst's as possible, beeatise 
success in this direction would enable them to 
dri\(‘ the Allies’ c(aitro and left away from the 
resources of the rich south and the great ]>en- 
fagon of ring-fortr(?ss(‘s (Belfort, Fpinal, Lan- 
gres, Dijon, Besan^ion) especially designed to 
shelter beaten armies ; to cut off the French 
front ier fortress(^s and eastern armies ; and 
reduce those fortresses and thus open a shorter 
and better lino of sup])ly with Gennany. But, 
not only was the line of the Meuse heavily 
fortified, but the adjacent country ^^as very 
hilly, covered with forests separated by strips 
of pastures land studded with spinneys and 
copses, traversed by hedges and broken by 
ravrnes. Uunning north and south parallel 
with the terrain of the ]\leusc, and separated 
from it by a comparatively narrow and broken 
valley, was the long forest-clad hill-barrier of 
the Argonno ending at Triaucourt and con- 
tinued southwards by a line of lakes and vast 
forests. In all these regions the population was 
comparatively sj^arse, supplies scanty, roads 
and railways few and far between, which 
prohibited the operations and supply of a largo 
force, and nothing but a large force could hop© 
to break the French line. 

West of the diflicult country of the Meuse and 
the Argonne stretched the interminable plain 
of the Champagne-Pouilleuse,‘ the plain of 
Chalons, the Aldershot of France, a hundred 
miles and more from north to south and 


some forty miles in width. A bare, open 
imdulating country of alternate heath and 
plough, scarred here and there by lines of 
small newly planted firs. A lonely, lost, 
depressing region, but sacred to Gaul and Frank 
as the ground on which from time immemorial 
they have repulsed invasions from the east. 
Here and there amid these endless wastes there 
is to bo found some place of interest — the field 
of Val my and the tomb of Kellerinan, the 
house where Joan of Arc was born, the spot 
where Goethe stood and wondered if this were 
the beginning of a now world, the homo of 
Danton, the “ Camp of Attila ” — a huge oval 
bank, several hundred yards in length, towering 
massive and lonely above the desolate rolling 
plain. Here, then, was the ideal terrain for the 
German effort. History was about to repeat 
herself. Once more the fate of Franco would be 
decided on the field of Chalons. 

On the west of the plain of Champagne lies 
the Plateau of Sezanne. If we imagine that 
plain and plateau were once on the same general 
level, thnt a long irregular fissure running 
roughly north and south suddenly appeared 
bet weevil the two, and that the plain then snnk 
some JOO ft., wo should have the line of bluffs 
in which the plateau falls to the plain under the 
name of “ T^es Falaises de Champagne.” At 
the foot of these “ cliffs ” rims the road from 
La Fere -Cham penoise to Rlieirns. Some fifty 
miles west, in the neighbourhood of Meaux, 
the plateau sinks into the Plain of Paris. 

Linking |)lain and plateau lies the Marne. 
It rises near Langres and fiows northward 
through hilly and thickly wooded country to 
St. Dizicr, north-westward across the Plain of 
Chainpagne, past Vitry-le-Frangois and Chalons, 
and westward tlirough the l*lat©au of S6zanne, 
by Epernay, Chateau Thierry, La Fert6-sous- 
Jouarre and Meaux, to join the Seine south of 
Paris. In the neighbourhood of Meaux the 
Marne receives three tributaries — the Gurcq, 
from the north, and the Grand Morin and the 
Petit Morin, from the east. Towards the eastern 
borders of the Plateau of Sezanne lie Les Marais 
de St. Gond — ten miles long from east to west 
and a mile or two broad — the source of the Petit 
Morin, which has been converted into a drain 
to carry off the waters of the marshes now in 
process of reclamation. 

The right half of the Allies’ line was based on 
the fortified lino l^elfort- Verdun. The left 
half of their lino extended from Verdmi and the 
difficult country of the Argonne and the 
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i .V«f'A/>rf/VT lUubtratwny 

FRENCH AEROPLANE BEING REPAIRED ON THE FIELD. 


M<‘us(‘ to Paris — the- greatest fortress in tin* 
world. 'J'lierefon^ botli flanks were secure from 
])eing turned, and tlie Germans wen^ induced t<» 
the jitU‘ni})t to l)r(‘ak the centn', ^^'lnle their 
right was exposed to an attack in flank, '^riaar 
troops in this direction had mad(^ such enormous 
exertions during t-)ie last three wee^ks and their 
losses had been so heavy that they must have 
been brought perilously nc'ar exhaustion. Their 
lines of communication, str(;t(Oiing over 200 
miles to Brussels, must have jm*s(mted many 
difficulties and many anxieties. 'Their whol(^ 
Army was committed to, a tactical effort 
abhorred of ( terman theorists. F rom Frederick 
the (Jn'at. who tleclared that above all things 
it was nt'cessary for the I’nissians to tliro\\ 
their gn'atesl v eight on their adversaru's’ 
wings, do\Mi to von Sehliefl’en, who points out 
that tlie e.ffort, against tlu^ .Austrians at vSadow a 
was futil(\ tlu‘ envelopment of an <‘.nemy’s 
flank or flanks, not the breaking of his line, had 
been th(‘ aim of (ItTinaii tacticians Sedan, 
not Ligny, had been their id(*al. Moreoxer, in 
this f)artieular instance success against the 
Allies’ centre would not m*c(*ssarily have been 
4 leei.sive. Tlu‘ Germans would still have Paris 
upon one flank and the French frontier fort- 
resse.«< and armies u})on the otlier flank ; and 
the Allies’ lines of retreat, across the Seine were 
all of)en and offered the means of rallying 
further back. Hut for the Germans defeat 
must inevitably mean that downfall which 


(ileneral von Htaaihardi said must, follow the 
failure of her bid for world- [)ower. 

'riio Allies Clin fiK'c (Icfciif-;. For Germany a 
rlcfcnl in a battle on tlio gntnd scale nmst now mean final 
tailnre. She lights with (wery eivilizcd nation praying 
for her downfall, and for the obliteration of the jierverse 
ambitions which have l(>d her to plunge tlie world into 
strife. . . . We note that tin' Crown Trince’s Army is 
hidievod to ho near (’halons, a plaeo of (i\'il on»*n for any 
Attila or his olYspring. . . . lien* Atlila was over- 
wliolmod and liero propluds inmiini-rahle have declared 
that some <lay Armageddon would be fought. 1 1 is being 
waged upon the viTy ground where Napoleon conducted 
his campaign of IS 14, which still remains a masterpiece 
of defensive strategy. Fcrc tJhampenoisc . . . was the 
scone of the famous rcsistauee of a French force which 
i-efusod to surrender to the Allii^s even when its general 
had delivered up his sword. Udio whole region is full of 
inspiration for the Army of France. {The Timcn, 
Soplemher 9.) 

The higher command on both sides took th(*ir 
soldiery into tht'ir confidence. Tht^ T’rcneh 
ollic(‘rs were directed to i‘xplaiu to their men 
that thi^ retreat from the Belgian frontier 
htfd been a strategietil movement dc.sigried to 
gain time ; that the plans of the Gn^at G('neral 
Staff had now matured, and that the momcmt 
harl arrived for decisive action. 

On Septomber 6 General Joffre, th(‘ Coni- 
inander-in-Chief, issued an order to all tlu* 
French troops in the following terms : — 

At ihc momont when a battle on which the welfare 
of the <*ountry depends is about to begin. I feel it incum- 
bent upon mo to remind you all that this is no longer the 
finie to look behind. All our efforts must be directed 
towards attacking and driving back the enemy. An 
Army which can no longer advance must at all costs 
keep the ground it has won, and allow itself to be killed 
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on the spot rather than give way. Jii the present, 
ein-urnstances no faltering can he tolerated. 

On the sumo dat(» Sir dohn French issued 
the following Special Army Order to the British 
troops : - 

After a iu<>.st trying scaies of operations, mostly in 
rt'iireinont, which have !)erii rendered necessary by the 
gtiiieral strategic plan of the Allied Armies, the British 
forces stand to-day formed in lino with their Fnnich 
comrades, ready to attack tlui enemy. Foiled in their 
attempt to invest Paris, the Germans have been driven 
to move in an easterly and soutli-eastcrly <lirection, with 
the apparent intention of falling in strength on the 
5th French Army. In this opf'ration tliey are expoMiig 
their riglit flank and their line of communi<‘ations tt) an 
attack from tlio combined Gth Fn'nch Army and the 
I Brit ish for(;e.s. 

f call upon the British Army in France to now show 
(he enemy its power, and to push on vigorously to tlie 
attack beside the Otli Freneb Army. 

1 am sure 1 shall not call upon them in \ ain, but that, 
on the contrary, by anoth(*r manifestation of the imig- 
uificent spirit which they have shown in t lie past foii night, 
they will fall on the enemy’s flank witli all their strength, 
and in unison with their Allies drive them hack. 

On the entry of the victorious Fr(?ncli into 
Vitry-lo-Fran^ois there wjis found in the house 
that had boon occ*u])ied by the staff of the 8th 
Cierman Army Corps the following order sigiieti 
by Lieut, - General TiilfT von Fschorx^ und 
VVeidenbach : — 

Vitry-le-Fran(,‘ois, »Scpl. 7, I0.3t) p.in. 

'the object of our long and arduous marches has been 
achioved. The principal French troo])s have been 
forced to accejit buttle after having been continually 
forced back. The great decision is nridouhtedly at 


hand, 'ro-morrow, therefore, the wliole strength of the 
German Army, ns well as all that of our Army Corps, 
are bound to be engaged all along the line from Paris to 
Verdiin. To save the welfare and honour of Germany 
J expect eviny oflicor and man, notwithstanding the 
hartl aiul hcrou*, fights of the last few days, to do his 
duty unswervingly and to the last breath. Everything 
depends on tlio result of to-morrow. 

Both Anuie^: — the (Tcrinan and the French — 
wore niiiiiborcd from the riglit. J3y tho 
morning of Sunday, September G, tlie Frencli 
1st and 2nd Armies, ba.sed on tlie lino Bolfort- 
\'<-rdun, wore facing the Cerman 7th (von 
Hooringen) and Gth (Crown Frince of Bavaria) 
Armies in Alsace and Lorraiiio. 'Fho extreme 
right of tlie French still clung to a corner of 
Alsace, and their centre to Nancy, while the 
left of the 2nd Army lay eiist and north of 
Veudun. 

During tlie Battle of the !\fnrno tliese German 
Armies attacked tho French Ai*inios opposed to 
them. At Nancy, in partieulni*, these attacks 
were of a desperate nature. There was a great 
unfortified gap between the fortresses of Toul 
and Epinal, and the object of this attack on 
Nancy was to penetrate behind the main French 
Army, so that a success on the Plain of Chalons 
would enable the Germans to cut oft’ tho 2nd, 
3rd, and part of the 4th French Armies, together 
with tho fortified lino Vordun-Toul witli its 
garrisons. 



MEAUX. 

The Pont du Moulin, destroyed by French Engineers. 
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THE BRIDGE 

(General Sarrail’s 3rd French Army was based 
on Verdun and the Meuse Heights. His right 
extended to a point north of Verdun and his 
left towards Dar-le-Duc. Thus he faced west 
and stood back to baelt with the 2nd French 
Army. '^Pho 3rd Gt^nnan Army (Crown Prince) 
which had poured westwards through Luxem- 
burg and turned south tlirougli the Argomic, 
now faced to attack the 3rd French Anny, with 
tlie object of breaking the French fortified lino 
V'^erdun-Toul at Fort Troyon and thus complete 
the investment of Verdun. 

A glance at the map of the districts adjacent 
to the frontiers common to Germany and France 
will show that all the railways which cross this 
frontier are led tlirough the great P>ench 
frontier fortresses and diverge again on both 
sides. 

General de Langle’s 4th French Army was 
south of Vitry-le-Francois, facing north. It 
stretched across almost the whole plain of 
Chalons, which had been selected by the 
Germans for their principal effort, and it had 
for its chief opponents the 4th Gorman Army 
(Prince of Wiirtemborg). 

The 3rd German Army (von Hausen’s Saxon 
Army) seems to have been much reduced by 
this date. Most of its units reappeared later on 
the eastern front. The gap thus created in the 
German strategical line had been filled by 
von Billow closing in to his left and by von 
Kluck turning sharjj to his left when almost in 
touch with the outer defonces'^of Paris, so as to 
close in on von Bulow. 

(Vnoral Foch’s newly formed 9th French 
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Army had just boon brought up botwoon the 
4th and Tith Armies. According to Le Temps of 
September 5 it held the line Camp de Mailly- 
Sezanne, but it is probable that its left flank 
extended further west. Its principal opponent 
was the 2nd Gorman Army (von Bulow). 

General d’Ksp6rey’s .Oth Froncli Army h(‘ld 
the lino Esternay-Courtocon with (’onnf?au’s 
Cavalry on its left flank, while General Pan’s 
6th French Army, advancing from the north 
of Paris, pushed eastward with its right 
on the Marne, near Moaux, and its l(*ft 
towwds Betz. These two French zVi-mi('s had 
for their chief opponent the 1st German Army 
(von IHuck). The latter proceeded to a(;t as 
if ho had only these two armies to deal with. 
He left the 2nd and 4th Reserve Corps on the* 
east side of the Ourcq, between La Forte Milon 
and the Marne, facing west, to hold off tlic* 
Gth French Army, while with the 4th, 3rd and 
7th Corps he advanced to Coulommiers, 
Rebai-5, La Ferto Gaucher, and points bctwc'on 
that place and Montmirail, with the apparent 
intention of attacking the centre and left of the 
5th French Army. It is difficult to understand 
how any German General could have come to 
consider the British Army a negligible quantity. 
It is true that for more than a generation the 
Germans had boon engaged in persuading their 
fellow-countrymen, particularly their troops, 
that their own Army was very much superior to 
any other in the world. Being driven by 
necessity to adopt universal service, with a 
very short Colour-Service, they had sought to 
establish the great superiority of the new 
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system by decrying the old. Tlio volunteer 
Zo?igf -service Army of Britain was to them a 
relic of the Dark Ages, and they never lost any 
opportunity of declaring that its olhcers were a 
sport-loving band of amatoiu’s and its rank and 
file a mob of “ mercenaries ” recruited by crime 
and hunger from the dregs of the population. 
It is related that when someone suggested (o 
Ihsmarck that tho British /Vi-my might ho 
lauded in Germany, he very quietly roj^licMl : 
“ if it does, I shall ring for the police and have 
it locked up.” We have related how a general 
order issueil by the Kaiser in August had 
described it as ” contejnptiblo.” It had b(Min 
forced to retreat from its position at Mons and 
had been driven back for nearly a fortnight. 
Taking one consideration with another, the 
({('mum authorities seem to have eoncludiHl 
that tho 13ritish Army n^ally could be ruled out 
of the immediate prol)l(.an. Anyone who has 
been in touch with (.icrinaii thought for the 
last generatioji must have observ(‘d in them the 
))(.'euliarly Chinese charae.tisristic of d(^ciding 
that a thing must bo so hc'cause tlu^y wish it to 
b(' so. On this occasion it was viTy meon- 
venient for the Germans that the l.h'itish Army 
should be able to intervcjie in the approaching 
struggle, and, Gu'refore, of eotirse, it could not 
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LIVE SHELLS LEFT ON THE HATTLE- 
FIELl) BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR 
RETREAT. 

do so. The only other possil)le explanation 
is that the Germans had to “chance it.” 
'Plu'ro was a gap between the 51 li and htli 
French Armies, and the Germans propos('d tr) 
hold off the latt(T while tljc}^ en\(‘lo])(‘d tlie 
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left wing of the former, but the troops engaged 
in the latter operation would themselves be 
liable to an attack in flank by any troops which 
might come up in the interval between the two 
French Armies. As a matter of fact at this 
moment the British Army, to the extent of 
five strong Divisions, with five Cavalry Brigades, 
was lying concealed by the Forest of Crecy 
from Villcnouvc-le-Comte to Jouy-le-Chatc^au. 
That von Jvluek thought th.at there was at least 
a remote possibility of the intervention of the 
Jiritish is suggested by the fact that ho des- 
patclied his 2nd Cavalry Division towards 
Coulommicrs, and his Uth Cavalry Division to 
a i)oint w(^st of Crecy. Tims placed, the 
(lerman horsemen should bo able to notify tla^ 
approach of any hostih^ trooy)s from the 
south-west. 

Th(‘ battle may bo said to have commenced 
with tlu-i advance of the 6tb I^Vench Army 
against the Ouhmj. 'TIk^ Germans consisted of 
three First Dine Divisions of the 2nd Corps and 
two Second IJne Divisions of tho 4th Reserve 
Corps. They held the plal cniu on the east bank 
of tho Ourcq, w iiieli hen* runs in a d(H5p trench 
or ravine. Th(.‘y held most of tlu^ villages 
on the plateau west of the Ourcq as advanced 


postii. The ()th French Army consisted of three 
“ Active ” and four Second Line Divisions, and 
had to capture the villages on the west bank of 
the Ourcq before they could proceed to the 
attack of the enemy’s main position across the 
river. The fighting resolved itself into as many 
separate combats as there were villages held by 
the Gormans, who, on being obliged to evacuate 
any point held by them, proceeded to set it on 
fire to postpone the enemy’s occupation, and to 
permanently deny to him any shelter it might 
aftord. Tho other French Armies all bcca,Tne 
engaged in a scries of furious, but practically 
stationary, combats, in which neither .side 
made any progress except on tlie right of the 
lird French Army, which was gradually pushed 
southwards along the heights of the Meuse. 

It was at this moment that the British con- 
tingent entered the fight and created a situation 
which was both dramatic and almost imme- 
diately decisive. It was organi/.ed in three 
Army Corps.* Tho First and Second consisted 
of the 1st and 2nd, llrd and 5th Divisions, 
all of which had fought at Mons. J'he 

* Licut.-Gciicral W. P. I’uia'iKiy f<iok over the coimnand of 
tho 3rti Corps just l)elore tin* comnicnceniont of the Hattie of 
the Marne. 



GERMAN SOLDIERS IN THEIR TRENCHES. 

In the foreground is an Officer superintendinfl the sighting of a machine gun. 
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FRENCH ZOUAVES BURYING THE DEAD AFTER BATTLE. 


s<.i-(*allod .‘Inl Army Corps consistod of tlio 
Itli Division, most of which hud b(‘cii engaged 
on August 2<), and the lUtli Brigade, wliich 
ha(i been formed of battalions on the lines of 
communicat-iou and rushed up to the front 
wlu'ii it was discovered that the enemy’s forceps 
opposed to the British at Mens w ere very mucli 
larger than had been anticipated. Tims the 
iiritish Army may be put down at five Divisions 
with live Brigades of Cavalry. These Divisions 
broke up from their billets and bivouacs jit 
dawn on Sunday, September 0, and advancing 
nf)rth-eastwards through the Forest of Crecy. 
drove in the enemy’s (Cavalry Divisions ainl 
Infantry Advance Guards. By nightfall the\ 
had established themselves on the lino Dagny 
(/(uilommiers-Maison. “ I should eonceiv(^ i( 
to have been about noon on September h,” says 
Sir John French, “ that tho (aiemy realized t he 
powerful tlneat that was being made against 
the flank of his columns moving south-east.” 

()n Septomber 7 the British Army continued 
to drive tho enemy in front of it, and by night- 
fall had readied the line of th<’ Grand Morin ; 
and it may bo noted tliat five British Cavalry 
Erigadoa (45 S(piadrons) (uigaged and dofoatod 
tho 2nd, 9th, and Guard (German) Cavaii*} 
DivisioiLS (72 Squadrons). 

The enforced retreat of the enemy’s Corps on 
the west uncovered the west Bank of the troops 
operating against the 5th French Army, and 
obliged them to retreaf,so that by nightfall thi? 
5th French Army had advanced uptotlie Grand 
Morin between Esternay and La Fertc Gaucher. 


On t^eptombor 7 (suys Sir .roiiii I'n’Mch) both llu> r)lli 
.mil ()tb Flinch Armies \v<to lusivily ouku^imI on mir 
llaiiU. 'I’ho 2nil and Ub IU*s< rvo (.l<Tman Corps on tbo 
Ourccj vigorously opposed tlio aJvaiiro of the Freiudi 
towards that river, bat did not prevent, (h« litli Army 
Iroiu gaining some headwny, tbe, (Jennans then»selve,s 
snlf(‘riiig seri<Mis losses. 'I'lie Freiaib r)ih Army threw 
I be enemy back t o tl>e lirje of t he (Jratid Morin Miver 
iiftor inllieting sevom losses upon (bom. . . 

'J'ho eiM'iny retreated before onr advance, covered by 
his 2nd and 9th and iluard Cavalry l)i\isions, whieh 
suffers I sovoroly. 

Onr Cavalry a<!le<l wil’n great vigour, e^peeially 
(iiMUMal Do Lulo’s Brigade with tlie 9th Lancers and 
isth IFnssars. 

On Monday, tho 7th (says tho Press I u ean), the 
(Jermuns <’ommon<’od to rutiro towards the north-oast, 
riiis was tho lir.st timo tluit these troop.s had tnriiod back 
-.ince (heir attaek at .Mons a fortnigiit before, and, from 
mports iveoived, tlio order to retreat wliori so elose to 
Paris was a bitter disapj^ointinent . From letters fonn<l 
on the d<*ad there is no doid)t. that tliero was a genend 
impres.sion amongst the enemy \s troops that thev wer«‘ 
about enter Paris. 

'rhe> fighting further ea.sl wii.s rvia-yw lu're 
furioits. The battle swayed backwards and 
forwards with “ eliargtJ, counter-charge, ami 
rally,” hut with lit tle definite result, except that 
a. succession of determined ass»iults in the 
neiglibourhood of Nancy wore repulsed with 
heavy loss under the eyes of tho Kais(*r, and 
tbo right of tin; 3rd French Army was puslusl 
sullieiently south to enable the Crown Prince 
to bombard Fort Troyon. Maulauige is 
ported to hav(^ fallen this day, and a number of 
Germar troops were sot free to reinforce their 
field armies ; but the defence of tho place had 
obstructed tho main line of railway required 
for the supply of von Kliick’s Army, and its 
eajiture had only been effected with eiiormoas 
losses. 







f N cu'itpii pur 111 H stmt ions. 

BRITISH ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH A VILLAGE. 


On SopicitilK*!’ 8 Oio French (Mh Army got 
to grips with tlic ('!(*nnan Flank Cuarcl on the 
Ourcq, and th(‘ fighting became of the most 
sanguinary charachir. 

Tlin Uritisli fought their way 1o (h(‘ line 
of the Marne and Petit Morin from near 
Tril])ort t o near La Trc'toire. 

'J'lio 1st Army Corps encomitorctl stubborn resist Anco 
At Ln Tr<^loir(* (north of Rebais). The enemy occupied 
a Stroup position with infantry and guns on tlm northern 
bank of tho Petit Morin River; they were dislodged 
with considerahio loss. Several machine guns and many 
jirisoners wore (;u[)turod, ami u]iward.s of two hundred 
(lerman dead w'ere loft on tlie ground. 

'I'he forcing of the Pfdit Morin at this point was much 
a'<si‘<led by the (Rivalry ami the 1st Division, which 
crossed higlau’ up th<5 stream. Later in the day a 
counter-attack by the enemy was well repulsed by the 
1st Army Corps, a great many f)risoTiers and some guns 
again falling into our hands. . . . The 2nd Army Corps 
encountered considerable opposition, but drove buck 
the enemy at all points with great loss, making con- 
siderable captures. 

'I'lie 3rd Army Corps nlso drove back con.siderablo 
bodii's of the enemy’s infantry and made some captures. 
- Sir John French. 

The 5tli French Army, greatly assisted by 
the British operations, attacked the enemy 
fiercely, stormed Montmirail and two other 
villages by hand-to-band fighting, and estab- 
lished itself on the Petit Morin, 'fhe flank of 
the 2«»d German Army being now tmeovered, 
wa.s obliged to withdraw, and the 9th French 


Army was entd)led to tidvtinee its left and 
centre to the lino of the Petit IMorin. 

On September 9 tho enemy had resigned him- 
self to the idea of a general retreat. He there- 
fore lield La Ferte-soua-Jouarro strongly, re- 
inforced hia Flank Guard on the Ourcq, delivered 
a number of furious count (T-at tacks on the 
0th Fremch Army, and under cover of these 
demonstrations withdrew the whole of his 
west flunlt. Tho 0th French Army was now 
in full posseH.sioii of tho west bank. The 
fighting was of a peculiarly desperate character, 
but the French hold upon the positions they 
had won wa^s imshnkeii. At ono spot the 
Germans tried all day to complete a pontoon 
bridge. Tho French allowed the Gormans 
nearly to complete this, and then opened on it 
with their guns and destroyed it. Tho weather 
wliich up to now had been perfect, in fact, too 
hot, changed, and rain fell in torrents, accom- 
panied by a terrific wind. 

The 3rd Army Corps on the British left was 
unable to bridge tho river at La Ferto-sous- 
Jouarre in the face of a strong rearguard with 
machine-guns, and, therefore, did not get across 
here until after nightfall, but it pushed a party 
across near Changis which established itself on 
the north bank in the afternoon. The 1st and 
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2nd Army Corps had little difficulty in driving 
in the enemy’s rearguards on the Petit Morin, 
whence they advanced upon Charly and 
Chateau Thierry, Where they forced the pas- 
sages of the river and established themselves 
some miles to the north. 

The advance of the 1st and 2nd British Army 
Corps had driven a wedge between the Germans 
on the Ourcq and von Billow’s west flank, and 
the German Armies found themselves con- 
strained to give way in sections commoncing 
from the west. Sir John French says : — 

During the day’s pursuit the «incmy‘ sufl'ered heavy 
loss in killed and wouruled, some hundreds of prisoners 
foil into our hands and a battery of eight rnnehino guns 
was captured by tho 2nd Division. . . . 

'I’he left of the rdh French Army reached the noigli- 
bourhood of Chateau 'thierry after tho most severe 
figliting, having drivcui tho enemy ooni]>lotoly north of 
the river with grout loss, 

The fighting of thi.s Army in tho nciglibourhood of 
Montmirail was very aovere. 

As an example of the spirit which inspired 
our Allies the following translation of tho 
Ordro du Jour publi.shod on SejiteinlMa* 9 after 
tho battle of Montmirail by tlie (.kimmander of 
the French 5th Army is givcai : 

Soldiers, — Upon the memorable fields of Montmirail, 
of Vaucharnps, of Churn paubert, which a century ago 
witnoHSod tho victori(^s of our iu\e<>s.tors ov(‘r Blucher’s 
.rrussians, your vigorous offensive has triurnphod over 
the. rosistanco of tho (lermans. Held ou his Hunks, liis 
centro broken, the enemy is now I'etn'ating towards 
oast and north by forced man hes. rbe most renowned 


army corp.s of Old Pi-u.ssiu, the contingents of Westphalia, 
of Hanovor, of Brandenburg, have retired in haste 
before you. 

This first success is no more tl an a prelude. I'lio 
eiiomy is shaken, but not yet decisively beaten. 

You have still to undergo severe hardships, to make 
long marches, to fight hard battles. 

May the imago of onr country, soiled by barbarians, 
always remain before your eyes. Never was it more 
necessary to sacrifice all for her. 

Saluting the heroes who have fallen in the fighting of 
tho last few days, my thoughts turn towards you — tho 
victors in the next battle. 

Forward, soldiers, for Franco ! 

Montmirail, Septernbor U, li)14. 

Ceneral Commanding tho Vth Army, 
Fuanohet d’Esi'ichey. 

Tho 3rd French /\rmy, attacked in front, 
llnnk, and roar, was very liard jiresscd this day, 
but montigcd to hold out. On tho French 
right (or oast fac(‘) a niimlior of as.saults dc*- 
livcred by tho (jlormans wore repulsed, and somo 
slight advanco was nitido. Wo may suspect 
that the (h^rriuin attacks in these parts w’(*ro 
do.signod to conceal tlio transforcniro of troops 
from Alsace-Lorraine to tlio w^est flank. Here, 
also, were concentrated the troojis sot free by 
the fall of Maul)(!Ugo and othors which had 
hitherto boon holding .such places as Amiens 
and Arras. 

On Thursday, the 10th, tho Ist German Army 
boat a hasty retreat, which obliged tlicir 2nd 
Army to conform. Tho British Army led the 
pursuit in oclielon from the right — that is to 
say, the 1st Army Gorps from ('bateau ’J’hitirry 



FRENCH OUTPOSTS. 

This Photograph is typical of the Plain of Champagne. 
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was the most advanced, while the 2nd Anny 
Corps followed to the left rear of the 1st, and 
the 3rd Army Corps from La Fert^-sous- 
Jouarre followed to the left rear of the 2nd. 

The advance was resumed at daybreak on the 10th 
up to the line of the Ourcq (which here runs east and 
west), opposed by strong rearguards of all arms. The 
1st and 2nd Corps, assisted by the Cavalry Division on 
the right, the 3rd and 6th Cavalry Brigades on the loft, 
drove the enemy northwards. Thirteen guns, seven 
machine guns, about 2,000 prisoners, and quantities of 
transport fell into our hands. The enemy left many 
dead on the field. On this day the French 6th and 6th 
Armies had little opposition. — Sm John French. 

It was raining in torrents and the roads were 
bad going. The Gormans had got their heavy 
guns away the evening before, but oven so it is 
wonderful that they should have succeeded in 
saving them. 

The retreat of the Germans on the 9th had 
evidently boon carefully prepared, and the last 
of (heir infantry escorting their ' guns were 
hurried away in motor cars. 

The ()th French Army, and what had been 
von Kluck’s flank guard, moved rapidly to- 
wards the line Compidgne-Soissons ; the 5th 
French Army reached the Marne from Chateau 
Thierry to Dormans. By nightfall the left of 
the 9th French Army had followed in echelon 
to the right rear of the 5th Army, and the centre 
of the 9th French Army had driven the Prussian 
Guard Corps into the marshes of St. Gond, 
while its right was still engaged in a furious, 
but practically stationary, combat between 
Fdro-Champenoiso and Mailly-le-Cainp. 

The unfortunate Prussian Guard set out to 
retreat across the swamps by the four tracks 
which lead across them northwards, but just 
at this time it came on to rain, and men, 
lioi’ses and guns were said to have boon en- 


gulfed in considerable numbers. This corps 
d'ilite had suffered heavily, and achieved littici 
during the whole campaign. It is true that 
they broke the French lirfe on the Sambre on 
Augast 22, but they hero encountered the 
formidable Algerian Corps, and, like their 
opponents, suffered terribly. On August 2(1 
they were employed against the British at Le 
Cateau, and were decimated. Throe days later 
they wore assailed by the 6th French Army 
and flung back at Guise. By the time they 
emerged from the slough of St. Gond they were 
little but the wrecks of the proud Corps which 
had left Berlin five weeks before with such 
confident anticipations of adding to its laurels. 

On the plain to the east a violent engagement 
raged, in which, however, the F’rench made 
little progress. Here both sides sought to 
advance, each in turn attacking the other’s 
trenches at the point of the bayonet. Back- 
wards and forwards swayed this deadly, hand-to- 
hand conflict, in which an observer estimates 
the Germans lost from 15,000 to 20,000 dead 
alone. 

Many of the enemy were killed and wounded, and tlio 
numerous thick woods which dot the country north of 
the Marne aro filled with German stragglers. Most of 
them appear to have been without food for at least two 
days. Indeed, in this area of operations the Gormaiw 
seem to be demoralized and inclined to surrender in 
small parties, and the gonoral situation appears to bo 
most favourable to the Allies. 

Much brutal and sensoloss damage has been done in 
the villages occupied by the enemy. Property has been 
wantonly destroyed, pictures in the chateaux have been 
rippe(i lip, and the houses generally pillagoil. It is 
stated on unimpoaithablo authority, also, that tho inhabi- 
tants have been much ill-treated. 

Interesting incidents have occurred during the 
fighting. On tho 10th, part of our 2nd Army Corps 
advancing north found itself marching parallel with 
another infantry force at some litllo distance luvay. At 
first it was thought that this was another British unit. 



REMAINS OF A GERMAN ENTRENCHMENT NEAR THE MARNE. 
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THE MARNE. 

* We harried them before the orossiog and drowned them during it.’* 
(See page 77.) 


Atter some lime, however, it was discovere»l that it was 
a body of Germans retreating. Measures were promptly 
taken to head off the enemy, who were surrounded and 
trapped in a sunken road, where over 400 men sur- 
rendered. 

On the 10th a small party of French under a non- 
commissioned officer was cut off and surrounded. After 
a desperate resistance it was decided to go on fighting 
to the end. Finally the n.c.o. and one man only were 
loft, both being wounded. Tlie Germans came up and 
shouted to them to lay down their arms. I’he Gennan 
commander, however, signed to them to keep their 
arms, and then asked for permission to shake hands with 
the wounded non-commissioned officer, who was carried 
off on his stretcher with his rifio by his side. 

The arrival of the reinforcements and the continued 
advance have delighted the troops, who are full of zeal 
and anxious to press on. 

Quito one of the features of the campaign, on our side, 
has been the success attained by the Royal Flying 
Corps. In regard to the collection of information it is 
impossible either to award too much praiso to our 
aviators for the way they have carried out their duties 
or to over-estimate the value of the intelligence collected, 
more especially during the recent advance. In duo 
course, certain examples of what has been effected may 
be specified and the far-reaching nature of the results 
fully explained, but that time has not yet arrived. 
That the services of our Flying Corps, which has really 


boon on trial, are fully appreciated by our Allies is- 
shown by the following mossago from the Comtiumder- 
in-Chiof of the French Armies received on. the night of 
September 9 by Field-Marshal Sir John French : 

“ Please express most particularly to Marsluil French 
iny thanks for services rendered on every day by the- 
English Flying Corps. The precision, exactitude, and 
regularity of the news brought in by its members are 
evidence of their perfect organization and also of the 
perfect training of pilots and observers.” 

To give a rough idea of the amount of work carried 
out it is sufficient to mention that, during a period of 20 
days up to September 10, a daily average of more than 
nine reconnaissance flights of over 100 miles each has 
been maintained. 

The constant object of our aviators has been to effect 
the accurate location of the enemy's forces, and, inci- 
dentally — since the operations cover so large an arca^- • 
of our own units. Nevertheless, the tactics adopted fr)r 
dealing with hostile aircraft are to attack thein instantly 
with one or more British machines. 1'his has been so 
far succo.^8ful that in five cases German pilots or obser- 
vers have been shot in the air and their machines brought 
to the ground. As a consequence, the Bjitish Flying 
Corps haa succeeded in establishing an individual 
ascendancy which is as serviceable to us as it is damaging - 
to the enemy. How far it is duo to this cause it is not 
possible at present to ascertain definitely, but the fart, 
leraains that the enemy have recently become . mucli.. 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS CUTTING UP RATIONS AND COOKING. [Ph(^ Presst 


it‘sa entorprising in lliuir flights. Something in tin* 
dirociion of the inustory of the air has ulnnwly boon 
gained. 

Jn pursuance of the principle that the main object 
of military aviators is the collection of information 
bomb-dropping ha.s not been indulgod in to any great 
extent. On one occasion n petrol bomb was success- 
fully exploded in a Cerman bivouac at night, while, 
from a diary found on a dead (Jerman cavalry soldier, 
it has been diseovorod that a liigh explosive bomb 
thrown at a cavalry column from ono of our aeroplanes 
.struck an ammunition wagon. Tho resulting explosion 
killed If) of the enemy.- An " Kye-witness ” on Sir J. 
French’s Staff. 

As the 1st and 2nd (Jermuii Armies were now in full 
retreat, this evening marks tho end of the buttle which 
practically commenced on the morning of the Gth 
instant ; and it i.s at this point in tho operution.s that I 
am concluding tho present dispatch. 

Although I deeply regret to lia\e had to report 
heavy losses in killed and wounded throughout these 
Operations, I do not think they have been exce.s.sivo in 
view of the magnitude of tho great fight, tho outlines of 
which 1 have only been alile very briefly to describe, 
and the dcrnorali/.at ion anti loss in killed and wounded 
wViich ore known to have been cuustsl to tho enemy by 
tho vigour and .se\ crity of the pursuit. 

In concluding this di.spateh 1 mu.st call your Lord.ship’s 
special attention to the fact that from Sunday, 
Augu.st 2!1, up to tho pre.sent date (September 17), from 
Mons back almost to the Seine, and from the Seine to 
tho Aisne, the Army under iny command ha,s boon 
ccasclc.ssly engaged without one single day’s halt or ro.st 
of any kind. Sir John Fuknoh. 

I’ho Ourcq flows from (‘lust to \^ cst us far as 
Fjfi Kerte Milon, and thenco south, ft was along 
this north and south stretch that von KIuck’.s 
flunk guard liad stood. “ In tho early 
morning of tho 11th,” says Sir John French, 
“ tho further pursuit of the enemy was com- 
menced ; and tho three Corps crossed the 
Ourcq practically unopposed, the C?avalry 
reaching the line of the Aisne River ; the 3rd 


find 5th Brigades south of Soissons, the 1st, 
2nd, and 4th on the liigh ground at Couvrelk^s 
and Cirseuil.” 

From the Ourcq to the Aisne the British 
pursfiit was so hot that the enemy found 
it all he could do to keep ahead of it, and 
that any attempt at resistance meant annihilti- 
tion or capture ; and it is here in particular that 
an acknowledgment is due to tho Air Service. 
It would often have been impossible to s»iy 
whether a po.sition was or wais not held in 
strength ; in which case, imd(*r ordinary cir- 
cumstance's, it would have bt?eii necessary to 
halt and make some sort of rccoimaissanee, or 
take some action to forcu* tlie enemy to show» 
his hand ; })ut as our airmen kept our loaders 
constantly informed of what they had in front 
of them, it was always safe to rush any position 
which the airmen reported was not held in 
force. An acknowledgment niiLst also be made 
to tho Army Service Cor]is ; its work throughout 
the operations was really wonderful, for the 
men were kept fully supplied, and that, as we 
know, goes such a long way towards keeping 
up the elUcioncy of troops ; in fact, both tliese 
branches of the British Service commanded 
the imbounded admiration of our Allies. 

On Friday, tho 11th, but little oppo.sition was mot wit! 
by us along any part of our front, and the direction ol 
advance was, for the purpose of cooperating with our 
Allies, turned slightly to the north-east. The day was 
spent in pushing forward and in gathering in various 
hostile detachments, and by nightfall our forces had 
reached a line to the north of tho Ourcq extending from 
Oulchy-lo-Chateau to Long Pont. On this day there 
was also a general advance on the part of the French 
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along tlieir whole line, whieh ended in Bubstautial 
RUCcewB, in one portion of the field Duko Albrecht of 
Wurtomberg’fl Fourth Army being driven back across 
the Saulx, and elsewhere the whole of the corps artillery 
of a German corps being captured. Several German 
colours also wore taken. 

It was only on this day that the full extent of the 
victory gained by the Allies on the 8lh was api)recintcd 
by them, and the moral of this success has Ixmmi 

cnormoua. . . . 

It seems probable that the Germans not only expected 
to find that the British Army was beyond the power of 
assuming the offensive for some time, but counted on the 
French having boon driven hack on to the line of the 
Seine ; and that, though surprisnd to find the latter 
moving forward against them after they had crossed the 
Marne, they wore in no wise deterred from making a 
great effort. — “ Fyowitness ” on Sir J. French’s Staff. 

Since t he 10th the whole of the German right wing has 
fallen back in eonsiderablo disorder, closely followed by 
the French anti British troops. Six thousand prisoners 
and 15 gima wero captured on the 10th and 1 Ith, and 
the enemy is roporl.od to be continuing his retirement 
rapidly over the Aisne, evacuating tin* Soissons region. . . 

While the Gorman right wing has thus been driven 
hack and thrown into disorder, the Fronch Armies further 
to the oast have been atrongly engaged with the Gorman 
centre, which had pushed forward as far as Vitry. Bo 
tween the 8th and 10th our Allies wore unable to mnk4‘ 
much impression west of Vitry. On th(5 IJth, however, 
this portion of the Gorman Army began to give way, and 
eventually abandoned Vitry, where the enemy’s line of 
battle was forming a salient under the impulse of Fronch 
troops between the upper Marne and the Meuse. The 
French troops aro following tip the enemy and are 
driving portion of his forces northwards towards the 
Argonne forest country. — IbiKaa Buiieau. 

Tlie 0th French and Hritish Annies reached 
tJie Aisne west and t‘ast of Soissons on the 1 2th, 
followed by the !)ih, 9tli, 4th, and Ilrd Fronch 


Armies in echelon from the left. The ofiicial 
emmnuni/fue issued at Paris at midnight said : 

In the centre the German Armies are coni inning 
their movomoni of retreat. Wo have crossed the Marne 
between Epernay anil Vitry-lo-Fran^ois. 

On our right wing also the enemy began to retire to- 
day. and have abandoned the coimlry round Nancy. 
We have re-occupied Limoville. 

In spite of the fatigue caused by five days* incessant 
fighting, our troops are strenuously pursuing the enemy in 
ttieir general retreat, which ajipcars to ho more rapid 
than their advance. At certain points it was so pre- 
cipitate that our troops have collected in the German 
headquarters, notably at Montmirail, maps, documents, 
and personal papers abandoned by the enemy, as well as 
parcels and letters reci'ived or ready for posting. 

Everywhere, particularly around Fromcntiercs, the 
enemy has abandoned batteries of howitzers and numbers 
of ammunition wagons. 

The prisoners give a strong iinjjression of starvation, 
overwork, and depression. 'J’ho horses are particularly 
exhausted. 

The enforcetl retreat of the (h’own TVince’.s 
/Vrmy came just in time to save Port Troyon, 
and fierhaps Verdun as well. Jt was afterwards 
ascertaine^d that Port Troyon was in extremis. 
'Phe fort itself liad been reduced to a heap of 
riiiiLS, and its gtirrison to 44 nuai with four 
serviceable guns. With the instance of St. 
Miliiel before ns, it seems probable that if the 
Oermans had succeeded in breaking through 
jit Port I’royon, and in cutting off Verdun, they 
would have maintained their piosition ; in whieli 
etxso, of course, Verdun would have fallen, Uni 
whole problem of supplying th(‘(}erman Armies 



LA pifeRE CHAMPENOISE. 

German dead — evidently killed whilst charging. 
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FRENCH TROOPS. 

An hour’f respite. 

would have been iiTunensely simplified, and a 
pivot of manoeuvre which mi^ht yet prove 
invaluable — not to mention the large numbers 
of men that would have been captured — would 
have been lost to the Allies. There was no 
real victory until all danger to the frontier 
fortresses had been eliminated. 

On this day the French had the great satis- 
faction of retaking Lun^ville, a town of 26,000 
inhabitants near the German frontier, which had 
been occupied by the Germans since August 22. 
In fairness to the Germans it should be stated 
that they had neither bombarded the place nor 
ill-treated the inhabitants. 

The recapture of Lundvillo goes further to 
suggest that German troops were being with- 
drawn from this wing. to reinforce the German 
right, and there is no doubt that all the German 
troops that could be spared from Belgium were 
hastening south. This fact was discovered 
by King Albert, who made a sortie from Ant- 
werp, which considerably alarmed the Germans 
for the safety of their communications. 

Thus ended the Battles of the Marne. The 
German offensive had failed, and with it all 
prospects of final success, for, as von Caemmerer 
said a generation before the war, “ an offensive 
which has to retrace its steps before the 
gates of Paris, or cannot even reach them, 
means a complete fiasco »of the whole 
enterprise.” 

In many instances the German higher leading 


had proved itself really brilliant. For instance, 
the conception, organization, energy, and 
execution of the advance to, and the retire- 
ment from, the Marne, compel our admiration ; 
but these things leave us all the more astonished 
at the palpable blunders which the Kaiser’s 
chiefs committed in other directions. Those 
which preceded the battle have been men- 
tioned already — to them we may add the adop- 
tion of too many tactical objectives in the 
battle itself. Thus, at one and the same time, 
they tried to turn the left flank of the 5th 
French Army, and to break through at Vitry- 
lo-Fran^ois, at Fort Troyon, and at Nancy. 
In tactics as in strategy they attempted too 
much at once, with the result that they were 
stronger at Nancy and in the direction of Fort 
Troyon than was necessary to pin the enemy 
in those parts of the field to his ground, and 
not strong enough either towards Coulommiers 
(where it was necessary that they should main- 
tain their position) or towards Vitry-le-Fran- 
9 ois (where they desired to break the enemy’s 
line). The fact is they excelled in dealing with 
material factors, but they lacked inspiration. 
They could neither gauge the spirit of the 
enemy’s troops nor penetrate the mind of the 
enemy’s general. The word “ Grand Tactics ” 
had no meaning for them. Their training seems 
to have made their minds as precise, but also 
as wooden, as their manoeuvres. 

Some day, when criticism of the Allied 
operations becomes permissible, critics will 
suggest that General Joffre lacked enterprise. 
They will say that he should have retired still 
further — ^perhaps even to the line Orleans- 
Nevers-Dijon-Langres-Epinal — in order to im- 
pose upon the enemy longer marches and longer 
communications ; to induce the enemy to 
weaken himself by sending detachments to 
attack Paris and the fortress group Vordun- 
Toul ; and to give the Allies time to develop 
their resources. They will also suggest that the 
force which he allotted to his counter-stroke 
at the Marne — the 6th French Army — was too 
weak to achieve much — they will say it would 
have been better to have placed the 9th French 
Ai'iiiy with the 6th. The first criticism 
assumes that a prolonged retreat would have 
had no very serious effect upon the Allied 
Armies and upon Franco, her friends and those 
neutrals who were waiting “to rush to the 
rescue of the conqueror.” It forgets, too, that 
the fall of the frontier fortresses must have 
ensued and would have opened shorter and 
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better railway communications with Germany 
and would have immensely simplified the supply 
problem of the German Army. The second 
criticism loses sight of the fact that to have 
weakened the Allied line in order to strengthen 
its decisive counter-attack would have been to 
take the serious risk of the Allies’ line being 
pierced. Since it was the Germans and not the 
Allies who were pressed for time, it was General 
.loffro’s business not to run any considerable 
risks in the effort to gain considerable succt^sses. 
If ho could gain time ho would gain all. That 
he achieved his object is now clear. 

As for the troops themselves, a comparison 
is easily instituted. At Mons four British 
Divisions beat off the attacks of eight Gorman 
Divisions. At Coulommiers and La Ferto 
Gaucher four German Divisions were imme- 
diately crumpled up by the onslaught of five 
British Divisions — comment is superfluous. 

In a letter found on a dead German oflieer 
oecui-s the remark, “ German infantry and 
cavalry will not attack Englidi infantry and 
cavalry at close quarters. Th ur fire is murder- 
ous. The only way to attfck them is with 
artillery.*' 

As for the French, “ thfj immediate interest to 
us, ’ said the Military Correspondent of 2'he 
TivHS on October 7, “is the proof which this 


O'!) 

battle affords of the capacity of the French 
leading, and of the resolution of the French 
troops. For a fortnight the French Armies 
had been in retreat. No Army likes to retreat, 
and a French Army least of all. Yet directly 
Geyieral Joffre called upon his lieutenants they 
responded nobly, and the leading of the various 
Armies by their commanders is deserving of the 
highest praise. The German Armies in their 
full career of victory were immediately checked, 
stubbornly fought, and rapidly driven back with 
heavy loss. . . . The Germans hoped to obtain 
a decisive victory. They suffered, on the 
contrary, a severe defeat. 

“ The French Annies, in the battle of the 
Marne, performed prodigies of valour, and 
changed the aspect of the campaign. The 
French staff and commands gave to the world 
a convincing proof of their worth and com- 
petence. The cavalry were active and audacious. 
The famous ‘ 75 ’ shattered the German 
infantry and overwhelmed the German guns. 
The French infantry fought with all their 
legendary dash, and were not to be denied W’ith 
the bayonet. All the German Armies in Franco 
were in line and bent upon victory. It was a 
fair field with no favour. The good ordering 
of the battle, its methodical conduct by the 
French Army commanders, and the self- 
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sacrificing of Franco’s gallant soldiers brought 
victory to the French standards. Franco has 
every reason to bo proud of the splendid valour 
of her sons.” 

The effect of the nows of the victory on the 
French population cannot bo better described 
than by the following extracts from The Timeft 
Special Correspondent on “ the extrona; right 
of the French Army,” dated Dijon, Sej^tem- 
ber 12 ; — 

Wo roachod Paris ... on Thursday (Sept. 10) 
morning . . . started again at midnight, and did not 
get to Dijon till 12.30 next day (Friday, Sopt. 11) . . . 
Between Paris and Dijon we stopped at practically 
every station. The train, which was just about half a 
kilometre (650 yards) in length, was packed. . . . 

We were not at heart a cheerful crowd. Many of us 
had come long distances, some even from America. . . . 
Except in the deserted streets of Paris ... I have never 
seen such uniform sadness on so many faces at once. 
The women especially, bravely ns they tried to face 
their griefs and their anxieties, kind and helpful as they 
were to one another and the tiny babies that some of 
them had with them, were indescribably pathetic. 

Those people wore not refugees like the trainloads one 
had soon lately in Belgium and Holland. They were 
going to the scene of the war insteml of away from it. 
Most of them were reservists and their wives and chil- 
dren, bound for their old homos near the various head- 
quarters to which the men had been called up. Some 
of them were nurses of the Croix Rouge, middle-aged 
women and quite young girls ; some were on their w ay 
to visit wounded relations. Each and all carried the 
same heavy burden. Not one but many of those near 
and dear to them wore at the front. They knew in 
some cases that they wore already among the dead or 
wounded or missing. Generally they know nothing 
except thaty if they were still alive, they were there 


somewhere on one of the many battlefields on the long 
line of the Allies’ front, face to face with the enemy and 
death. 

,Wo mode many friends of different conditions in life 
during the .slow hours between dawn and midday, and 
all had the same story to tell. But there was no need 
to ask. It was written in their faces. The natural 
vivacity of these sorrowing women of Franco was gone. 
They talked, when they did talk, quietly and sadly, and 
of only one subject. More often they sat with unseeing 
eyes, looking far off into the darkness of the unknown 
future, fearful of the fate that waited for the men by 
their sides, and of the ruin and suffering that threatened 
their homos and their children. The tragedy that has 
brought sorrow to the women of half the world had come 
upon them with the suddenness of a bomb from a Taubo, 
and some of them were wounded and all wore stunned 
by its effect. 

That was when we were still in the dark about the 
result of the great battle that had begun to rage on the 
left wing near Paris, before the German retreat began. 
On the second day of our stay in Dijon there was a 
sudden change in the emotional atmosphere. Directly 
1 loft the hotel in the evening I felt that good news had 
come. Relief and happiness were in the air. In the 
newspaper offices, where the daily news of the war is 
posted up, the look of the people was absolutely different. 
For the moment personal griefs and losses were forgott en. 
General Joffre’s general order of September 11 hod been 
published to the troops, and from them the news had 
spread so quickly that in half an hour everyone seemed 
to know what had happened. 

It was the first real success of the war, the first time 
since its very early days that the French had begun to 
lose the feeling of apprehension produced in their minds 
by the steady retreat of the Allied troops from the 
Belgian frontier, after the battles of Charleroi and Mons. 
Even the officers at Dijon were affected by it. Up till 
then, though they spoke confidently enough of eventual 
success, the subject uppermost in ^eir minds and their 
conversation was the wonderful perfection of the German 
organization. That was a nightmare which they had 
not so far been able to shake off. Now suddenly it was 
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gone. In a day it had become evident that Franco and 
England had their organization as well as liie common 
enemy, and that the strategy of the Allied forces was 
beginning at last to tell. And the really hopeful sign of 
it all was . . . the . . . way in which Dijon and France 
received the good news. . . . There was no . . 
hysterical excitement, but only a more determined 
resolution to see the thing through to the end, a strength- 
ening of the national spirit of unity and a fuller reali- 
zation of the value and sincerity of the alliance with 
England and the fine fighting qualities of our Irixips. 

, . . They are taking the ups and downs of the war 
with a quiet and level-headed resolution that surprises 
even their own critics. . . . That, ns well as their valour 
and fighting skill, makes them an ally in whom we may 
have double confidence. The French are friends worlli 
having. 

The incidents of the battle wliioli hav^e como 
to our knowledge are so diseonnt'cted, and so 
very mncli fuller of some parts of the struggle 
than of others, that to include tlicni in any 
general description of the conflict is not only 
to overload the narrative with detail, but to 
present a very distorted impression of the 
fighting as a whole. And yet these details 
permit us a peep behind the scones ; they bring 
us more in touch with the human side of war ; 
and give us a sense of a more intimate know- 
ledge of the sort of thing modern fighting really 
is. The incidents in the Battle of the Oureq 
and in the Ih’itish Advance described here an^ 
compiled from the narratives of oyc-witness<‘s. 

General Pan’s Gth Army advanced <‘astwar<ls 
against the Oureq, with its right on the Marne, 
and its left tow'nrds Betz. The German guns 


wore ill action across tlio river, some miles to 
tlu* French front. Their shells were falling in 
till* field just beyond Meaux. From the rise 
that overhangs the little town looking towards 
tlie \ alloy, w'hite puffs of smoke in the air 
belray(‘d the bursting shrapnel. TromondouH 
exi)losions of high-explosive shells, follow'ed 
by clouds of greasy black smi^ke, flung fountains 
of mud to the .sky, devastated the farmhouses, 
and set flie haystacks in flames. 

In one part of the fii'ld a French battery set a 
sugar refinery on lire. TIk^ unfortunate Ger- 
man garrison was trappi'd, and the men, 
attempting to jump out of the windows, w'ere 
shot down by the French infantry, w'liich had 
got w'ithin close range. It is said that scarcely 
200 of tlie 2,000 Germans in and about the 
building escupi*d. 'riie French infantry, lying 
close in its trcnclus, probably suffered little. 

Elsewhere, wide opi^i country spread before 
the French in giMitki undulations, covered w'itli 
green fields and stubble, interspersed with 
farmhouses and copses of big trees. Field 
glasses revealed the figures of French soldiers 
moving across the opiMi - disapjiearing and ro- 
appearing. Hc're and there a eloud of oily, 
yellowish smoke betrayed tlio bursting of a big 
shell. Haystacks were burning in th(‘ French 
lines. Away on the horizon, towards tho 
German artillery jmsition, n big farmliouse, or 
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perhaps it was a wliolo village, was burning 
hriglitly. TJio landseaixi was duKcd I)y burn- 
ing homesteads and hayrieks. 

1’lie town of Moanx its(‘lf w as a se(*ne of ruin — 
houses wr('ek(‘d, tla* bridge' destroyed. Shells 
were bursting overhead and a«‘r<)))lnn(‘s were 
circling in the blue. Tla* road to the east was 
s|f(^wn with the bodies of /ouav<‘s, Tureos, 
Enmch riflemen, groy-elad Germans, and 
Blaughtcred liorses. 

Sonin four miles east of Meaux tho ground 
rises steeply to the north, and is covered uith 
treses. JJeyond the woods w(‘re broad, undu- 
lating stretches of cultivation, dotted witii 
farmsteads; under tlio screen of the trees the 
Germans liad levelled gun-platforms. Near the 
crests of the rises were tlie trenches, extending 
for nearly a mile parallel with the edge of the 
wood. Tho position was skilfully chosen, with 
a good lield of fire to front and flanks. Tho 
French had attacked these trenches from the 
nprth-w^est, scourging the enemy’s lines with 
shrapnel. Covered by this fire tho infantry 
advanced against tho trenches, but it was not 
till late on Sunday that tho resistance began to 
w^eaken. 

On Monday, September 7, tho fighting on 
the Ourcq was again extremely s(?vere. There 
was a great deal of bayonet work, and tho 
colours of tho Magdeburg (German) Regiment 
wero captured in a terrible melee, in wdiich 
tho lieutenant coloiir-bearer ' was killed, to- 


gether with a number of men who had attempted 
to defend the flag. 

The fighting was from village to village, the 
Zouaves and the Tureos having their fill of 
bayonet work. The wdiok? landscape was 
full of burning villages, farms, and haystacks, 
from which columns of smoke and flying sy)arks 
rose u[) and spri'ad out in a dense dark pall over 
tho blue sky. Everywhere the ground was 
strewn with German w ounded and d(‘ad : in 
some ]:)laces they lay in heaps. Jtut tho 
enemy’s machine guns took a heavy toll of tljo 
French — their fire was held to the last, and 
then opened W’ith annihilating efi'eet. The 
French losses appear to ha\'e been especially 
heavy at Bregy and Penchard, where there 
was some very heavy fighting. The French 
infantry was located by a German airman, 
and came under a very scv(>r(* fire of all 
sorts. 

W'heii darkness fell each night the country- 
side was lit ])y burning villages flaming more 
furiously at every yaiff of wind. It was during 
these hours, and by the light of burning 
homesteads, that tho Germans collected their 
d(‘ad, piled them into great licaps on pyres of 
wood, saturated them with paraffin, coverr'd 
them W'ith straw, and cremated tiiem. 

On ’ruesday, Se})t ember 8, the English left, 
with some heavy batteries, came up to the help 
of tho French near Meaux and shelled the liigb 
ground wi'st of tho junction of the Ourcq and 
the Marne. ’J’ho road here is lined with 
part icularly largo Lombardy poplars ; and tho 
country layond consists of orchards and copses 
and acres of rolling wheat land studded with 
patches of potatoes and maize. Tlie position 
soon became an indescribable scene of mangled 
bodies, shattered guns, and splintered and 
uprooted trees. 

On tho fith, near Mt'aux, a French battery 
was shelling the enemy across tho river. Tho 
sceno is thus described in The Times of Septem- 
ber 1 2 : — 

Smack, sniuck, smack, smack p,o tho French guns; 
and then, a few seconds later, four white mushrooms of 
smoko spring up over tho far woods and slowly tlio pojj, 
pop, pop, pop of tho distant explosions comos back to 
yo»i. But now it is tlio (jorinan gunners’ turn. Jiuiig 
go liis guns two miles away ; there is a moment of ceric 
and uncomfortjible silence — uncomfortable because there 
is just a chance they might have altered their range — 
and then, quite close by, over the wood where the battery 
is, come the crashes of tho bursting shells. They sound 
like a Titan’s blows on a gigantic kettle filled with tons 
of old iron. 

. . . What wo saw to-day was the German gnns 
covering the retirement of their right wing, with tho 
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French artillery replying and the French infantry 
advancing to keep the retreating enemy on the move. 

Meaux was still a town of blank shutters and empty 
etroeis when we got there this morning, but the French 
sappers hod thrown a plank gangway across tlio gap in 
the ruined old bridge, built in a.d. 800, that had .sur- 
vived all the wars of France since the 16th century, only 
to perish at last in this one. 

At Trilport there is a yawning gap, where one 
arch of the railway bridge used to bo, with a solitary 
bent mil still lying across it. And among the wreckage 
of the bridge below, lying on its side anil more than half 
beneath tho water, is the smashed and splintered ruin 
of a closed motor-car. 

“ Three Germans wore in it,” explains a French sentry 
— “two soldiers and an olTficor; they did not know the 
bridge hatl been blown up, and they came down this 
rood last night at top speerl, going towards Meaux, until 
suddenly, when they got liere- — ” and Ji wuvo of bis 
hand indicated tho probable trajetdory of Ihoear through 
the air to tho bed of the river below. “ It wa-, a nici* 
little surprise for them.” 

Beyond the town was a ridge on which tho Frencli 
batteries wore posted. Wo could see the ammunition 
wagons parked on tlio reverse slope of tlm hill. .More 
were moving up to join them. 

Tho village beyond— i’eneiiard— was thronged with 
troops and blocked with ambulane«» wagons and ammu- 
nition carts. . . . Through the rank grass at tho .side' 
came tramping a long tile of dusty, sweating, w<‘aried 
men. They curried long spades and picks as well as 
their rifles. They had come out of the firing line, and 
wore going back to roncluird f(»r food. And from the 
next ridge wo really see a firing line at last. The hill 
slopes .steeply down to the hamlet of Chamhery, jii.st 
below us. The battery of which 1 spoke ju>t now is in 
tho wood on this side of it to our right. The Zoiuues 
firing line is lying flat on the hillside a litl le way beyond 
tho village, and behind them, farther down the hill, are 
thick linos of supports in tho cover of tmtrcjnehrnonts. 
It is a .spectacle entirely typical of a modern battle, for 
there is scarcely anything to see at all. If it wore nut 
for those sludls being tossed to and fro on tlie right I here, 
uiul an occasional sphitter of rifle fire, one might easily 
suppose that the linos of blue-coated men lying about 
oti the stubble were all dozing in the hot afternoon sun. 


Kveii when some of them move they set?m to do it 
lazily, to saunter rather than to walk. . . . It is only in 
thekinematogruph or on the comparatively rare occasions 
of close fighting at short range that men rush dramatie.aliy 
about. For one thing, they are too tired to hurry ; and 
anyhow, what is tho use of running when a shell may 
hurst any minute anyw'hen' in the s<juuro mile you hap- 
pen to bo on t 

^^■e talki'd with the company olhcers who wore plan- 
ning a fresh advance, map in hand, rhey had' gained 
tho village in which wo were that same morning, but at 
ireinendous loss. “ Out of my coiupaiiy of 220,” said 
one captain. *• there are oidy 100 left. Of our four oflicers 
two are w’ounded and one ilead. I am left alone in 
command.” It was the sanu! story — the German 
machine gun.s. “ 'I'lieir fire simply clears the ground 
like u razor,” .said the captain. "You just can’t vmder- 
staiid huw^ anyone gets away alive. I bad men fall ut 
my right bund and at my left. You can’t look any- 
where us you advance without seeing men dropping.” 

•All round us and for two miles hack of Ghambery the 
bodies lay. Gormans and French mingled, dead men 
among the etirnstooks, dead on the stubble, dea<l in tho 
turnip fields, in the difehes, in the woods. Horses, too, 
everyw’bere, lying with a hind li‘g thrust out stiffly into 
iho air; cows Lorn open by the shi‘lls. 'I’Jie whole fair 
countrysitle, radiant under the golden harvest sun, sent 
up the siekcnitig stench of deutli. 

The IJriti.'sh coiDiiiiuiieatioiis ran through 
their left flank to haris. At Lagny ))()lh 
bridges over the IManie had been dcinoli!=«}ied 
by the Hritish on Thmsday, September 3. 
They lay half submerged in tlu; water, the 
windows of neighbouring liouses liad been 
shattered by tht^ exj>losi()n, tho streets in the 
vieinity were stnwvn with glass, teh'graph and 
telephone wires hung down in festoons froni tho 
i)ositions on the water's edge, and all tlie 
boats in the vieinity w(‘re sunk. The road 
from J^agny, along th(‘ Jh'itisli front, runs 
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through a beautiful wooded country, now 
utterly silent and desolate ; every home 
shuttered and deserted. 

The British started from their bivouacs and 
billots on Sunday, September 6, just as a 
perfect summer’s day was dawning. R6vcille 
called the men from their sliunbei’s, and pro- 
duced an immediate bustle, in which, however, 
there was no sign of confusion. A meal of 
biscuits and hot coffee was succeeded by the 
fall-in, and in an incredibly short time the 
troops were on the white roads running north- 
east from Pontcarr^, Tournan, and Rosny, 
through the green forests of Cr6cy. A whisper 
had run through the ranks that at last they 
sliould take the offensive against the enemy, and 
t he men stepped out with a will which had lately 
been lacking in their stride. Hour after hour 
the beat of marching feet resounded on every 
rotul to the front. Every now and then 
someone would start to whistle or sing some 
popular air, and would soon bo joined in 
chorus by all who were withiij hearing. At first 
the country roiuid was gay wdth golden com ; 
little farmhouses, amid their bright flower 
gardens and heavily-laden orchards, completed 
a scene of peace. Old men and women, girls 
and fresh-faced children waved to the troops 
a.s they passed. 

By noon the heat was tremendous, so that 
the halt for a much-needed rest and a meal 
was very welcome. As the afternoon wore on. 


signs of the enemy’s recent presence began to 
multiply. Acres of corn land were now mere 
stretches of ashes and dust. The humble 
homes of the hard-working peasantry were 
wrecked and burnt. Hero and there .some 
more pretentious dwelling had been pillaged 
and gutted by fire. Broken picture frames, 
marble statuettes, crockery, cliildrcn’s toys, 
furniture, and goods and chattels of all sorts — 
once the treasures of departed households — 
now littered the floors indoors, or were flung 
broadcast over the ground outside. The 
village church had boon burnt, the flowers 
that fond hands had placed upon the grave; 
had been trampled flat ; crosses had been 
trodden underfoot and tombstones smashed. 

When the march was resumed there was a 
distinct change in the bearing of the men ; 
there was no more whistling, singing, or chaff. 
It had gone home to them that this might be 
their own country, and the rumble of the guns 
in the distance reminded them that they would 
soon have the opportunity of striking a blow for 
their own hearths and homes, and of those of the 
poor people through whose country they were 
passing. 

Beyond the forests spread some open coimtry, 
where a belt of timber marked the enemy’s 
position. The woods were alive with armed 
men; beyond the woods were his guns. Sud- 
denly from the distance came the “ thud-ud ” 
of a heavy gun, and a shell passing overhead, 
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with a long-drawn wail, burst with a tremend- 
ous roar just behind the extended lines. The 
whole of the enemy’s artillery quickly joined 
in chorus, and it was not long before the British 
guns took up the challenge. The ear was 
stunned with the sound of roaring guns, flying 
projectiles and bursting shells. The infantry 
advanced, and ere long little spurts of dust and 
the zip-zipping of flying load showed that they 
were coining under rifle tiro from the woods in 
front. 

Presently the enemy attempted a counter- 
attack, and at hust the Britisli infantry com- 
menced to fire. A few seconds siJliccd to diush 
the enemy back to cover. After a couple of 
hours’ fighting, the infantry was close up to the 
enemy’s position. Above the rattle of the 
rifles rang the order to charge, and “with 
that stern appalling shout — which no enemy 
every heard unmoved,” the British dashed 
upon the foeman and drove him headlong from 
his position. The trenches were full of dead 
and dying men ; the ground around was 
covered by wounded horses and wrecked guns, 
and was pitted with great holes where high 
explosive shells had burst, or w'tis pock-marked 


Pouloinmiers were filled with long columns of 
retreating Germans of all arms. The heads 
of the English columns reached the village at 
5 a.m. From here the battle rolled on to 
La Ferte Gaucher and the marshes of St. 
Gond. 

The following extracts from a letter written 
by a German officer, which appeared in the 
f ntelligenzblatt of Berne, and afterwards in 
Lg "Temps t are interesting : 

Wo wore obliged to retreat as the English were at- 
teinpling a turning movement, which waa discovered 
by our airmen. During the last two hours we were 
continually exposed to tho tire of the enemy’s artillery, 
for our artillery had all been either put out of action or 
hod retreated and had ceased to fire. Tho enemy’s 
airmen flew above us describing two circles, which 
means: “There is infantry here.’’ Then hell was lot 
loose. 'Phe oncuny’s artillery “ mowed ’’ tho ground 
with its tiro. In one minute’s time I counted 40 shells, 
'Pho shrapnel exploded nearer and nearer ; at last it 
reached our ranks. I quickly hugged a knapsack to ray 
stomach in order to protect myself as best I could. The 
shrieks of tho wounded rang out on all sides. 'Pears 
came to my eyes when I heard tho poor devils moaning 
with pain. Tho dust, the smoko and tho stencih of tho 
powder wore suffocating. 

An order rang out, and bonding as low as possible we 
started up. We had to pass right in the lino of tho 
onomy’s firo. Tho men began to fall like ninepins. 
God bo thanked that I was ablo to run os I did. I 
thought my heart would burst, and was about to throw 


by the British shrapnel. 

On Monday, September 7, the British con- 
tinued their advance in touch with tho French 
Armies on both flanks. In the small hours of 
the morning the roads loading north from 
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myself on the ground, unable to continue, when your 
.image and that of Bplli rose before my eyes, and 1 
ran on. 

At last we reached our batteries. Three guns were 
smashed to pieces and the gun carriages were burnt. 
Wo halted for a few seconds to take breath. And all 
the time that whistling and banging of the shells con- 
tinued. It is a wond(?r one is not driven mod. 

When the British advanced on the morning 
of Tuesday, September 8, the sky was already 
full of aeroplanes and the air full of the humming 
of their engines. On the south side of La 
Fert<5 Gaucher stands a manor-house, from which 
tJ le enemy was driven. It had been mercilessly 
pillaged. The dining-room table was heaped 
.with the wreckage of a drimken meal. The 
floor was strewn with bottles ; all the drawers, 
cupboards, wardrobes, and presses had been 
’ forced open and their contents thrown about 
the rooms. Bods, telephone instrument, 
gramophones, and records were smashed (o 
pieces. 

The fighting here between the British and 
the 6th French Army against the Germaas 
began at dawn, and was of a most sanguinary 
character. The British artillery got into 
action about 6 a.iu. The Gorman guns at 
La Fertd Gaucher were posted on the heights 
beyond the Grand Morin. The line of battle 
extended right away to Sezanne and Vitry-le- 


Francois. All along their position the Gemnans 
had heavy guns in action among their lighter 
field pieces, and their fire was extremely heavy, 
but fortunately not very accurate. The guns 
of the Allies, lighter and better in quality and 
better handled, covered the advance of their 
infantry with excellent effect. It was not long 
before the latter were loosed from the leash. 
All that aitemoon a furious struggle raged along 
the British right and the left and centre of the 
5th French Army, but towards night the Ger- 
man resistance began to weaken. Their infan- 
try was pushed across the Grand Morin and 
across the plateau of Sezanne. The battle, how- 
ever. never ceased. 

West of J-.a Ferte Gaucher the engagement 
continued towards Coulommiers and R(5bais. 
Hero British cavalry were pressing, eagerly 
forward. Everywhere the British found that 
the poorest of the })oor had been robbed 
of all the money and food they liad, with 
the result that tlie British gave away half 
their rations and more to the destitute 
peiisantry. 

The fighting was very fierce by La Tretoire, 
where the British guns were in action against 
the Germans across the Petit Morin. The 
country here is covered with fruit trees and the 
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A German officer’s cap lies on the floor, amidst the scattered contents of drawers and cupboards^ 
emphasizing the enemy’s hurried retreat. 
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upon roads are lined with the peai« and apples. 
Under cover of artillery fire, the infantry 
fought its way steadily through the orchards 
and across the corn fields, where the un- 
harvested sheaves still stood. Wherever they 
were cheeked or halted to fire, they quickly 
foimd or extemporised some sort of cover, 
behind which they lay down, rising again 
sharply when the order to advance was given, 
for the advance was steadily pressed and the 
Tlritish not to be denied. In widely extended 
lines they swept across the terrain imder a fire 
from guns, machine guns, and rifles, which 
w ould have made a holocaust of troops in close 
formations. Taking advantage of all cover — 
farmsteads, hayricks, undulations, trees, rocks, 
hedges, and ditches — they closed steadily with 
the enemy, pouring on from point to point 
until at last the welcome order to fix bayonets 
wiis received, and with a roar they burst upon 
the Germans and drove them headlong from 
their lines. 

In The Times of September 16 it is stated 
that 

At Coulomniiers, on Tuesday morning . . . General 
Smith- Dorrien . . . who was seated in a high-powered 
car, called a group of young officers fresh from England 
to him. They had been marching all night until 2 a.m. 
with British reinforcements. It was now about 7.45 
a.in. The sun had been up two hours, and the heat was 
already great and the roads dusty. General Smith- 
Dorrien said to these officers ; 

“ You have done some splendid marching, but I want 


you to push on another nine miles to the fighting. The 
Germans are on the run, and we hope to keep them 
going. If you do these nine miles your men will get a 
clasp. There will be great fighting to-night or to- 
morrow morning.” 

The officers saluted and were delighted with their 
orders. Their men, when met later the same day near 
the end of their march were still cheerful and looking 
eagerly for a fight. 

From Done my informant made his visit to the 
fighting Ihio towards the Petit Morin River. It was 
getting dark, and the Germans were making desperate 
efforts to cross the river by the bridge, retreating before 
our shell fire. Our artillery was on the right and had 
the range of the bridge perfectly, dropping shells on it 
as soon as a wagon attempted to cross. German artillery 
from the far side was replying without much effect. 
One shell burst close to a group of our men. The men 
laughed. Only throe or four were hit, and they showed 
torn putties and coats. 

A private in the 1st Lincolns states : 

During the Gorman retreat the British were hold 
up on a ridge by a battery. Two companies of us made 
a detour on the right, marched down a valley out of sight 
of the German gunners, and entered a wood on the 
enemy’s left. The German battery, about 200 yards 
away, were busy with their work in front, not dreaming 
that we were on their flank. In extended order wo took 
steady aim, and at the first round every man of the 
Gorman battery fell. That was all we fired. Our 
artillery continued firing on the guns and smashed four. 
The other two were taken. 

On Wednesday, September 9, the enemy 
were driven across the Marne closely pursued 
by the British, one of whom said of the cross- 
ing; “We harried them before the crossing 
and drowned them during it ” {Times f Septem- 
ber 14), for the river was filled with German 
dead. The German artillery came into action 
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again from the heights across the river, and 
there was a certain amount of hand-to-hand 
fighting with small bodies of German troops 
who had been unable to cross in time. By 
Tuesday night the British were in possession of 
La Fert4-sou8-Jouarre, Charly, and Chateau 
Thierry. 

Near Chateau Thierry there was more 
fighting. The road runs straight across the 
Plain of Chezy before it plunges into the dark 
shadows of the Grande Fdret. As soon as the 
British infantry entered the woods it could be 
no longer supported by their artillery, and the 
fighting developed into an immense hunt, in 
which the British pursued the Germans from 
tree to tree, captiuing them in little blocks 
every here and there, and making a rather 
larg(U’ haul of a number of the enemy who were 
cut off by the marshes of Hotisseaux and 
Bergis. 

Just beyond Chateau Thierry itself the 
Germans had left a considerable rearguard 
with a few largo guns on the heights above the 
town. As the British approached they came 
first under the fire of these heavy guns. Some 
of them j)ushed into Chateau Thierry itself, 
with the result that many ^f the houses were 
destroyed by shell fire. The fronts of the 
houses on the road towards Soissons were 
furrowed deep by flying shot and shell ; their 


sides in many cases presented gaping holes ; zne 
tall trees which lined the road had been stripped 
of their leaves, and often topped and lopped by 
shell fire ; the beautiful country around was 
burnt and charred. Every here and there 
individuals or groups of Germans were forced 
to surrender — often under circumstances which 
suggested that they had been left without 
much hope of avoiding capture, in order to 
secure the safe retirement of their main body. 

The following “ from an English Officer’s 
diary” appeared in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald : 

My rogimont has crossed the important River X 
(evidently the Marne near its junction with th.3 Ourcq). 
The bridge was blown up by the Germans, but was 
replaced by pontoons. In front of us the British hold 
guns are pouring a hail of shot against the German 
batteries posted on hills to the north. Above our heads 
“ old oow guns ’’ supported the advanced batteries. 
We were ordered to occupy the hill «outh of a mill 
round which the Germans were strongly entrenched. 

Lying flat on the ground I could see through my 
glasses an extraordinary spectacle. The mill was three 
or four miles away, the roof seriously damaged by the 
French 76mm. guns. For two hours the German 
position was bombarded; then some of the enemy’s 
infantry tried to flee from their trenches, but were forced 
to return at the point of their officers’ revolvers. For 
another hour the relentleas French artillery poured 
shrapnel on the position, which resisted stoutly until 
suddenly a dozen white flags waved above the trenches. 
A section of Zouaves, carried away by excitement, at 
once rushed forward. Forgetting that they had sur- 
rendered, about 100 German infantrymen ran away, and 
they were allowed to escape, while the Zouaves took 
pOMenlon of the trenches, in which only 116 men were 
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found alive, starving, covered with mud and glad to be 
taken prisoners. 

The fighting at La Fert^-soua-Jouaire is thus 
described by The Times own correspondent ; 

An eye-witness has given me a description of the fight 
at >'ert6-80U8- J ouarro on the night of September 10 {“! 9). 
'The Germans crossed the river, blowing .up the bridge 
between them and the English on the other bank.* 

Immediately after the firing had ceased, my informant 
entered the town. A weird effect was created by tlie 
houses burning in the night, and to these sights w’as 
added the sounds of a hand-to-hand encounter in the 
streets. 

The English pjissed over the Marne on a ponfof>n bridge, 
which they had thrown across in two hours. Over this 
construction numbers of French troops also passed. The 
swiftness of everything surprised the ohservor. In the 
morning there was no sign of tlie pontoon bridge. The 
English and the enemy had cleared off. It was difficult 
to realize that the town had been the scene of a fierce 
fight in the night, for beyond the gaiitit walls of a burnt - 
out or half -demolished house there was no sign of war. 

When the British transport was on the ro.id, a hundred 
Germans, with about a dozen officers, suddenly emerged 
irom a wood and held up their hands. Acoastomed to 
the enemy’s wiles, the Army Service Corps men grasped 
their rifles ; but they soon discovered that the enemy 
wore anxious to give themselves up. They w’ere utterly 
starved and worn out and had no more fight left in them ; 
they ate dry bread ravenously. 

* This is »i1(l to have happened at 4 p.m. The Germans 
left a party with two Maxims to command the imsiuige. 


All officer writes : 

The other day, Thursday (Scjiimihor 10) I think it was, 
we, a battery of the X division, were marching along the 

road towards Ki\er. The day before there had 

been a small advance guard action uml we were expecting 
a peaceful march. However, as we neared the river the 
battery was ordered to trot and 1 guessed sometliing was 
on. Soon wo pas.sed through a .small village and saw 
some dead ami woiindo<l lying about, uho we heard the 
rattle of Maxims. The major had ridilen on with mo 
and show'od me whei’e the battery was to come into 
action. 1 sent back word and selected a position, which 
was soon taken up. We fimd a few rounds and very 
shortly after I was ordered to take my section on down 
the hill towards the river. Well, L fouiul that the road 
was blocked by a seelion of another battery. I stopped 
iny .section and tried to find out tho situation. 

The Germans were holding tho opposite bank, a very 
steep bluff, with a battalion of the Jaegers and eight 
machine guns. These guns were trained on the ron<l 
where it was fully exposed for about 100 yard.s, and 
nothing could cross. Tho section of the other battery 
wore trying to locate them and knock them out. So I 
took my section up tho hill behind these and waited foi 
any targets to appear. The advance guard hail been 
working well. By taking cover of the woods tliey had 
manageti to get down into the river bed and round the 
Hanks. From there they opened a hot tiro on to the 
German machine guns. 

From my position I could see a portion of tho road on 
the opposite bank. I had just got the range to this when 
a machine gun came galloping up. I fired two rounds 
at it. The first was over and just behind ; the second 
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short. However, I had never seen anything move 
quicker than that gun. By now our infantry had forced 
the Jaegers back, and we had orders for a general advance. 
As wo crossed the bridge I heard that seven of their 
machine guns had been captured. We wound up and 
up, and on all sides saw evidences of our fire. In one 
place an ammunition wagon had be^n hit. Both horses 
were blown over into the ditch. A bit higher up was a 
young boy hit in the back. All that we could do was to 
give him water. He told me that his orders had been 
to stay till shot or captured. These German infantry are 
a bravo lot. 

Well, w ’0 went on into the village at the top of the 
hill and came into action again. Our job there was to 
hell retiring infantry. We soon got a target and started 
away. Everything was working like a well-oiled machine. 
Suddenly I saw spurts of dust in and about my section 
and also heard the unpleasant noise of Mauser bullets 
round my head. Some one was firing at my section 
from a W’ood 150 yards on the right front. I promptly 
switched my two guns half-right and fired at 300 yards 
into the wood. Also our spare gunners turned up with 
riflo.s and fired. After about five rounds, out came what 
I 1 bought was a French officer and two Germans. I ran 
out with two gunners to take them over, but on nearing 
them saw they were all three Germans. However, they 
weiu very inucli more frightened than I, and put their 
hands up. 

Soon after about eight more came out. I intorrogateil 
them, and they said that they were lost and had been 
wandering about for two days. I gut a revolver off one, 
and a young horse, thoroughbred, four years old. This 
was brought in by one of the men, and hud belonged to 
one of their officers, who had got away. In the holstei's 
I found a large bottle of eau de Cologne, sweets, and a 
box of matches. Wliile this excitement was going on 
the other two sections had also been busy, one firing at 
German infantry and one at a German battery. The 
total capture that day was 300 Gormans and seven guns. 
Not bod for advanced guard action. Still, they had 
held up our Division for a day and done their job well 
and bravely. • 

'i’lio following letter from a Major, R.F.A., , 
gives an account of a wild exploit, in which 
nine men And a truinpetor captured 50 (lermans 
and two Maxim guns : — 

Sbftembkr 14. 

We got the order to go off and join a battery under 
Colonel Cnroy’s orders. We came rn route under 
heavy shrapnel fire on the road. 1 gave the order* to 
walk as the horses had hardly hud any food for a couple 
of days, and also I wanted to steady the show. I can’t 
say I quite enjoyed the sw'ank ” of walking along at 

the head with old behind mo, especially when six 

shrapnel burst right in front of us. . . . We got there 
just ill time, rushed into action, and opened fire on a 
German counter-attack at short range, destroying the 
lot as far as I could see. We then moved slightly to 
another position to take on a valley, domi which they 
were attacking, »ind wore at it the whole day, firing about 
tlOO rounds into quantities of German attacks and counter- 
attacks. They f linnet stand the shrapnel, and the 
moment 1 got one on them they turned and bolted back 
to the wood. 1 got on to their trenches, one shell 
dropped in. 1 was enfilading them and they tore out 
of the trenches, and so on. each trench in turn, and fell 
in hundreds. Also through the rangefinder Cox saw 
I’d hit a machino-gun and they had abandoned it and 
another. So it went on all day, shell and bullets hum- 
ming round, but only one of ray staff horses hit. Our 


infantry advancing and retiring-others advancing and 
coming hack— Germans doing likewise, a helli.sh din of 
shell fire, and me pouring in fire wherever I could see 
them. 

At last I got six shrapnel into a wood and cleared 
a heap of them out and got into them with shrapnel. 
It is awful. The sergeant-major put his hand up to 
his head and said : “ Oh, sir, it’s terrible ” I’hat seemed 
to settle them, and at lost we saw the infantry advancing 
to their position without resistance. Now was my 
chance. I determined to get those machine-guns if I 

could, as otherwise the infantry would. So I left 

to command and got the trumpeter, sergeant-major, and 
six men with six rifles, and went forward “to recon- 
noitre.” as 1 reported to the Qen. by , after 1 had 

gone. It was a weird ride, through thick black woods, 
holding my revolver ready, going in front with the little 
trumpeter behind and the others following some way in 
roar. Wo passed some very bad sights, and knew the 
woods were full of Germans, who wero afraid to get away 
on account of the dreaded shell fire. We got in front 
of our infantry, who were going to fire at us ; but I 
shouted just in time. 

At last we came to the edge of the wood, and in front 
of us, about 200 yards away, was a little cup-shaped 
copse, and the enemy’s trenches with machine-guns a 
little farther on. 1 felt suro this wood was full of 
Germans, as I had seen them go in earlier. I started to 
gallop for it, and the others followed. Suddenly 
about 50 Germans bolted out firing at us. I loosed off 

my revolver os fast as I could, and loosed off 

his rifle from the saddle. They must have thought 
wo were a regiment of cavalry, for except a few (hey 
suddenly yelled and bolted. T stopped and dismounted 
my lot to fire at thorn to make suro they didn’t change 
their minds. I held tho horses, as 1 couldn't shoot 
them like that myself. I then suddenly saw there wore 
*moro in tho copse— so I mounted the party and galloped 
at it, yelling, with ray revolver held out. 

As we came to it I saw it was full of Gernuius, so I 
yelled “hands up” and pointed the revolver at them. 
They all chucked down their rifles and put their hands 
up. Three olficors and over 40 men to 10 of us with 
six rifles and a, revolver. I horded them away from 
their rifles and handed them over to tho Welsh Rogiment 
beliind us. I tore on with the trumpeter and the sergeant- 
major to tho machine-guns. At that moment tho onomy’s 
shrapnel, the German infantry who’d got away, and our 
own howitzers, thinking we were hostile cavalry, opened 
lire on ns. Wo couldn’t move tho beastly things, and 
it was too hot altogether, so wo gallopod back to tho 
cup wood und they hailed shrapnel on us there, t 
waited for a lull, and mounted all my lot behind tho 
bushes and made thorn sprint as t gavo tho word to 
gallop for cover to the woods where tho Welsh com- 
pany was. There I got — — who understands thorn, 
and an infantryman who voluntoerod to help, and 

and ran up to tho Maxims, and took out tho breech 

mechanism of both and one of tho belts and carried 
away one whole Maxim. We couldn’t manage tho other. 
Tho Welsh asked what cavalry wo wero. I told them 

wo were tho staff of the Battery and they cheered 

us, but said we were mad. We got ba-ck very slowly 
on account of tho gun and the men wild with excite- 
ment, and W0 Have got the one gun complete and tho 
mechanism and belt of tho other. Tho funniest thing 
was the little trumpeter, who swept a German’s helraot 
off his head and waved it in the air shouting ” I’ve gob 
it,” wild with excitement. He is an extraordinarily 
brave boy. 
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A ntwerp, with its elaborate defences 
evolved through 30 years of add it ion to 
and improvement of Brialmont’s ori- 
ginal plans, was designed to be the great 
stronghold of Belgium : “ the base of the field 
army and final keep of the kingdom.’’ To tliis 
rOle it seemed to be admirably adapted by 
nature, with access to the sea on one side, and to 
landwards being practically encircled at an 
advantageous distance by the rivers Scheldt, 
Rupel and Nethe. The fortifications, with their 
successive developments, have already been 
fully described in a former chapter of this 
History.* It will only be necessary now to 
recall that the “ old ’’ or inner ring of forts, 
placed at regular intervals of 2,200 yards at an 
average distance of about 3,500 yards outside 
the enceinte of the city itself, were planned, 
and mostly built, before the year 1869. The 
first of the “ new ” or outer forts (Rupolmonde, 
Waelhem, Lierro, Schooten and Berendrecht) 
were designed by Brialmont in 1879 ; while 
the final forts and redoubts of this series were 

• See Chapter VI. (Part 3) on “ Tlic Army and the Fortressi s 
of Belgium/* pp. 103*120. 
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only completed as recently as the end of 
November, 1913. The inner forts, like the 
defencea of the enceinte itself, were excellently 
planned to resist the assaults of an onomy 
armed with the weapons of the period in whicli 
they were built — namely, half a century ago. 
Properly held (as the Belgians could have been 
relied upon to hold them), they would have 
r(‘.ndered Antwerp irnprognablo t/O direct in- 
fantry attack or to bombardment by the field 
guns of those da}’s. The more modern outer 
forts, with tlio lino of the rivers, would have 
similarly furnished a complete defence against 
any artillery that had been recognized as 
employable in field or siege operations up to 
the outbreak of the present war. Military 
authorities were entirely justified in believing 
Antwerp to be a position of practically incom- 
parable strength. But tho largi^ German — or 
Austrian — howitzers, with a range oxecoding 
any pieces which had heretofore been regarded 
as mobile, and far exceeding that of any guns 
mounted in the Antwerp forts, and with tlui 
extreme destructiveness of their projoctik‘s, 
introduced a new element into the situation. 
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The gallant defender of Antwerp. 

Against tlieni even the holding of the line of 
(Ik* rivers lliipel and Netho, whieh had seemed 
so valuable a feature of the defensive works, 
was useh'ss for the |)rot(‘eti()n of the city. The 
average distance of the rivers from Antwerp 
itself is about (i miU's. The 28 om. guns have 
an effective range of over miles, with an 
extreme range of some 2 miles more. As 
soon as the enemy could approach his guns, 
therefore, to the further side of the river, the 
town was at his m(*rey. So that all that stood 
between him and the capture of Antwerp was 
■in fact the guns of the outer forts. And these 
themselves, as we have soon, would be helpless 
as soon as the enemy had placed his big guns 
»in position against them. 

This, then, was tin) actual condition of 
Antwerp as a defensible position vvlK*n, towards 
the end of September, 1914, it l)egan to bo 
evident that the Germans n\editated a serious 
attack upon it. But before j^roceeding to 
the narrativ^o of that attack it will be necessary 
to giv’o a brief survey of the events w'hich had 
been going on in Belgium since the gallant 
•defence of Liege, the fall of Namur, and the 
German occupation of Brussels, though some 
outstanding incidents of that period have al- 
ready been touched upon. 

As the mass of the German army swept 
southward in what was to have been the 
triumphant dtish on Baris, there remained in 
possession of the Belgians as much of their 


country as lies betw^een the sea coast and the 
lino made by the river Scheldt from Antwerp 
to Ghent and thence by the river Lys to 
Dtjynze, thence to Roulers, Ypres, Poperinghe 
and the French frontier. To south and east of 
this lino was a strip of debatable territory, 
which the Germans made no attempt to occupy 
with any permanent force, but which continued 
to be the scc'no of desultory fighting throughout 
the latter part of August and the whole of 
September. Some of tho more conspicuous 
incidents which disgraced the German arms in 
the course of this fighting have been already 
mentioned, as the repeated and wanton 
biu-nings of Termonde and the dropping of 
bombs on the Convent at Deynze and other 
defenceless places. Tho Belgian forces through- 
out this period at any point along this line 
were insignificant. The army as a whole had 
b(*en withdrawn within tho fortified area of 
Antwerp, and tho holding of tliis long front, 
oven of tho important lines of communication 
by rail, road and water, between Ghent and 
Ostend, Bruges, Zeebruggo and other points, 
as well as tho defence of the towns themselves, 
was largely left to the Civic Guards and the 
Gendarmerie. It was immensely to tho credit 
of tho vigilaiKre and valour of these small, and 
often untrained, forces that the Gormans, in 
whatever strength they sought to penetrate 
this front, never failed to find Iheir op|)onen(s 
ready for them. This strength, it should bo 
said, w^as rarely considerable. Tiie chief object, 
of the Germans was now to pour all the troops 
which they could send down to tho main battle 
front in France, where unexpected difficulties 
had arisen. They evidently hoped that their 
methods of “ frightfulness ” had sufficiently 
terrorized the Belgians, so that they would not 
vonturo to provoke them to fiu’ther “ reprisals ” 
by interfering with this process and, on those 
terms, they were for tho present Content to 
leave this unviolated portion of Belgium 
territory in Belgian hands. 

Meanwhile fencing and petty skirmishes w'ent 
on along tho whole line. At one time (on 
August 26) a mixed force of a few hundred 
German infantry and cavalry ap])rouched to 
within five miles of Ostend, wlu‘re, at a small 
engagement at Snaeskerko, they were pluekily 
driven off, with the loss of a material portion 
of their numbers in w’ounded and prisoners, by 
the gendarmes, [..ater (on September 2.5) an 
airship dropped bombs on Ostend itself, without 
causing any loss of life, and doing but insignifi- 
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cant damage to property. There were con- 
tinual minor affairs at a score of different 
points, and in the early ])art of S(‘pteinher 
these were so frequent and occurred siiniil- 
taneoiisly at so many points that there is 
reason to believe that the st<a*y told by Uhlans 
who were captured was true — nauu'ly, that, a 
force of 1,200 Uhlans had b('en sent out with 
instructions to break up into smaller ])arties 
and, at all hazards, to get to the coast and find 
out what, if any, reinforcements of French or 
British troops had bc^en, or were being, landt'd 
at Ze(d>rugge or Osteiid. The prisoners added 
tliat all members of the force who got. back 
alive bringing any trustworthy information 
were to bo decorated with the Iron Cross, it 
is certain that none earned t he decorat ion ; 
but for a week or so there was a very lively 
time at villages, cross-roads and railway cross- 
ings all up and down the front. 

More serious was the demonstration against 
Clhent on September 6, when General von 
Boehn, in command of large reinforcements 
for the southern army, appeared at Oordeghem, 
some 12 miles south -(^ast of Ghent, and sent on 
an advance force of some 5,000 infantry with 
machine guns tovvards the city with a vitwv, 
pn'sumably, to occupying it if it was found 
undi‘fended. This force, however, found flu* 
Belgians well entrenclicd in a strong position 
bt*twe(*n the river Scheldt and the line of the 
railway embankment at Molle, where a lively 
action took ]>lace. TJie Belgian loss, owing to 
superiority of position, was slight, amounting 
to less than a dozen killed and only a score ol 
wounded. Tlu; wreckage of their machine guns 
k'ft by the roadside and the size of the lrench(‘s 
in wdiich the Gormans buried their dt‘ad (tavo 
onicers being buried in separate graves) showed 
that their loss was much heavier. They, as 
usual, burned, with the fusees wdiieh tlioy 
(*arried for the purpose, every house in that 
])ortion of the long, straggling village wdiich 
they were permitted to reach ; then, under 
cover of night, they retired on the main army. 

On the following day General von Ik)ehii 
sent the Burgomaster of Ghent a summons to 
surrender under threat of bombardment of 
the city. The dcstniction of Ghent, just 100 
years after the famous Treaty of Peace between 
Great Britain and the United States had been 
signed within its walls, would have been a 
crime which would have shocked the world 
even more than did the destruction of Louvain 
or Rheims Cathedral. The Germans wore un- 
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doubt edly willing to perpetrate the crime, and 
t<» avert it the Burgomaster visited the German 
General at Oordeghem on the following morn- 
ing, when a convention was ent(*red into w hich 
provided that, on the one* hand, the city should 
not be bombarded nor shoTild any (iierman 
armed force enter it ; while*, on the part of t}u‘ 
Be'lgians, any soldiers that w’(‘re in the* tow^n 
should be withdiawn and the Givic (iuard dis- 
arfued, and, in addition, certain suj)pli(*s of 
grain and fodder, ]>(‘trol and cigars should be? 
furnished by the city to the* Ge*rman tre>e)ps. 

As the Burge)master weis a civic ot’ik'er, tlie^ 
B(*lgian military authorities were afterwards 
disinclined to ri‘garel the^ convention as binding 
upeai them. But it was, (m the* whe)le, suf- 
ficiently obseTved by both parties, and it 
undoubte*dly sav^ed the* city of Ghent from, at 
le*ast, peirt.ial denie)litie)n. And it was followe*eI 
by (.)the*r e-onse*e|uences 

The whole? cpisoele* served to adve?rtise* tlie 
faeit that largei Gorman reinfe)re*ements w e're* on 
tlie'ir wiiy south. Tlie suppliers n*ejuisitie)ne'el 
from tho city of Ghent were, aeee.)reling to the* 
convention, not to bo delivcreel at Oorele*ghe*m, 
but at differeait j)e)ints on each of the next tw'O 
days; on the second day, as far seeuth as at 
Be*irlegtnn, a village* ne*arly 20 mile*s ly re)ad 
south-west of Oordeghem, and only about nino 
miles north-cast of Aude^narde. This suf- 
ficiently indicated the route wdiieh General von 
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A JOYOUS SCENE. 

German prisoners passing through Antwerp, before the siege, on their way to England. 


Boehn’s force was taking. In fact, it did go as 
far as Auderuirde, wliero it dividend into two 
columns, and followed tlio sam<3 two roads to 
the Erench frontier as had been used by the 
first advancing German army. I3ut the whole 
force did not g(‘t far upon thest' roads. 

When tlio Tk'lgiari ^Vi’iiiy retired on Antwerp 
tlie King of the Belgians is believed to have 
declared that it should not again act as a field 
army in operations on a large scale. Its losses 
had been terrible in the early fighting, and the 
sa(rrificcs, not only among the rank and file 
but among the officers, drawn from the first, 
and oldest families of Belgium, had deeply 
toueluKl his Majesty’s heart. He d('cid('d not 
to permit their repetition : a decision as 
honourable to the King as it was complimentary 
to the heroism of his troops. Wlien, however, 
it was known tliat General von iSochn with his 
large force was on liis way south an immediate 
sortie in force from Antwerp was determined 
upon. 

Advancing from Termondo and Lierre the 
Belgian left recaiitured Alost and pushed its 
way to and beyond Aerschot ; on the right, 
issuing by W’aelhem, it reoccupiod Malinos and 
fienetrated to Nosseghein and Cortenberg 
between Louvain and Brussels. The connected 
.story of the week’s fighting which followed has 


not, and probably never will be, told, but it 
was undoubtedly the hea\i(‘st which took 
place in all this j)hase of the war in Belgium. 
The Belgian casualtii's were large. Antwerj) 
alone, by th(3 end of the week, contained 8,000 
wounded, and many also wore taken to Ghent, 
13ruges, and other places. But the German 
losses were gn'ater. For some days it looked 
iis if they would be compelled, and intended, 
to evacuate Brussels, and— the real o})ject of 
the sort ie — a great ])art of General von Boehn’s 
force which had reached tlie othfT side of 
Audenarde hurried back over the road it- had 
so recently travelled to hel]) to repel tlie threat 
against the German position in Belgium. It 
was presumably this manifestation of w hat the 
Belgian Ai’iny in Antwerp was still capable of 
doing that decided the Kaiser to order an 
immediate attack upon that place. 

It was characteristic of him, however, and 
it showed how little he understood the Belgian 
temperament, that, before facing the losses 
which the taking of Antw^erp must involve, he 
should have ordered that another attempt bo 
made to induce the King of the Belgians, even 
at this date, to consent to observe a species of 
neutrality. Direct negotiations were opened 
with the King in Antwerp. The intermediary 
selected was an eminent Belgian, resident in 
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Brussels, well known in civil life. Ho was 
approached by General von dor Goltz and 
asked if he would undertake to carry overtures 
to the Belgian Government suggesting that, 
in return for an engagement on the part of the 
Germans not to molest Antwerp, the Belgian 
army on its side would remain quiet within the 
defences and refrain from harassing the Ger- 
mans in their oeempation of the country or 
from interfering with their communications 
with the main battk? lim^ in France'. 

The gentleman in question undertook the 
mission, while frankly (k'claring his conviction 
of its hop('lessness. Hopeless, indc'cd, it was. 
Neither the King nor his Ministers gave the 
dishonourable proposal a moment’s considera- 
tion, and the message which the inti'rmediary 
took back, to Brussels was tersti and unmistak- 
able in its tenour. 

It is not easy to understand the strat(‘gy 
which dctcrmin('d upon a din'ct attack on 
Antwerp without any vigorous attempt first 
to isolate it, at least to tlu' (‘xtent of severing 
its communications with the coast at Ostend 
and Zeebrugg(i. So long as the roads and rail- 
way lines to those placets were intact th(‘ way 
remaiiK'd open both for the receipt of reinforce- 
ments and, if need bo, for retreat. \Vheth(*r 
the Germans failed to a)»jm‘ciate until too late 
the importance of those communications, or 
whether they wen; deceived as to the strength 
in which they were held (wliieh is unlikely. 


seeing that Belgium throughout all these weeks 
was swarming with German spies, who wc*r(' 
continually bemg arrested in all sorts of queer 
and ingenious disguises, as priests, as Belgian 
soldiers, as rural postmen and a woman), or 
whatever the reason was, no serious attempt 
was made to cut the Belgian line anywhere 
west of ’rerinondo ; a fact for hieh tho Allies 
had cause in time to be abundantly grateful. 

Simultaneously with tho beginning of th< 
attack on Antwerp, indeed, a demonstration 
of some seriousness was made on poor, strickcui 
Toruioride itself, resulting in fairly heavy fight- 
ing to the immediate south of that town on 
St'ptember 2() and 27. Tlu^ fighting of the 
former day is known as the battle of Audegein, 
from the vdllagf? two or thrt'o miles to tlu* 
south-west of Teruionde, which formed tlu* 
(*(*ntre of the engagement. In the early part 
of tlu* day a f()r(*e of some 700 Bc'lgian infantry, 
without any guns, was attacked at Audegeut 
by a much superior German force, whi(*h bom- 
barded the village (especially, as usual, 
battering tlu* church to bits) and su(*cced(‘d 
in driving tlu* Belgians out, inflicting on them 
a loss of about on(‘-third of th(‘ir total strength, 
'rhe Belgians fought with extr(‘m(^ stiibborime.ss, 
however, giving way only, as it were, by inehc's 
\iiitil (*arly in tlu' aft(*rnoun, wlien, lu'ing rein- 
f()r(*ed, tliey counter-attacked and drove tlio 
enenny headlotig down tho road towards Alost. 
In this latt(*r part of the action tlie (tcrinaii 
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BEFORE THE SIEGE. 

Removing Rubens* masterpiece, *' The Descent 
from the Cross,” to a place of safety, 

losses wore heavy and the Belgians took 117 
prisoners.* 

The Battle of Lobbekke (from another 
village, lying to the south-east of Tennonde) 
on the 27th followed mueh the same courst*, 
eoininencing with the surprise of an inferior 
Belgian force in the early morning, followed by 
the arrival of reinforcements and the complete 
rout of the enemy, who were driven back ^^s 
far as ^Nlaxenzee and Merchtem, on the roads 
to Brussels, liy the middle of the afternoon. 
A very considerable Belgian force had by this 
time b('cn massed about Termonde and Grem- 
l)ergen, on th(' iiortli sidt* of the riv(T, and the 

* In onr batch of these i)ri>oners, 47 iu ininiber, which the 
Speeial Correspondent of The Tiun’s saw iit (i rein beige?), on the 
morning jitter their capture, tlK-re were 4 \>ho wore the Kotl 
th'ms. 'IMje coriesponch'nt was informed that tliey liad been 
jirined both witl) ritles and revolvers and, before their capture, 
Imd l)een seen to lak<* pa't in the llghfilig, so he obtained leave 
of tli(5 Belgian eoininandant in ebarge to interview tlieiii. The 
first ijiiestion asked of them was: Why. uheii tliey wore file 
Bed Cross, luid tliey taken part in the lighting ? Tiie prisoner 
addressed repliiMl immediately . “ llecansi! our oftieers would 
liave sliot us if wc- had not.” When asked if this was not un- 
usual, he replied with warmth that it certainly wa-s not, but that 
tlie lied Cro.ss contingent was always counted in the llgliting 
strength of a liattalion. Th ' others agreed with him and spj>ke 
in all sincerity, evidently (|nite ignorant of the larger bearing of 
what they were saving. 'I’hcy knew only the orders to which 
they were individually obedient. Kepoits of similar cases wf^c 
so frequent iu the fighting in Belgium that it was iiuiMwsIble not 
to believe that the conditions which they indiciitcd were general 
in, at least, a large part of the Uerman troops engaged. 


Gormans gave up tho attempt to force a crossing 
at that point. 

Simultaneously with the fighting at Termonde, 
minor attempts to cross the river were made at 
other points, from Schellebelle, on the west, 
to liaesrode, on tho oast. Tliey were made by 
small parties of Germans and w'ere in each 
case repelled. All this activity may only 
have been intended to distract tho attention 
of the Belgian army from the attack which 
was being prepariMl on Antwerp itself ; but 
tho earnestness of tho two days’ fighting at 
Termonde indicati^d at least a willingness to got 
acro.s.s tho river, so as to approach Antwor]) 
from the west as well as from the south, if it 
could ho achieved without too heavy siKu-ilico- 
The futility of the oudoavour, howeverj was 
soon evident and the rc'al attack on Antwerp 
was developed. Allii\s w<T(‘ well awan^ 

of what was in progrt'ss, and the l^elgian army 
within tlie defences made all jiossible arrange- 
ments to fnect the attacik. 

liy referring again to tlie map of tho fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp, piililished on an earlier 
page, it will bo seen that the rivers Hupei (from 
its junction with tho Scheldt) and Netho, make 
a rough semicircle round the southern and 
south-eastern sides of tho city at an average 
distance of about 0 miles from the walls of tho 
town. Outside tho line of tho rivers, in this 
.section, wore, besides various minor defence 
works, the forts (counting from the west) of 
Bornhom, Lie/.cl, Breeiidonek, Waclhem, Wavre 
Sto. (■athcrine, Koningslioyckt, Lierre, and 
Ivesscl. It was on these forts (though tho first - 
named and the last were not at once engaged) 
that the initial attack was delivered, com- 
mencing on September 28. 

On tho preceding day, being Sunday, the 
Germans had advanced as far as Malines and 
had subjected tho now defenceless town to a 
now bombardment. Characteristically, they 
selected the hour when the people were assem- 
bling for worship as the time for opening fire and 
the Catlu'dral as tlieir immediate target. The 
only possible justification for the attack was 
lliat the civil population was compelled to flee 
northwards to Antwerp, wliero its coming 
might embarrass the defenders. If this was 
the oliject, tho citizei.is could as easily have been 
driven out of tho towui by mere occupation and 
procrlamation, without the gratuitous cnielty of 
bombard iiumt. 

On the following day, Monday, September 28, 
as has been said, the German guns advanced 
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A ZEPPELIN IN PLIGHT. iUnwn by Joseph 


boyond Malines could rcaoli tlu> soutluTninost 
of the Ant-werjj forts, and it was on these — on 
Waelhein and Wavre Ste. Catherine- tliat tlie 
brunt of tlic initial attack fell. 

The actual forces which tho Cerinan coni- 
niander, (.h'neral von Heseler, had in hand for 
tho attack on Antwern is not. known. Tho 
i5pecial Correspondent of The TimeSy who was 
in Antwerp during the siege and hud access to 


tlie best inforniation available, phased the 
number at 12r),()()l) men. After the fall of the 
place there was a disposition to minimi/o tho 
force used, and it was jdaced ns low as ()(),000. 
Against *his, however, is to be set thi' s(‘mi- 
oflicial statement made in Merlin, in tla' exul- 
tation of victory, that the fall of Antw'('rp 
released 200,000 troops for use in tho main 
theatre of war. However many w<‘re at any 
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time actually engaged, it is probable that 
125,000 is not an overestiinato of tho force 
which wius ready to bo used. As a matter of 
fact, howe^ver, the? decisive factor was not the 
weight of men but tho calibre of t ho guns. No 
guns in any of the Antwerp forts or defences 
could range with the (lermnn 28 cm. howitzers, 
'rhe inner forts in particular are believed to have 
boon aniH’d with nothing more formidable 
than 4-in(!h guns of an obsolete pattern, firing 
black powder. 

Throughout the day and night of September 
28, and on the following day, Forts Waelhom 
and Wavre Sto. Catherines were subjected to a 
truly terrific bombardment. Tho guns in the 
forts were bac*k(‘d by field batteries, whieli were 
skilfully masked in tho intt'rvals between tho 
forts and at various points on the other side 
of tho Nethe, and, j)utting the big howitzers 
out of th(^ question, there was no evidence that 
the Belgian artillery was not fully able to hold 
its own against that of the enemy. It was, 
indeed, curious how little damage the German 
fire did, except, in these first days, to tho 
forts themselves and, later, to tlie various 
villages wliich they successively bombarded and 
to the men in open trenches. On the other 
hand, there were occasions when the Belgian 
fire was conspicuously effective. But no skill 
or gallantry could long delay tho end against 
the superior weapons. 


Wavre Sto. ('atherine was th(^ first fort to bo 
silenced, on Se 2 Jt<?mber 29. It had been badly 
battered by the big howitzer shells, which 
snuxshed concrete and steel cupolas alike, and 
half its guns were out of action, wlaai the final 
catastro{)}ie came in the cxjdosion of the maga- 
zine. It is uncertain whether the explosion 
was caused by a ^^rojectiU' of the enemy or by 
the premafun* bursting of one of its own shells. 
Apart from the wreckage to the structun^ 
wrought by the explosion, the galleries wen* 
filled with fumes so that (or so it was ccjusis- 
tent ly reported at the time) many of the garrison 
lost their lives and most of the rest, including 
the commander, were dragged out of tho ruins, 
as had occurred also at Liege, half as{>hyxiatod. 
New men were put into the fort, the gallant 
commandtT, it is said, insisting on returning 
with them ; but it was found that no gun could 
be effectively used, and Wavre fSte. Catherine 
was abandoiK'd. 

Tho German attack w^as now concentrated 
on Forts Waelhem and Lierre, es{)ecially on the 
former. Not far in tho rear of Waelhem were 
the main waterworks of Antwerj), and on Sep- 
tember 30 the enemy succeeded in destroying 
the waterworks and bursting tho great rc'ser- 
voir. One of the curious sights of tho bom- 
bardment was said to bo that of a 28 cm. shell 
falling in the middle of tho reservoir, wuth tho 
enormous column of water which it threw up 
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to an almost incrodiblo distance. The bursting 
of the reservoir had two results. Tn the first 
place it flooded certain of the Belgian trenches, 
nearly drowned out some of the field guns, and 
made the carrying of supplies and aiunmnition 
to parts of the defi*nee works very diflieult. 
Second, it cut off the city's wafer suj)ply. 

Antwerp had, indeed, an auxiliary supply 
from artesian wells ; but this was quite inajle- 
qiiate to the net*ds of the ]30]Dulati()n. All watir 
for domestic uses had after this daft* to be 
carried from central f)oiiits in pails and buclo‘ts, 
and the poorer parts of tlie town es])eeially 
suffered severely. As then' was no water in 
the pipes, the danger of fin* was very gn'at. and 
even more serious was the threat of epidcanie 
rliseases arising from insanitary ecaidifions. 

By the night of S('j)tember JIO Waelhem Fort 
was badly (Tip])led, but it continued to reply 
to the enemy's tire with such guns as could be 
worked throughout Octolx'r I. The deb'nc'c of 
Waelhem, indeed, longer continued, was charac- 
terized by the same tenacious courage as 
had been shown in \Va\'r(* 8te. ('atlu'rine. 
When the remnant of its garrison was finally 
com[)elled to n'linquish it they left l)ehind them 
little more than a shapeless heap of tumbled 
earth and steel and masses of concrete. 'They 
themselv'es had difiiciilty in getting away, one 
by one, by a ladder which madt* a temporary 
bridge across the moat. On the same day 
Forts Koningshoyckt and Lii-rre wen^ sik'nct'd 
after three days of almost continuous bombard- 
ment, and part of Lierre village was s('t on tire 


by shells, the great column of smoke rising 
from it in the still air being visible^ from the 
whole circuit of the fortifications. 

There is some uiu'ert aifjty as to the size of 
the guns used against tlu' Antwt'rp forts. 
Tn Antwerp at the time, among the Belgian 
troops in the forts and in tla* tri'iichcs, it was 
universally believt'd that the (b'rmaiis bad two 
or !nort^ 42 cm. howitzers in action, (k)lour 
was given to this by the undoubted fact that 
four of tb(‘S(' gn'at pi('(*(*s bad, shortly b('fore, 
been laboriously brought back from Manbeugr 
luathwards after that place had falh'ii. Their 
])rogrcss Ijad Ix'cn noted across tlu* |)lain of 
Waterloo as far as Brussels, and it was geni'i’ally 
opined tliat they wen* Ix'ing brought for us(' 
against Antwerp. But it is diflieult to get 
positive evich'uce that they were in use th(‘n-. 
The 28 cm. shell is such a formidable pro jectili; 
it spreads siu'h havoc wIk'U it falls (‘fiect ivc'ly 
that it was (^asy for thos(' who witnessed its 
eifects for the first time to believe that it 
belonged to one of the \’ery largest pii'cc's. 
That the 28 cm. howitzers W(‘n* employt'd 
agairist Waelhem, Wavn* Ste. Fatlu'rine, 
Koningshoyckt , bierri' and Kessc'l all the 
forts of the southern s('(^tion is ('(‘rtain ; and 
ev'cn before the fall of tlu‘S(* forts occasional 
.shells were thrown from tin* howitzers among 
the trenclu'S and battc'ries wt'll across the riv('r. 
The normal range at which they wen* used 
again-st tin* forts appeal'd to be 12,000 metres 
(7.J miles), but tlu^ tina'-fuse of one wdiich was 
thrown a mile or so across the rivnr, and failed 
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THE BRIDGE OF BOATS OVER THE SCHELDT. 


to. explode, was said to have been set f(jr lo,200 
metres, or miles. This is a ijiaterially longer 
range than tlie 28 em. gun is commonly credited 
with being capable of, and it is possibh^ that 
the Oennans had in use some pieces intermediate 
in size between 28 and 42 (jin. 

With the fall of theses outer forts that is, 
from October I the situation of Antwerp 
became practically hopeless. The way of the 
attacking force was still barred by th() line of the 
river Net lie, on the holding of which the 
d(‘f(mce was now concentrated, tiu; Belgian 
troops withdrawing across the river on October 
2, destroying the bridg('s behind them. But, 
as lias already been said, it would not in fact 
have been necc.ssary for tlu' enemy to adx anco 
their heavy guns further than to within a mile 
or two of tlu' river to be able to pound the city 
t o piee(*s. 

The pcojjlc of Antwerp in the mass had no 
way of gauging the seriousm'ss of the situation. 
The firing wivs still so distant that, from the 
streets, it was only oceasionally faintly audible 
in tlu? stillness of the night. In the day 
nothing could be heard. But all day great 
crowds surged a})Out the main tlioronghfares 
of the town the Avenue de Keyser, the Place 
de Meir, in the Place Verte and along the 


quays while all manner of contradictory 
rumours flow abroad. Tlui local Pr(‘ss was, 
by authority, studiously and persistently 
sanguine, and the only ovideiiees of tho near- 
ness of the enemy whiclt tho popuhieo in general 
po.ssess(‘d wfTe the abiding inconvenience of 
the shortage of water, the continued dashing 
of military motor-cars through the streets 
and the daily eireling of aerof)lanes — gen(‘rally 
friimdly — in the sky for purposes of ol)S(‘rvalion. 
These, from their height, were eominonly 
visible from all parts of the <aty. 

The visiting aircraft was not, however, 
always friendly. Early in the morning of 
October 1 an aviator circled over the outskirts 
of tho town and dropped bombs williout doing 
any harm in tho neighbourhood of Broochem 
and Schilde. On Oetolier 2 a Taube flew over 
the city ^^nd let fall quantities of eof^ies of a 
l^roclamation from the German commander 
of the attacking army to the Btdgian soldiers. 
This document, translated, ran as. follows - 

PROCLAMATION. 

Brussels ; Ortober 1 , 1914 . 

Belgian Soldiers ! 

It is not to your boloved country that you are giving 
your blood and your very lives ; on tho contrary, you 
an; serving oidy the interests of Russia, a country 
which is only seeking to increase its already enormous 
power, and, above all, tho intere.sts of England, whose 
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perfifliou.s avarice is t)io cause of this cruel aiul unheard, 
of war. From the be;^irnHi»g your newspapers, cor- 
rupted by Frenc.li and English bribes, have never 
ceoaod to <locoivo you and to tell you falsehoods about 
the origin of the war and about the courso of it; anil 
this they continue to do from day to day. Hero is one 
of your army orders which proves it anew ! Mark wliat, 
it contains ! 

You aro told that your comnidivs who aro prisoners 
in Germany aro forced to marcli against Russia, side by 
side with our soldiers. Surely your good senso must 
tell you that that would bo an utter impos>,ibility ! 'I’ho 
day will come when your comrades, now prisoners, 
returned to their native land, will toll you with how much 
kindness they have boon treated. Their words will 
mako you blush for your news])aper.s and for your 
oHicors who have dared to deceive you in such ineredihio 
fa-shion. Kvery day that you contiiuio to n-si^i ojdy 
subjects you to irreparable lossi's, wlule aitrr Antwerp 
has capitulatixl your troubles will hi' at an end. 

Belgian soldiers ! You have fought lofig enough in 
the interest of (he Russian princes and the capitalists of 
perfidious .Albion ! Your situation is desperatt'. Ger- 
many, who fights only for her own c\islcnco, has de- 
stroyed two Russian armies. To-day there is not a 
Russian to be found on (merman soil. In Franco our 
troops are sotting themselves to overcome thi' last 
efforts at resistance. 

If you wish to rejoin your wives and children, if you 
long to return to your work, in a word, if you would 
Iiavo peace, stop t his useless strife which is only working 
your ruin. Then you will soon enjoy the h!(5s-,ings of a 
happy and perfect |)eaec ! 

\'oN Bkskiuui, 

Commandant in Chief of the Brsict/ing Armt/. 
'Fhe ])roclamation is worth [tiihlishing in 
full as a oliaracHiristit; oxnrnplo of (hTnian 
fatuousnoss (in tliat CoikmuI von Ih'soh 
should hope,. af((*r CJornitiny's troatmont of 
l^elgiuin, that anything that Jic could say 
would influence the cnoniy’s galltint troops) 
and ({ernian tactlessnoss, in tht5 sneers tit the 
patriotic Belgitin press tind the oflicei’^^ of the 
army who had shown siadi devoted courage 
iind possessed the entire coiifldoiico and atfoction 
of their men. One .sentence' only of the doeii- 


im*nt was, perhaps, approximately" near the 
truth, namely, that whicli sjiidthat the sit nation 
of Antwerp wtis desperate. But tiie mass of 
the people and the rank tiiid file of the tinny 
were very^ ftir from believing it. 

fn oflieial circles, iiowev'er, (he seriousni'.ss 
of the outlook wjis recognised. On tlio tiflcr- 
iiooii of Friday, October 2 , it wtis (h'cided thtd, 
the ( Jo\ I'rnmi'ut should lotive Aiitwei*]) for 
Ostend. Two bojits were ready^ at the Quai 
du Rhin. It was arranged that one of tliest' 
should sail for Osl cud al. 1(1 o'c|o(‘k on Saturdays 
morning, having on ho.irtl (lie nu'inhci’s of the 
< Jovt'rnuuMit. and llu* for(*ign legtitions. On 
th(* second the Rritish {uui Friaieh Consnls- 
(itaicrtil. Sir (\'cil Mertslet tmd M. (T'o/.ier, 
w<*re to invi((‘ (hi* memhers of tiii'ii* rt'spective 
e.olonii's to lie on botird by 5 o’clock on ('ne 
Siitnrday evening, with a view" to lea\"ing lor 
Kiiglaiid eitht'i* tlmt iiighl. or mirly on Suiidtiy 
morning. It was understood (hat this was a 
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prelude to the evacuation and surrender of the 
eity. 

This, as has been said, was the plan on Friday 
ni^ht. Many of the (Government oHicials and 
oth(Ts slept that night on board, where nearly 
all their luggage was also taken during the night. 
By nine o'clock on Saturday morning (October 
3) cabs and motor-cars were already leaving 
for the boat, (tarrying the passengers with 
their personal belongings, when suddenly 
there came a dramatic change of plan. The 
Oovernment would not leave. The sailing 
of the earlier boat was countermanded, and 
it was given out that it Jiad been determined 
to defend Antwerp t o the last. The second boat , 
containing the majority of the Fnaieli and 
British colonies (though without Sir CVeil 
Hc'rtslet and M. (Vozier, wlio stayed behind), 
hd't according to programme. 

Ft was soon known that the cause of the 
sutlden change of plan was t h(* recei])t of nows 
that British reinforcements w(‘rc on their way. 

Not much of the fon'going facts was known 
to the people of Antwerj) in general. None the 
less, a suspicion sjjread that the outlook was 
suhici('ntly gloomy, and from this dab* onwards 
there was a constant trickling away of the* 
population, especially of th(' more well-to-do, 
chi(»ny by railway to ( Ghent, Bruges and Ostend. 
As for the soldiers, whatever they may have 
thought, they maintained the same gallant 
and cheery optimism as was characteristic 


of the Belgian troops through all the trials to 
which in the first months of the war they wer\ 
subjected. Their courageousnoss and gaiety 
were tlie admiration of all who saw them. 

One most important fact was that the 
Belgian soldier (as did the British, Fr(*nch 
and Bussian soldiers no less) early acquired 
confidence that lie was individually a better 
man than his enemy. This conviction, born 
of experience, was too universal in all the 
allied armies tt) bo without foundation. How- 
ever d(*vastating the CJerman artillery might 
be, and for all that the (German massed troops 
would come heroically again and again to 
almost certain death, British, French, Belgian 
and Russian soldi(‘rs alike soon learned that, 
when it came to work at close quart(*rs with 
the rifle or, still more, at even closer quarters 
with bayon(*t, lance or sabre, they were alu ays 
more than a match for an equal number of 
the enemy. How much the moral strength 
created by this confldeiice counted for in tln^ 
success wnth which, on countless oc(;asions, the 
Allies in almost absurdly inferior numbers 
h(*ld and drove back bodies of tlu? enemy 
which should have overwhelmed them, it is 
impossible to say. That it counted enor- 
mously is cert ain. 

It is said that in the Revolutionary War in 
America the great imi)ortanctJ of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill was that it taught the Colonists 
that, untrained as they weri% their levies could 
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AN ARMOURED TRAIN WITH BRITISH NAVAL GUNS IN ACTION. 


fairly Iiold llu'ir own in open fight against thr 
trained Jiritish troops, with their world -wide 
reputation ; and that discovery was calenlated 
t<j 1 h^ eqiiivahait to a iiiult iplying of IIk^ 
ATnerican armies >)y four or fivt‘ fold. Some- 
thing siniiljir to this liappened in this war. The 
Allies soon learned that, so far as infantry 
attacks were eoncerra^l, tliey had notliing to 
fear from much sn|X'rinr numV)ers of Germans. 
In Antwerp, as elsewliere, tln' restilt was tiiat 
the Jk'lgian soldier went daily to the fnait 
and to his place in the trendies lightheartedly, 
filled with a certain gay contenqit for his 
otiponent, only desiring to have a chance to 
get at him, stweiK'ly as.surt'd that at anytfiing 
likt* reasonable odds he would have the best, of it. 

None the less, there had iievt*r becm a time 
when the Jielgian army had not })(*en acutely 
aware of its hopeless numerical inferiority. It 
knew that the odds against it were not reason- 
able. And there had hecm no time*. wh(*n it 
had not earnestly longed for reinforcements, 
especially British reinforcements. It has been 
explained in an earlier cha[)ter why the hope of 
the Belgians in the very lirst stages of the war 
that Great Britain would at once throw' all her 
strengtli into Belgium itself had of necessity 


to be disappointed. In Antwerp this hopi' 
had grown again. .Antwerp was (‘asily accessi- 
ble from (lr(‘at Britain, and it si'cnu'd to the 
Ih'lgian army and people that here was an 
ocM'jision, will*!! a delinitc* fortified jiosition was 
being d(‘speralely defended against imnK'iise 
oilds, where British reinforcemi'iits, even in 
su<*h numbers as craikl b(“ (‘asily spanul from 
the main lh(‘atre of war, could rtmdi'r a vital 
service to Belgium and to the Allit'd cause'. At 
last th(‘ Belgian Gov(‘rnm(*nt mad(‘ a direct 
appeal to tlie J^rilish (hivernment for rein- 
forcements. In an ollicial stati'mi'iit issued 
on Octolicr 11, Mr. Winston Ghurchill, Si'cre- 
tary of the Admiralty, said : 

“ In rt'sponse to an appeal by the Belgian 
(Jovornment, a ATarine Brigade and two Naval 
Brigades, togethi*r w ith some' heavy naval guns, 
manned by a deta,c.hnu*nt of the lioyal Navy, 
tlu* w'hole under tht* command of General l*aris, 
K.M.A., were sent by His Majesty’s CJov(*rn- 
nu'iit to participate in the delencc* of Ant werp 
during the last week of tlu* attack.” 

.Mr. (.-hundiill himself acc(jm[)anied the 
expedition, remaining in Antwerp lu'arly to 
the end, and on more than one occasion going 
under fire and visiting the iiu'ii in the trenclu's. 

Ih -;3 
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THE NAVAL BRKJADE AT ANTWERP. 

Men oi the Royal Naval Division carrying ammunition into the trenches. 


As a result/ of lliC/SO facts, coupled with the 
purely naval character of the force, there was 
a t(ind(*n(jy in England to re])r(‘-s('nt the (‘xpe- 
dition, after Antwerp had fallen, as in tin* 
iiatnro of a piTsonal advenl un* on tla^ part of 
the Secretary of tli<^ Admiralty, and there was 
a good deal of crilicisni of “ anipliibious war- 
fare.” Point and bitterness wore lent to this 
i-riticisin of Mr. (Miurchill by the fact (hat a 
large proportion <;f the Naval Brigades con- 
sisted of very young men wlio had so recently 
join(*d and wen^ so iintraiiKM.! that some of 
them literally did not know how to use a rifle. 
In not a few details the equijnnont also was 
sadly inadequatf*. Tt is evident, howc^v'er, 
that such action could not have lK*en taken 
without the approval of the* (Vibinet as a whole 
or the consent of the \\"ar ()flic*e. 'I’lio reason 
why those piuticular troojis were einydoycd 
w'as explained in a message sent by ^Ir. Churchill 
to the Koyal Naval Division on October 17, 
tvhich, besides being a message of congratu- 
lation to the Division, was also in a measure a 
reply to the criticisms which had been made. 
He said ; 

“ They (the Naval Brigades) were chosen 
bofaiuse the need for them Wiis urgent and 
bitter ; because mobile troops could not 


spared- for fortri‘ss duties; because they 
were nearest, and could bo (‘inbarked the 
(|uickest ; and because tlieir training, although 
incomplete, was as far advainced as that 
of a large portion not only of the funu's 
ik'fending Antwerp, but of the (“nemy forces 
attacking.” 

After arriving at Antwerp (leneral Paris’s 
command wtis, of coiu'se, under (ho direction 
of (Joneral Deguiso, the ollicer commanding 
the defending army. 

The first detachment of British troops 
reached Antwerp late in the ovening of Satur- 
day, October 11, and tho effect on tho people of 
the (dty and on tlio Belgian soldiers wtus 
electrical. Not only w^ere the khaki-clad 
companies received with tho greatest cntlui- 
siasm by tho people, but “ for tho first time 
since I have been hero,” wrote the Special 
Correspondent of The Twiea in Antwerp on 
October 4, “ I have heard the Belgian soldiers 
singing triiunphantly as they marched ; not a 
fow^ or a single regiment, but every troop that 
passed through the streets swimg along joyously 
singing. And for the first time since I have 
been here everywhere the crowds rushed to 
cheer them. I sincerely believe that it is 
no exaggeration to say that every Belgian 
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fioldior in tho trenches to-day is worth throe 
of what ho was yesterday.** 

Tho melancholy fact had soon to be recog- 
nized, however, that British help had como too 
late. Whether the number of troops that were 
actually sent, with the guns that they had, 
would at any time have boon of material 
assistance is another question. It lias been 
.'-;aid tliat “ with five times tho number of 
men and ten times the number of guns sent a 
fortnight earlier, Antwerp could Imve been 
held indefinitely.” That is probal^ily true. 
Mr. Churchill has stated that “tho Naval 
Division was sent to Antwerp, not as an isolaU'd 
incident, but as part of a largo operation for 
t lie relief of the city. Other and more powerful 
< onsiderations prevented this from being carried 
through.’* In Antwerp itself it was believed 
by high military authorities until as late as 
October 0 that Britisli troops, largely regulars, 
sufficieiit to bring the British contingent there 
up to a total of 35,000 men were close at hand. 
Precisely what troops and how many had been 
“earmarked” for dispateli to Antwerp, and 


exactly what the “ other and more pow^erful 
considerations ** were which prevented their 
being sent, has never been disclosed. All that 
arrived seem to have been the Marine and 
Naval Brigades mentioned, or about 8,000 
men in all, and “ some ” naval guns. It has 
never been stated that more tlian six of tho guns 
were over in action, two being mounted on an 
armoured train, and four of (>*.“) in tho neigh- 
bourhood of forts 3 and 4 of the inner ring. 
Arriving as late as they did it is very doubtful 
if a much stronger force could Jiave been success- 
ful in mat(‘rially delaying tho inevitable end, 
except at the cost of tho prolonged bombard- 
ment and wrecking of the (tily. 

On October 2, as wo have si'cn, the Belgian 
forces in the south-oastern st'ction laid bi‘cn 
withdrawn to the right bank of the Netho. As 
tho outer forts had been silenced, the German 
guns wore pushed up nearer to the river, and 
by October 3 their shells wore searching the 
country as far on tho road to Antv\ erp us tho 
villages of VV'acrloos and Linth, and an ex- 
tremely h(‘avy rin‘ was poun'd u])on tlu‘ Ik'lgian 
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tmuhes nearest to the river. Under cover o| 
tin’s tiro tlie (h'rmans made detcrinined efforts 
to cross the river at VVaelhem, and desperate 
lighting occurred there throiigli the night of 
Octoi^a’ and ttie early inorniiig of October 4, 
but the attempt to force a passage entirely 
failed. At one time in the night the enemy 
had suceeed('d in getting a pontoon across the 
river, and troops in solid nnisses hurried to 
cross it. Uefore any had reached tlie right 
bank th(^ ])()ntoon was blown to bits by the 
Belgian lire, and it is belitwed that in the losses 
suft’ered by the masses of ( Jerman t roops as they 
advanct'd to cross occurred the lauiviest 
casualties suffered by either side in any indi- 
vidual incident (jf the attack on Antwerp. 

A|)]iarently discouraged by the experiences 
of the night, the (lermans withdrew from their 
attempt to make a crossing at VVaedhem, and 
turned tht'ir attiaition further etist, to la^tween 
Duffel and Licrre. Throughout the night of 
October 1 and the day and night of ()ctoh(‘r 5 
th(‘ battle raged about bierre with great 
severity, British marines ha\ ing now relieved 
the Belgians in some of tlu* most advanced 
treiK’hes at this point, '.rheao trenches were 
not of a character to afford mucli protection 


against shell fire, and the position in which 
our untrained troops were placed was one 
which would have tested tried veterans. But 
British and Belgians alike did all that was 
possible. In the afternoon of October 5 the 
casualties from shrapnel fire, to which the men 
had no chance of replying, were so heavy that 
it was decided to be too costly to end(?avour 
to hold any longer the lino of trenches nearest 
to the river, and these were evacuated in favour 
of a lino a few liundred yards further back and 
less exposed. During that evening and night 
the enemy made! repeated attempts to cross 
the river, only to bo boiiten back by machine 
gun and rifle tiro. More than onc(! •small 
j)arties succeeded in reaching the right bank, 
only t<3 bo shot down, and it was not until 
4 a.m. of October 0 that th(i Ch'rmans madt^ 
good thoir footing across the river. Accord i tig 
to the olTicial report of the British Admiralty, 
the circumstances in which the crossing was 
cfTocted w’(‘re that the Ih'lgian forc(\s on 
the right of the ^larinc's were forced by a heavy 
(lerinan attack, covered by very powerful 
artillery, to retire, and in consequence tho 
whole line of tho df*f(*nce was withdrawn to tho 
inn(*r line* of forts.*' 



BELGIAN SOLDIERS ENTRENCHED BY THE RAILWAY. 
Pieces of exploded shells may be seen on the lines. 
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Here the British Naval Brigade erected a barricade with wagons and sandbags. 


'riic inn(*r line of forts, however, old as they 
\V(‘r(.*, even when su()f)ortt‘d by the Hritish 
luual ^mis r<'f(‘rred (o, wen* (jiiite incapable of 
iH'sistin^ for any hai^th of time the assault of 
such artillery as the (Jerinans could bring 
against them. They could doubtless ha\ e held 
out for SOUK' days perhaps for a good nuVny 
(lays and any advance* <jf infantry, through 
lilt* barbed wire entangleinenls and otht'r 
obstacles, could have been made \'ery costly, 
l^ut it would only havt^ been delaying the 
ine\ itable for a com])arat ively short space of 
time; and it must have been at the price of 
many lives, tht* probable surrender of either 
tilt* whole or a large part of the defending fortre, 
and the more or less eomj)lete destruction by 
bombardment of the city of Antwer]). It was 
detaded not to make any more prolonged 
resistance than would sufliee to cover the 
retreat of as many as possible of the Allied 
t roops. 

Arrangements were inade for the immediatt* 
d(*parture of the Oov(*rnin('nt and Legations of 
the Allied Lowers for Ostend. Since the 
earlier abortive plan for the transfer of the 
Government, two packet boats — the Amster- 
dam and the Brussels — had been kept in con- 
stant readiness with steam up. On the evening 
of October 6 the Ministers and other official 
passengers wont on board the Amsterdam, and 


the remaining members of the l'’n*nch and 
British colonies on board the Jh'uss(‘ls, and 
both saih‘d early in tla* morning of t la^ 7th. 

On October 5, whiU* tla* siriiggk* for the 
Net he still hung in the balance, the (.'ity Gouncil 
of Antwerp had adopted a fine* and spirit(‘d 
r(*solution, bidding the general (‘oninianding the* 
def(*nc(‘ to b(‘ giiid(‘d soI(*ly by military con- 
siderations without r(*gard ty property int(*r(^sts 
in the city, and ph'dging him the* sujiport of tla* 
civil population. On the saiia* day, howt^x’cr, 
both th(* Burgomasti*r and tlu* general com- 
manding issued proclamations, advising tin* 
citi/.ens to U’av^e Antwerp, arid warning th(*m 
as to the* course they Jiiust. pursue in eas(^ I'ither 
of tin* bombardment or tin* <‘ntry of tlu* 
eiu*my into the city. 'I'lie public rightly 
accei)ted thes(^ as ominous of the .serious situa- 
tion of the city, and from October H onward 
gn*at numbers of fugitives passt*d all day across 
the ferry wliich l(‘d to the Gare Wa(\s and the 
railway lines to Ghent, and not a few l(*ft also 
by vehicle* (w on foot along tlu; road to the 
Dutch frontier. 

]>uring the night of October 0, also, the Bel- 
gian army began to be withdrawn. Tliat evening 
and continuously thereafter there was a con- 
stant succes.sion of troops of cavalry and 
carabineer cyclists and auto-mitrailleu.scs pass- 
ing through tlu* city, not. as heretofore. 
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towards the Porte do Malines and the front, 
blit in the reverse direction — towards the 
bridge of boats which crossed the Scheldt close 
beside the ferry to the Garo Waes. The 
significance of tiiis, however, was perhaps only 
partly understood, even by the soldiers them- 
selves. Persistent reports of the nearness of 
the remainder of the 35,000 British troops 
continued to circulate, and in the army it 
sec^med to be generally believed that the reason 
w hy they did not appear in the city was only 
because a great surprise was being prepared 
for the enemy. Instead of being brought to 
Antwerf), the reinforcements were engaged in 
a great enveloping movement on the Gorman 
left, from the direction of St. Nicolas towards 
Malines, which would isolate the army besieging 
Antwerp and crush it against the defences of 
the city. Whether such a manoeuvre was truly 
in contemplation will only bo known, if at all, 
wIk'h all the secret history of the war comes 
to light. Certainly it was believed m high 
militjiry circles in Antwerp. Perhaps it was 
only interrupted by those “ other and more 
powerful consid(.‘ratioiLS ” of which Mr. 
Churcliill spoke. At least, the belief in it 
sustained the sphits of those who witnessed 
the last phases of the struggle for Antwerp 
with the hope that the nearer the besieging 
force approached to the city the more certain 
would bo its destruction when cauglit between 
the gims of tlio iiuicr forts and tJio assault of 
file enveloping troops. 

If the plan had<)een in contemplation, how- 
ever, it must have been abandoned before 
October 6. The Belgian troops, who on that 
day began to be withdrawn, were not detained 
to take part in any enveloping movement, but 
w ith some exceptions, as will be noted later on, 
w’ere moved steadily, by road and railway, 
towards Ghent and on towfirds Ostend. The 
actual evacuation had indeed begun. Already 
all the larger German ships lying in the Ant- 
w(*r[) docks — some 30 in number — had been 
rendered useless for immediate service by 
blowing up the machinery with dynamite. It 
w as generally reported in the Press at the time, 
and appears not to ha\ o been contradicted, that 
the ships wen^ sunk. This was not true. What 
w’as done was that charges of dynamite were 
exploded in the cylinders and boilers of the 
engines, necessitating long and dilTicult repairs 
before they could be made serviceable. On 
October 7 also, the oil tanks on the west side of 
the Scheldt were set on fire. Antwerp was the 


oil depot not only for Belgium, but for much 
of Holland and the northern part of France, 
and immense stocks were stored there whioli 
it was plainly undesirable to allow to fall 
into the enemy’s hands. At first the tanks 
were tapped and the contents allowed to run 
off ; but this was seen to be too slow a process, 
and in the night of October 0-7 the tanks were 
fired. 

So on the morning of Wednesday, October 7, 
with the Government, the Legations, and ail 
the members of the French and British colonies 
departed ,* the civil population, though not yet 
in any panic, prudently withdrawing in con- 
tinually increasing numbers ; the defending 
troops coming in from the fighting line and 
steatlily passing westward out of the city, and 
with the work of destruction of property whicli 
might bo useful to tho enemy already going on, 
it was evident that the end w-as near. Near, 
too, were tho enemy’s guns to the doomed city. 

With his heaviest artillery, as w^e have sct'ii, 
the enemy could indeed have reac^lied tho city 
without ever crossing tho Nothe. It does not 
appear, however, that tho 28 cm. howitzers 
were brought into advanced positions after 
they had done their work in battering tho outer 
forts to pieces. The Gorman official reports 
explicitly denied that these weapons were usi'd 
against tho city itself, and there is every reason 
to believe that this is true. Meanwhile tho fire 
of the other heavy artillery drew daily closer 
to the inner defences. As early iis October 2 
tho village of Waerloos had boon under fir(\ 
In the afternoon of October 4 tho first shrapnol 
shells burst over Contich (about half way 
between the river and the gates of the city), 
diiving the householders in panic through tho 
streets. The 6th of the month was occupied 
with tho desperate fighting for tho river between 
Duffel and Lierro, but on that day and on tli<‘ 
Gth Contich suffered severely, and the villagi's 
of Hove, Linth and X^ieiix Diou were all sub- 
jected to heavy bombardment. The village of 
Mortsel also was practically obliterated, not 
by German shells but by Belgian troops clearing 
the field of fire of tho gims in the inner forts. 

This is a fact which must bo taken into con- 
sideration in subsequent calculation of the ruin 
wrought by the German advance. Not all the 
destruction visible was caused by Genua n 
guns. It is said that, in preparation for the 
defence, within tho whole fortified position of 
Antwerp (a radius of, perlmps, 15 or 20 miles 
from the city itself) no less than 10,000 buildings 
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were? levelled by th(‘ It was evideaiec' 

of the heroic spirit in which the civil population 
faiu^l the hardships of the war that the oHieers 
who had charge of the work of demolition 
declared that in no single case did they receivi^ 
any protest or complaint from those whose 
houses were destroyed. It was enough that 
the saeritic(' was demanded for tlie welfan* of 
their country. 

Whether the destruction was wrought by 
friend or enemy, howevi'i*, the effect on the 
inhabitants of farms and villages was ('cpially 
to l(*ave th(*m hom(*l(‘ss an<l to drix'c tluun into 
Antwerp for shelter. It has Ix'en said that 
this was the effect on tlu‘ fK*o[)le of Malinc^s 
when that place wtis boiiiliarded at the very 
eomiiKaicement of thc' operations. Kv(‘ry day 
since thcai the stream of refugi'es into the city 
had increased in volume. Ily the* night of 
October (> firact icall\^ the wliole district from 
Malines to the walls of Antwerp had been 
swept bare of inhaliitants, all of whom, who 
had not been killed, had fled into the city for 
refuge. Kven before the (’ud of September a 
great numbcT of refugeivs had come to Antwerp, 
but in the 10 days from Se])t(‘ml)er 27 to 
Octob<*r 0 the influx had increased until the 
population was swelled by certainly not less 


than 100,000 extra people. These counter- 
balanced the exodus of thc real residents of 
the city who, in their turn, when thc danger of 
bombardment began to be imminent, sought 
some place of greater saff^ty, so that until the 
very last, days Antw^erp continued to be full\' 
populated, and the crowds in the streets- 
especially along the quays and in the region of 
the Cathedral and Place V^erte— -remained as 
dense as e\’er. On the night of October 0 and 
the morning of the 7th the exodus of tht^ civil 
population, however, began in (‘aniest. The 
defending forces, as w'(‘ ha\'e seen, had fallen 
back within the ring of the inner or second 
line of forts, some of wdiicli commenced firing 
that night. It was no long(*r [lossible to go 
out of thci city on tin* roads to (’ontich or 
Vieux Dieu any distance beyoiul the line of 
thes(‘ forts. 

On the morning (jf October 7 tin* str(*ets of 
Antwerp jiresented an extiaordinary spectacle. 
It was known that the city now lay at the mercy 
of the enemy’s guns. Somehow a rumour had 
got abroad that bombardment was to begin at 
10 o’<*lock in th(‘ morning, as if it were som<‘ 
new and portt‘ntous kind of theatrical entcrtaiii- 
ment. Notification of tlie intention to bombard 
the city if it was not surr(*nd('r(‘d had been s('nt 



MARINES IN THEIR IMPROVISED SHELTER. 

Our men sustained their reputation for cheerfulness in spite of hard«hip9. 
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fo (he on ( )cl oJxm' 0, jind (JiMionil 

Di'^uisr Imd rctusing to surn'iidi'r nnd 

}U‘c(‘j)tin^ the I'onsrHjucncos. A rcinK'st was 
idso Hindi' liy tli<' (n'minii uonmuuKto?’ for n 
inn|) of tilt' city \Nith the sitiintioii of tlit' fhit'l 
nichitt'ct ural and ai-tistic troasurt's, as w<*ll as 
of tilt* liospitals, niarkt'd upon it, wlu'ii it would 
lir riidca\'oiin'd to respect them as far as was 
consistent with the conditions of [ireseiit-day 
nitillery fire. Sutdi a map was taken to him 
hy tile Aint'riean N’iet'-C’onsul, and eopit*s ar«‘ 
said to ha\'(* ht'cn placed in the hands of each 
artilli'i’y oflieer. The ( Virresjiondenl of 77/e 
TinicH in the city wrote that it was significant 
of tilt' amount of confidence that was plact'd m 
< ierman jiromises that, after these pourparlers, 
it was the gent'ral opinitin in Antwerp that 
ptThaps tlie most dangerous spot in the city 
was likely to he the iuimediatt' neighbourhood 
of t lie ( ’atht'dral. 

rp to Octobt'r (3 the newspapers of Antwerp 
had continued to endeavour to encourage fhe 
people, and even the editions of that evening 
tleclared in large* type that “ La Situation est 
bonne,” and held o\it luipes of a speedy hurling 
of the invaders back beyond the river Net he. 
On October 7 it was no longer possible to ignore 


tilt* gravity of the crisis, Lc Matin that morn- 
ing dt'clart'd that it intt'iidt'd to eontinut' 
publication until tht* last possibit* momt'iit, 
but announced that sonu* of tlu* st'cond lint' 
of tons had, on tht' prt'et'ding night, eom<‘ intt> 
action, anti that tht' At iminist rat ion hatl 
arrangetl ftir a spt'cial serxiet' tif boats to It'avt* 
ftir Ostentl at 1 ti’eltiek, on which, as Iht'rt' 
wtailtl bt' nt) rt'staurant faeilitit's, passt'ngtrs 
wt'i’t' advised to ttdtt' their tiwn proxisions. 
” W’hatt'vt'r tht' futurt' may havt' in sttirt*," 
wrtitt' tht' t'tlitor tif that papt'r, “all our pt'tiple 
hax'c bt'lwixt'tl xxorthily anti like hertx's. W’t* 
must nt)w prt'pare to face tht' tinu' of trial 
xxhich xvt* havt' tti go thnaigh. \\'liatt*x'(*r 
bittt'rness it may t'taitahi, Htdgium xxill t'mt*rge 
frtan it grt'att'r than t'vt'r." SimilarK' /.// 
M(ir()/)()l(\, in an article* “Sous la Menat'c du 
Htanbardi'mt'nt,” aekntixvlt'tlgt'd tht' critical 
nature tif tht* situat itai and, xvhile ctingraturating 
tin* [M'ople of Antvvt'i'p on thtar sang-froid, xvhit'h 
t'liabled th(*m to “ eontt'inplale xvith a et'rtain 
amusement the prt*t*ipitate dt'parture tif a 
largt' number of their felltixv-eit i/.t*ns,“ rt*eounted 
the stt'ps xvhich the jieople xvt're taking for tht'ir 
perstinal set'urity ; hoxx the majority had 
.'Stored fotid, candles and fuel in their ctllars, 
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A HAVEN OF REFUGE. [Ntwspupcr lUustrutwiiB. 

Belgian farailles arriving at Dover Harbour in a fishing smack. 


and not a f('w liad lianked tho oponings into the 
cellars with earth from Uieir gardens or other 
inat(‘rial. But “although there is evident 
recognition of the gravity of tho hour, nowhere 
does one see any sign of depression. . . . 
Antwerp awaits events with serenity and in 
confideneo.” 

These w(*re the last newspapers to bo pub- 
lished in Antwerp. The borabardnient did 
not begin at the appointed hour, and through- 
out the day tho city waited in anxious suspense. 
In the morning .the streets were crowded witli 
people hurrying to take passage on the boats 
which were leaving or to the railway station. 
Vehicles and porters to carry luggage being 
equally unobtainable, the spectacle was seen 
of well-dressed and evidently woll-circuinstanced 
men and women dragging trunks along the 
pavements or bearing portmanteaux on their 
shoulders. By noon the chief streets were 
curiously empty. The post offices and most 
of the public bureaux were closed. The majority 
of tho leading hotels, including those which had 
been occupied by tho members of foreign 
Legations, (Jovernment officials and so forth, 
had shut ^ their doors. A great proportion of 
the shops, restaurants and cafes, especially in 


the more fashionable parts of tho city, were 
barred and shuttered. There was an almost 
total absence of vehicular trallic, except ns an 
occasional military or Kod Cross motor-car 
dashed by. In tho course of tho day the 
Correspondent of The 7’? visited the famous 
Zookigical Cardens and found the keepers at 
work with carbines killing all tho dangerous 
animals, lest the cages should bo broken by 
shells and the 'beasts escape into the streets. 
In one great grave lay tho bodies of two 
iiiagnifieent lions and tw'O lionesses. So every- 
where the shadow of its coming doom hung 
over tho city ; and all day long there was a 
constant defiling of Bc'lgian troops along tho 
quays and over the bridge of boats wliich led 
to the roads wostw'ard. 

This withdrawal of the troops, however, was 
skilfully screened, not only by tho fire from tho 
forts in tho inner line most directly in the lim^ 
of attack and from batteries dispersed behind 
various kinds of cover at points before the town, 
but also by the continued holding of some of 
the advanced trenches well beyond Contich and 
not far from tho rivcir. The troops who held 
these advanced t renches until tho last, sufToring 
heavy casualties and running evident risk of 
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being either anniliilated or ca})tiired, were both 
J^ritish and Belgian, and they clung to their 
dangerous work with equal courage. One must 
presume that the CJermari commander was 
completely deceived. It is true that the 
i^elgian artillery was, as always, admirably 
handled, and that the inner line of forts would 
liave made a direct attack in ft)rce by infantry 
very costly. Ikit it is also true that if General 
von Beseler, after he had made good his footing 
on the north side of the river at daybreak of 
October 6, had i)rossed his advantage at once, 
he must, whatevcT his own loss might be, have 
taken a very niiich larg(‘r number of prisoners 
from the enemy, besides a gr(‘at quantity of 
guns and supplies. As it was, he was content 
to spend two days in searching the intervening 
country with his artillery, making no effective 
attack upon th(‘ trenches bi^yond the constant 
harassing of them with shrapnel, causing not a 
f(*w casualties, indeed, but by no means 'forcing 
their evacuation. Perhaps he had difficulty 
in getting guns across the river. In any event. 


nearly 48 hours elapsed after the forcing of the 
crossing of the Nethe before the first shells fell 
on Antwerp ; and with every hour his prize 
was melting away from his grasp. 

It was not mitil three or four minutes before 
midnight of October 7 that the actual bombard- 
ment of the city began. It has already been 
said that the Gennans did not bring up their 
heaviest guns against the city itself. lYom the 
first until the end, though high-explosive shells 
were also employed, the groat majority of the 
projectiles used were shrapnel, which generally 
burst above the roofs. The actual destruction 
of the fabric of buildings, therefore, was at no 
time large in proportion to the severity of the 
bombardment. The object of the attacking 
force was evidently to terrorise and to kill, 
rather than to destroy buildings. And from 
the first the fire was distributed with cmious 
impartiality all over the city. This had, 
indeed, bMin the German plan throughout the 
approach to the city. So long as the outer 
forts had |)rosented a definite and stationary 



BRIDGE AT LIERRE, 
Blown up by the Britieh Marines. 
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[I'amnsdon JHtoto i o. 

ANTWERP REMJ(;EES CROWD THE QUAY AT OSTEND. 


obj(’i?tive, tire iiad boon coneontrat<?d on one 
or another until the big howitzera had battered 
it to pieces. Thereafter the way in which the 
Belgian guns and trenches were scattered over 
a large area made any conc^entration of tire in 
the attack difTicult. At moments there waa 
evidfmt a definite aiming at a village, a cai)tive 
balloon, a certain section of the trenches, a 
railway bridge, or the supposed whereabouts of 
an armoured train. But for the most part the 
lire was extraordinarily diffused : a general 
searching of the country without, apparently, 
any particular objective, the result being that 
in proportion to t he ammunition expended the 
casualties wore few, except in those trenches 
immediately confronting the points (first at 
VVoelhem and later near Lierre) where the 
attempts were made to cross the river. 

So it was in the city. A lively controversy 
afterwards developed as to which part of 
Antwerp had the honour of receiving the first 
shells ; and half a dozen different localiti(« 
claimed the distinction with equal confidence. 
In fact, even the first half-dozen shells — which 
came in rapid succession — were widely scat tered, 
and shells which burst over the roof-tops 
seem in the silence of midnight very close to 
all parts of a wide area. 

For many nights before the end Antwerp 
had been going to bed early. The streets wen^ 


in darkness after S o'clock, and from that hour 
no rt'staurarit or hotel was permitted to serve 
food, nor was any light allowed to shiru' from 
a window into the street. Beginning with the 
evening of October 0, tlu‘ regulations were even 
morc! strict. No street lamps were liglitcd at 
all, and the tramway service ceased at (5 o’clock. 
No illumination, visible from without, was ptT- 
mitted after dusk. As the obscurity of night 
s< ttl(‘d down, therefore, Antwerp was as dark 
as the heart of a forest. There was harilly a 
v(‘hicle or a footfall in the streets, and indoors 
the larger proportion of the })opulati(m with- 
drew* at evening to — if it laid not spent the day 
in its eellars. Few* peo|)le (.robably slept in 
their beds on that night of October 7, and 
fewer still slept at all after midnight. By far the 
greater number spent the last hours of darkness, 
while the sli(‘lls crashed outside, in gatl>ering 
together such household goods as it was j)f)ssible 
to carry away, and with the dawm began that 
amazing outpouring of the population of the 
city which w'ill probably live in history as one 
of th(> pathetic incid(mts of all time. 

Jt has been explained why, in spite of th(i 
emigration of a considerable proportion of the 
more allluent chusses of the citizens, in spite of 
the departure of the Ihitifh and French resi- 
dents and the (Government officials, and of the 
commencement of the withdrawal of the tr(.)ops, 
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ELECTRIFIED BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENT OUTSIDE THE CITY. 


was still populous. It had m^oivod 
tlio imnionso influx of rofugcoa who came to it 
fur safety and were reluctant to go further. 
On October 7 there were probably still 400,000 
or 500,000 people in the city. By nightfall of 
October 8 there r('iuained only a few huridrcd. 
By far the greater portion of (his iinruonse 
popuhition left the town betw’ccn daylight and 
th(‘ middle of the afternoon of that day by a 
sijigle high-road and mostly on foot. Like (ho 
population of any other largo city, it included 
people of all walks in life;, of both sexes and all 
ages, and it had the usual ])roportion of very 
old and very young, of sick and infirm. 
Obviously also, the fact that so large a number 
were refugees who had already fled from oth<*r 
places, coupled wdth the further fact (hat all 
had been under pociiliar menfal strain for some 
days and practically all had spent at least one 
sleepless night, made them in th(' mass more 
than ordinarily unfitted to face the hardships 
of the journey. Nearly all carried biu'dens, of 
food or Ix'dding or household efh'cts, to tlu' 
limit of tluMi- strength. 

From early Tiiorning on Octol)er 8 an immense 
mass of people, estimated at one time to number 
over 100,000, crowded the Steen and the Quai 
Van Dyck, waiting for the ferry-boat to take 
them ticross the river to the raihvay. Close by, 
over the bridge of boats, pressed an uninto- 
rupted stream of soldiers, military motor-cars, 
and transport wagons. All along tho Quai 
Jordaens and about the docks people swarmed 


on to (!raft of every kind : ])aekets, tugs, cargo 
boats — later in tho day coal barges and light('rs 
-anything that would lloat was presswl into 
service for the urgent netxl of the moment — 
namely, to get tho fugitives au ay from Antwerp, 
'riic destination was immaterial. Flushing, 

' "'olkcstono, Tilbury, Ostend, Zeebrugge, Lillo, 
icrncuzcn, Rotterdam; it did not matter so 
long as tho boat would go somewhere away 
from th(‘ (Jermans. 

By these vm’ious channels it ]iiay bo that 
]. 50,000 to 200,000 people made their escape; 
but lh(> outstanding episode of tho exodus was 
the pitiabk' jaoccssion which poured out by 
road by W'ilmansdonck and Fcckeren to t he 
Dutch frontier. I’robably not less than a 
(piartcr of a million people took that route. 

“ Movijig at a foot’s |)ace went every con- 
ceivable kind of vehicle ; great timber wagons, 
hea})od with houst^hold goods tt)pj)ed with 
mattrt'sst's and bedding, drawn by onci or two 
slow-moving stout Flemish hors(‘s, many of th(‘ 
wagons having, piled upon tho bedding, as many 
as HO i)Coplo of all ages ; carts of lesser dt'gree 
of every kind from tho delivery vans of fashion- 
able shops to farm vehicles and wagons from 
the docks ; private carriag<‘s and liired cabs : 
occasional motor-ctirs, doomed to t he same pace 
as the farm team ; dog-carts drawn by anything 
from one to four of thos(? plucky Belgian dogs, 
the prevailing type of which looks almost like 
pure dingo ; hand -trucks, push-carts, wheel- 
barrows, perambulators, and bicycles ; every- 
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thing loaded as it liad never boon loaded before 
and all alike creeping along in one solid un- 
ending mass, converting the long white roads 
into dark ribands, 20 miles long, of animals and 
humanity. 

“Between and around and filling all the 
gaps among these vehicles went the foot pas- 
stuigers, each also loaded with bundles and 
burdens of every kind, clothes and househohl 
goods, string bags filled with groat round loaves 
of bread and other provisions for tlu' road, 
children’s toys, and whatever possessions were 
most prized. Ah'U and women, young and old, 
hale and infirm, lame men limping, blind l(‘d by 
little children, countless women with babies in 
their arms, many children carrying others not 
much smaller than t hemselves ; frail and delicate 
girls stagg(‘ring undiT burdens that a strong 
man might shrink from carrying a mile ; well- 
drc'ased women with dressing hags in one hand 
and a pet dog led with the other; aged iiuai 
bending double over their crutehed sticks. 

“ Mixed up with the vehicles and the peopkt 
were cattle, bhxck and white Flemish cows, 
singly or in bunches of three or four tied abreast 
with ropes, lounging with swinging hcad.s amid 
the throng. Now and again one saw' goats. 
Innumerable dogs ran iti and out of the croud. 


trying in bewilderment to keep in touch with 
their masters. On carts wito crat(‘s of poultry 
and chickens, and baskets containing cats. 
Men, women and children carric'd cages with 
parrots, canaries, and other birds; and, peep- 
ing out of bundles and string l)ags gentu’ally 
carried by the elder members of the fainilies — 
were Teddy bears, golliwogs, and children’s 
rocking- houses. Tt was imf)ossiblo not to bi* 
touched by the tenderness w'hi<‘h made' tlu's(' 
wretched folk, already overburdtaied, struggle 
to take with them th(’ir pets and their children’s 
playthings. 

“From Antwerp to the Dutch frontier, 
whether at Putte or by Santviiet and Oasen- 
drecht, is about 10 miles. But the actual 
frontier* was only a half-way stage on tlic 
journey. There on Thursday and Friday nights 
there was a hng(' and ])atheti(^ (MU’am])ment. 
Souu* hundreds of trainears hail In’en run down 
tt) the terminus of the line at the; front ita*, ami 
gave sleeping (juarttTs to thousands of the 
refugees ; hut the great majority sle[)t, of 
cours(‘, in the open air, 

“As a. nu‘ans of eonvt'yanet' tin- tramways 
could not aeeonimodate inort' than a v(‘rv small 
perctmtage of tin; crowd, the voIuiih* of which 
poured on almost without di)ninutif)n over 
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GERMAN TROOPS PREPARING TO GROSS THE SCHELDT. 


tho roads to IL^rgen-cjp-Zooin or Koosondiiiil, 
uh(‘iic(» trains of itninciiso lon^tli, load(‘d to tho 
last inch of standing room, oarriod tho fugitives 
to Holt ordain, to flushing, and other plae«*s. 
Only a small t)roportiori of tho mass of people, 
burdened as they were and in the congest ed 
condition of the roads, covered tlio 20 miles 
from Antwerp to IhTgen or Hoosondaal in one 
day. To the vast majority it was a two-days- 
long tramp und«*r most distn^ssing and arduous 
conditions hc'fore tlu* railway was readied.”* 

, Of course, the dreadful pilgrimagt* had its 
indi\’idual tragedies. Here were the sick, no 
mattiT what their disease or how critical its 
stage, on wagons, in wlieel barrows and hand- 
carts, being carritd on im[)rovised stretcliers or 
iiobbling on their feet as best they could. In 
sudi a concourse, also, it was iiievdtablo that 
there should bi* mothers who had just been 
confined, with babies, in sona^ cases, only a 
(iay or two days old. Babies also were born 
upon the roatl. There were some deaths by the 
wayside ; mon^ in the succeeding days as a 
result of the shock and exjiosure of the journey. 
Happily, however, tlie weather throughout tho 

♦ From the corn'spoutlent of The Timee {The 7'itnes, October 13, 
1P14), who witnc.sscti ttu* cximIus fronv Antw’erp on the inorninir 
of October 8, nini acrotnpanied the fugitives for a few milejt 
airing Ui»> road, tlu n n>joincd the prooe.sslon on the aft^^ruouii of 
October 1). and walked with— and a,s part of— it as far as Bergen- 
op-Zooiii. 


time was btuiutiful, witli bright autumn sun- 
shine, not too hot, during the days, and erisp, 
cool niglits. Ilapfiily, too, the road lay through 
an almost jierh'ctly flat country. 

Here, also, mention should be madt‘ of the 
extreme kindness and hos})itality of the Duteh 
pcuipic. It is said (hat in all over 1,500,000 
refugees from Belgium sought safety in Holland 
in the moiitlis of Augast, September and October. 
Proliably not less tlian half a million crossed the 
frontier in the course of tho thn‘(; days from 
the 7th to tho 10th of October, for, besides the 
stream whieh poun^d from Antwerp, minor 
streams flowi'd into Holland, wherever then^ 
was a road, from all the towns and villages 
along tho north of Jielgium, and these streams 
continued to flow until tho beginning of Novem- 
ber, as tlie population fled from one place after 
another in all tljo country from Antux^rp to 
Ostorid. At the time of tho fall of Antwerp 
the chief volume of this incoming tide bore 
heaviest upon the town of Bergen-op-Zoom. 
With a total population in ordinary times of 
about 16,000, it had suddenly thrown upon it, 
in tho course of two or three days, over 300,000 
people. Every effort w^as made to get them 
out by railway as fast as possible to RoosendaaL 
whence they could be distributed to other parts 
of Holland. But it w’as not possible to pass 
them out as fast as they came in, and for 
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several days Bergen fed and cared for a refugee 
population of upwards of 100,000. Tlic problem 
of feeding them was a very serious oik*. Five 
or six days passed before supplies in suOicient 
(juantities could bo brought m from other 
towns — which were also feeling tlie strain upon 
their stores — and during those days tla* n'gular 
residents of Bergen suf’fen'd no litth* privation. 
A month afterwards 20,000 Belgians, more than 
doubling the population of th<‘ town, remaiiit'd 
either distributed among tlie private lionst's (»r 
quartered in two large cam])s, being supported 
at the [)ublic (‘X[)ense. But though, pia’haps, 
lh(' bunh'U fell more hc'avily on Bergen-op- 
Zoom tiian on any other town, nothing could 
exceed the universal kindliness and ungrudging 
generosity with which the “ vluchteling(*n ” 
w(“re treated throughout Holland, by tj»e 
<; )\’ernment and by all classe's of the p(‘opi(‘. 

As soon as the fugitives had fairly left the 
<*ity of Antwerp behind they were Ix'yond tin- 
reach of the CJerman guns ; but it wa.s curious 
that no sliells fell at any time among the crouds 
as th(‘y were struggling through th(‘ streets. 


Shells reached the quays and fell in the river 
one narrowly missing a crowded Ostend boat 
as it put out and wnicki'd, later in the day, 
some of the structures by th(' riversidi' ; but 
nowhere, during those pmMlous hours, did one 
fall anywhere among the massed people. To- 
wards noon, as the procession struggled along 
the roatl to Holland, a (h^rman aeroplane* circled 
ov(‘rlu‘ad, apparently studying what was going 
on Ix'low, and was fired upon by guns from the 
forts on the west side* of the S<‘h('ldt. All day 
long also on the west of the Scheldt th(‘re 
ros(* into th(‘ air, steadily increasing in volume, 
till* great triple* column of black smoke fi’oni the 
burning oil tanks. 

The l)om})ardm(*nt, which had bi'giui at mid- 
night on October 7, continued with varying 
sevi'i-ity throughout, the* Sth. As t he* (J(*rmans 
drew nearer to the city all the iniuT forts on 
the south an(l(*ast sides of th<* ring took part in 
rt'plying to t h(*ir caimonadi*. Some of th(‘S(' forts 

notably Forts 2, Ik 4 and 5 were badly bat- 
tered, but with till* guns posted betwi'cn and 
befon* th(*m, continu(‘d to answer vigorously the 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS. 

Germani pause to regard the work of their shells. 
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onoiny’s fin*, wliilo trcncihos two inilos in advance 
were still held by both British and Belgian 
troops. The (ierinans made no attempt to 
nish these trenches or the zone of barbed wiro 
c'litanglcments which would have to bo crossed 
to reach tlio city ; but contented themselves 
with poiu'ing shell fire u])on the trencht's, tho 
torts, and the city itself from beyond tho reach 
of rifles. 

Shelling tlx* <*ity, however, after noon of 
October 8 could do little good ; for Antwerp 
was no longer a city but only the husk of one. 
All the streets. usual ly so busy and so gay, 
W’cro shuttenMl, silent and deserted. By the 
shells as they continued to fall now ehip^iing 
tlui corner off a building, now clashing through 
a wall or falling harmlessly in an empty scpiare 
or garden— -there was hardly a human btang 
to be either hurt or frigliti'iK'd. Devoted 
^iu*H('.s and doctors th(*re wt'ro struggling to get 
wound(‘d patients to places of safety.* 
ttaft of various kinds was still passing out of 
the dock basins into the Scheldt, and in the 
immediate vieinity of the wharves a few 
cabarets ke])t ojieii. 'J\vo or throe hotels, in 

* 'I'hrcp l^htirth hospitalH In Antwerp contlnmid to operate 
until noon of October 8 aiul nil HiKJCoedod in gc^ttlng their patients 
away, namely, the Englisili Colonj Hos^pit^vl, under Nurse I5dith 
Ward, tho UritiMh Field Hospital, and Mrs. St. Claii Strobart’s 
Hrltish Womcirs Hospital. 


safer positions in the city, with miicli -reduced 
staffs, also did not close up. With those excep- 
tions, tiio nurses and their wounded, the mili- 
tary, some city officials, half a dozen British 
newspaper correspondents, and a certain number 
of dubiou.s citizens who had good reason to 
know that they liad nothing to fear from falling 
into German hands, represented practically tho 
whole population of Antvv(M*p. In the shuttered 
and de.solate streets not a vehicle moved. Now 
and again a solitary figure hurried along, 
stopping to shelter in a doorway as a shell 
screamed ovtu’hc'ad. Otherwise Antwerp, which 
yesterday had lu‘ld lialf a million people, was 
like a city of tho dead. 

As dusk fell a detail of Belgian soldiers sank 
by rifle* lire a luimher of lighters in tho channel 
from the outer to tho inner dock basin, so closing 
tho last ('xit by water ; and then followed a 
night which offered, to those few who witnes.sed 
if., what was perhai)s one of the m,ost terrible 
spectacles tliat the world has seen. 

Across the river still rose into tho sky the 
gr(n\t tri})lo pillar of smoko from the buniing 
oil tanks. The air was windless and tho thick 
vapour rose straight upwards for some huudr(*ds 
of feet. There it apparently encounter(*d a 
light breeze, for, very slowly, still black and 
solid as a pall, if drifted steadily but almost 



A LONDON MOTOR OMNIBUS TAKEN IN ANTWERP BY THE ENEMY. 
• Motor Omnibuses have done excellent service in the transport of troops and supplies. 
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iin|)(‘rcpptil)ly nortli-cast-wards, spn'adin^ out 
<ill it (!OV(T('d lialf the sky. Hy iiightiall this 
la‘»ivy curtain overlay tli(‘ gn'utcr ])art of tlio 
city and strctchc'd away into tlic distan(;(‘. In 
the darkness the blaze of tla* ])urning oil 
b(‘caiuo visible, toasinginto the air and throwing 
off groat juasHcs of flame to float away like 
individual clouds of fire. The red glow from 
below lighted uf) the whok^ undi'rsi(k* of the 
black canopy, making suelj a scene as a. man 
might dream of in visions of llie Inferno. 

Resting almost stationary overlu^ad, so slow 
waa its drift to cast and north, this cloud left 
below it to the south east a, strip of clear starlit 
sky, ringing one third of the horizcjii. Against 
this, looking from tla* quays or the river, the 
out line of Antwt'rp was silhouetted : the stately 
spire of the cathedral, 1-h(' noble tower of St. 
.Iac(pie, the dome of the Central Station, and 
other conspicuous buildings being clearly dis- 
tinguishal)le above the dark mass of the body 
of the towrn Then, as the night wore on, out 
of this mass rose other tires one, two, three, 
six, ten, fifteen — making almost a continuous 
ring round the southern and eastern sides of 
tho city. Some of these fires were burning 
dwelling-houses which had b(*en set on fin^ by 
shells ; others had be(*n caused on purpose by 
tho Allies, who were destroying whatever stores 
might be of comfort to tla* enemy. 


All th(‘se - the flann'S of the burning oil an 
of all the lessi'r tires -threw their glow upwan 
on the pall overhead, caught. tli(' points of a 
the buildings in the city with flame, and w«'i 
again retlected in the water of the Scheldt, imti 
abov(^ and below, h(‘avcn and earth and wat( 
were all blood-red — thc' insider of a hid(‘oi 
furnace, the lid of which was tho terrible blac 
cloud of smoke. And insider that furnae 
adding inuneasurably to the horror, the gui 
roared, th(' shells bursting in little light niii 
flashes of (juiek spurts of white flame agaiir 
the black and red. 

Intermittf'ut and desultory — j)('rlin[)S nt 
more than oiu' shot to the S(M*-ond for tl 
earlier jjart of the night, about half-past tc 
the cannonade* b(‘eani(; truly terrific, by far tl 
luNiviest that had occurred at any stage of tl 
siege. In the continuous and deafening upro- 
it wa,s no longer ])ossibl(j to distinguish tl... 
scr(*aming of tla; shrapia*!, the bursting of fh(^ 
high-(*xplosive shells, or tlu; hurl ling of tla^ 
projectiles from th(* long naval guns, but all 
})lended into one gr(‘at roll of thunder. Itwjis 
(’haos c('me again. Antwerp was in its last 
agony ; and nevt‘r siu’ely did great city have a 
more terrifu^ passing. 

Before the first gr(\y of dawn the clamoui’ 
subsided, (’annoniwling went on in desul- 
tory fashion. Rut thf^ morning had a terror 



From the oil painting by J. Sniidcrs.\ “ ANTW^ERP, OGXOBER 8, 1914.” U”- possession of H. Perry Robinson, Esq. 

This painting by the Dutch artist was made immediately after the fall of Antwerp, from notes and sketches furmshed to him by the Special Correspondent of The Times, who spent 
the night of October S on board a lighter anchored in the Scheldt at a spot which would be in the immediate foreground of the picture 
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of its own, for the black pall still shrouded the 
sky. No longer illumined with the flames — 
for the oil had burned itself out — it hung a 
leaden shield between the sun and half the 
city and all the country to the north, so that 
the day could not break, but until an hour or 
tvro of noon twilight prevailed. It truly 
seemed as if the day itself mourned for fallt^n 
Antwerp. 

For Antwer]) had fallen. Nothing but the 
necessary formal preliminarit's stood between 
the (Germans and tluar entry into the town. 
Under cover of the tremendous artilh^ry duel 
of the night most of the nanaining infantry, 
Belgian and British, had been brought in and 
passed through the city on the long traiiip to 
the bridge of boats across the Scheldt. In the 
early hoiu*s of the morning the garrisons b<‘gan 
to retire from the forts. Several, not already 
reiider(‘d useless, were blown up ; guns which 
could not be taken away were' rend(‘red worth- 
less and quantities of ammunition wt‘re 
destroyed, much of it being thrown into the 
Scheldt. By s(*v(‘n o’clock in the inc^rning of 
Friday, October 9, tlu^ last of the deferuhng 
troops was believed to have crossed the river, 
and th(*. bridge* of boats, which had done such 
good s(*rvice, was, prematurely as it j)roved, 
destroyed. B(‘tAvcen 8 and 9 o’clock the 
Biugomaster went out to me('t the (Jerman 
commander and make formal surrendtT of the 
city. At noon the Uerfiiaris entered the city 
by the Forte de IMalines. 

The actual damage done to Antwerp by the 
bombardment was comparatively slight. 
Though a certain number of high'ex[)losiv(^ 
shells were used, by far the greater pro[)ortion 
of the projectiles, as has been said, wer<^ 
shrapnel, which generally burst well over tla^ 
roofs. Neither the Uathedral nf)r any of th(* 
most precious historic buildings in the city were 
daTuaged, though all ha<l narrow escajM's, as 
was inevit able in a bombardment so promiscuous 
and diffused as this was. J’lu' most nf>tabl(^ 
building which sufft'red -but that not very 
seriously — was the Palais de Justice. All parts 
of the city bore traces of its experience. J’hen; 
was considerable miscellara'ous wreckagt^ about 
the Place Verte and in th(‘ business .section of 
the town, notably in the Marche aux Souliers; 
but the chief injury was to pri\'ate hoiLses about 
the Boulevard Leopold and the rich re.sidential 
(tuarters on the north-east side of the city. 

Attention has already been drawn to the 
doubtful quality of the Berman strategy which 


directed the attack on Antwerp while leaving 
uninterrupted the communications betwee^n the 
city and the .seaeoast at Zeebrugge and Ostend. 
We have seen how’ these communications were 
used for bringing to Antwerp the reinforee- 
iiuaits of British troops and guns while the 
sii‘g(> was in progress. What was even more 
iniportant, the route still lay opc'ii for tla^ 
retirement of the evacuating army. 

ft will b(‘ remembered that simultaneously 
with the preparations for tlu* attack on Antwer]) 
serious fighting took place around dVrinondc', 
in the battles of Audegem and J^ebbekke, on 
S<‘ptemb('r 20 and 27. Tf the (lermans ]u)|)('d 
thus to force an ('asy ])ii.ssag(^ of the Scheldt at 
that point, they w'(‘re disai)pointed. Th(' fight- 
ing on thes(^ t w’o days ('Tided distinctly in favour 
of the Ih'lgians ; but the* n'pulsc' which tlu' 
(h'rmans suflV'red there by no means end('d 
thi'ir (‘fforts to g(‘t across tlw’ riv('r. Through- 
out the days of tlu* attack on tlu^ city, indi'cd, 
then* was almost constant pressure' on the whole 
lim* of the Scheldt fiom Ba(‘srod(‘, to the east 
of 'L'rmondc', as far almost as Melh*, in the 
vicinity of (lh(*nt. At Termonde it.s(*lf, at< 
Schoonaerde, and at Wett(*r(‘n thc^ attacks 
WH'H' at tim(\s pushed with great vioI(Mic(», and 
it was ('stimated that a minimum of .‘10,000 nu‘n, 
with a great numlx'r of guns, wt*re (uiqiloyed 
in tlu‘S(' operatifins. From what wi* know' of 
the forces which w(*re j)r('S(*nt in this w'(*st(*rn 
theatre of action at the tinu' w’Ik'ii tiie main 
besieging army was entering Antwt'if), it is 
evident that this estimate* is not too large. 

Interest during tlu'se days w’as so concen- 
trat(‘d on Antwer]) its(*lf that lew’ details ai'(' 
known of this fighting which went on along tlu* 
riv(‘r, but for scweral days the thin senn'n of 
B(*Igian trooi)s siaeeeded in holding back tlu* 
(h'rman attacks at ('ach critical ])oint. On 
October () anti 7, howi'ver, the (Jermans at 
last succt't'ded in forcing a i*rossing at three* 
points nanu'ly, at 9\‘rmonde, Schoonaerde, 
and W(‘tt(*rt*n. At Termonde*, imdt i* cova'jr of 
heavy artillery fire, they managt'd U) r(‘t)air the 
often-wrecked bridge sullliciently to make it 
once more* S(‘rvic(*able. At Sehooruu rdt? tin* 
crossing W'as math*, similarly j)rotected by grc'at 
sujieriprity in weight of artilhay, by pontoons. 
Jt w-as (;vi(h*nt that tht^ advaritre of the (-^TK'iny 
north of the river would seriously thn'aten the 
retri'at of the troops deh'iiding Antwer]) unh'ss 
it was checked. 

Kecurring to the narrative of the attack on 
Antwer]), it will bo remembered that on tht^ 
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GERMAN MARINES ON A TRAIN 
Which did not reach its advertised destination. 


night of Oct()l)or 0-^7 certain troops be^gan to 
1)0 withdrawn from the city, ('spe<;ially cavalry, 
carabineer cyclists and mitrailleuses iT\onntcd on 
armoured ears. These constituted in them- 
selves a mobile and useful fore<\ And it soon 
proved its usefulness. To it was entrusted the 
task of chocking and holding the German 
advance until the main Allied forces could get 
away. This function it performed admirably, 
successfully holding th(^ roads nortliward against 
much larger forces for two days, in the course 
of wliich sharp fighting occurred at several 
points, notably at Zelo and aroimd Overmeire. 
Thanks to the obstruction offered ])y these 
troops, it was not until the evening of Oetobor 9 
that the Germans penetrated as far as the 
railway line at Tiokeren. By that time the main 
body of the retiring Belgian and British armies 
had already passed westwards. Bad General 
von Beseler succeeded in striking the railway 
twenty-four hours earlier, it is probable that, 
instead of the mere husk of Antwerp, which is 
all that fell into his liaials, he would eitlier have 
captured or would have dWven into Holland the 
whole Belgian army, together with the Jh’itLsh 
contingent. He had neglected what seemed an 
obviously necessary measure until too late. 


Not that the retirement of the defending 
army was (Tfocted without mishap. Ac^cording 
to the official statement of the 8ccr<^tary of the 
Admiralty issued on October lO: “After a 
long night march to St. Gilles the throe Naval 
Brigades entrained. Two out of the three have 
arrived safely at Ostend, but, owdng to circum- 
stances which are not yet fully known, the 
greater part of the 1st Naval Brigade was cut 
off by the German attack north of Lokeren, 
and 2,000 officers and men entered Dutch 
territory in the neighbourhood of Hulst ’and 
laid down their arms, in accordance with the 
laws of neutrality.” Tn a later communique 
the Secretary of thi^ Admiralty spoke of the 
loss of these men as having occurred “ through 
a mistake.” It is to bo feared that neither of 
these statements tells the whole story. The 
actual nmnbcr of British troo]3s who then came 
to bo interned in Holland seems to have been 
1,590. In addition, the oHicial casualty lists 
showed a total of 1)(>7 members of the Royal 
Naval Division “ missing,” of whom 200 were 
reported to be prisoners of war in Germany. 
The number of killed w-as given as 32, and of 
wounded as 189. 

Out of many fragment iiry and sometimes* 
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conflicting reports it is not easy to tell what 
happened. The initial “mistake?” seems to 
have been that some of our men in ec^rtain of 
the inner forts and the iK'ighboiiring trenclu\s 
were forgotten, or, .at least, tliat the message 
tolling them to withdraw never ri*aeh(‘(l tlu'in. 

In the final disposition of tli( Hoyal Xa\ai 
Division on this last night, the s(‘eond Brigade 
wtis on the right of the road from the l’ort«‘ de 
Malines towards Vieux Dual (ir» and about 
forts 5, (5, and 7), and the First Jfi-igadi' was on 
the left of the road (in and about forts I, 2, *i, 
and 4). The S<'eond Ih’igadt' r(‘e(Mved the ord' i* 
for retireinent in |)r()[)er s<‘ason. 'I'la ooha- 
was also given to f(.)rt 1 (the lu'arest fort on 
the left of the roati), which was occupu'd b\ 
the Drake Battalion of tla* First Brigade. 
This battalion madt* its retreat without mishaj . 

But, by whose fault cannot Im* stated, the 
order ne\er ])en(drat('d to the Hawke, Colling 
wood and Benbow Ihittalions, which held the 
lino furthc'r to the left. 'PIh'v n lirc'd from the 
[)osition, which they had held with great 
gallantry, of their own accord when they found 
that they were practically desert (‘d. Some of 
them arrived, after many ditlieult i(‘s, at the 
bank of the S(!heldt, but tlu? bridg(‘ was already 
destroyed in tbe rear <?f the army wliieli had 
gone. They managed to get aero'-s the' river 
on barges, and found a train which took 
them as far as Lok(?ren. There they learned 
that the (lermans were already in possession of 


the railway line ahead of them, and, detraining, 
they made their way, not without some rear- 
guard lighting on th<‘ road, toth<‘ Dutch frontier. 

Anotlu'r and lat( r* | ai’ty similarly succoodial 
in cro.ssifig th(‘ riv(‘r, and attianptcd to make 
tlu'ir <\soaj)c on a train alnaiily partly loath'd 
with civilian rcfug<'cs ; but tlu^ train faik'd to 
get as far as St. Xicola-. It st'cms that it 
arrivt'd unsignalh'd and uncvjx'ctcd (it. is ])re- 
sunu'd that the uh'D wen' running the train 
thcmscKcs without assist. mcc ti't)!!! th(i railway 
staff) at tlu' station of Xicuwkcrkcfi, c'.ist of 
St. Xicolas, when it was alri'ady in (Jcrmafi 
Jiands, '^riic train wa;-; dcticcti'd on to a side- 
track, so that soiii(' of tlu' carriages kft the 
rails, and it was captured. Th(* (lermans began 
tiring on tlu' train and, in ordi'r to sa\’e tlu' 
iH'fugtH's, th(' otlic'cr in command suri'cndered. 
Kye-witnesses estimatc'd the numbi'i* of British 
troops on board at Ix'twa'C'ii .501). and 01)1). Bart 
of tlu' oecu|)ants of that train W(U’(‘ undoubt-(xll y 
t hi' 200 mi'inbi'i's of thi' Xaval I )i\'ision wiio wi're 
ri'ported to be ju’isoni'rs of war in (liTinany ; 
but more is ni'cilcd to explain t he W'holi' num})i‘r 
of t)()7 “ missing.” An authoritative account 
of what occurri'd will probably not be forth- 
coming until aftiT thi'ir ri'leasi'. What is 
certain is that the First Br'igade of thi* Tioyal 
Xaval Division arrived at .Antwerp (aftei 
leaving some 700 of thi^ most ri'ccsnlly joined 
recruits bi'hind in Walmer) a tritk? ovi'r .‘J,0()C 
strong. '^I^lie Drak(* Battalion, which numberi'd 



STABROECK FORT. 

Destroyed by the Belgians before leaving Antwerp. 


[Alfieri. 
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about 800 returned, practically complete. Of 
the Benbow Battalion loss than 70 members 
returned, and only about 20 and .30 respectively 
of the Collingwood and Hawke Battalions. A 
few stragglers camo in later ; but practically 
the whole of those three battalions were lost, 
l^esides the British troops, some 20,000 Belgians 
also crossed the Dutch frontier and were 
interned. 

It is unfortunate that these mishaps marred 
the withdrawal of the dc^fending forces from 
Antwerp. But, even as it was, the fact that the 
Belgian anny as a wliole succeeded in getting 
away caused unconcealed disappointment in 
(.Germany, and converted the capture of the 
place into a barren and unsubstantial victory. 
In so far as tlio sending of the British reinforce- 
ments delayed the surrender of the city by 
some five or six days and helped to screen the 
retirement of the Belgian forces, the adventure 
which was so much criticised had justification. 

That that justification was an extraordiriary 
piece of good luck need not be denied. It has 
already been seen that a more vigorous and 
masterful commander in General von Boseler’s 
place would probably not have allowed his 
f)rey to escape him. And the same failure to 


grasp the fruits of his success characterized the 
German commander’s subsequent movements. 
He appears to have wasted precious days in the 
occupation of the city and the ostentatious 
parading of the empty streets. Though Antwerp 
was entered at noon of October 9, Ghent wes 
not occupied until the 12th, nor Bruges until 
the 1.5th. The value of the week thus given to 
the Allies cannot be overestimated, allowing 
them, as it did, to withdraw unharassed beyond 
Ostend to consolidate their position upon tl o 
Yser. There the Belgian army surprised the 
world by the spirit and courage with which it 
once more turned to face its enemy. 

And with the Belgian army, now as alw^ays 
since the w^ar began, was its King. Few things 
in the early part of the war w’orc mor.* remark- 
able than the ascendancy which King Albert, 
in the very first weeks, came to exercise; over 
the minds and hearts of his jicople. Of his 
personal courage he gave repeated proofs. 
During the siege of Antwerjj and, later, on the 
Yser he was frecpicntly under fire in the trenches, 
w'here ho w(‘nt to encourage his men. Of even 
greater value were the larger soldierly qualities 
W'hich he displayed, the fortitude, the clearness 
of vision, and the strength of charact(‘r which 
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THE RUSH FOR THE BOATS 
At the Ferry to the Gare Waes. The bridge of boats is seen beyond. 


won for him the sincere respect and admiration 
of all — especially the military officers of experi- 
ence — who came in immediate contact with 
him. Tt was not a lit t le thing for Belgium that 
at such a moment she had such a King. 

A NOTE ON TBE TTTSTOUY OF 
ANTWERP. 

Tn 1914 there were still among ns some whose 
personal memories of Antwerp went back to 
that sinister autumn of 1870, wlaai Prussia had 
just beaten unhappy France to her knees and 
the Empress and the Prince Im|x*rial were 
fugitives in England. The stately city on the 
Scheldt had no premonitions then of the grim 
series of events wliicli were d ‘stined to bring 
upon her, too, all the horrors and sufferings of 
Paris, She was at that moment en fete, cele- 
brating the fortieth anniversary of Belgian 
independence. 

In Antwerp itself the revolution which had 
freed Belgium from the domination of the House 
of Orange did not become effective until after 
two yeara of de^sperate fighting, during which 
the Dutch General (Jhasse, holding the old 
Citadel, gave the stiu'dy burghers a foretaste 


of modern German methods ; for on October 27, 
IS.'IO, ho bombarded the hclfiloss town “ with 
r(‘(l-}i<)t balls and shells, setting it on fire in 
many place's and doing immense mischief." 
ITis day of reckoning cauu', however, two years 
later will'll a French army of 5n,0(M) men under- 
Marshal Gerard bombardi'd him in turn and, 
after n'duciiig the interior of the Citadel to a 
heap of ruins, for'ced him to capitulate. Antwerp 
was tlien formally handed over to the Belgians 
by the French, thus completing the revolution 
of 1830, which by the irony of history the 
city was celebrating at the moment when France 
herself was in th(' grip of the Prussian invadc'r. 
And in 1914, after almost the same period, we 
could read in retrospect the same irony of 
history ; for another autumn had come, when 
helpless Antwerp, bombarded and in flam<*s, 
again turned her desfiairing eyes westward for 
that help from France which was almost, her 
only hope. 

Not necessarily French help, for during the 
last grim hours of Antw^erp’s defence against 
overwladming odds she actually receiv('d an 
earnest of Britain’s immediate desire and 
ultimate power to succour : and it had been 
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reliance upon this help in need which even in 
1870 had made the British so welcome, merely 
because they were Jjritish, at the commernora- 
tivo files of Bol^^ian independence. 

It was a now sensation for the Briton landinj' 
on foreign soil, perhaps for the first time, at 
Antwerp in those days to find that, provided 
his credentials w ere in order, he was honoured 
wlierever lie went as a guest of the city. On the 
first evening at his hotel arrived invitations 
from the various cercles — social, musical and 
artistic — to their ])ending fimctions, and his 
British nationality seemed the only passport 
needed to free admission wherever he desired 
to go. For, although it was to a French army 
that in 18112 Antwerp had owed her final releiiso 
from Orange domination, it was British influence, 
British ])rotoction and British example wliich 
had inspired her progress during those forty 
years of wonderful prosjDerity which culminated 
with the epoch of the great Franco-Prussian 
war. 

Thereafter, although the prosperity of 
Belgium, and especially of Antwerp, con- 
tinued, not only unabafed but with the sttwlily 
increasing flow of a stronger current, now forces 
were at work. While shattered France was 
fevt'rishly n'organising her fon^es, the new 


German Empire, strong in the pride of conqiKvst, 
was extending its influonoe with sleepless 
activity in every direction, and in none moro 
energetically than in the regions that lay 
between its ambitions and the North Sea. Not 
until Antwerp had witnessed in 1914 the exodus 
of Germans after the outbreak of the war to 
Dutch territory, where they waited to return 
with the victorious Gern\on troops, did the 
citizens realize how great- a part of their civic 
and commercial life had filtered into German 
hands during the forty years which had elapsed 
since the defeat of France by Prussia, 

Another potent factor in creating this new 
situation had been the changed relations 
betw^ecn Britain and Belgium. While the groat 
w'ar of 1870-71 had opened the eyes of Qui^en 
Victoria’s advisers to ilio necessity for main- 
taining Min defences of the Empire in a state of 
enioieney, economy was always their guiding- 
star : and the one thing dreaded above all 
others was the “ entanglin.^ alliance.” So 
whenever policy offered two alternatives, that 
one w'as almost always chosen which involved 
the less responsibility in Continental affairs ; 
and thus, although Britain never failed in her 
readiness to stand by engagements w’hich had 
been deliberately imd(*rtaken, the tendency of 



THE FLIGHT INTO HOLLAND. [Underwood & Underwood. 

Refugees crossing the border. Note the Dutch flag and Dutch coldiers. 
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THE DUTCH FRONTIER. 

Dutch soldiers behind a barrier of barbed wire and revolvinf{ spikes. 


British policy from 1S71 onwards was to with- 
draw more and more from tlin risk of Kuropoan 
complications. 

ih'lginm on her part, witli neutrality guaran- 
teed by all the Powers, was also drifting a\^'ay 
from her old position of reliance upon British 
friendship. National and dynastic ambitions 
were pursued, ('specially in Africa, in a maiuKU' 
vvliicjh did not always commend itself to 1 British 
ideas. The very wealth which Antwerp, with 
its strong leaven of German enterprise, was 
amassing tended more and more to come into 
direct competition with Brit ish trade. So there 
w'as some justification iuv tlie confidence w'ith 
wliich Germany laid her plans for the Tcutonisa- 
tion of Antwerp as soon as the w^ord should b(^ 
given for the occupation of Belgium at the 
beginning of the war. Had tliose plans ]/ros- 
pered and had Germany thus quietly succeedcnl 
in obtaining command of Antwerp’s clustered 
waterways coimnodiously o[)ening toward the 
sea, n^spect for the neutrality of Holland would 
hardly have restrained her from the navigation 
of the Scheldt. 

But events in the early stages of tli(5 war dis- 
located the German plans ; and those desperato 
wrecks w’hcn the heroic Belgians drenched their 
fields with their own and German blood so 
changed the position of affairs at Antwerp 
that it was only as returning exiles in the rear 
of the conquering Germaa hosts that the 
■German colony were able to re-establish them- 
■selvcs, instead of, as had been hoped, themselves 


inducting the new rulers into the City of the 
Wharves. 

Tt is this as|)ect of Antwerp — in Flemish 
“ Ant\verp(*n,'’ nu'aning “ on the wharf ” — 
which most strongly strikes every visitor wdio 
p(m(.‘trales ever so little in almost any direction 
beyimd the usual routes of city traffic. W harves 
and canals, canals and wharves, bak's of mer- 
chandize and ships loading and unloading — 
tlu'sc seem to confront you at ov(^ry turn. But 
this is probably one of the k'ss familiar aspc(;ts 
of the inany-skh.'d city to tho ordinary 
visitor. 

Tho tirst and slrongcst impn.'ssion upon tho 
mind of the Jiewconua’ to Antwerp must un- 
doubtedly bo tliat ]>roduced by tho fairy-like 
siructure of tho Cathedral spire, with its flying 
buttresses, rising high above tho expanse of 
the city, in such strong contrast to tho low^ 
horizon fringed with poiilar troi^s — lik(i rows of 
round-headed pins — which, witli w indmills, are 
the characteristic features of tho Scheldt land- 
scape. And as the delicate inagnifieenco of tho 
(Mthodral is tlio first impr(\ssion which one 
risjcivcs of Antwerp, so it remaiinMl the last, 
even on that awful night of October 8, 1914, 
when its dainty masonry w^as silhouetted 
against tlic blazing sky under tlio bla(ik pall of 
smoke. At frequent intervals during each 
lioiir of day and night the Cathedral with tho 
music of its carillon of 99 bells always domi- 
nates the newcomer’s thoughts of Antwerp, 
cs[)ecially if, as is probably tlu^ cas(‘, lus bed- 
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room in one of the hotels hard by vibratos to 
the sonorous harmony. Very soon the habit 
is acquired of hearing the chimes without 
hearing thorn, so to speak ; and one becomes 
immersed in the absorbing interests of life in 
the quaint old city, a veritable Museum of 
Musees. Gallery upon gallery of the Old 
Masters await inspection. Libraries, societies, 
and clubs invite your visits, and Antwerp also 
lias its sf)acious edifices and fine boulevards, 
with a magnificerico of open spaces all the 
more striking by contrast with Ihe artistic 
jumble of the fifteenl-h-century Flemish streets 
in the central town. If the genius of an Old 
Master had been set to the modern pastime 
of city-planning, ho could not have evolved 
better pictmTS in brick and storu' than 
Bruges for artistic beauty and Antwerp for 
contrasts. 

'Jwo of th(^ world’s most famous painters, 
Quentin Matsys and liubens, belonged ospe- 
eially to Antwerp ; and nowhere else could you 
find such array of their masterpieces, the Cathe- 
dral itself rightly keeping Rubens’ two greatest 
works for the safety of which — with charac- 
teristic Flemish devotion to art even in war — 
the defenders of Antwerp seemed almost equally 
concerned with that of the fortress itself. But 
it is, of course, in the world-fanuR Picture 
CJallcry, more important even than the Cathe- 
dral, that Antwerp’s pride in the genius of its 


own Rubens has been most rightly justified 
and most amply displayed. 

The records of Antwerp as a place of note go 
back to A.i). 517, more than five centuries before 
the British King Hardld w’as killed near Hast- 
ings by the invadintz Normans ; and from the 
seventh century onwards for several hundred 
years it was admittedly the first commercial 
town of Fiurope. But in those days, os in these, 
the owners of wealth always suffered when w^ar- 
like ambitions were let loose, and during the 
conflicts of the sixteenth century the prosperity 
of Antwery) dwindled, until in 1048 it seemed to 
have received the coup (h grace by the Treaty of 
iNlimster, when the Scheldt was closed to 
traffic. Early in the eighteenth century Ant- 
w(‘rp surrendered to Marlborough, and forty 
years later was taken by ^larshal Saxo ; but the 
close of the century saw it in the {)ossession of 
the French. Then came the stormy ])eriod of 
its y>osses.sion by Holland, wliich w’as ended, as 
already narrated, by the French bombardment 
in 18.32, when it W’as annexed to the kingdom of 
Belgium, under international guarantees. From 
that time, still rich in treasures of architecture 
and painting, it became richer still in the w^orld’s 
goods from year to year : and, in spite of the 
burning of the lieautiful old Exchange in 1858, 
its career of continuous prosyierity knew no 
elK'ck until in 1014 it unfortunately barred tbo 
way of ( Jerman aggnssion. 




CHAPl'ER XXXIV, 


THE BATTLES OF THE AISNE. 


Cekmans Makk Fkksu Stwi) aetkk I^ktukat from Tin*: Marne — The J’osition on the Aisne — 
'riiREE Sections Descrihed — Their Strencth and Weakm^ss Disi.ocation of (Jerman Tlans 
I’assaue of the Aisne- Lines of Adnance -Position of J^ritish Divisions -The Trench 
Advanc’e - Stratecv of the Ai.lies -The Derman Front — Kffect of Fall of Maubkuoe - 
Fcriocs ({erman Assaclts Diary of the Operattuns — The “JIell in i'he Trenches" — 
(Jerman Letters and Admissions — 'J'he Aisne JLvitle and the Lessons of Manchuria — 
Effect of (Jerman Reinforcements- Siti ation up to Seitemher 24 -Life in the British 
Lines Descrihed - Snipino- Bomhardments— Trials of Trenthi Life 4’he Second Ihne. 


T he M'ar willi Franco laid lioon loi>/x 
])r(‘])arc(L tlic possibility of cIk'cUs 
clearly in'aliscd, every position from 
wliieli a reverse mi^lit be retrieved 
carefully studie'd. and the ])Jans for holding it 
) )atieritly C'laborated. 

When the Kaiser sanctioned the stc]) of 
transferring troops from the western to tbo 
eastern front before lie had achieved a. d«‘eisivo 
result in Trance, tlu^ (Jerman Headejuarter 
Staff must have foreseen the possibility of a 
reverse and the necessity for some position in 
which they could shelter their dise(unfited 
hosts until such tim(‘ as they could s])ring upon 
their enemies still one more of those “tittle 
surprises” which had becai pre])ared in Jong 
years of peac(*. Thai Cermany had quit(^ as 
many able-bodied untrained men as she had 
trained men mtis well known, but that she 
would venture to use vast masses of untrained 
men ; that, in the short space of two months, 
!^hc could train them sufficiently to act by 
Divisions and Army Corps ; and that slie could 
find the officers, staffs, guns, stores, equipment, 
transport and subsidiary services required, does 
Vol. Il.- Part 17. 


not s<‘(‘in to have enbTcd into tin' calculations 
of militaiy (‘xpc'rts, 'Phis, howt'ver, is just 
what she had secretly [)r(‘[)ar(‘d to do, and the 
(jJermans retiring from the Marne, pivoting 
still uj)on the left Hank of t licit* nth Army (Oown 
rrinee), fell back through an atigh* of some 
110 d('gre<*s, jind tnnn‘d to hay in a carefully- 
prepart'd position to gjiin the tiuR* retpiin'd for 
putting in the field those great masses of nn- 
train(‘d men with wliom they propos(‘d to 
resume (Ik* offensive and tlu* march on Paris. 

This position was perhaps as stnjug as any 
to be found between the Trals ami the Bay of 
Biscay. It <‘xtend(‘d from a point on the 
“ Heights of the Meuse ” north of Verdun wt^si- 
wards across the Argoiim* and the 1‘lain of 
Champagne to Reims, wIhto it inrm*d north- 
west along (and including) the Torts de la 
Pomjiello, NogiTit PAbesse, Berru, and Brimmit, 
and across tbe Aisne near its ennflm'nei* with 
the Suippe to (yiaoniie, w Ir ticc it ran westwards 
along the heights of th<‘ Aisne to the Torel do 
I’Aigle, north of Cornpiegne. This position 
falls into thref3 very diffen*nt sections. Tho 
heavily wooded, contorted country of the Mmise 
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BEHIND A BRITISH TRENCH. 

Sho\%ing the entrance to the dug-out covered with wire netting. 


and the Argonia* and tla* (.)p(‘U rolling; ])lain ot 
tho CIiainpa^iK* Poiiilicnsf*, which formed tlu' 
L‘ast(Tn and central sections, have already been 
d('scrih('d, and we need only j)ause to note that 
the ( lerman c<'ntre stn'tched sooth of an<l 
parallel to tlie railway from Jiazancourt to 
(Irand bre, by which the tli'fendtTs of this 
section wei’c supplied. 

Tht‘ \>estern siM-lion, from near Craonne to 
Compie^ne, lay alone t he crc’sf of the main ridgi* 
from tlireo to live miles ma*th of the Aisiu*. 
From the crest the ^^roviiid slo])ed gently south- 
wards until it reaclu'd a line a mile or two from 
th(* riveiv when it fell st(‘e|)ly for some 300 or 
400 ft‘et to th(' meadows which border the 
stream. The trent ly-sloping platt'au above the 
iiK'adows offered an exci'llent tit'ld of tire, but 
the ste(*p slopes reh'rred to provid<‘d a belt <jf 
dead ground, tliat is ground which could not be 
hit by rifle or shell tire from ])osition.« to the 
north of it. Moreov(‘r, the plateau was evt'iy- 
wh(*re erodt'd by a number of .short, deep, 
heavily-wooded ravines wliich met to form still 
deeper ravines running '=JOuthwards to the Aisne. 
^rhese ravines broke uj) the southern portion of 
the plateau into a number ofTounded spurs and 
re-entrants A notable feature about these 
spurs is that th(' crest lines were very gently 


rounded. Trenches on llx' actual crests would 
appear on tlu* ‘‘sky-line” to an luitany aj)- 
])roaching from tlie south and would prt‘S(‘nt 
too good a mark to him. it was, therefon , 
lu cessarv to ret in' them ; but concealment was 
gaiia d at the pih.e of r(*strieting the field of 
fire from the trenches. On the oth(*r hand, the 
assailants must necessarily cross the ridgt'S, 
where they would find their advance ol:)st ruett'd 
by barbed wire entanglements under a clost^ 
and terrible fire from the trenche'^ beyond. It 
wa,s, therefore, natural that the assailants 
should dig thems('lves in as m'ar as they could 
to the trenches to await a more favourable 
op])ortunity (3f attacking them. And thus it 
<*ame about tlint. the opporu'uts on tlie heights 
of the Aidin' were often st'parated only by very 
narrow strips of neutral territory, across which 
there raged for weeks an interminabk* and 
deadly series of charge and counter-charge. 

The south side of the Aisne — tiiat which 
provided the 6th French and Hritish Armies 
with a base of sujiplies and positions for their 
heaN V artillery — partook of the general charac 
ter of the terrain on the north bank. The 
valley bottom was flat meadow land, ^'00 to 
3,000 yards wide, through which the placid 
stream — some 60 to 70 yards in width and 15 
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feet in depth — took its tortuous course to the 
west. The whole terrain was open downlahd, 
entirely unenclosed except for occasional ditches 
and the walls and fences in and about inhabited 
localities. The ground was interspersed with 
patches of lucerne, wheat or beetroot, studded 
with compact little villages, fannhoiises, 
chateaux and woods ; and intersected by 
straight unfenced roads, lined by poplars, fruit 
trees and tall white telegraph posts. The 
patches Of woodland, often enclosed by liigli 
rabbit netting supported by strong iron stan- 
chions, provided the Cerinans with little 
natural fortresses and served to screen their 
troops and guns. The trees which lined the 
roads served to conceal columns moving along 
them, but also betrayed tlu^ positions of the 
roads themselves. The villages and buildings 
which nestled in the valleys and holl(»ws and 
the cave-dwellings which honeycomb(‘d the 
steeper slopes afforded sheltc'r and accommo- 
dation for the troo[)s in second lino on both 
sides. The best places for the construction of 
bridges were naturally just wlaae the bridg<‘S 
destroyed by th<5 Germans had exist (‘d, nor was 
it generally possihh^ to choose other sites, 
witliout constructing a prohibitive amount of 
roadway, and thus it happened that the bridges 
had to bo placed near the villag(*s, which 
resulted in their being exposed, like the villages 
themselves and the roads leading to and from 


them, to the fire, cither direct or high angle, 
of the German guns. 

The question arises, what were the weak 
points of this position ? It was undou})tedly 
one of great strength, and if the defenders were 
in good heart and well supplied, a frontal 
assault must necessarily he very costly and of 
doubtful success. Had the Allies Ix'cn pressed 
for time and had there been no “ way round,” 
they would have been constrained to undertake 
the ventun*, cost what it might. But since 
time was, or seemed to be, on tla‘ir side, tlieir 
procedure must obviously bo to deliver only 
such frontal attacks as w’ould 1x5 sutfieieiit. to 
hold tlx* enemy to his ground wliile cndea\ (Hir- 
ing to turn om* or otix'r of his flanks. 'I’o try 
to turn his east Hank through Alsae(5 would 
entail moving a V(‘ry large body of men on a 
narrow front between tlx* Vosges and tho 
Rhine, liable to attack in flank by troo[)s from 
across tlx* Rliiix*, and separated by the Vosgi's 
from tlie uxiiri body of the Allied Army. 
Moreovi'r, this turning movement must needs 
go such a long “ way round ” that tho enemy 
would have ample time to h(.5iul it off. Sucli a 
maiiccuvre seemed foredoomed to failure. 
There remained only the enemy’s west flank. 
The vulnerable point al.)out this flank was that 
tlui German right de])end(‘d for its supplies 
upon tho railways which ran from TcTgnh'r 
through Namur and Liege to Aachen, aiul that 



PONTOON BRIDGE AT COMPIEGNE. [Topical. 

Convoy of Algerian soldiers crossing with their horses. 
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von Kluck’s right barely covered his conmiuiii- 
cations. It is true that the German flank was 
<'(3verod by the Oise in much the same way as 
it had been covered by the Ourcq in the Battle 
of the Manic, but it is also true that the OLse 
was no very formidable barrier. 

On Friday. September 11, the Allies’ Left 
was in full pursuit of the Gemiaiis retreating 
from the basin of the Marne. At dawn the 
British Army broke up from its billets and 
bivouacs, which extended along the Ourcq 
from La Fert6 Milon eastwards with the Gth 
French Army abreast of it to its left and the 
6th and 9 th French Armies following in echelon 
to its right rear. The British Cavalry reached 
the line of the Aisne that day and found the 
enemy in occupation of the heights south of the 
river. The 1st Cavalry Division (1st, 2nd, 
and 4th Brigades) passed the night on the 
high ground about Couvrellos and Cirseuil 
and the 2nd Cavalry Division (3rd and 5th 
Brigades) south of Soissons. 

On Saturday, September 12, it was oflicially 
aimounced that the German 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
Ai’inios had given way in front of Vitry-le- 
Fran9ois, along the Saulx, and in the Argoiuie ; 
and that the Belgians from Antwerp had em- 
barked on a vigorous sortie against the Gorman 


communications oast of Brussels. At the same 
time the Russians claim^ that they had 
inflicted a signal defeat on von Auffenburg’s 
Austrian Army at Kawaruska in Galicia. 

The retreat of the 4th and 5th German Armies 
must have been received with intense relief 
by the French General Headquarters. Both 
these armies had missions of special importance, 
and the success of either must have had very 
serious consequences for the Allies. The 
former was commissioned to break the French 
battle-lino in the Plain of Chalons, the latter 
to pierce tlio Verdun-Toul fortress -barrier at 
Troyon. The fracture of the French front 
must have had results plain to view. The 
western hah would have been hunted away, 
while the eastern half would probably have boon 
driven into the frontier fortresses, interned, and 
captured in duo course. The piercing of tht‘ 
fortress -barrier would not have had such serious 
consequences, but it would have permitted the 
investment of Verdun with its garrisons and 
such portions of the French 2nd and 3rd 
Armies as might bo caught north of Troyon, 
and the fall of Verdun would have opened u]) 
very much better railway communications 
with the Fatherland. The reverse suffered by 
the 1st German Army east of Paris and its 
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A FRENCH 75-MM. GUN, SHOWING BREECH MECHANISM AND 
AMMUNITION LIMBER. 


fiiforcod retreat liad necessitattMl tlie retirement 
of tlu* 2nd, 3rd, 4th, aiui 5th Armies in siie- 
<!eswioii and had obliged the Oermari Head- 
quarters to abandon for the time its (l(‘signs 
on the French centre arid fortresses. 

On Saturday morning the reeunnuissanees of 
(ho 1st Hritish Cavalry Division discovered 
that strong liostile dotacihments, supported by 
guns and machine guns, were holding (he 
town and bridge of Mraino and the heights 
beyond. General Allenhy set to work imme- 
diately to drive the enemy out of his positions. 
In these operations, in which the Queen's 
Hays were conspicuous, cffei;tivo support was 
received from the advance guards of the 3r(l 
{Infantry) Division. By midday the enejiiy 
had been driven north, a hundred prisoners 
had been captured around Hraine, and a large 
amount of field-gun ammunition had been 
found in the River Vesle, where it was visible 
in two feet of water. On the Brit ish left the (>th 
French Army was approaching the lieights to 
the south of the Aisne, and on its right the 5th 
tVench Ai-my had reached the line of the \"csle. 
On Saturday afternoon and all through the 
thght heavy rain fell, w hii*li severely handicap]K‘d 
the transport. 

Tn the afternoon the 1st British Division had 
arrived at Vauxccre, the 2nd at Vauxtin, and 
the 3»d at Brenelle without encountering any 


opjxKsition other than that already mentioned. 
The 5th Division approached Missy, but w'as 
brought to a standstill by tho erujiny’s fin*. 
The 4th* n^ached tho neighbourhood of 
Buzancy, where it found tho right of the fith 
French Army endeavouring to dislodgii a 
CaTman advanced post on the Moiit de Paris, 
.south of Soissons, ■ and immediately brought 
its guns into action in co-optTation wath the 
French, with the result that the enemy was 
driv(*n aertjs^ tin* river at Soi.ssons, where, how- 
ever, th(*v cU'stroyed the bridges. The 10th 
Jlrigade eapt un^d a ridge oviTlooking the valley 
of the Aisne Prom a spur here the Germans 
could be s(M‘n retiring along tho Maubeugt*. 
road to the north-east. Their last files wc'n^ 
s<'arcely over tho river when the bridge at tlu* 
lit ill* tow n of Veni zel wtis blown up w ith a 
loud explosion. The British Field Ai’tillery w as 

♦ Ollicial reports are arcu.stomod to dcsoribo tho 
operations by “ Army Corps,’* but this is confusing to llm 
lay mind, sinco French and German lat J..ino (’nrps 
coii.sistod of 3 Divi.siona each, 2nd Lino (’orp.s and lirihsh 
Lst and 2nd Corps of 2 J)ivi.sionij (?ac;h, whilo the liritisli 
so-callod “3rd Army Corps’’ consisted of tho Fouiih 
Division with an attaclicd Hrigado — tho 19th — and was, 
therefore, merely a strong Division. 'I'o avoid confusion 
the oporatioas are hero deserihod by Division.s, whicli in 
the French, Gorman and British services consisted of 
12 battalions, ono or more sfpmdrons, a dozcui or more 
batteries, and .some subsidiary sejvices, tho wIujIo 
totalling nearly 20,000, of whom perhaps some 15,000 
w’cre combatants. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY WATCH BRITISH GUNNERS BRING UP ONE OF 

THEIR HEAVY GUNS. 


able to shell the enemy all the afternoon and 
evening at a range of 2,700 yards with such 
accuracy that it forced some of them to evacuate 
their trenches. Night fell in torrents of rain. 

For several miles west of Soissons tlie French 
found themselves under infantry and artillery 
fire from points on the hither bank, as well as 
from heavy guns on the plateau across the 
river. The heavy battery of the 4th British 
Division now occupied high ground on the 
south bank just east of Soissons, and from here 


supported the French guns on their left in a 
long-range artillery duel with the enemy’s 
artillery on the opposite heights, which con- 
tinued throughout the remainder of the day 
and until nearly midnight. The opposition 
encountered by the British and 6th French 
Armies east and west of Soissons suggested 
that the passage of the Aisne might be disputed 
by something more formidable than mere 
rearguards. As Sir John French says, “The 
Battle of the IMarne, which lasted from the 
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raoming of the 6th to the evening of the 10th, 
had hardly ended in the precipitate flight of 
the enemy when we were brought face to face 
with a position of extraordinary strength, 
carefully entrenched, and prepared for defence 
by an Army and a Staff which are thorough 
adepts in such work.*^ 

In spite of the exceeding strength of the 
enemy’s position, an attempt to force the 
passage must be made. Yet the task was no 
light one. The river was swollen with rain, 
bridges must be built and crossed — and repaired 
whenever necessary — under a devastating fire 
at ranges carefully measured by the enemy from 
every point of vantage on the opposite bank. 

It does not appear from official reports that 
the Aisne was crossed by any troops on the 12th, 
but from private letters received it seems 
certain that a detachment of the 1st Division 
got across this evening near Bourg and that the 
11th Brigade (4th Division) crossed near 
Venizol at night in pouring rain, and gained 
the lino Crony (exclusive) to Missy (exclusive). 
Their officers claim that the brigade maintained 
this position unshaken until the whole British 
Army was relieved by French troops more than 
three weeks later. 

On Sunday, September 13, it was officially 
announced that French troops had crossed the 
Marne between Epernay and Vitry-l©*Fran 9 ois, 
and hod occupied Revigny, Brabant-lc-roi, 
St. Di^, Lun6villo, Raon I’Etape, Baccarat, 
Remoreville, Nomeny and Pont-^i-Mousson ; 
that the enemy’s retreat had been so precipitate 
that he had abandoned maps and papers, 
official and private, and letters and parcels just 
received or about to be dispatched ; and that the 
Russians had defeated the Germans on the 
Niemen. 

In front of the 6th French and British Armies 
the situation was obscure. “ The tract of 
country,” says Sir John French, “which lies 
north of the Aisne is well adapted to conceal- 
ment, and was so skilfully turned to account 
by the enemy as to render it impossible to judge 
the real nature of his opposition to our passage 
of the river, or to gauge accurately his strength ; 
but I have reason to conclude that strong 
rearguards of at least three army corps* were 
holding the passages on the early morning of 
the 13th. On that morning I ordered the 
British Forces to advance and make good the 
Aisne.” 


* Eight or nine Divisions. 



GERMAN GUNS DESTROYED BY THE 
FRENCH. 


The British artillery, which had got into 
position overnight, opened on the enemy’s 
positions and particularly on his guns, as far as 
they could be located, for until their fire could 
be subdued a little the passage must be ex- 
tremely costly, if not impossible. Hour nft(»r 
hour the shells wailed and shrieked across the 
valley from both sides ; and hour after hour 
the engineers toiled at getting up their pontoons 
and launching them. The labour was immense, 
the danger imminent, and yet the bridges 
steadily grew under cover of the tremendous 
fire of the British guns, and under that same 
cover the infantry advanced to the passage of 
the ALsne under storms of shrapnel and hjgh- 
explosive shell and in squalls of cold and driving 
rain. ' ' 

The linos of advance for the British Divisions 
were, practically speaking, Troy on* for the 1st 
Division, Brayc for the 2nd, Aizy for the 3rd, 
Sancy for the 5th, and Margival for the 4th. 

On the right the 1st Division and the 1st 
Cavalry Division were directed on the canal 
bridge at Bourg. To the east of tliis bridge a 
small pontoon bridge had been constructed, and 
a body of infantry belonging to the 1st Division 
was puslied across it. A brigade of Cavalry 
began to follow them, and two regiments had 
crossed when the Germans opened fire with 
guns and rifles from all sides. High-explosive 

♦ This, of course, is not the same Troyon as the fort of 
that name in the fortress -barrier from Verdun to Toul. 
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shells pitted the approaches to the bridge with 
holes three feet deep, and shrapnel from the 
flanks burst around it. The horsemen, however,* 
reached the town on the far bank, and 
endeavoured to make ground up the lieights, 
but found it impossible either to advance or to 
got to the flanks. The town was now subjected 
to a bombardment by high-(‘xplosive shells ; 
houses collapsed as tliougli made of cardboard, 
and part of the town took fire. A message yvixs 
sent to the infantry to ask if they wanttMl any 
help, and, a negative reply being received, the 
cavalry, after tlirce hours’ sojourn on the 
north bank, undertook the np]:>arently suicidal 
task of retiring by the bridge, which was now 
swept by the enemy’s fire. Marvellous to relate, 
they reached the south bank with tlio loss of a 
few wounded and none killed. The whole 
movement — advaneci and retirement — was an 
example of the finest courage and discipline. 
The main body of tlu‘ 1st Division met with 
slight oj)])osition. It cros.sed by m(‘ans of tlie 
aqueduct ^\hieb eani(*s tb(' canal across the 
river, and pushed on, supj)orte(l by the Cavalry 
Division on its outer flank, driving small i)art ies 
of the enemy befon? it. By nightfall the 
1st Brigade had oeciqiied Paissy, the 2nd was 
in billets and bivouacs at Moulins, v\ith an 
advanced ])ost in Vendresso, and the 3rd w as in 
deny. 


The 2nd Division advanced on the l(‘ft of t!ie 
1st Division. Its loading troops reacihed the 
river by 9 a.m. The 5th Brigade found that 
the only means of piis.sage consisted of the 
broken and partially-submerged girders of the 
demolished road-bridge at Pont-Arcy, which 
were crossed in single file under considerable 
shell fire. The construction of a pontoon bridge 
was commenced at once and was completed by 
5 p.m. The 4t.h (Cluards) Brigade attempted 
to cross the canal and river at Cys and Chavonne, 
but encountered such vigorous opposition at 
the latfxjr place that it was not till nightfall that 
one of its battalions Winnagcd to cross in boats 
and effect a lodgment on the far bank. Thus 
the 0th Brigade and three battalions of the 
Guards Brigade were ohligc'd to bivouac on the 
southern shore. 

'J’he 3rd Division advanced on the left of the 
2nd. The 8th Brigade got across at Vailly 
and estal.)lished its(‘lf on the north bank before 
nightfall, hut the 9th and 7th Brigades had to 
bivouac on the liithfT .side. 

The 5111 Division advanced on the left of the 
3rd. The only bridge which had not been 
destroyed in th(‘ wdiolo Britisli front w'as that at 
Gonde, w’liieh. howi'ver, was found t ) be covered 
by such a murdt'rons fire as to bo quite un- 
approachable. The 1 3th Brigade, therefore, 
(‘ssayed the passage opposite Missy. Tlie 
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BRITISH GUNS COVERED WITH BRUSHWOOD TO CONGEAL THEM 
FROM THE GERMAN AIRMEN. 


southrrn heights hero stand back from the 
stream, leaving an open space which was under 
a close and acciu'ate fire from the slopes above 
Missy, the 13th Brigade was therefore obliged to 
convert its advance into a demonstration while 
the 14th Brigade moved upon a less exposed 
point between Missy and Venizel, and by rafting 
managed to reach the opposite side and secure 
itself on the steeps above with its left in Ste. Mar- 
guerite. The 1 5th Brigade followed the 14th and 
later on cooperated with it in repelling a heavy 
counter-attack delivered upon the 4th Division. 

The 4th Division advanced on the left of the 
6th. The 11th Brigade had established itself 
overnight on the heights above Bucy-le-Long 
and found that a strong force of the enemy was 
securely entrenched upon the Vregny plateau. 
The road bridge at Venizel had not been com- 
pletely demolished, and was repaired during the 
morning to an extent which allowed field guns 
to be man-handled across it, while an attempt 
was made to throw a pontoon bridge across near 
Soissons. The 12th Brigade crossed at Venizel 
and was massed in Bucy by 1 p.m. An hour 
later it advanced between the 14th and 11th 
Brigades with the object of securing the heights 
west of Chivres as a base for a further advance 
against the plateau above Vregny. By 5. 30 p.m. 
it was astride the Chivres brook, but foimd that 
a very heavy artillery and machine-gun fire 
from the north forbade further advance. 


About this time a pontoon bridge liad been 
completed at Venizel and the 10th Brigade 
advanced to Bucy ; but the attempt of the 
Bridging Train of the 3rd Corps to throw a heavy 
pontoon bridge across the river east of Soissons 
had to bo abandoned owing to the fire of tlio 
enemy’s siege howitzers. Before nightfall the 
whole 4th Division was across the river, with 
the exception of one Brigade of Field Artillery 
and the heavy battery, while the lOtli Brigade 
remained at Billy, south-east of Soissons. 

At nightfall the enemy withdrew to his main 
position on the ridge along which runs the 
Chemin-dos- Dames, about two miles north of 
the river, but retained strong detachments of 
infantry and machine guns, heavily entrenched, 
on commanding points on tho spurs in front. 

During the night the positions gained by 
the 12th Brigade (4th Divisir)n) east of the 
Cliivres brook were handed over to the 14th 
Brigade (5th Division). 

During the crossing, a German aeroplane 
attempted to reconnoitre the British lines from 
an altitude beyond the roach of rifle fire, but a 
British airman shot up to the attack, tracing 
a wide circle in tho endeavour to get above 
his adversary. Tho German tried to close on 
him from above and there quickly ensued a 
giddy circling of machines like two gigantic 
birds in combat, punctuated by the exchange 
of shots between tho aviators. Suddenly the 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS DISMANTLING A MAXIM. 


German reeled. Wounded in mid-air, ho yet- 
retained suffieient strengtli to get his machine 
slowly to the ground, hut it was within the 
British linos. 

The passage of tlie Aisne, effected in the face 
of an enemy heavily entrenched in a carefully 
selected and prepared position, was one of 
the most remarkable river crossings in military 
history. During the climax of the conflict 
the valley of the river had become a perfect 
inferno, filled with a pandemonium of sound. 
From height to height the rival artillery dis- 
charged a never-ceasing flood of projectiles 
across the valley. At the selected crossing 
points the engineers laboured to construct 
the bridges. Successive lines of khaki-clad 
figures, in extended formation, advancing from 
cover to cover, sought to reach thoir objectives. 
The air above was filled with the buzzing of 
aeroplanes and the bursting of shrapnol. The 
rattle of riflery, the insistent rat -rat-rat of 
machine-guns, the explosions of shells in the air 
and on the ground, and the thunder of the 
artillery produced an indescribable medley of 
tremendous sound. The meadows by the 
riverside became a hell of fire in which it seemed 
impossible that anything could live. But foot 
by foot the unmoved engineers built their 
bridges, and foot by foot the dauntless infantry 
won their way to the river, across it and up the 
further steeps. All night long the enemy’s 
searchlights swept the southern shores, seeking 
insistently to discover any attempts to move 


troops down to the stream. It was not till 
morning that comparative silence fell upon the 
valley of the Aisne. 

The French 0th Army had advanced to the 
attack on the left of the British. There was a 
fierce interchanges of artillery fire between the 
guns posted on the opposite sides of the stre^am. 
The German artillery greatly overmatched 
their rivals in number, range, and power, and 
their heavy howitzer shells detonated with 
tremendous violeiKu? all along the southern 
heights, but were not eausing as many 
casualities as one would have expected from 
the noise and number of t he explosions. The 
French had seized the upper half of Soissons, 
but the lower half was in flames. Volumes of 
black smoko mixed with the dust of collapsing 
walls rose to meet the fleecy white puffs of 
bursting shrapnel ; the thunder of the guns 
shook the houses, and yet some of the popula- 
tion, among them women and children, romainod 
stupefied but calm. Above all this smoko 
and flame and ruin arose the twin towers of 
the doomed Cathedral, which had dominated 
the old town for seven long centuries. A 
large body of French Reserves was formed up 
behind some high ground 600 yards south of 
Soissons. Further to the left the 8th Army 
Corps crossed the river under cover of a furious 
cannonade from the southern heights, and 
further west still a body of Zouaves, who had 
won their way across at Vic-sur-Aisne, w'as 
endeavouring to turn the German right. 
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On Monday, September 14, it was ofTicially 
announced that the German centre had taken 
up a position behind Reims ; that the Germans 
had fallen back in the Ar^orme beyond the 
Forest of Bolnoue and Triaucourt ; and that, 
in the direction of Nancy and tiie Vosg<'s, 
tliey had completely evacuated French terri- 
tory. 

For some days and nights after tlie passage of 
the Aisno the engineers lal)Our('d incessantly 
to improve and add to the bridges eonstnieted 
on the 13th. In the British section nine pon- 
toon bridges — one of them only a footbridge — 
were laid across the river under heavy artillery 
lire; the road bridges at Venizel, Missy^ and 
N’ailly, and the railway bridge east of (he 
latter W(‘re suniciently repaired to take road 
t rallic, and the bridge at (Eiiilly strengthened to 
hear weights up to six t ons ; and preparat ions 
were made for the streiigthening of tlu* road 
bridges already mentioned and that at Bourg to 
hear heavy motor lorries. At^ th(‘ same tinu^ 
the continuous rain made the already indii'ha'i'nl 
approaches to the bridges soft and <'asily cut up, 
whitdi entailed a great deal of work to repair and 
improve tlKMii. Altogether it would be dillicult 


to realize the amount of labour thrown on the 
Engineer Field Companies or to overpraise their 
devotion and skill. 

The partial passage of the Aisne on Sunday, 
the 13th, had k^ft it still in doubt whether tlu* 
enemy was fighting a delaying action to cov'or 
a flirt luM* retreat or whether ho proposed to 
d'afiiiitely clu'ck the Allies on the lino they 
had now rc*afdied. Whth a view to clearing up 
the situation Sir .John French ordered a geiu'ral 
advance. He n'ports that : — 

“ The action of the 1st Corps on this day ” 
[S(‘ptcml)er 14] “ nndta* the dirc'ction and 

commanrl of Sir Douglas Haig was of so skilful, 
bold, and decisivi^ a charaebT that ho gained 
positions which alone have enabled me to 
maintain my position for more than three 
W(‘cks of very severe' lighting on the north bank 
of (he river. 

“ d’he corps w’as dir»*ctcd to cross the line 
MoulinsAloussy by 7 a.m." 

riic 2nd Hrigailt' from Aloulins and the 251 h 
Artill(*ry l>rigad(‘ (less one battery) undi'i* 
General Bullin, pushed northwards to cover 
th(' advance of the rest of the' Division up the* 
Vendresse valhiy. An oHicer’s patrol from this 
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l^rigado having reported a eonsiderable hostile 
force near a factory on the north aide of Troy on. 
the J^rigadier directed the King’s Royal Rifles 
and the Royal Snssf*x Regiment to advance 
against it at a.m. The Northamptonshire 
Itegiment ^va.s t o move an liour later and occupy 
a spur east of Troyon, while tlu^ Loyal North 
Lancashire} Rr'ginaait was to move at 5.30 a.m. 
straight upon Vendresse. The enemy at the 
factory was found to be in su(;h strength that the 
North Lancashii’e Regimrmt was ordered up to 
support the King’s Koyal Rifles and the Sussex. 
Kven with this support , however, it wjis found 
impossible to advaiKM', and it became necessary 
to reinfor(}o the Rr'igade by moving the Oold- 
st earn (luards (Lst J brigade) to tlie right of the 
till •ee battalions, while the rcMuainder of tht} 
1st Rrigade moved to their bdt. All these 
battalions became hotly tuigaged, and a thick 
mist whi(!li shrourled the slopes prevented 
ilu'ir artillery afl'ording tht'm elh'c.tive support 
till after 0 a.m. An hour latcT the .3rd Rrigade 
reached the hollow south of VcMidressis and was 
direct'd to move up on the left of the battalions 
engaged in ordt‘r to ])rolong their line and t<» 
connect up with the 2nd Division. This 



GERMAN OFFICER DISTRIBUTING 
IRON GROSSES. 


Jlrigade was just in time to deliver a vigorou.s 
coimterstroke with tw^o of its battalions against 
a strong German force advancing upon the 
right of the 2nd Division. By noon a party of 
the North Lancashire Regiment had secured 
tlie factory at Troyon, and the whole of the 
eight battalions comprising the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades w^ero extended upon a line imme- 
diately north of Troyon, confronting a strong 
CtTinan force securely entronclied along tlm 
Chemin-des-Dames. R(‘pea.ted attempts to 
advance against the (h^rmans were driven back 
by tempests of .'■ihrapnel and machine-gun 
lir(‘. and for tlu} rest of the day the combat 
rosol\(‘d itself into a series of attacks and 
cojmter-attacks, in w'hich those deliverofl by 
lh(} enemy gradually deereiis<‘d in \ igoiir and 
were finally repulsed with heavy lo.ss. 

The 2nd Division was to have coo])('rat(‘d 
by sending the' Gth Brigade through the lin»* 
held by tht} .5th Brigade to occupy the ridge of 
the ('!hemin-des- Dames south of Courtecon, 
while tho 4th (Guards) Brigade and the 3l)th 
Brigade R.F.A., under Brigadier -General I’cr- 
ceval, were detached to securo tho heights (‘ast 
of Ostel. The 6th Brigade crossed at Pont- 
Arcy, pushed up the Braye ravine, and by 
h a.m. had reached a line south of Braye, w here 
it was checktHl by heavy shrapnel and rifl<} firt‘. 
The General Ollicer Commanding 2nfl Division, 
therefon*, sent up tho 34th and 44th (How itzt'r) 
Brigades, R.F.A. and the Heavy Battery to 
support the 6th Brigade. 

The 4 th (Guards) Brigade cross(‘d at 
(3iavoime at 10 a.m., and immediately encoun- 
tered severe opposition. It had to tight its 
way through dense woods, wliich made it very 
diilieult to afford it any sup])orting ariillery 
fire, but a section (2 guns) of field artill(*ry was 
eventually pushed right into its firing line, and 
by 1 p.m. the left of tin* Brigade wa.s south 
of tho Ostel ridge. By this tim(} tho enemy, 
who had passtxl around the hdt flank of (he 
Guards Brigade, had penetrated between tlu} 
2nd and 3rd Di^hsions and threatened to cut 
the communications of the latter.* Hir Douglas 

* An Irish (hmnlsman relates tho following iuddent 
conneotod with the ndvanco of tho Guanls Jiripado : 

“ There wero several regiments involved in this affair: 
a cM)inpany of the Coldstream Ct wards, half a company of 
the Irish (.fliards, and a lot of Connaughts and Gronadiors. 
While the light was going on t lie Germans in front of us 
hoisted the white flag and we all went forward to take 
them prisoners. As soon as we got into the open there 
burst out a ring of tiro from concealed artillery, and then 
the Gormans s«dzed their rifles and joined in the slaughter. 
It was awful. Wc were hclple.ss ; caught in a trap : 
the whole lot of ua were prnctieally doiie in.” 
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SOISSONS. 

Entrance to the Quarries where the Germans imagined they were impregnable, 
hut which were taken by the French. 


Haig, nonirnaiiding Ui(‘ Isl Army (V^rps, was 
very lianl pressed and had no KestTves in hand, 
but 8ir .[()hn F'reneh was nnab1(‘ to do moni 
than |)laee the 1st Cavalry Division at liis dis- 
posal. Kortnnat(*ly tla^ Hritisli Cavalry liad 
long trained in dismounted work and 

could usc^ the rifle just as elliciently as (ho 
infantry. Tart of the Division was sent to 
prolong the left flank of the Guards Brigade 
and, after some severe fighting, assisted in 
driving back tho enemy with h(‘avy loss. 
About four in th(‘ afternoon th(‘ caierny’s 
attacks lu'gan to weaken — tlie crisis had 
passed and Sir Douglas Haig look the bold 
r(‘solution of ordering a general advance. Al- 
thougli the 1st Army Corps encountered con- 
siderable opposition and a Jieavy tire of all 
sorts, it had secured by nightfall a position 
which ran from a point on tlie (Jhemin-des- 
Dames north-(‘ast of "Froyon through Troyon 
and ('hivy to La Cour des 8ou[)irs. This line 
was extended by the 1st (.'avalry Brigade down 
the valley to the C-liavonne-Soissons road ; and 
tho right of the Corps was secured by the 
arrival of the Moroccan troops of the 1 8th 


Corps (oth Knaich Army), wlm (“iitrenched 
themselves in echeUui to its right rear. During 
the night (he 1st Army (V>rps dug themsc'lves in 
along tlu! positions they had gaiiu'd and held 
ihi'iu unshak(‘n thrfiughout (he su})se(|u«*n(- 
operations, (hiy and night, for three wtM‘ks. 
During the 11th the 1st (\)r[)s took 12 tiekl 
guns, se\'eral maehiru* guns, and 000 prisoners,* 
liesides thos(‘ taken ]>y tbe Cavalry. Th<^ 
prisontu’s belonged to the Hest‘rve and Land- 
wehr as w(*ll as to the Active Army, which 
suggi'sts that the (‘nerny was aln^ady using tho 
older classes to meet tlu* wastage of war. 'Fla? 
casualticis in the Britisli 1st Army Corps wen^ 
very .severe and included tiiree out of the. four 
(Colonels in one Brigade'. 

The* .‘Ird Division attempted an ad\’anee on 
the k'ft of tho 2nd and had almost attainc'd the 
high ground east, of Aizy wh(*n it eneounten'd 
a very superior force* of the* enemy and fell back 
in good orde'r to a position north of \'ailly, 
which it e'ut rcnche*d, effe'ctively prote'cting tln^ 

♦ During tlu' ufrk tho British luul r-jipturod 

iitjoul GO g\iMs, .*{0 imu-hiuc-guns, and 40 wagons, hositlo.s 
H l•on.'^i(l^•rahll' epiantity of aininunitioa unel .s<-»veral 
tliousuiul pri'ionors. 
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bridge to the south. The r)th and 4th Divisions 
found themselves unable to do more) than 
maintain their ground. Thejy were mercilessly 
shelled all day with praetically no opportunity 
\o reply. For instance, an officer of the Sea- 
fort h TTiglilanders writes, “They fairly shellt d 
(our) trenches in the afternoon. Evening put 
an end to the show, fifteen liours of real I)ard 
shelling, and yet . . . the regiment’s . . . total 
casualties were (only) .3 officers killed and 1 
wounded, and between (K) and 70 men killed 
and wounded. It was a hard ordeal for the 
men, but they were quite splendid, cool and 
confident all day.” 

On Tuesday, September 15, it was officially 
announced that tlio Germans had taken up the 
front Noyon, Vic-sur-Aisne, Sotssons, the Mount 
of Laon, the heights nortli and east of Reims, 
a line north of Ville-sur-Tourbo and Varennes, 
and thence towards he Bois do Fourges on the 
Meuse north of Verdun. 

Tuesday dawned damp and dismal. A 
careful examination of the position and reports 
from the French Armies right and left of him, 
served to assure Sir John Frcncli that it was 
no mere rearguard opposition, but a deter- 


mined stand with which the Allies had to deal. 
The enemy had evidently been strongly rein- 
forced, and the fall of IVTnubouge had enabled 
him to bring up a quantity of siege artillery, 
for during the l.5th many shells fell' in th(' 
Britisli positions which must hav(^ been thrown 
by 8 -inch siege guns with a range of at least 
10,000 yards. Throughout the whole course 
of the fighting on the ALsne the Allies suffered 
severely from tlio fire of hf‘avy artillery, to 
which, ns yet, they could make no adequate 
reply. Not till bridges in the rear had been 
built of sufficient strength would the Allies be 
able to bring up siege artillery. Everything 
possible was done by way of concealment and 
entrenchment to protect the troops from the 
devastating fire of the enemy’s heavy artillery, 
and the countryside around w'as searched for 
digging implements, of which a largo number 
was collected. 

In the afternoon tho Germans subjeett^d the 
4th Division and tlio right of tho 6th French 
Army to a tremendous bombardment from 
lieavy guns, preparatory to delivering a furious 
counter-attack upon them, supported by 
tho fire of machine guns and field artillery 
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'The Allies, however, held their ground with 
splendid tenacity, poured a murderous fire inti> 
their assailants and repulsed them everywhere, 
in some cases at the point of the bayonet. 
These counter-attacks were accompanied by 
others on the 1st and 2nd Divisions, and 
though repeated six times were driven back 
with heavy loss, particularly one made on tlie 
tth (Guards) Brigade. IMeanwliile tla; 3rtl 
Division advanced from Vailly with great 
vigour and regained all the grouiuj it had lost 
on the 14th, thus securing positions which 
effectively covered the river passages to its rear. 
The 5th Division, however, was not so fortu- 
nate. It could not stay where it was, since its 
trenches along the southern ('dgo of the Chivro 
plateau wore rendered untenable by enfilade 
fir(‘ from the enemy’s position about Vregny, 
neither could it advance, since the ground to its 
front WHS not only swept by firo from the north, 
))ut was also enfilade<l from tlio high ground 
east and west of it. The Division was, tlunn*- 
fore, obliged to withdraw to a line which ran 
from a point on the river immediately east of 
Alissy through the northern edge of that 
\illage to Ste. Marguerite. Dven here its 
position ^^’as not an enviable one, as its trenches 
could be fired into from above by tla' enemy 
about Fort de Conde, at a rafig(^ of only 4t)() 
yards. 

Diu’ing the closing hoiu's of Tuesday it came 
on to rain more lieavily than tner, soaking the 


fighting men and flooding tho trenches, while 
the continuous roar of the artill(?ry and detona- 
tions of bursting shells made one thunderous 
and monotonous noise in which individual 
t‘xpU)sions became indistinguishable. Above 
all this turmoil and bloodshed hung the airmen, 
drivtm at times to descend dangerously close 
to earth in their etTorts to locate tho enemy’s 
positions in the faulty light. 

Dining the night ten more counter-attacks 
were delivered upon the British front, those on 
file left wing being particularly vigorous, but 
all were defeatt'd with great slaughter. 

While the British and tho right of tho 0th 
Fnaich Army W(‘re subjected to tlavse furious 
assaults the batth' spnsad westwards, and an 
enormous numbc'r of guns v\ere in action on 
both sides, so that the roar of their firii bei*am(* 
like monstrously magnified musketry. At 
nightfall thc! Freiufii left began to driven the 
enemy back towards Noyon, but their right, 
north of Soissons, could maki; no jirogriMS. in 
this direction the (‘iiemy held a number of 
c|uarries, which ajiparently had been owntnl by 
(lermans for some yt‘ars before the war and 
had been turned into veritabh^ fortri'sses. The 
slojies arountl them wore simply shambles. 
Soissons itsi'lf had Ix'cn subjectial to a ri'gular 
daily bombardment, in which tho cathedral and 
the churches suffen‘d as much as the humble 
dwellings around. 

Oil Saturday tho (it h French Army had 
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GERMAN ENCAMPMENT ON THE AISNE. 


crosHtMl tlj(5 Aisne at Vic and Fontenoy. On 
Monday tlioy had thrown pontoon bridges 
across the river at those places under heavy 
giin fire, had driven the Cerinan rearguards 
through St. Cniristophc, and had established 
themselves in Nouvron, AutnVdies, and the 
A'ali(*y of Morsain. On Tuesday night a furious 
(Jerrnan counter-stroke from the neighbourhood 
of Nainpcel di’ove the French out of all their 
iidvanced positions and back to the (idges of 
the plateaux where they overhung the stream. 
All Wednesday and Wednesday night these 
French positions were pitilessly shelled. 

On Wednesday, September 16, the 0th 
(British) Division* arrived from England. Sir 
.John French had proposed to use the 1st, 2nd 
and 6th Divisions to drive the enemy from 
their position on the (^heinin-des- Dames, so 
that from this })oint a fire could be brought 
to })ear across the front of the Ilrd Division to 
enable that Division to advance and thus re- 
lieve tlie pressure on the oth and 4th Divisions 
in succession; but he found that the forward 
movement of the JJritish right could not be 

* tith l)l4ifeioN. - Brigade’. 1st E. Kent, Isi 
Leicester, Ist Shropshire, 2n(l Yorks niid Lancs. \lth 
Brigade ; 1st Royal Ftisiliors, 1st N. Staffs, 2nd Leicester, 
3nl Rifle Brigario. iHth Brigade : 1st \V\ Yorks, 
1st E. Yorks, 2nd Notts and Derby, 2nd Diirlnirn. 
Artillery Brigades : 2nd, 24th, 3Hth. eighteen pounders 
and 12th Howitzer. 


supported by tlie left of Mie 5th French Ai'iny, 
and that, therefore, the former would be 
dangerously expf>s(d. He also htwd from 
General JofTro that since the Germans obviously 
intended a serious defence of their position, he 
proposed to turn their west flank rather than 
attem[)t to break their line, and had begun to 
strengthen his own left accordingly. The 6th 
Division, therefore, was sent to the south side 
of the river behind the British left, to serve as a 
General Revserve. 

The Germans continued to bombard the 
British })ositiuns throiigheut the day, but their 
counter-attacks were rather in the nature of 
demonstrations than of serious efforts. Indwd, 
the extreme accuracy of the Briti.sh artillery 
fire obliged them to evacuate some of Hudr 
trench(‘s for (he time, but as they reoccupied 
them at night, the situation remained un- 
changed at the close of the day. 

On Thursday, September 17, the Hus.^^iun 
official report recorded the utter rout of the 
Austrian Army in Galicia, with lessees of 250,000 
killed and wounded, 100,000 prisoners, 400 
guns, and (lags and stores, llie 6th French 
Army, which had been heavily reinforced, 
retook all the positions it had lost on Tuesday 
night and even drove the Gormans beyond 
Nampeel itself. 

This day the Gorman heavy artillery bom- 
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barded the whole British position more vigor- 
ously than on tho previous day, but their 
infantry was quiescent except in front of the 
British right. Here a number of atta(‘ks were 
made and, as usual, repulsed with heavy loss — 
on this occasion mainly by the field artillery. 
Nevertheless the 1st Division was in action tlu^ 
whole day. 

It has already beeti related flow, on Monday, 
the 14th, tho right of tho 2nd Brigade had won 
very advanced positions on the Cliemin-dos- 
Daines, near Troyon. The Northamptonshire 
Ih'giment was on the right, which was th(‘ 
most advancetl and tho most exposed portion 
of the British line. One of its companies j> 
captain, two subalterns, and 1(50 men- held a 
trench along the road. It had poured with rain 
for a week, the water draining in from tlie road 
stood knee-deep in the trench, tho men had lost 
their great-coats in tho retreat from Mens, they 
had now held their position under a continuous 
bombardment for four days with scarc(‘ly any 
rest or sleep the whole time, and they had in 
front of them, across a turnip ti(‘ld only 2.")0 
yaixls wide, trenches held by an enemy thiUM* 
times their strength. Picked slads on both 
sides made it certain death to show above the 
t)araj)€*t. Sentries peeping through their look- 
outs had been shot through th(i mouth, the 
captain had been shot through the head, a 
lieutenant had l)een mortally wounded, and 


food and water could only lx* brought up at 
night by men who craw’led out and back on 
their stomachs. Tho best shot in the company 
had been accustomed to adorn his ‘'balaclava 
helmet ” with turnip heaves and to crawl out 
towards the enemy’s trench after nightfall. 
Here he would lie pati(*ntly amid the turnips 
and in the soaking rain until a fo(*ma n's h(*ad 
showetl above the “sky-line” — a pn'ss of tho 
trigger, and a gasp or a cry announet'd that a 
(lerman had gom* to his last account. In r(*ar 
of the tnaieh wiis a' haystack known as “tho 
hospital,” because behind it (ho British hat| 
collected souk* 7() ‘(lermans who had beiai 
.severely wound('d in Monday’s light. 'Tlu'se 
iiu*!! were f(*d and attended to at night, but 
tluj (‘many’s tin* made it im]jossil)lo to reach 
tluMii (hiring daylight. On \Vedn(^.sday a 0(‘rman 
shell set tin* to the haystack. The mon^ 
severely wounded wen^ burnt alivi* and, of 
course, th(‘ “ cov(*r ” which had so far pro- 
tected the othei-s from their countrymen’s lire 
was dt'stroy(Ml. The cries of th(^ wounded W(‘re 
horrible to lu'ar. but tho diaidly nature of tlu^ 
ciK'fny’s tire* made it impossible to alTord them 
any avssistanee. On 'Phursday the (Ji‘rmans 
in the tri'iich opposite made* two or threi* 
im‘tf(*ctual alt(‘mpts to advanei*, and then 
put up (h(*ir arms or th(*ir ritl(*s and madi* 
other signals of surrendi*!*. TIk* British sigmal 
for t h(*m to conu> out and I In* ( i}(*nnans st r(*am('d 
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THE EOKEST OE COMPifiGNE. 

Motor omnibuses bringing up supplies for the troops. 


across tho spare. Tin* only sur- 

viving British oHieer a s(*e<)nd lieutenant of 
Irss than a year’s si*rvice — advaneed and called 
for an ollicer to cun a*, forward. A privates 
ha ten(‘d out. The suhaltern luld him to retires 
and again shouted for an oflicer. T’ho j)riva(<‘ 
withdrew and another pri\’ate advanced. The 
subaltern ordered him back and again shouted 
for an ofheer to cjoiihi forward. All this time the 
(Seririans vverc! moving on and had mvirly 
readied the tn'iich. At last a German ollicer 
with a sergeant and a privab^ came* forward. 
“You surrender - -you are jny firisoner,” .said 
tho British oflicer. Whethei* the German 
oflicer now j)(Teeiva*d ho\N' small was tin*. fore<‘ 
opposed to him and changed his mind about 
siUTend(*ring, or whether the act of treachery 


had been intended from the outset, is not 
known, but certain it is that tho German oflieiM' 
r('plied, “ Xo, you are mine,” waved his men on 
and made for the British oflicer. The latter 
raised his revolver and shot both the (hnanan 
oflic(‘r and the sergeanf , but the firivate closed 
with him and the tfermans b(‘gan to shoot. 
One shot went through the subaltern's ca[) and 
another through his shoulder, and he was 
knocked down and stunned at. the samt* time. 
Kurth(‘r av\ay some of the Xorthamptons liad 
left their tn'neli and were taking over rifk^s or 
shaking hands with their prospective prisoners, 
but far the greater number of the Germans had 
pressed forward to the pa.iap(*t, where they 
started firing point blank at the men in tho 
trenches. A scrimmage ensued bfdv('('n the 
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the marrow by the wind and and aliaking 
with cold. Said one man : “ It ia absolutes hell 
in the trenches, and tlio rain and the cold ar<' 
worse than the shrapnel.”* 

During the day hro was o])eiied ujjon a 
(Jerman aeroplane which attempted to fly o\er 
the British lines, and a sudden rocking of the 
machine showed that a bullet liad found its 
billet. The aviator, however, manag(‘d to turn 
northwards, began to descend very gradually, 
and it seemed for the moment as if he would 
succeed in reaching liis own lines, but when 
within a few hundred feet of the ground tlu* 
machine suddenly dived luMid-first downwards, 
and though the result was not visible fniin the 
British trenches, it was afterwards ascert aim'd 
that the machine had been smashed to pieces 
and the aviator injured, if not killed. 

The following, given by “Kyewitness” and 
published by the Press Bureau, are inter(‘sting 
as giving some idea of the condition of tlic 
Oerman Army at this time ; 

'riio following is an opist lo from a ( krinan soldier of 
Iho 74th Infantry Kegimc>nt (Xth t'orps) to his wife : 

“ My dear Wifo, — T have just boon living through days 
tliat defy imagination. I should no\or liavo thought 
that men could stand it. It was horrible, it was ghastly. 
Hut I have been sav<'d for you and for our happiness and 
I take heart again, although I am still terribly unnerved, 
tiod grant that I may see you again soon and that this 

* A doctor with tho R.A.M.C. at the front writes : 

” Wc speak of brave men. Yes, these men are brave ! 
If the people of the United Kingdom could sec tho 
conditions under which our fellows fight and how they 
die, 1 swear that every head would uncover to the 
colours of any regiment bearing the name of a battle, 
boeausc that name had been won through the blood of 
real heroes. P^or example, soino colours will have 
‘Marne’ upon them. 1 know what deeds Mere done, 
what lives wore given, what Mounds were received to 
luivo that one name so inscribed. Peliove me, tho 
Victoria Cross is won over and over again in a single «lay. 
'I'hey are brave. What if you uere to see how tho 
wounded jw.t after the exeitenuMit of buttle ? They 
suffer their wound.'., great and small, without a murmur ; 
they got their wounds dre.ssod and take cliloroform, give 
consent to have their limbs amputated just as if they 
Mi>re going to have their hair cut. 'I’hey arc glorion.sly 
brave. Men who have been in the thick of tlie fight all 
<lay, .seen their chums wounded and killed, tluur omu liv<*.s 
not worth a second's insurance, still these num cook their 
food and go off to sleep, and, most Moiiderful of all, go 
back to the thick of it next day. 

It is Sunday and we have had Holy Cointnunion 
administered in a coM.shed, and very impre.s.sive it M-as 
in the eircum.stnnce.s. In the evening wo had another 
service in a barn, conducted by the Chaplain and ti 
Wtvsioyan minister. A groat crowd of the oflieers nml 
Mien eollocted. The scene was very impre.s,sive, uoth 
the room only lit with camp i-andles, tho soldiers rough 
and dirty with tho work of war, some of them ju.st 
returned from the trenches and others going there tho 
same night- — some who in all probability would bo dead 
before another night came along. The men sang 
heartily, but when the prayer for dear ones at home was 
being offered there wore few dry eyes among those bravo 
men who faced death daily.” 



MOTOR AMBULANCE WRECKED BY 
GERMAN SHELLS. 

liorror may soon be over. None of us can do any more,, 
human .strength is at an end. 

“ I will try to toll you about it : 

“ On September f) the (*nemy M’cro reported to be taking 
up a jiosition near St. I’rix (N.IO. of Paris). The Xtb 
Corjis, M'hieb bad made uu astonishingly rapid advance, 
of Course attacked on the Sunday. We wore met with 
shell fire and a violent fusillade from tho enemy’s 
infantry. Our (kilonel was badly wounded — ho Is tho 
third vve have had. Koiirteen men were killod round 
me. . . . We got away in a lull without being hit. 

“ 'I’lie 7th, 8th, and Uth of Sepli'mbor w(» wore const antly 
under shell and shrapnel tire anti .sufferotl terrible losses. 
The fear of a death of agony M’hich is in every man’s 
lieart, and naturally so, is a ti'rrible feeling. 

“ Ibnv often J ihmight of you, my darling, and what 1 
suffered in that terrifying battle which extended along a 
front of many miles near Muntmirail, you eannt)t 
|) 0 .ssibly imagine. P'or four days 1 was under artillery 
fire. Jt i.s like Hell, but a Ihou.sand times worse. Ou 
the night of tho Dtb the order was given to retreat. 
The I’inst and Third Annies hud not boon able to attack 
M'ilh ns, as wo had atlvaneod too rapidly. 

“ Our wr/ral was absolutely broken. 

“They say nothing has becui lost. VVe bear that 
three armies are going to got into line, eritn'tich, 
re.st, and then start afresh our victorious march on 
Paris. It Mus not a defeat, but only a .strategic 
retreat. 1 have eonfidenee in our chiefs that everything 
will bo .succe.ssful. Our first battalion, wbi(;h bus fought 
with iinparulleled bravery, is reduced from 1,200 to 
1 1)4 luori. I'bese numbers speak for themselves. ...” 

The prisoners reetuitly eaj)tured appreciate tho fact 
that tho march on Paris has failed, but stalo that tho 
object of this movement is explained by tho ottie(*rs as 
being to t^ithdraw itdo closer touch with supports which 
have stayed too far in roar. I’lio officers are also en- 
deavouring to cncoiirngo tho troops by telling tlaun 
that they will be at borne by (.Christmas. A Inrge 
number of tho men, however, believe that tlioy are 
beaten. ’I'he following i.s an extract from one docu- 
ment : - 

“ With tho Knglish troops wo havo great dilfieulties. 
Tliey have a c}ueer M'ay of causing lo.s»es to tho enemy. 
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FUBNCH HEAVY HOWITZER AT THE MOMENT OF FIRING, AND SHELLS. 


'I'hoy inalcr IroiKdio^, in wliioh tlioy wait pationtly. 

'I’hoy oan'fiilly inoasuro tho, mngos for their rifle fire, 
aiul they thon open ii truly hellish fire on the un.siispoct- 
inij ciivulry. 'This was the reason that wo had such 
heavy losses. . . . Aceording to our olUe.ers, the 
Knglish striking forces are oxhaiistod. d’ho Engli.sh 
peo])Io novor really wantivl war. ’ 

rroin another source ; 

“ 'riio English aro very bravo, and fight to the last 
man. . . . Oni’ of our companies has lost I.'IO men out 
of L»40.” 

riic following I(‘ttor, found on an ofTicer, ha.v hoeu 
print ml and circulated (o (ho trotips : — 

■■ ,My dear parents, . . . Our Corp.s has the task of 
ladding the heights south of Corny in all circ.uinslanees 
till the XV. (kirps on our loft flank can grip llie enemy’s 
flank. On <air right are other eorjis. Wo are fighting 
with (lie lOngli-h (liiards, .Highlanders, and Zoiiaxes. 
'I’he los.si's on lioth sides have been enormoii.s. For (he 
most part (lii-> is diu* to the too brilliant French Artillery. 
'I’ho English are marvellously trained in making use of 
the ground. Uia; ne\ or .sees them, and one i.s constantly 
under lire. 'The French airmen perform wonderful 
feats. Wo canimt get ri<l of them. As soon as an airman 
has flow'll ux'er us, ten minutes later we get their shrapnel 
tire in our ])ositioii. 

“ d’hree days ago our division took posse.ssion of thoso 
heights, dug itself in, ete. Two days ago, early in the 
morning, wo W'ore at tackl'd by immensely su})eri«»r 
Knglish forces (one brigade and two battalions),* and 
were turned out of our positions ; the iollow.s took five 
guiLS from us. It was a trememlous haml-to-hand fight. 
How' I escajied myself 1 am not clear. 1 tlien ha<l to 
bring up supports on foot (my horse was woundeil, ami 
the others were too far in roar), 'rhcii <’ame up the 
Coiard Jiiger Hattalioii, Ith Jager, Oath Kegiinent, 
Ke.serve Hegiment l.'l, Landwehr Uegiinents Hi and lC,t 
and with the help of t he art illery drove back the fellows 
out of the position again. 

“ Our machino guns did excellent work. Tlie English 
fell in heaps. 

“ During the first two day.s of the battle 1 had only one 
piece of bread and no water, spent tlie night in the 
rain without my groat coat. 'I’lie rest of my kit was on 
the horsc.5, whieli lia\ e boon left miles behind with the 
baggage (whieh cannot come up into the battle), beeanso 

* All l'aigli>li “brigade and two^ battalions ’* woidd 
be (i bat talioiis. 

t A (lerman “ Hegirnont ” con.si.sts of .‘I battalioii-s. 
'I bis reinforcement apfiarently eonsi'<(ed of 14 battalions. 


08 .soon as you put your nose oiif from behind cover (ho 
bnllots W'hist lo. 'Tlie war is forrible. Wo arc all hoping 
that tlio decisive bulllu will end the war, a.s our troops 
have already got round Fans. 

“If we first boat the I'higlish, the Froneh resisimieo 
will soon he broken. Russia will bo very ipiickly disilt 
with, of this there is no doiihf.’’ 

By Friday, September 18, the sitiuition had 
becorno much clcaror. 'I'ho (Jeriium.'^’ defcMccs, 
lonj^ prepared, were of an extremely foniiidahie 
charactt'i*. Tliey were rolired just liehind the 
crests of the ridgt'S or follow ed the edgi^s of I ho 
woods. Tht'-y wuro protected iigaiiist direiit 
attack by barbed-w iro (‘nttiiiglome.nts and rabbit 
fencing, and t^very avenue of apj)roaeh wiis 
covered by a ero.ss fire. The (Jermans boast t'd 
that they could hold their posifions for thri*e 
montlis, if ncees.sary, and indeed their jiosilions 
eonstituted a series of natural fortresses of 
jjills, w oods and (juarries, w hich in sonu^ places 
were backed by eight or nine successive lines of 
trenches. Considering that neither side liad a 
great ])reponderance of force, it w^as not Jikt'ly 
that either could attain definite results until 
heavily reinforc;ed or greatly weakiuicd by tlu‘ 
necessity for making considerable d(‘tachments. 
Tt was. therefore, apparent that the operations 
might drag on for an indefinite period, and Sir 
.Jolm I^Yonch considered it iiece.ssary to establish 
a regular system of relief, by which one brigJide 
in each l^ivisioii could bo Vought back in turn 
to some place out of reach of the enemy’s fire, 
d’he arrival of tlie fith Division and the employ- 
iiauit of tlio cavalry in the trenclu's enabled this 
to be carried out. 

At night the scene vva.^ magnificent. A number 
of German searchlights continually moved like 
ghostly fingers up and down and along the 
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opposite landscape, pausing with niinatory 
glare upon suspicious localities and ohiects. 
it was only during these hours of darkness that 
the relief of the trenches and the portage of 
food and ammunition to the men in them could 
be effected. The use of searchlights and large 
numbers of siege guns by the (iernians suggests 
that this viateriel had he(m dc'stined for the 
siege of Paris. 

All day an intermittent artillery fire was ke[)t 
up by both sides. In tin* courses of the tlay 
CJeneral French and the olheers commanding 
the 2nd Army Corjis and the lird and 5lh 
Divisions discussed th(‘ possibility of capturing 
Condo, which lay between the t wo Divisions, 
and securing the bridge, which laid r<‘mained 
in the enemy’s possession tliroughout. 4'he\ 
concluded, however, that the laidgc being 
command(ul at close range from many points 
on the south side, the enemy would be unable to 
make afiy use of it, and that as a furt her advance' 
of the 3rd arul 5th Divisions would threaten 
to lait off the (‘iicmy’s troops in Oonde, it was 
not advisa))l<‘ to incur the heavy loss*‘s of a 
direct attack. 

During the <lay anti-aircraft guns, belonging 
to the 4th Division, accounted for a Dorman 
aorojjlano. After nightfall the Queen’s, on the 
extreme right, wen' la'avily at tackl'd. About 


midnight the 1st Division as a whole was 
attacked, and shortly afterwards the* 2nd 
l^ivisinii hatl Mu'ir turn. In every case the 
attack was supported liy an artillery bombard - 
inent, and in every case it was repulsed with 
heavy loss, llcfore dawn the (Jlouccster Ib'gi- 
meiit had advanced from their position near 
Chivy and had cajiturcd the eiK'iny’s trenches 
opjiosite to them and twi> Maxims, and liad filk'd 
in the trenches. On tlu* wliole the tJermans had 
.•succeeded in maintaining tlieir positions, hut 
the uniforms of the pi'isoia'rs taken from them 
riivealod Iht' fact that tlicy wiav mixing together 
units of the .Active Army, the Pescr\(‘ and tin- 
Lanilw t'hr, which suggi'steil that their losses had 
Ix'cii extremely se\ci‘('. Prisoners’ n'ports of 
ti'iriblc losses among thi' Dermans are coi’ro- 
)>orat<‘d by such ('lit ri(‘s in t Ik' diaries of capt ured 
(a'rmau ollicers as IIk* following: 

1. ‘‘ .ModiM'ii war is tla' folly of ponplps. Tii 

till* latli (’orps companies of J.IO men havi' Ix'on as a rule 
redueed to 70. 'I’here are eompanit^s of the (Jiiard Mliieli 
are now <‘oinmandod hy cinjdhrujr, all tie* otlieers luwin;^ 
di-'iippca rod.” 

2. “ For laetieail nasons the' (hiarcl liad to retreat, 
ahaiidoning 10 oHieei's and HOO wnimdisl. 'I’la* Ist 
battalion of tlio Kt begiment of the (Juard has not a 
-.inj^lo otlieor left .” 

.‘I. “On tho null we advaneod, and, afli'r about one 
hour, iltiring whu;h time the eompaiiy lost about 25 men, 
wo were for<.*od to retire. Phis l)rtai^ht our total streiiRth 
down to St» (w)' startl'd with 2.M men). VVts had no 
olTieors left 



GERMAN HEAVY GUN IN POSITION. 
The men are brio^infl up baskets oontaininjE shells. 
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A KKENCH FIEl.D AMBULANCE CORPS AT WORK. 


‘’On iIr- iSih, Mt ji.fii., wo roaohod a villu^'u 

wluTu wo o\|)t*(‘toil to he able to rust. Hofore lialt 
nn lionr had pas'll**!, howovor, tho slirapiad again fonial 
IIS out. . . . Our ooiiditioii is now nailly awful, for 
wo hav(* to )io out in all woathors ; and w« aro all looking 
i’orwani to a spoody ond. Wo are very badly off as 
n'gards food. . . . Sona* of our n'lrinients * can only 
must or throes to four ooinpanii's.” 

f. Allot hor lottor writlon during tho rotroat in front 
of the Fi •*nch from Montinirail contains tho following : 

“ Afto a 30 hours’ march wo had a rost, and arrived 
jiust in t no for tho fight. For throe days wo did not 
have a hot meal, bocanso our field kitohons wore hxf. 
Wo got . liot meal yesterday evening. 'I’hough we are 
all just ready to drop, w'o must innreh on. . . . 

“We found great quantities of fooil, but for fear of 
poison did not take ])os.session of it until we had got hold 
of the proprietpr of the house and f«<reed him to taste it. 

“ Wo are near Heims, afti*r haxdng gone through hard, 
bloody, ami most horrible days. I'hank God 1 am .still 
alive. Of our reginnait of 3,000 men there are now only 
1,000. Let us hope that this battle -which ought to be 
one of the greatest, in history will h»ave me safe and 
well, and give u.s i>oaee. I am absolutely done, but we 
must not despair.” 

For .six days and iiiglits this tiviuondous artil- 
lery duel luid oontiniKxl, varied only by repeated 
attacks. Tn the. Hriti.sh section a score of 
attacks and countcr-attac’ks had been delivered 
in the last twenty-four hours. No sooner had 
one (lennan line been deciinatod and driven 
back than another had come on, to be mown 
down in its turn and to bo followed by otbeis 
like it in endless succession.^ But if the Ger- 
mans failed utterly against the section held by 

. ♦ A German infantry rogimont consists of 3 battalions. 


the British, they had better fortune further 
cast. During Thursday and bViday they 
carried out a s('ries of furious attacks upon the* 
French in tho neighbourhood of Koims, s(5curely 
established tlioinselvos in the heiglits crowned 
by tho forts of Ih’iniont, Nogent I’Abesse and 
Herru, couunonced a sustained bombardment of 
the ('athedral town* and seriously prejudicial 
the defcruio of this part of tho bVench front, 
if they couUl break tliat front at any time it 
would have all tiioso far-reaching consequoncos 
that would have ensued from a similar success 
at Vitry-lo-Fran(;ois. 

On Saturday, September 19, the German 
bombardment of the. British linos was resumed 
at daylight and was answejred intermittently 
by the British artilh^ry. At different tinu*s 
and at different ])laccs during the day the 
German infantry advanced as though to 
attack, but retired on coming under fire. Thi? 
object of those advances was not very clear 
unless it was to make certain that none of the 
British had been withdrawn for cTiiployment 
elsewhere. 

* “ Eyewitness ” says ; ” Tho Germans bomburdcfl 

tho Cathedral twice with their heavy artillery. Them 
was no justification on military grounds for this act of 
vandalism, which seems to have been caused by the 
exasperation bom of failure. It is noteworthy that a 
well-known hotel not far from the Cathedral which was 
kept by a German was not touched.” 
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A strong wind and driving rain made tlie 
conditions very iinfav'ourablc for aeriaJ work, 
which perhaps accounts for the fact that a 
Cennan airman ventured rather too close to 
earth and was broiiglit down within the British 
lines. A British airman was more successful, 
for he managed to drop a certain number of 
bombs in the German trenches and landed an 
incendiary bomb upon a German IratLsport 
park nc^ar La Fere, which was set on fire. A 
caclie of (hTiuan w'ar stores, consisting of l(t 
wagon loads of slu'll and 2 of cable, wore dug up 
near the river, and signs wi^re found that they 
liad burned large (luantities of stor(^s wliieh 
they had been unable to remove. 

It w^as not till one o’clock in the aftiTiioon 
that the Germans made any serious (‘ffort. 
'Fhey then direetcid a strong attack, support(‘d 
by artillery lire, upon the 2nd Division, whi(‘h 
repulsed them with heav'^y loss. TIk^ attiantit 
was renew’cd at dusk with a like fate.* 

♦ The following appeared in The Times of St*ptein- 
her 11) : 

“ And in the troiichoa too, tlio tale of lierowin unfolds 
itself hour hy hour. Here is an oxainple, one among 


The following extracts giv'o some idea of the 
general character of the fighting in which flie 
French w’crti engagi^d : 

A Briti.sh ollioer on tho stall of (h*neral .Joflro wrote 
homo as follows : 

“ I have been lioro for over a week, during the whole 
of whieh a tiereo battle has hi'en raging and still continues. 
Tho (lermaris had evi<lently fortified their pres(‘nt 
position very strongly in ease they were obliged to retreat 
after their dash on Paris. 'I’liis, of eoui\se, they had to 
<lo aftt*r their dt'feat a fortnight ago. 'Phe Knglish and 

ten thousand, tlu* story of a w'nnnd(vl priv’ato : ‘ We lay 
together, my friend and J. . . tho onler to tiro eaine. 
We shot and shot till our rifh‘s burned us. Still they 
swarmed on towards us. We took eareful aim all tin 
while. “Ah. gotnl, did you soe that.” I (urn<*d to 
my friend, and as J dal so, heard a terrible dtill sound, 
like a spado st riking upon newly turned earth. His head 
was fallen forward. [ spoke, I eallfnl him by name. 
He WHS moaiiirig a little, 'riien L turned to my work 
a 'ain. 'I'hoy ar(‘ advancing cjuickly iu)W. Ah ! how 
cool J was. I shot HO slowly . . . so v<*rv slowly. 

“ ‘ And then, do you know w^hat it feels like to he 
wounded ? I rose just a little too higli on my elbow. 
A sting that ])ierees my arm like a hot wire too sharp 
almost to he sore. I felt my arm go away from me it 
seemed like that and then my rifle fell. I l)elit*v(‘ I 
was a little dazed. I lookt'd at niy fricMid j>resently. 
He was death’ ” 

An olliet*!’ in the Army Service (’orps writt's : 

“ Latt'ly I havt? had to transporf wounded on my 
lorri<*s, and pending the arrival of a medico I was 
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SOISSONS. 

Removing harness from wounded horses. 

A shell exploded in this street a few minutes before the photofiruph was taken 


French Armies pursued thorn closely, tukiu^ iiuinhers of 
prisoners, f^uns, ammunition, <S:c., but when wo got to 
this plivc(5 we found the (Jormans so strongly cntroncluMl 
in the position they had prudently fortified against such 
an eventuality that it has so far proved irnpossiblo to 
dislodge thorn. There fiave boon fierce attacks and 
eotmtor-attacks all the time, and the losses on both sides 
ha\’(‘ b(!oii onormous. Most of the fighting has been in 
the iiaf lire of a violent artillery duel. The pandoinoniiim 
has bof'ii indescribable ; indeed, as T write, the guns are 
Btill thundering all round. 'I’he effect of big shells is 
simply tremendous. Wherever they fall great clouds 
of earth and rock are blown up, and if they happen to fall 
at all near the shock is terrific. I wait with the Frerudi 
General and his Staff the other day in n liltlo town about 
three kilometres behind our firing lino when the Germans 
evidently got to know that tlio French Staff was there, 
and began to shell the place with tlieir l)ig guns from a 
distance of about nine kiloinotros. Since then they hnv«i 
bombarded this poor little town at o<ld moments of the 
day and night, though the French Staff loft it after a few 
hours. 

“ I was there the day before yesterday, and the 
whole place was quite culm, tbojigb full of reserve 

virtually medical man. It is extraordinary lu>w chcorfid 
those wounded men are — inileod, the general cheerfulness 
and adaptability of the Ih-itisb soldier is wonderful. 
•Vothing distijrbs him, anil in tliis way they liavo suffered 
as no other troops could have? stood without a complete 
collapse of their moral. T am glad our troops are still 
the British soldim* of liistory, taking everything that 
eomos in a most philosophical and e,ouragoous manner. 
Lying in rain-soaked trenches for three days under a 
murderous and hellish fire, wet, hungry, merely pruvoko'i 
him to song and laughter. Give him a comfortable 
camp and plenty of food and comfort and ho never 
ceases ‘grousing.’ Curious fellow, ^We are unable to 
get any matches or cigarettes now, and a match is the 
rarest thing imaginable. I lost my pipe three weeks ago, 
and have been disconsolate.” 


troops, transport, oti;., wlau) siidilonly one hoard the 
familiar singing noise of a big shell corning. Kvoryone 
craned their necks and some ran for shelter, while the 
singing came nearer and nearer, and then with the most 
terrific bang the slioll landed, followed a fow' seconds 
later by a second and third. A singing and bang, one 
more in the same place, and the third a little further off. 
'rhon all w’os quii't again. It was evidently n case of 
‘ Good morning ’ from onr friendly Germans. Tlie.so 
hig shells are very unlikely to do you rnucli harm at a 
distance of more than It'S yards, hut up to that, they 
smash overytliing to bits. 'I'he shrapnel is far worse. 
Apparently tho German infantry are very poor, and the 
cavalry not much better, hut tlicir generals arc evidently 
very good and tlaur organization extraordinarily perfect. 
As to their artillery, I can vouch for its excellence after 
watching it closely for nearly a week. Whenever tlie 
French infantry advance out of their shelters to chargo, 
tlu'ir wdiole front is at once regularly covered with 
shrapnel, and the unfortunate men are knocked over like 
rabbits. I’hey are \'ory bravo, and advance time after 
lime to the charge through an appalling fire, but so far 
it has been of no avail. No one could live through the 
fire that is concoiilratod o?i thorn the moment they leave 
ihoir shelter. 1 have soon some wonderful acts of 
bravery tho last few days. The officers are splendid : 
they advance about 20 yards ahead of their men a< 
ralmly as though on parade, but so far I have not seen 
one of them get more than 50 yards without being 
knocked over. 'I’ho French artillery is also splendid — much 
better than tlie (Germans in a way — but they cannot toll 
exactly w’hore tho Gormans are. and the latter are 
so strongly entrenched that gun firo cannot make mueh 
ijupression on thorn. However, of course they cover the 
infantry to a certain extent ; otherwise tho latter would 
all ho w’iped out pretty quick. Still, tho Germans must 
have lo.st pretty heavily, in spite of their strong trenches, 
us tho fire of tho French guns lias boon incos.sant, and 
whatever they try to hit they do. At the same time 
it can only he largely guessw'ork to know where to aim. 
1 w’ns with a French battery for about five hours the 
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Other day, and was much impressed by their very rapid 
drill;:; and wonderful coolness. They laughed at the 
Gorman shells and played cards during the lulls in the 
fight.” 

The following is an extract from the letter of an 
olficer in a Highland regiment at the front : 

‘‘ These Zouaves are priceless follows ; about 30 of them 
go off every night to the enemy’s trenches, and stand 
about 200 yards in front and start hootkig and booing, 
calling forth a perfect fusillade of musketry, which always 
goes over their heads, and then they return, and as 
regularly as clockwork the 30 always come back. 'I his 

was told me by one of our own officers in the who 

are up in the trenches quite near me.” 

An inkling of the mental, moral and physical 
condition of the German Army at this time 
is to be obtained from statements of prisoners, 
diarieu found on Gorman officers, and other 
documents. The following extracts are from 
the diary of a German found dead in a trench 
captured by the French and published in 
Le Temps : 

September 5 ; Yesterday we received the news of great 
victories. It appears that in Russia, after a ten days* 
batth', we have gained a brilliant victory. Our first 
Army is before Paris. The French have been thrown 
back on Paris and an English cavalry division defeated. 

September 6 : 'I’ho enemy occupies the heights near 
Vitry. We approach the Frencli. We arc met with so 
fierce an artillery fire that wo retreat. It is not 
procis<‘ly a defeat, merely a retreat. Our losses are 
heavy, but not as heavy as the enemy’s. 

September 7 : The troops occupying the bridge of the 
Marne Canal have suffered terribly. Of sixty men only 
twenty-live remain. We leave the trenches at 11 
o’clock and look for potatoes to stay our hunger after a 
day of fasting.* 

♦ Almost all the German prisoners admitted that their 
food supplies had been irregular and scanty. I’lK'y had 
subsisted largely on vegetables torn from the fields. A 


September 9 : We have boon four days in the trenches. 
We have time for reading, and one would soon get used 
to this mode of existence if the corpses of men and hor'<cs 
did not smell so badly and the flies multiply mi rapidly. 

September 10 : Wo have been in the trenches all night 
under torrential rains. Wo are soaked to the hones. 
There has been heavy fighting on the right wing. Jt 
appears that the French army is in a bad way. 

September 11 : At two o’clock wo got orders to retire. 
We thought wo were going to attack. 'J’lioy say that 
two French army corps have pierced our linofJ. Wo fly 
without eating anything. Wo march with great speed. 
Our first and only meal is taken at ten o’clock at night, 
and after it we walk the whole night through. 

September 12 : Wo aro worn out. 'rhoy tell us that 
wo are executing a turning movement, and not a retreat 
at all. It looks more like a flight. We halt at four 
kilometres from Souain and entrench the heights. We 
are still hungry, and find nothing to cat. It is raining in 
torrents. We are soaked. >V"nr is a plague. At half- 
past four we have to turn out again to the tronclu's. 
Suddenly French shells burst over us, and we are com- 
pelled to retire, as our trenches are not yet complete. 

September 14 : Wo have eaten nothing all day, and 
are terribly hungry. 1 don’t know wlum it will end. It 
has never stopped raining. 

September 15 : All onr killed and wounded are ” on 
the conscience ” of the artillery. At nine o’clock we go 
for our one meal — a little meat and rice, coffee, and little 
biscuits which ought to liavo been kept for to-morrow. 
It is a dog’s life. Soon we shall have a long sick list. 

September 10 : We aro always hungry, hungry, 
hungry. We dare not lift our heads above the trenches, 
'J'hat would mean death. 

September 17 ; Raining in torrents. We have, no 
fire.s. Wc are still in trenehe.s. Since wo have been 
siiflering so terribly from hunger our rnimtality and 
enthu.siasm are no longer what they were. At eleven 
o'clock at night wo at last have a meal, but not enough 

letti r found on one rnnn says : ‘‘ How long is this misery 
to continue ? Wo have only seen bread thrice siiK‘c the 
war began.” All such letters agree as to companies 
being reduced from 250 to 40 or 50 men. 



rUNBRAL OF A GERMAN OFPICBR PASSING THROUGH A FRENCH VILLAGE. 
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RETHEL. 

The Germans spared the Church, the clock tower of which is conspicuous among the ruins. 


fo satisfy us. The night is cold and damp, with a 
terriblo north wind. 

September 18 ; Kairi Ims stopped, hut there is a fierce 
storm of wind. Still hungry as usual. It seems ns if 
we are always to be hungry. 

Hero tho diary comes to an end. 

An entry in a captured field note-book runs thus ; 

September 16 ; At dawn tho sholling began. Wo 
retinal with the prisoners. My two prisoners work 
hard at digging trenches. At midday I got the order to 
rejoin at the village with thorn. I was very gliul, as J 
had boon ordered fo shoot .uom as soon as tho enemy 
arlvanced. 'J’hank God it w kS not noce.ssary. . . . 

On Sunday, September 20, it was oflieially 
announced that in spite of the most violent 
attacks the Gormans had failed to gain any 
ground in front of Reims, except that part of 
Mont Brimont which had been captured by the 
French and was now recaptured by the Germans ; 
that without the least military reasons they 
had bombarded and set on fire the Cathedral 
at Reims, and that the French had captured 
the Fort de la Fompelle, tlie village of Souain 
and tho district of Avricourt. 

During the night of the 19th -20th there 
was a recrudescence of activity on the part of 
the Gormans. Shortly after nightfall they 
launched a severe attack upon the 3rd Division. 
From dawn on Sunday they directed a nmnber 
of similar attempts on various ^points held by 
tho 1st Division ; later on they made a more 


serious effort upon the 2nd Division ; in the 
course of the aftt'rnoon they made a number 
of desperate attempts against all tho points 
hold by the 1st and 2nd Divisions ; and after 
niglitfall made yet another assault u))on tho 
2nd Division. All these attacks were repulsed 
witli fearful losses to the enemy, whoso killed 
and wounded were left lying in front of the 
British trenches. But tho 1st Army Corps, 
whoso positions had been the chief objectives 
of the enemy’s efforts, incurred considerable 
losses and were, naturally, much exhausted 
by the continuous fighting, and it became 
necessary during the day to reinforce them by a 
Brigade from the Reserve and by the Ist 
Cavalry Division. 

During the afternoon there was a brief but 
welcome break in the weather, and a little 
sunsliine served to cheer the troops, though 
not to dry their clothes. But in spite of hostile 
attacks and inclement weather, of living and 
sleeping in the trenches deep in liquid mud, •£ 
continuous bombardment and incessant night 
alarms, the British infantry remained un- 
.shaken and were invariably able to beat back 
the superior munbers of the enemy’s masses.* 

• “ Eyewitness *’ says, “ Tho British soldier is a 
difficult person to impress or depress oven by irnmense 
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On Monday, September 21, it was officially 
announced that the French had occupied the 
heights of Lassigny (west of Noyon) also Mcsnil- 
les-Hurlus and Massiges in the centre ; and 
that the Germans had bombarded Hatton - 
chatel in the Woovro. 

Before nightfall on Sunday the look outs in 
the advanced British positions had observed 
the signs of an impending attack, and some 
hours later sounds of fierce firing were heard to 
the front, though no bullets fell about tluj 
British trenches. Tlie solution of the mystery 
was forthcoming on Monday morning, when 
evidence accumulated to the effect tliat in the 
Gorman attacks of the preceding night their 
columns had fired into one another as the result 
of the notoriously dang('rous attemjit to bring 
off a converging advance in the dark. 

On Monday morning the wealhcr improved, 
but little beyond an artillery bombardment w as 
attempted by the Germans. At one point they 
commenced the construction of a redoubt, but 

sholJs filled with high explosives vvliich detonate with 
terrific violence and form craters large enough to act as 
graves for five horses. The Cermaii howitzer shells aro 
8 to 9 inches in calibre, and on impact they send up 
colimins of greasy black smoke. On accotmt of tl»is 
they are irreverently dubbed ‘ (^oal boxes,’ ‘Black 
Marias,’ or ‘ Ju(!k Johnsons ’ by the soldiers. Men who 
take things in this spirit anj, it seems, likely to throw 
out the calculations based on loss of moral so carefully 
framed by the Gorman military phil<>M>phcr^.” 


were shelled out of it by the British guns. Tlio 
only serious attack made by the (jlcrmaiis this 
day was directed after nightfall against the 
3rd Division, with the usual result. 

Up to this date it was calculated that the air 
mileage made by Britisli aim ion since the begin- 
ning of the war amounted to 87,000 miles, an 
average of 2,000 miles per day, and that the 
total time spent in the air was 1,400 hours. 

The net results of the fighting up to this time 
w'ent to show' that the operations on tlu^ Aisno 
could no longer be regarded as a battles in the 
general acceptance of the term. The fighting 
obviously approximated moi*e nearly to that of 
the trenches befoi‘(‘ Siibastopol or the protraett'd 
engagements of Manchuria. The really s(»rioiis 
point revealed by the fighting was that, the 
encuuy had received considt'rable reinforcements, 
and tliat it was rather lu^ who attackiid llu^ 
Allies than the Allies who attacked him that 
is to say the initiative wa.s gradually passing 
into his hands. Even on tho west flank, where 
General Joffre had proposed to inalo^ his 
principal effort, the Germans were successfully 
engaged in heading off the French attempts to 
envelop their right : only on the east flank were 
the Germans failing to stoi) the French attacks 
pushed into Southern Alsace and tlui valleys of 
Iho Vosges. 

Th(‘ (levelopnaait of the action on th(' flanks 



SENLIS. 

A demolished portion of the business quarter. 
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had now brought the Allied positions to a lino 
whic h ran from the extreme south of Alsace 
througli St. Dic^ (in the Vosges), Lun^ville (on 
the Meurthe), Point-a-Mousson (on the Moselle), 
Conseiivoye (on the Meuse), Montfau<;*on, Grand 
Pro (in the Argonno), Souain, Fort de la Pom- 
pc^llc', a lino west and soutli of I.ierru, Brimcjnt 
find Craonno, Noyon, Lassigny, Jtoisel to Le 
Catedot ; while strong Gorman forces were' in 
po.sscission of St. Quentin. The extension 
of the French flank to PcTonne jmd towards 
St. Quentin was, of course, made by fresh 
troops. Wo now know that thc^.se had been 
brought up from the (‘xlrcane riglit flank and 
that they were commanded by Gen(*ral ck* 
Castlenau. 

On the left of the British ecjntingent the 
Gth Fnuich Army had Ix't'ii heavily engagcxl 
during the past week. BtanforccMuents received 
by the Germans had enabled them to drive the 
French back, })ut tlie French dc'cliru'd to ac?cept 
defeat, and, coming on again, rc'captured their 
positions and even took a Gorman Colour. 

On Tuesday, September 22, the weather was 
fine and the wind had droppc'd. During the 
previous night British patrols tliscovered that 



FRENCH MILITARY POSTMEN 
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the Germans had abandoned their advanced 
trenches, together with over 100 dead and 
wounded and a quantity of rifles, ammunition 
and equipment. The day was uneventful along 
most of the British front, but, as ttsual, the 
1st Army Corps was given no rest. In front 
of the trenches throughout the British lines, 
but more i)articularly in front of those held by 
the 1st Army Corps, the bodies of the Germans 
killed in their n^peated counter-attacks were 
lying in rows where they had fallen. Neither 
would the enemy remove them himself nor 
w'ould ho permit the British to do so. Some 
of the bodies had lain in this “ No Man’s Land ” 
for several days, and each German attack as 
it swept across this deadly zone had added its 
quota of dead and wounded to those who already 
lay there. 

A prolonged stalemate had now set in all 
along the British front, and the effort to attain 
a decision was transferred to otlK*r parts of the 
field, chiefly to the west flank. 

No detailed accounts of the French oj)erations 
are available, but the severity of the fighting 
may be guesscnl from the following letter 
wliich ap})('Mr(‘d in the Norwegian newspap(*r, 
OeslerdacJcs Avis^ and was published in the 
Globe of October .‘lO : 

Beiu.int : OeioIxT U (Friday), It) 14. 

IIkhii Editor, — 1 had yt^storday tho opportunity of 
seeing a letter from a tw<»nty-ono year old “Jaogur” 
Boldior wIjo ha.s been given the Iron Cros.s. VVitli Ida 
mother’^ kind permi.'^sion I Iinv’o translatc<l the letter. 
Ah it will <*t‘rtainly not bo pa.SHt'.d by tho (IcTuian (Vnsor, 
I am somling it w ith a Nwvtlo wlio in returrdrig to-morrow 
to Svvodoii. — Yours, etc., 

'^rhcii follows a tr.inshition of the CJcrmnn soldior’s 
let ter referred I o : 

Written on tho battlefield of Nouvron,* Septe?nber 22, 
1914. 

My Dear Mother, — I n'oeived yo-sterday your first 
letter, dated August 24. Tluit is to say, nearly a month 
on the w’ay. Wo are at i)rosont in the tenth day of 
battle with the Freiiehmen, and have sulfored frightful 
losHOH. Of iny earlier 4th (’ompany there were yesterday 
still 39 men remaining, and yet we w'oro 2(10 men w'lieii we 
moved out. Tho dear (lod ha.s always conduct od me 
in tho most wonderful manner iin.seathed through u 
rain of shell and bullets. To tho right and left I saw rny 
dear comrades fall, and I, as by a iniraclo, escaped. W e 
will thunk our dear (Jod and heg Him also in the future 
graciou.sly to aid u.s. 

Our Army Corp.s, owing to its enormous lo.s.ses and 
sicknc'ss — tho result of the eternal rainy weather — is to 
bo withdrawn from tho fighting line. This will bo 
splendid, beeauso we shall then, possibly for some time, 
not have to tight. It is also inhuman what we have had 
to do and sufft^r. La.st Sunday we inado a storming 
attack on the French position. It whs simply a blood 
bath. French as well as Gorman corpses lay in heaps 
upon one another. Should I ever return, 1 shall always 

♦ Nouvron is on the heights north of tho Aisne five 
miles west of Soi.ssons, oppo.sito the centre of tho 6th 
Freneli Army. 
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TEAM OF HORSES KILLED BY A BURSTING SHELL. 


n.MiMMnlKT for Ihe rest of iny lifo, and with terror, these 
days. Faney ! Of onr Imttulion thero aro only four 
oflieer.s loft, and of 1,200 men only ahout .‘170 nanainin;'. 
And yet wo aro only a re.si'rvo battalion, <*onsistin^ 
entirely of married reservists and banduehr, mIui'Ii 
sliould rather have been taken earn of. Jlow, then, miLst 
the active troop.s of the lino have far<'<l ? 

What want and nameless misery innst. occur in such a 
frightful war. Would to CJod it were soon at an en<l. 

Live well, dear motlu'r. Until our noxt mweting. 
With hearty greetings. — Your faithful son, 

Fritz. 

On Wednesday, September 23, thoiv wa.s a 
marked diminution in tho onomy’s efforts, 
which suf?t?t’sted that he liad boon obliged 
to withdraw forces from all along his lino to 
cope with General Castlenau’s enveloping 
operations on his west tlank. 

Sir John French htid bc^en so much impressed 
with the work of tlu^ enemy’s heavy artillery 
during the earlier part of the campaign that 
ho had asked for four (i-inch howitzer batteries 
to be stmt out from home, Theso batteries 
arrived to-day and were equally divided 
between the 1st and 2nd Army Corps. The.se 
wea])ons are not very mobile and are, con.se- 
(piently, dillicult to get away in a retreat or 
to bring up in a ])ursuit, es])eeially when the 
enemy has broken down the bridges behind 
him, but they possess, t romtaidous jiower and 
art' indispensable in protracted operations of a 
more or less stationary character in which 
both sides are able to entrench themselves 


heavily. The past ton days of wet and cold 
had be(‘n exceedingly trying to the troops, 
who had been obliged to fight day and night, 
drenched and shivering, in trenches deep in 
mud and water. J’h© roads in all direction.s 
were quagmires, and it was really wonderful 
that the Army Service Corps should have been 
able to bring up everything that the Army 
required with certainty and in sufTicient 
quantity. 

On Thursday, September 24, the weather still 
remained fine, and the heavy guns which had 
arrived the day before were brought, into action 
with excellent (‘ffect. The statements of 
prisoners taken during the last fortnight made* 
iv clear that the Gcrtnan soldiers had been 
systematicall.y deluchnl by their officers. One 
])risoner said that when his battalion was 
mobilized the commanding officer informed tlu’in 
that they were going to cooperate with the 
Kngli.sh in repelling a Fn'iich invasion of 
rk'lgium. They had all been seriously informed 
that Germany had achiev('d an unbrokcai 
seriqs of success(^s by land and s(‘a, and that the 
retreat of their own particular units had not. 
extended to the rest of the army' it was part 
of a suece.ssful strategic moveiiKUit. They were 
all quite convinced of the eventual triumph 
of German arms and simuly could not envisages 
the possibility of final defeat. They were 
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evidently sore and astonished at the prowc^as 
of the British Army, whicjJi they liad been 
taught to believe was v(‘ry inofHcient in leading 
and in quality, as well as in nmiibers. They 
wore particularly struck by the invisibility of 
liritish troo])s, the accuracy of their shooting, 
and the disconcerting manner in which tlioy 
appeared in positions from which it was thought 
ev^ery living thing must long before have been 
driviai by the fearful deluge of shell fire poured 
upon them. 

The corpses which littc?red “ No Man’s 
Land ” between tla? British and Germans had 
boon lying there for many days and tho smell in 
the advanced trenches was almost unbearable, 
but no sickness had as yet a|j[)oared among tho 
British troops. The latter took advantage 
of tho lull ill th<* lighting to improve their 
•cover and to construct or improve underground 
shelters in which men, after duty, could rest 
in security from tho eiminy’s lire. All tho 
steeper parts of tho slopes in this part of tho 
terrain wia'o honeycombed with caves cut out 
of tho soft sandstone, which in times of peace 
had b('(‘n the dwellings of a considerable 
jiopulation. Tho soil on which the advanctH:! 
tnaiches were situated was a sticky white 
clay, which, on being turned up, was very 
visible from the front and from aircraft. 
Therefore tho trenches themselves, as well 


as guns and all other objects witluii range of tho 
enemy’s artillery, were assimilated to tlicir siu*- 
roundings by pine branches and facings of sods. 

It is very hard for anybody, impossible for 
most of us, to realise what life in tho trenchers 
on i he Aisne was like, and yet tho effort must be 
made if one is to appreciate at all what tho 
soldiery on both side's had to endure. Let the 
reader imagine himself a soldier in one of the 
Brilish trenches near tho Chernin des Dames 
abt)ut this time. For days a gale has roanul 
tlu'ough the forests of Compiegne and do 
I’Aigle, tearing tho yellow autiunn leaves from 
tho trees and hurling them with sheets of cold 
rain a(rross tlie sodden downs, howlmg around 
tho chateaux and farmsteads, flooding the 
trenches and drenching tho soldiers in them. 
The small lioiu*s of a September mornmg are 
growing towards dawn ; tho men in tho trench 
are lying on bundles of hay and straw, through 
which tho liquid mud has percolated into their 
clothes. Every here and there along tho 
trench a worn-out sentry is straining his 
hearing and his sight in tho darkness to detect 
the approach of the enemy. The men are got 
undt'r arms before the dawn comes. Gradually 
the light grows, and presently a slight rustling 
to the front falls upon the sentry’s hearing. 
“ Halt, who goes there 1 ” he hisses. “ Friend,” 
comes a whisper from the front, and tlie x^rivato 
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signal, and out of the darkness crawls a figure, 
his “• balaclava helmet,” his shoulder straps and 
his khaki jacket decorated with turnip -tops, 
his clothes, his face, his hands, caked with 
whitish clay. Numbed and chattering with 
wot and cold, worn out, utterly exhausted 
witli his long vigil among the turnips in front 
of the enemy’s lines, ho half stumbles: half 
slides into the trench. It is a sniper returned. 
He catches the oflicer’s eye, and a foobJe smile 
of good comradeship is exchanged. “ What 
luck ? ” says the oHicer. ” 1’hree, I think, 
sir,” says he ; “ two for certain. I think I 
killed one so dead he had no time to inak<' any 
sound at all ; one of them moaned, so lie was 
number one, and another cried : Aoh Uott, 
ach du liober Gott ” once or twice, so lie was 
number two. But tliey nearly got mo,” lie 
adds, as he points to tin? tip of liis ear which 
has boon flayed by a bullet “ Well, you had 
bettor turn in/’ says the oflicor, who marks tlie 
strained, white face and the rod -rimmed eyes 
of the draggled figure, and, nothing loathe, the 
sniper moves off to his well-earned rest. 

Tho daylight broadens. Suddenly a shot 
rings out from tho front, and a sentry who 
has been looking through a ” look-out ” in the 


parapet staggers back and subsides in the 
bottom of tho trench, sliob tlirough tho face. A 
moment later is heard that peculiar singing, 
shrieking, wailing sound which announces tho 
approach of a ” Black Maria,” and presently 
tlie huge shell lands just beyond the tnaicli 
with a terrific thud, bursts with a truly appal- 
ling crash, shoots a fountain of mud and gn^asy 
black smoko into tho air, and shak(\s the earth 
with a concussion like an cartli(|uake. In a 
moment or two a second, and thcai a third 
arrives, one after tho other and, from that on, 
throiigli the rest of the day, there rages a deluge' 
of these monstrous projectiles, each of which 
tears a crater out of the ground largo oiiough to 
bury a motor-ear. Presently one lands beside the 
trench, blows the edge of it in and buries three 
men alive. The iK'arest men crawl U]) with 
shovels and commence feverishly to exhume 
their comrades. Here a foot jjrotrudes, there 
ail arm and Iiarid. Gradually the men are un- 
eovereil. Tlie first is unhurt, the second is 
daz(‘d, almost unconscious ; a third is simply a 
mangled mass of humanity. The earth around 
him is carefully cleared away. Ho is moaning 
sliglitiy, with tho blood oozing out of tho corner 
of his mouth. The problem is how, to move 



PONTOON BRIDGE. [afUruir^s,. 

This bridge was built in less than three hours to facilitate the pursuit of the Germans. 

The wrecked permanent bridge is seen in the background. 
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him witliout (tausing him tho most exquisito 
pain. Ho is just a khaki uniform full of 
smashed humanity. But why move him ? His 
caso is obviously hopeless. In any case, he 
cannot bo carried from the trench till nightfall, 
and by that time ho will bo beyond all help. 
Suddenly the shelling stops ; a sentry says, 
“ Hero they come, sir ; hero they come ” ; and 
out of the driving rain and mist, over the 
gently swelling rise in front, comes a German 
attack — mobs and mobs of men shouting as 
they come to encourago themselves and each 
other, and ever above all other sounds can bo 
heard, “ Vorwiirts, vorwiirts,” from the olTieers. 
A whistle goes in tho trench and tho order rings 
out, “ Rapid fire,'^ and immediately sheets 
of bullets lly from tho trench into the 
packed mass in front. A ma(;hino gun on 
the flank opens with that metallic, jarring 
rat-rat-rat which is so startling to young 
soldiers. The mass in front reels like a fainting 
man. Men from behind rush up. The mass 
pulls itself together and comes on again. 
Once more it wavers under the terrible tempest 
of lead. More men rusli uj). The ofticers 
shout, “ Vorwiirts. vorwiirts,” and the mass 
comc'son Still tlii' flood of shrajmel, rifle and 
machine-gun fin' pours into it, and still it comes 
on. But .‘10 yards from tho trench it has had 
enough. Thii mass l)reaks. Those who have 
surviv('d till' holocaust flee, panic-stricken, for 
the other side of tlie eri'st, and ont? more of tho 
innumerable (U'rman attacks has bi'cn repulsed 
with terril)le slaughter. The shelling recom- 
mences. Here and tla're a few brave (Jerman 
siiipcrs from tlu' cri'st fire into the trench as a 
target offers. Now and then bursts of shrapnel 


fire sweep tho trench, but tho defenders are 
lying close, and only tho sentries ])ut their 
heads up occasionally to look through the pro- 
tected “ lookouts.” And so the weary day 
wears away. Tlu' rain aiul the wind never 
stop ; tlui shelling (^nly does so just before an 
attack, and recomm<*nces immediately it is 
repulsed. The ground in front of tho trench 
is covered with dead and wounded men in grey. 
Most of tho dead set'tn to have pitched on tlu ‘ip 
faces with their Jieads towards the. t rench ; 
some of them seem to have fallen with their 
knees doubled under them. Tlicrc are Imn- 
drods of w^ounded : some try to crawl away, 
others try to crawl towards the trench. Of 
those who are too badly hurt to move, some 
are silent, some moan, and some shriek aloud 
in agony. ]\lany of tho dead liave been there 
for days, and the air is charged with tho fmtid 
odours of tile charnel-house. Night comes, 
hut not yet any respite from the dreadful 
shelling, nor any respite from the drenching 
rain and howling wind. The wounded are 
colleetod and carried away by stretcher ]3art ios. 
Food and water arc brought up from the rear. 
The enemy’s snipers crawd as near as they dare, 
and prevent any free movement in the neigh- 
bourhood of the trenches. It needs a greut 
effort of tho imagination to realize the mental 
and physical strain on these men, ceaselessly 
exposed to the rain and cold, incessantly 
shelled, constantly attacked, always outnum- 
bered, their strength worn away with much 
watching and fighting, their nerves racked by 
the imminence of a dreadful ileath, liy tlu* 
unending difficulty of maintaining their 
positions (so necessary to the safety of tho 
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whole army), by the constant loss of comrades 
to whom death and wounds have come in such 
dreadful forms, often known to liave dear ones 
and depenilents at “ home.” lint through all 
tlieso unspeakal^le trials they are uplield and 
su|>i)Orted by I lie natural tenacity of their 
race, perfected and fortiHc‘d l>y military dis- 
cipline and an unfailing conlidence in them- 
selves and their comrades, among whom, he it 
noh'd, the oHk'or is ever a very “guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” 

And so night falls, the darkness deepcais, 
the shelling ceases. The wind still howls, and 
out in tlie front the wounded moan and wait 
for death — otherwi.se .silence reigns and the 
worn and weary soldiers huddle down on the 
muddy .straw. The hours |)ass. Anon a 
sniper crawls hack out of the night. “ 'riiey 
are coming,” li(‘ says, in a. t(‘ns(' nhisper. The 
slumhiTing Jiien an* shakf'ii up. 'J'hey stand 
to arms dazed with sl<H‘p and \M‘ariness. 
Th(‘r(' is a period of (‘k'clric silence* hroken only 
hy gusts of wind and dri\ing rain. " Here 
they ar(‘,” runs the* whisper through the ranks. 
Ther<‘ is a blurred shadow in the darknt'ss. a 
de('pcning of tla* darkness ratluT than a. 
(kdinite slanie, hut to experienced eyes it 


reveals the oncoming of n flerman night- 
attack. Kach man experiences the thrill of 
intense excitcanent. “ Here they come, " rnn.s 
down the ranks once more a.s tlu' mass in front 
loom.s more clearly into view, and the trampling 
of nifiny fin*! and tlu' crackling of hreaking 
sticks aiul crumpling leaves falls upon the ear. 
“ Kero they come,” runs tlie ivhispt'r. “They 
ain’t ’arf coining, T don’t think,” .says (jne man 
(juito loud, anil, indeed, tin* oliscurity in front 
is one great , hlack, ti’ampling mass of hninanit \ . 

Unn hack. Smith, anil warn the supports,” 
says the otiicer, and then loud ra[is the ord<*r. 
“ Kapid k’ire.” A slieet of flami* hia/es along 
the trenches, the inas< in front stagg(‘rs and 
for oiu* moment .seems a hnnt to collapse; slionts, 
moans, cries of anguish ring out. above all the 
inexorable, “ Vhirwiirts, N’oru jii-ts,” shouted 
insistently, savagely. Some haystacks are 
set on lire, d'hey burn with upward Hying 
eohimns of smoke and sparks, lighting up the 
seeiK' of strife. Strong reinforeimients join 
till' reeling ma.ss and swet‘p it forwai'd. On 
it comes, its weight and niomi'iitnin maki* it. 
irresisf i))io. On it comes, .shouting and yell- 
ing. trampling its himdrcds of dead and dying 
under loot. On it comes up to the trenches. 
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Out jumps tho slender line of defenders and 
dashes at the mass with the bayonet. They 
arc thrown d<nv!i, dashed asid(», swept away. 
Th(? triumphant mob sur^(‘s ov'(‘r the trenches 
and bi'yond them with iiah'seribable tiimuU 
and turmoil. But its triumj)h is short. liv<*d — 
the iiritisli su|)ports are upon it, a terrible tire 
strike's it, stops it, bn*aks it ; and liigh above 
the racket of battle peals (he teri‘ibl(*“ hurrah” 
of the ehan^in^ Brit ish, and a t housand bayonets 
glittering in tla* lurid light, of burning haystacks 
swt'eps the assailants back into tlie darkness 
from which they so lat(‘ly burst. Ouickly tlu‘ 
defenders rally and ?no\7* to their tnaicla's, 
d(‘s[)erat(‘ (‘(Torts are made to hurry t la^ wouiuh'd 
und(*r co\('r ('H' the vengeful shelling comes to 
mak«' in)p()ssibl(‘ all movenaait in the neigh- 
bourhood of th(* trenches. And so once more 
to r('st for a tew hours. J^ong before dawn tia? 
m(*n stand to anus. A rustling and shiillling of 
many f(*(‘t behind th(‘ trenches lu'trays the 
approach of armed na'ii, who fih' into th(' 
tr(.*nch('s. 'riiey take t Ik' placi'sof the d«'fend<‘rs, 
who H?‘(^ told to fil(‘ out. 'Jdu*y ha.v(^ been 
lu're for sc'veral days and nights. It seems to 
thc'in as if tlu'y had })een Ik'I’c idw'ays. Home 
of tlieni are almost ijieola'n'nt with their long 
vigil. All the storms of Nature and man Jiave 
gone ov('r their h(*a,ds and now they are told 
to ” file out ” — tht'y ha\'e been relieved. They 
shuffle away down tla' slopes. The light 
grows stronger. They an^ pla.st(*r('d witli 
gr(‘y mud. Som<' of them seem to havo 
wallowed in it. TJi<‘ mf*n an' mostly young, 
))ut tlw'ir facH's .s(^em to have agi'd, tla^y arri 
pinch(‘d with wc'arincss a,nd watching and 
anxiety, and the t^yt's are tin'd and sleepless, 
but t ill' lips are s(d and liard. 1^hey havo been 
tried very higli, liigla'r than British ollicei*s, 
witli all their experience of war, wanild hav(' 
beli('V(‘d th(‘y could stand without breaking, but 
th(*n‘ ispk'nty of tight h'ft in them still. Xovct- 
thi'li'ss. it is time tlu'v had a rest anti tlu'v are on 
their way to tlu* ca^'e slu'lters in tht? steep slopes 
that ovi'rhang the meadows of the Aisne ; and 
after a sltM'p and a ‘'wash and brush up” 
someon(‘ will produei' a football and they will 
lie running about and ])laying football as if 
tht're weren’t any (h'rmans, or any trenclu's, 
or any night -attacks on tla' Aisne. And if the 


sufferings and gallantry of the Britisli command 
our sympathy and our admiration, w t' may well 
spare some of th(*se emotions for their Allies 
and tlieir enemies. Tlie (icrmans had skilfully 
chosen anti carefully i^repart'd positions, innu- 
merable machine guns, and a monopoly of 
.siege artillery; but they wt're half-starved 
and driven like sheej) to the slaughter. The 
French and the British were worse* off in 
respt'ct of positions and of heavy guns, but 
they were Ix'tter h'd. Tho ih'itish were also 
seriously outnumben'd, but they were far better 
found and fed than ('ither the French or tho 
Germans. All through the battk's rui the 
Aisne tla* British artillery had l)eeii heavily 
outnumbered by the ( terman guns and pr(‘\’(‘nted 
by the ground from affording its infantry close 
support. Jdi(‘ latter had, therefore, been ex- 
posed to a heavy artilk'iy fire to which it could 
inak(' no rf*ply and from which it siifh'nd 
si'veivly. For this n'ason tlu' British guns 
were o})lig(‘d to di'vote tludr (in* to keeping 
down that of tlie (lerman guns. Thus tho 
(lerman infantry did not have to (‘lulure any- 
thing like the nerve-racking bombardment wdiich 
fell to tbe lot of (la* Ib’itisb horse and foot, 
wdio.se courage, int(*lligenc(‘, initiative and 
wonderful slioot ing made it possible for tlic'm to 
take up far more widi'ly e\t(*ud('d formations 
than wore permissibk* according to (h'rman 
theory. Tliis, and this alone, accounts for 
their e()mparativ(‘Iy small loss(%s. It is obvious 
that if two tn‘neh(‘s of eipinl length, tlie one 
lu'ld by 100 ri IK'S and the other by 1,000 rifK s, 
be subjeetod to Ix^mbardnw'nts of exactly crpial 
.severity tho defenders of tbe latter tri'iieb will 
Jo.se ton times as many men as th(* (l(*fend(a*s of 
the former. The Brit isfi sulh'n^d far less relative 
easiialti(^s than tlu* (k.'rmans, but th('y had to 
endun* the dreadful shelling by Jieavy artilK'ry 
hour after hour and day after day, from wdiieli 
the ( Jermans w ore pract ically immune. I ndec'd, 
had not the (leruum othef'rs j^ersisted in their 
futiK' and foolish attacks their lo.sses w’ould 
Jiave heem very small and their moral unshaken. 
As it was they shattered tludr armies to piece's, 
and broken tlu' moral of their ch()i(je.st troop.s 
against tho tre'iiehes of the Allies. 

{To he conlimtcfL) 
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THE BATTLES OF THE AISNE. 

[(lontinueiL) 

SfTUATlON OV SrH’TICATHKll 2.V -( } KIl.MAV An ( )l’Firi:il's I )[ --( J IHMI A(’IU)S ^ 

titk Mklsk --I’mi'HR Oh.ikltivk Mkna(’k to X’lCRDi’N- (lioNKiiAL .Ioferk's Sti' HHOIINN I-NS 

.Kr(JirTiN(! ai-l alono the Link -(Jkk.mans Fall Balk IOxiiai stkd I>om hakdmknt 
OF Kkims CJiieat (.'aslaltiks 'Fhk Allies' Link at Lni> of Skitk.mhki{ -Knthknch- 
MKNTs -( Jkrm AN Artillery— An Ahsolftk Impassk on the Aisnk -limTisn Army Secretly 
MOVED TO THE XoRTM-— H eVIEW OF THE ( )l*ERATIONS - -StR ATE(! ICAL AND MoitAl. KeSULTS 
ArrARENT (Jerman Advantaoe Its (V)sTLrNESs-‘-lTs Qualifkwtions -Con sequences of 
THE Battle of the Marne -Pide of 'PEi TONrc Invasion Definitely Stayih). 


A FOKTXKtH'P IuhI pjiss('(l since the 
Brilish horsemen heading tlie imrsnit 
from tl.(‘ Marne vveni hronglit (o a 
lialt on the l)anks of tl\e Aisne. 

On Friday, September 25, it was ofVicially 
reported that the (Germans liad j)iished along 
tlie “Promontory of 1 lattonehatel “ towards 
St. Miliiel and were bombarding the hats 
“ des Paro(*h('s ” and “ Canij) des Jtomains 
and that a French detaclimcjit was liard jait- 
to it to maintain itself at Peronne. 

On tlie Aisne hjr the last four days the weather 
laid bee!i tine and tlieri* had been comparativi'ly 
litth* lighting; such as then' was resulted in 
little gain and no loss to tlu' British, liie 
enemy’s attacks had Pjeen isolated and iii' 
cola'i'ent ; some, imh'ed appeared to la^ 
indilferently led, and, t la'reiore. to bear lait tla? 
statenu'iits of ])ris<)ners as to the great los,<t*s 
in the (ierinan corps of officers. 

The moml of (he (hnnan Army may bo 
gauged by the following (‘xtracts from a diary 
found on an officfT of I ho ITSth (lerinan 
Infantry Kt'giinent published by the Press 
Bureau on October 17 : 

Auijiittt 9 : Noiir (iotivy, B(^lgiurn (X.E. of ttoiiffali/.*'). 
".30 a. in. We are still without any orders to nmve. 

Vol. 18. 1 


, . . Ono of flu* l)i’i;^iiil(* staff onicors oanii' out in the 
evening mid was asloin-Nhed to find ns still Imtc. Our 
orders nui'-t luiv<' hecMi lost on the roail. . . . 

AiKjUfit (5 : I liad a look at little ehaleaii hi'Ioiif'ing 
to ouf' of the KinFs seenaaries (not at lioine). Our iihmi 
had heJiaved like rejiular vandals. They had looted ilie 
cellar first, and then ha<l furut'il their alteiilion to the 
(ledrooms, ami Ihrown IhiuKs ahout all over the place. 
'I'hey had oxen made fruitless elTorts to smash the sale 
open, Kverytliing was topsy-turvy. Ma^nilictaiL fnr- 
iiiiuie, silk, and even ehina. 'rhino's that. hapjKMi wlien 
the iiicM are allow«'d to reipiisil ion fur theiMseivi's. . . . 
1 am '-un- tlicy must luixe takc'ii auay a heap of useless 
.stuff simply for the pleasure of loot iiiLT. . . . 

Amjust IH : Lalt> iu the eveiiiu^ tlu' 11^011 arrived 
(ahuut lill x x chicles). They had cnriie fruiu Ouiix y 
afti r duiii^ OD k'lomefn's, pruhahly the rc'^ult uf a 
juislake III ri'ailiup. an order. . . . 

AittjiiM 23 ; . . . A spy \\a> cauj^ht ami shut. Wo 
marched to LiM);.;Me, hut after pa'-.'-iu;^ Dorimie tlie 
cohiimi vx'ent u'-tray : \\c had to retuiii on our tracks. 

. , . Our iiK'ii cninc hack iiml '■ai.! . . . xx(‘ could not 
j::-t oil any furthiM- as the \ illa;.'crs wc-rc shooting' at us 
Irom every house. We shot tlu' xvholc lot, .v,i\t(‘CM of 
them. They xxen* draxxu iiji iu three ranks; the same 
'.hot did for three at a lliiie. 'I'wo ti-iu. howitzers 
-iiececded in ^r'*tlinK into position, and in twenty shots 
redueed the x illume of Houvines to ruins. 'I’he men xvere 
alwohitely mml at this snenkinL^ way oi litthtiiiK. They 
wanted l<* hum everythiu^'. and they siieeeeded, too, 
in seffiri)' liKlit to .several houses. In the iifti'imioii our 
artillery fairly sprinkliMl the principal huil(liu)j;s in tlie 
plaee the wliole length of the xilla;/c xxith incendiary 
.shells, ll xvns a marvellous si^^ht, the hi;^di ^n.uiml from 
Dinant to Leppe (?) overlooking the .Meuse, all in flames. 
The dix’i'-ion erossed the .Meuse ; you never .saw .such 
disorder. . . . 

~u 
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UUITlSll HEAVY AKTILLKRY 1,HAV1N(; A HASH TOWN. 


Auijiisl : . . . we cHtno (n 
iMhahitMiil.s iiad warnotl tiu' Kr«Mi(*li cjt tlio ot «.Mir 

Iroop.s l)y a si;.,Mial I'rom tlu' cliiirch tower, d'hc oihhiin ’. s 
openi'il oti \\<=i niid and wounded (juite a fow. 

So in tlie rvrnin^' n\(‘ set lire to tlu' villa^^t' ; (he priest and 
sonic of (ho inliahit ants wore shot. \N (* pussod throii^^h 
IVttigny and Couvin. Couvin had heen partially 
looted. . . . Tlie villages all round were burning. . . . 
'The inhabitants fireil on our men again. 'I’he ilivisiou 
took drastic stojis to stoj) the villages being burnt and 
(he inhabitants sliot. d’ho pretty little village of (lu6 
d'O.ssus was apparently set on tire without (‘au.se. . . . 
.\t Lejipe ajjparently -()0 men wen' shot. There must 
hav(^ boon some innocent men among tliem. . . . 

Attijntit ; . . . d’h(^ »ither side ot DonuiKuy w(' 

came on a wood where a hellish fire stopped us. . . . 
d’herc wa.s a jianie ; everybody gave orders and iiolaxly 
thought of tt'lling us to lie down. . . . 'J'hero was a 
shocking iiH'ss, shots in ova'ry direction. I wouldn’t live 
through those monu*n(s again for worlds. At last the 
captain managi'd to get a few men together to form a 
tiring line. Wi* were being shot at by friend and foe. 
It was a grav(' error on thi' part of the Stall' to .start the 
regiment on a night march after three tiring day.-i. 
.\ftcr th(‘ tight the night. Ix’fore on(» might have foreseen 
(hat tht' ent'iny would take up a strong position and try 
to suriirise us. It was dawn before wo could resume 
our march. Suddenly firing began again. . . . We got 
on to some high ground aliout l,(>b() motn'.s from J..aunois, 
when our own artill«*ry opened fire on ns. Some .shells 
burst only forty mi?tres away from us ; it wasn’t a bit 
nice. . . . ()ur machine-gun company sulTered heavily 
from our own shells, unfortunately. Several oftieers 
wore wounded. Suddenly we (anno up again.st tho 
enemy’s artilN'ry, which was in a position on a (lank, 
'riio men fi'll back. . . . The whole of Launois was in 
flames. \N e advumced again and by means of a very 
heav'v fire forced tho Zouav(! hattalion to retire. Luiiiiuis 
was the ITSth’s baiitism of fire. ^ 

. . Wo mareh(?d to Villors le Tourneur. Tliodivision 
bivouacked; all the villages in the neighbourhood wore 


bla/.ing, as our artilkoy luul st^t tlnun on lire to prolcft 
ns agjun.st at lacks. 

Ato/n.st .‘to : . , . 'I'ht' fight began again. . . 

tit'ptrmhf'i .‘t : Still at l<(‘thol, on guarv! ovi'i* pri'^oni'rs. 
d’he houses are charming insid«'. 'I’lu' middle class ia 
France has magnificc'nt furnitun'. W(‘ found stylish 
j)i(‘ce.s (!verywh(*rc, and beautiful silk, but in what a 
state! . . . (lood (Sod! . . , Hvi'ry bit of fiUMiituri' 
brokt'ii, mirrors smashed. ’The Vandals tlu'nisclvi's 
could not ha\<' doin' more' damage, d'his ])Iace is a 
disgrace to our army . . . . ‘Fhe (‘ohiinii eommanders ar(' 
rcspon.sible for the greater part of the damage, as they 
could have preventecl (he looting and destruction. The 
damage amounts to million.s of marks ; ommi the sates 
have bi'en attacked. In a solicit m’s hous(.* in which, as 
luck would havi' it, everything was in excellent taste 
including a collection of old lace and Kastern works (>f 
art, everything was smashed to bits. I couldn’t r(*si-^l. 
taking a littk' mi'inento mysi'lf h(*re and thi're ... a 
spl(3ndid a(jiiascnt nm and a camera for l‘’(‘lix. 

St'ptemhvr a : bes I’t'tites Loges. Tours-sur-Marn(' : 
1 iiev'cr want to make such marchc's again; .'.imply 
tests of endurance . . . absoliiti'ly I'vhausted, wi' w ait(' 1 
for the night. In front of us all was still. 

Svpltnihrr S: We went forward again to the attack 
against an enemy perfectly t'ntrr.m(died. Jn spite of his 
artillery lire, which nothing could sili'ias', we passisl 
through tho wood again. As soon as we reached the 
nortiiern edge a perfectly insane fir<3 opeiK'd on us, 
infantry and shell fire with rt'doubk'd intensity, ^^’e got 
to tho village at last, hut were driven out of it again with 
lii'avy loss. Our lossf's wen* enormous, d’lie 178th 
Ri'giment alone had 1,700 uK’n woundi'd, be.sides tho.se 
killed. It was hell itself. 'I'lien? were practically no 
oflicers left. . . . 

Srpti-mher !> : We march(*d to fEuvry. 'I'lie enemy was 
apparently two kilometres in front of us. Where was 
our intelligence hranch 'i Oiir artillery arrived Imlf an 
hour to<j late, imforl unutely. . . . 

Spptembrr 15 : We marched to Pont (liv'art, Ville- 
aiiX'Hois. .\ftt'r marching till we w’ere all absolutely 
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done and oiir feet knoeked to bits, wo wero sent into tho 
fipjht again. And they call ns Roservo troops ! . . . 
After a murderous fight wo entrenched at Ville-aiix- 
Bois. 

Seplemher 16 : Wo wero attacked several times by tho 
enemy, but each attack was broken by our macdiine- 
gun fire. Our lost ofiicor foil, shot through tho head. . . , 
Septamher 18 : ^'hc air is absolutely poisoned. . . . 
Wounded men keep on coming in. In tho evening tho 
(‘uemy made another attack, wliich uas beaten off. . . , 
Septewhrr 22 : Troops of tin? I8th Corfis passed all 
day. Apparently they are to (!oino up on the riglif wing. 
'J’hcir infantry has lost as heavily as ours. Ood knows 
what tin* idea of this reinforeejnonl is! J am eonvini-«*d 
(hat this country will give us aM a grave. 'I'lio inrah 
Regiment has had a furious fight with the I'inglish. . . . 

On Saturday, September 26, tho (Jornmns 
in llolgiiiin coiimionced oixTations agjuinst 
AiitNvorp l)y iidvancinf^ u|)on ^Inliiu's. It 
was ollicially annouiioocl tlmt “ tha enemy ha.s 
(TossntI tilt* Mouse* iK'ar St. Aliliii*!.” TIius, 
laooni(^ally, \vas dismissed a,ri oyonf fraiigjht 
with tho g:rav(‘st possihilitios. It. lias Im‘(‘ii 
alroady romarkid that in tho Jlatth* of tho 
Marno tlu* tth a,nd ath (Jormari armies “had 
missions of spooial imjiurtanoi' . . . . tho former 
was ooniinissioriod to break tho Froneli battlo- 
liiH* .... tho latter to pioreo the Vordiin-'ronl 
fort r(*ss*baiTior,” and that th(^ (.J(*rma!i Fh'ad- 
C|uai‘l(‘rs had boon ol)Iig<‘d “ to ahandon for 
(he time its designs on the' Fronoh eontro and 
fortresses.” We have seen that on Thursday 
and Friday, Seplemher 1<S and 19, the (Jermans 
had not been so very far off r(*aliziiig the first 
of these propositions in the n(*ighhourhood of 
Keiins, and now w'(i find that they had aetually 
suceeeded in the seeond of their plans to the 
extent of oivating the ojijiort unity ; but ojipor- 
t unity and success are not quite the same thing. 
Sueeess ])ostulatos not only opportunity, but 
the ability to use it Could the>' use it ? If 
the (5t*rmans could drive a eonsidcrahle forci^ 
through the ga]) they had broken in the line, 
of Fr(‘neh barrier-fortresses they would at least 
be able to eonqiel the retreat of tho French 
.‘Jrd and 4th Armies, to invest and, in due 
course, to capture* \'<*rdun and all Kreiich troops 
north of St. Mihiel, and to opc’ii up new and 
far lietter coimnunieatiuiis with Uermany. 
If at the same time the nth ((Town ITiiiei*) 
Army could advance again in cooperation 
with the Corman columns pushing westward 
through St. Mihiel, the (Jermans might lx* able 
to meet in tho neighbourhood of Kevigny and 
cut off a considerable piart of tho French .‘Jrd 
Army. In any case, the retreat of the French 
in this part of the field, aftiT tho recent suc- 
ces.ses, could scarcely fail to liavc a most 
unfavourable effect iqjoii the Allies' moral 



I.EAVINC; FOK THE TRENCHES 
BY MOTOR OMNIBUS. 


and jiri'stigc*. At the same time, it was scarci’ly 
])ossihle tliat the Oermans could have eon* 
eentrated in the Wo(‘vn* a n'ally considerable 
force, say, 1 09,090 men, wit hout tin* knowledge 
of tho Kroneh C()mmand(*r-in-( Jhi«‘f, and llu're- 
fore it may Ix^ assunKul that tlx* (J(*rmans 
would not 1)(* able* to avail th(*ms(*lves of tho 
opportunity they had cri'ated until the fortunes 
of war .should oriei* more giv(i th(‘m a prepon- 
derance of force in the western t h(*atre. l\h*aii- 
w’hile, their move against the Kr(‘neh fortress- 
barrier could hav(* only one object, and that wiis 
to fright('n tho French rommander-in-Chi(*f 
so iniicli for X’erduu and the forces in its 
neighbourhood that he would div(‘rt troof)s 
to this portion of tho Hold and so slack off his 
etforts to (‘iivelop the (J»*rman right. Had 
(Jern’ral .loffro allow(*d his will to lx* shaken 
by this appan'iitly sc'rious thn*at against his 
right flank, those vast masses which the (l(*r- 
mans were pr(*paring to hurl against t lx* (*xj rc'iix^ 
left flank of the Allies would scarcely have 
failed to l)n*ak down all oppo.'^ition in this 
din'ction, and it is even eoueeivabh^ tliat tlx^ 
Germans might havi* been able to r<‘sume their 
march oii Paris. That tlie stroke against 
tho fort res.s- barrier was n ‘ally a feint w as further 
suggested by tlx? cunning jdlusions of the 
German ITess to an advance in force from 
Txirraino. 
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SERVING our BREAD IN THE BRITISH LINES. 


During the last four or five days thoro liad 
eoiuparat ivf (pii(‘t along the* fronts on Mu* 
Aisiu^ TJiis was apparent ly duo to the fact 
that Iho G(‘rnians wore orjgagod in ivorgani/ing 
and rc'dtling tlioir units wliioh had sufforod so 
heavily in the long series of unsueeessful attaeks 
which they had delivered upon tin* Ih'itish 
and t)th Freneli Armit*s ; and in j’edistrihni ing 
till' units to jnei't the devc'lopinents on the west 
think. On the 2()th, liowever, there was 
I’l'iiewed aetix’ity along the Jh’itish frojit. The 
heavy guns which had arrived from England 
sileneid a tlerman lieavy battery wliich had 
l)eei\ located just abovi' Oonde and had caused 
till' Mrit ish inneh annoyance! for nearly a 
fortnight. At the same time tlie Germans were 
busy with a heavy bombardment, maintained 
steadily tJiroughout the day, and accompanied 
by attemiits to “sap’' up to the advanced 
trenches of the 1st Division. A series of 
attacks were delivered by tho Germans at 
8 a. 111 . and again in the afternoon with the 
usual result. “ The Germans name on in a 
T-shaped formation, several line.s .shoulder to 
shoulder, followed almost immediately by a 
eolurnn in support. After a very few minutes 


the men had closed uj) into a mob, which 
afforded an excellent target for our fire". 
(Kyewitness.) J^^atiT in the afternoon it 
became apparent that the German I'fforts to 
re-establish themsi'lxes closer to (he llritish 
adv^anceil trenches must be checked, and, th(*n*- 
fore, the 1st Di\'ision ilelivereil a sudden and 
timely attack which dro\'i^ them back and 
sloj)])eil their ajiproacli opera! ions. 

The attacks deliveri'd by the Germans on 
Saturday the 20! h had ap})arently served to 
satisfy them as to the dispositions of the Allies 
in their front, and they utilized the following day 
to ])erf('ct their arrangi'inents for the operations 
they hail in viewj and thus it ha[)[)(‘ned that 
Sunday was ono of tho most ])eac('ful days 
known during the past fortnight ; but from 
nightfall on Sunday, September 27, to nightfall 
on Monday, September 28, the Germans 
made a series of most vigorous and most 
determined attempts along almost the wdiole 
line of tlio Allies.* These desperate, attacks 
succeeded one another like waves of the 

* Tt is (litticult to rei’oncilo the following extract from 
‘‘ Eyt'witnos-, ” repr>rt witli Sir John French’s report 
(i|uote«i nn next pa^^o) which is supported by the Frein-li 
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sea which break, recoil and rush on again 
with greater vigour than ever. “ It is 
certain,” says Sir John French, “ that tlio 
enemy then made one last great elTort to 
establish ascendancy. He was, liowever. un- 
successful everywhere.” It is, j)erhaps, true 
to say that his most serio\is efforts were reservt'd 
for the trendies of the 1st Division. Tlu* 
ground in front of these trenches was aliv'o 
with wave after wave of oncoming Cermans. 
“ I’ho sarno futile attempts,” says Sir John 
French, ” were made all along olu* front up 
to the evening of the 2Sth, when they died 
away, and have not since been n'liewed.” 

Along the whole line from the Somnu' to 
(he Meuse these Herman efforts persisted with 
an energy and a desperation wliich are as 
astonishing as their eoslliness. They clearly 
indicate action on a concerted plan dictated 
from the (Jormari Headquarters Staff, and (he 
Hermans fell back at last broken and exhausted 
after their incredible efforts. They 
e\acuated some of their natural forlresses 
among the t(uarri('s which had hitherto been 
impregnable. Kuinour has it ind(‘<‘d that 
tiny abandoned these positions, not so much 
under stress of French attacks, as owing (o 
the noisome odour emanating from tluar 
own unburied dead. Th(‘ eondi(ion of thcs(‘ 
(juarru's when tb(‘ Fnmcb came tf) occupy tluan 
was absolutely intlescribable, but vas only one 
degree worse than those of many Ht'rman 
trenches whicJi ha\’e fallen into the liauds of 
the Allies laJore and since. 

The Herman efforts opposite Heims reached 
their climax on ^Monday, (he 28th, when (lu‘ 
intensity of (heir bombardment surj>ass<*d 
anything that laid hitherto been experienced. 
The town was set on tire in many places; 
blocks of buildings were completely demolished 
and many of (ho inhabitants witc killed. 
From (‘very part of the line came tlu* same 
story of attack and counter-attack, of des])<*rate 
l)ayonet fighting and of terrific losses, in which 
th<‘ Allies had by no nu'ans escaped seathtJess. 
Five weeks’ figliting shows a loss of o\'er 1,200 
ofliccrs killed, wounded and missing in the 
Hritis-li Fxpeditionary Force, to which must 
be addl'd a c(‘rtairi number of sick. J'hc.se 
figure's go to show that during this time the 

tXtifial rornmtt}iiqu^.t anti reports fr<*in nuiiiy piiviito 
sourotts : 

“Monday, the 28th, there was nothing more severe 
than botnbardfnent and intermittent sniping, and this 
inaotivity continued during Tuesday, the 29th, except 
fur 11 night attack against our oxinune right.” 


casualties among officers in the first five 
Divisions amounted to nearly fifty per cent, of 
those who originally took the fiild. AH that 
can be said is that the Herman casnalties 
niiLst have greatly exceeded tJiose of the French 
and British. 

'Phe nnmbcr of lives that tlie Hermans have 
squandered in their attacks, most of tliem purely 
local attacks, is incredilile and cannot hut have 
had an nnfavonrahle ('fleet upon tlie inonil of 
their froop.s. Thai tin's was so is suggested 
by the fact that, when tlu* Allies made their 
counter-efforts towards the: close of (he 2Sth, 
the Hermans wen' found to have vvithdrawm 
for three or four miles in many [)lac('s. For- 
liaps the most notable gain of the Allies was 
the position of La 'Ncuvillct tc, a couple of 
miles nort h-nor-( h w est of Beims. 'Phi' Her- 
mans had managed to establish themselves 
hi'ie, whence they t hreateni'd to pierce the 
French liiu', ))nt a. well-timed eounte/'- 
attaek on thi' I'vening of tlu' 2Sth, in which 
British troops cooperated with great (‘ffeet, 
stormed the Hi'rman position in the face of 
a mnrdi'rous fire. In another part of the field 
Um' Hermans were so shaken that a sipiadron 
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MEMBER OF THE RED GROSS TENDING THE WOUNDED ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


of ChiiniHsinrs are re[)orte(l to luive captured 
tlio wreck of a battalion of tlu^ 3rd Prussian 
Guard IL^ginicnt, of wlaiiii th(' survivors 
nuinbcnnl a captain, two lieutenants and 
13() ruTik and tih*. 

From Tuesday, September 29, to Saturday, 
October 3, comparative' calm prevailed along 
the Drit.isli front. 'Phe weallu'r, though fine 
and considerably wanner, was misty and 
tlu'rc'foro unfavourable for aerial reconnaissance'. 
On the otlie*r hand, bright moonliglit inilitate'd 
against night atteicks. On 'J’uesday it was 
ollicially re'porte'd that tJu* Allit's’ line ran from 
the' plat(*a,ux Ix'twee'ii Aibe'rt and (kanbles, 
])a.st (3iaulne's (held }>y the GeTinans), Kibe*- 
court (held by tlu^ Fivnch), the Foivt de* I’Aigle, 
Soissons, Troyon, the? re)a(l to Be'rry-au-Hac 
and theaice te^ Keims, along the Keanan re)ad, 
te) a point nea’th e)f Se>uain, \"arenne.s, ale>ng 
the heights e)f the INleuse (e/ast of the Meuse), 
to St. Mihie'l (held by the Germans), and Pont- 
a-Mousson (held by the French). 

The Britisli wt^re now sce'urely entrenched 
and wt?re able to regard fremtal nttae-ks even 
by night with perfect eM|uanimity. Tlieso 
night attacks were invariably preceded by 
an artillery bombardment commenced during 


daylight and continued, sonu'times, into the 
darkness. 3’lio actual attacks had usually 
been made from the reverse sidt's of tlie hills 
and presented as tlioy canu' over the cn'sts 
a biiirn'd silhouette against the starlight sky 
behind. They were always allowed to conu? 
within a hundred yards or so, wlien tlu'y wen' 
decimati'd by rifle tire from in front, and cut 
down by the scythe-liko fire of machine guns 
from the flanks. 

The relief of the men in the British tn'nclu'S 
had now been carefully arranged. The sections 
which were relieved wore sent back to places 
more or less protected from the unceiu«ing 
flood of projoctik's from the German positions. 

On Sunday, October 4, a military band 
began to play patriotic airs in one part of the 
German lines and a number of men colleetod 
to enjoy the musie, but a few lyddite sh(*lls 
from the British howitzers presently pit(‘lu?d 
among tho assembled soldiery and caused 
a ra[)id dispersion of the audience. Later 
in the day the French and British carried out 
a successful combined attack upon the German 
trenches north of Soissons. For some days 
beforehand they had been gradually working 
up to tho enemy’s trendies until they had 
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managod to establish themselves within 200 
yards of them. Across this narrow strip a 
tempest of riflo and machine-gun fire raged 
all day and practically all night for 48 hours. 
Attempts on cither side to cross the inter- 
vening space were unavailing, and it was found 
necessary to leavo the wounded where they 
lay. At last, on the morning of the 4th, under 
cover of the misty weather which had lately 
prcv'ailed, a tremendous rush carried the 
iiritish and French into and over the German 
trenches, and thus ended one of the most 
fiercely contested series of trench fighting in 
the history of the war. 

On Monday, October 5, tlu* Germans were 
thrice repulsed in their attcMupts to cross the 
Nethe near Antwerp, and the British Naval 
lirigadci arrived at that city ; but the place was 
evacuated by the Allies and o(^cupied by tho 
Germans on the 9th. On Monday an aeroplane 
<luel between German and French airmen was 
visible from the British trenclu^s. After con- 
siderable manoeuvring and an interchange of 
machine-gun fire tlu? German observer and 


pilojt were killed and their machine brouglit to 
earth. 

From Tuesday, October 6, to ' Thursday, 
Octobers, there was comparative opiict along 
the British front. On Tu<‘S(hiy afteni(.>on 
tJio German guns broke into ao'.tivity, api)ar- 
cntly as a reprisal for the British hnwitzfT 
fire, wliich had dropped two higli-o‘\pi(»sive 
.shells ill the enemy’s trenches aiul had killed 
a numlK‘r of men. The Germans altiMiipted 
to sa[) up to tla; British liiu's at one or two points 
with tho idea of gaining points from which 
their machine guns could bring a cross-iin* 
to bear on thi^ space lietwc'Cn their tnaiehcs 
and those of the* British, and also to enfilad(‘ 
the latt(‘r. Thc'se machine guns are mounted 
on low sl(‘dg('s iiist('ad of wheels, wlii(*h makcjs 
them lt‘ss conspicuous. One of t hes(» guns 
had long beem a thorn in the flesh of a Knaieh 
corps recruited mainly from miners, who 
proceodc'd to drive a gallery under the gun 
and blow it up. The Britisli wen? now sufh'ring 
very little loss. Firstly because' they were well 
entrenched and liad a numlx'r of subterranean 








[By petmiiiion of “ Ihc War Jlluilratecl," 

A GERMAN SHELL ABOUT TO BURST. 

Men and horses alike realise the danger of their position. 
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shelters,* and secondly because the German 
boinhardinont had decreased very considerably 
in intensity and was now either confinod to 
firing as a target offered or to suddenly dropping 

* Kyowiinoss ” writes : 

<.'oiisiflf‘rahlo ingenuity lias boon oxoreised in nnining 
the shelters. Amongst other favourites are “ tho 
Hotel “ tho Kit'/,” “Hotel Hillet-doux,” “Hotel 

rue Dormir,” etc. On tho road harrie»ides, also, are to 
ho found boards bearing tho notic-o, “ This way to tho 
l*russian.s.” ObstaeK's of every kind abound, arul at 
niglit each side eau lusir tin* enemy driving in pickets for 
entangNunonts digging t rous-delonp, or working 
forward by sa|)|)ing. In some places the obstacles 
I’onstriicted by b«)th sides are so close together that 
some wag has suggested that each slionkl provide 
working purl ies to ptM-furm this fatiguing duty uKeriiately, 
siueo their work is now almost iudistiuguishablo and 
servi's the saitie purpose. 

.\i)d through this paiideinotiium tho iuhahitants 
go about their husine^.s as if they ha<l livcsl within tlu5 
sound <»f guns all their lives. A shell hursts in «»ne street. 
In lh(! next not a soul pays any attention or thinks of 
turning tho coriu'r to see what danuigi' has heen done. 
’^ho-^e going to the trenela^s an' warned to hnrry across 
‘‘Oine point wliich th(> ('lU'in}' have boeu shelling and 
which has alreaily jirovi'd a death-trap for others. After 
running a<'ross it some mort ith-at ion may hi' fell at the 
sight of an old w(»man [lulling turnips in tho very line of 
lire. Along certain stretches of road which aro obviously 
“ uulu'allhy “ the childn'U coutiime to [ilay in the gutter, 
or lh«' old folks [lass slowly trmalling wheelbarrows. It 
may he fatalism, tor m<» 1 all th(>s<' [M'ople can he deaf, nor 
eau all lie so stu[tid as not to n'ali/.e how close they are 
to death. 

It has already been mentioiu'il that, according to 
information obtained from the eiu'iny, tift<'('ti (b'rmnns 
W(‘r(> killed hy a. hoinh drop[)('d n[>oii an aminiinition 
wagon of a cavalry eolumn. It was thought at the 
lime that this might hav(' hec'u the work of fine <if our 
airiiK'n. who report('d that la* had drop[ietl a hand- 
greiuiih' on a, convoy an<l had tlu'ii got a l»ird’s-('ye 
\ ieu of the finest firework display that h«‘ laid overseen. 
Krom tho corroborative evitlenet* of locality, it now 


a number of heavy shells on localities which 
appeared likely to be occupied by Staffs, or 
restinj^ troops, or transport. 

Some of their guns were undoubtedly detailed 

appears that thi.s was the ease, and that tho grc'nade 
thrtiwii by him must jirobably have heen the* cause eif 
tho destruction of a small convoy carrying field gun 
and howdtzcr ammunition, which has now lice^n found, 
a total wreck, on a road passing through the* Foret de 
Kc'tz, north-e;ast of V^illcrs (kitte'H'ts. 

Along the rejad lie fourtc'cn uuitor-lorrie's, which art' 
nei mtire than skeletons of twisted irein, holts, untl odel 
fnigmemts. I''\crything inflammahle on tlm wagons 
lias heen hurnt, as have the* stripfit'd tree^s some with 
trunks sjilit on t*itht*r sirlt* of the* road. Of the* drivtirs 
neithing now remains t*xet*pt some* tattere'd boots and 
cbarreiei scraps tjf clothing, while the* gronnel within a 
ratlins tif fifty yards of the wagons is li(tcr*;d with [lieiccs 
of iron, thei s[»lit brass cases tif cartridge's which ha\’e 
c\|)loeled. and some* fixed gnu ammunition, with live 
shell, which has not rlnne* so. 

Tt- is posKiblei to recoiist riict the incieh'nt, if it was, in 
fact, hronght about as snp[ios('fl. 

'rhe gre*nudii must have* dclonalt'fl c>n the le'ading 
lorr> ide* of tin id m 1 ’d rlrielg 

carrictl by it to I'xplodc*. 'riit* thn*c vehicles iinrnt'dial e'ly 
in rear must. the*n bav’ti be*(*n s<*t on fire*, with a similar 
resuli. Behinel t he'se* an* groups tif four and 1 wo v^ehiek's, 
sei jamnie'el teige‘the*r as fei suggest, that they must have* 
collidt'd in a de'sperate* attempt to stoji. 

On the* eithe*r siele* of the* road, alumst le'vcl wifli the 
Icaeling wagon, are four more, which were prohahly 
fire'el hy the* t.'xplosiou of the first. If this appalling 
tle*sf ruetion was due* lo one haml gre*nade*, a,nel there' is a 
eeinsidcruhle ameimit eif ]ircsum|»tive* (*vide*nei' lo show 
that this was the' case*, it is an illiist rat itin of the* jiotcn- 
tieditit's t>f a small amount tif high t'Xpleisive* detunateid 
in the* right spot ; whilst the* nature of the* plae-e* whe*re 
it eieeurrt'el a narniw' tore'st mad. h(‘twe*(*n high tree's -- 
is a tt'stimeiny to tin.' skill e>f the* airman. 

It is only fair tei aeld that seimcof tin* French ne*wspape*rs 
claim that this damage to the* enemy was causoil hy the 
action of .some* of tht'ir Dragoons. 



GERMAN SHELTERS ON THE AISNE. 




KOVAL FIELD AHTILLHKY FROM INDIA AT THE FRONT. 


to vvalrh particular roads. The fire of their 
artillery \Nas ^^onde^fully aeciirato and they 
were very quick in picking up a tar^^et, hut 
they had comparatively little success apunst 
the earefully-eiitreiiched Dritish. 'J’l)in^s were 
far otherwise at the outl)reak of th(‘ war, 
before the [British aircraft, had been able to 
take the field. At tliat time cooperation 
between the (Ic'rnuin ata’oplancs and their guns 
gave the latter an enormous su))eriorit y over 
their Dritish rivals. Ihen now, of course, 
the German airmen ga\'o their arlillcry a grc'at 
d(*al of assistance by droj)ping smoke balls 
or strips of glittering tinsel dinjctly over any 
suitable targets fli(\v might discover, lii 
addition to the annoyance and losses caused 
by their artillery, the Germans employc'd 
snipers \\ith good effect. That, how<;ver, 
was a tine in which tlie J3ritish were by no 
means behind tlaan.* 

* An ollicor at the front writes : 

I organized u stout hand of five to ten volunteers 
who use‘d to er(‘ej> out all aliiwn down ii Ixdt of wood 
aind sni}>e the hligliters whenever tliey showed themselves, 
amd they used to stay out till dairk. In tliis way 
they shot eiglat to twelve Sausages, and efTa*ctuailly 
<laimped their zeal to snipe us. Our fellows were yja*r. 
h‘ctly sphaidid — one chap coolly crept up to the enemy’s 
trench aind collared the helmet, fur knapsack, and 
forty-five rounds of aunrnunition, besides a pair of Frcaaeh 
patent leather boots (evidently looted) belonging to 
a German who was asleep in the tieneh. 1 wish I 
troiild have seen his puzzled face when he awoko and 
found them game. . . . 


From Friday, October 9, to Tuesday, October 

13, th(‘r(5 was again calm along tlie Uritish 
front. There was tho usnail sporadic sh(*lling, 
resulting in little damage to tho Ihitish, and 
on th(‘ night of the lOtli tli(‘re was tht‘ night 
tittaek, wdiieh had latidy lujcome as rare as it 
had formerly [)(‘en (*ommon. f)iit tlu^ n‘snli 
was that which it had always l)i‘on. 

On Wednesday, October 14, the Hritish 
7tli Division, whieli laid eovia-t'd thc' with- 
drawal of the Allii'd troops from Antweiq), 
Occu])ied ^ 'pres. 

The o])erations of the Aisne had now 
degenerated into an absolute im])asse. Xcarlv 
a month ag«) it was the' Allies who w<‘re tin* 
assailants, and it was right to speak of an\ 
ofleiisive moveiiK'nts executed by tht3 (Jennans 
as count(*r-atta<*ks, but in the course of a h'w 
weok.s tlie (Germans first definitely stoppc'd 
the advance of the Allies and then gradually 
lu'came rather the assailants of tin* Allies’ 
positions than the defiaiders of thcii* own, 
and it becomes right to speak of ( U‘rman 
attacks and the Allies’ counter-attacks. In 
the meantime the efforts of the French to out- 
flank the German west wing liad resulted in 
extending tho fighting from the neighlxinrliood 
of Lassigiiy towards Lille. The (k'rmans 
had at first been liard put to it to head off these 
efforts, but after a time it was tlie outflankers 
rather than the Germans who were in danger 
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TRENCH ARAN HONED BY THE 
GERMANS. 


of boin^ outflanked. In fact, it only lUM'ded 
t h(* arrival of those vast numbers of untrain(‘d 
naai, to whom R'ferenee has already bef'U 
?nade. to plaee the initiative very dc'tinitely 
in the Jiands of the Germans. Tla^ fkitish, 
who liad started the eampaiyn on the 
extreme ]<‘ft of tho Allies’ line, now found 
themselv»'s somewhere about its eentre. Tlu'ir 
lines of eommunieat ion ran baek through 
I’aris to the Jbseay eoast and, «»f courst*, 
crossed those of all the Freneh annies on their 
lt‘ft, whieh was highly inconvenient to both 
parties. It is obvious that if the Ib-itish were 
to resume their original place on the left of 
the line which would now' be somewhere 
immediately east of Dunkirk, C.^ilais and 
Uoulogne— they would enormously .shorten 
their lines of communication by transferring 
tlu'ir bas(‘s to those })orts and to Lo Havre, 
and would obviate the inconvenient crossing 
of communications. Moreover, they had a 
particular interest in preventing the ports of 
NortluTii Erance from falling into the hand.s of 
the Germans, who would assuredly use them 
as ba.ses for submarine raids on enemy shipping 
in “the narrow seas.” And thus it came about 
that the Britisli Army on the Ajsne was gradu- 
ally replaced section by section, night after 


night, by French troop.s and railed and marched 
to their new scone of activity. The operation 
commenced on October 3, when the 2nd Cavalry 
Division left for the new theatre. 

Tho relief of the British was a wonderful 
piece of StatY work. French troops appeared 
out of the darkness and took up tho British 
positions trench by trench and section !)>• 
section night after night. “ 'i'hoy had 
marched,” says an officer, “ many miles, but 
were quite cheerful and calm, their only desire 
sc< Min'd to be to get into our ‘ dug-outs ’ and 
g) to sleej:). Tliej'^ cared nothing for tho 
expected pressure of the enemy.” Another 
oflicer says : “No sooner wen? the Freneli 
installed in our places than their look-out 
si'iitrios lay down full Icngtli on the top of 
the parapet. We warned them that this 
was a most ‘unhealthy’ proceeding, but they 
quite clietM-fully replied that they liked doing 
it that way, with the result that one of them 
was shot before we left.” 

Some, if not all, of the British units were 
moved through Paris, but without having an 
opportunity for tasting its joys. The troops 
were detrained at 8t. Omer and other ])laco.s 
not far from the English Channel, and once 
more had the pleasure.' of doing a little shopping, 
buying bread, cakt's and chocolate, and laugh- 
ing and cdia/ling with the cheery French people 
of the district. 

'J’he question arises, what w^as the ontcome 
of tho fighting of the past immth ? TIk* 
general strategical re.siilts wen* imjiortant 
if not very obvious. Early in Oetohi'r the 
Jiiissian Press gave sonu* details as to the 
identity of tho German ..Vi’my (kirps operating 
in the eastern theatre. They claimed that th(-‘ 
German Ai'iny defeated on tho Xiomf'ii was 
foural to comprise portions of tlu^ following 
Corps; at Augustowo, 1st, 5th and 17Mi 
Corps ; at Suw'alki, 1st, 2iid, 6th, 7tli and 8th 
Corps; at IMariainpol, 1st, 17th and 20tli 
Corps ; in Galicia and VVe.storn Poland, 3rd, 
11th, 12th, 18th, 21st and two Bavarian Corps, 
According to thi.«5 statement there remained 
in France only 10 of Germany’s 25 1st Line 
Corps, but there was obviously confusion 
between the “ Active ” and “ Keserve ” Corps, 
since there were 20, if not 21, German First 
Line Corps* in tho western theatre as late as 
Sunday, November 22. From tliis we may 

♦ Viz., Guard, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, .'ith, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, I2th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 18th, 19th, 21.st, ami 
tho 1st and 2nd Bavarian Corp.s. perhap.s also the 3rd, 
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conclude that some of the First Lino Corps had 
boon brought back from the eastern to the 
western front at the end of September, which 
goes to show that, though the fighting of the 
past month had apparently been inconclusive, 
it had induced the Germans to once more rely 
on Second Line troops wherewith to check 
the Russian landslide. The work of the Allies 
in Franco was, therefore, of far greater import- 
ance to the eomnion cause than is apparent 
on the sinface. Before the war it was estimated 
tliat the Fr(*nch would be able to mobili/.e 
80 to 100 Divisions of field troops. Large 
numbers of untrained men had been call(‘d 
up in Franco as well as in Germany, and masses 
of n'cruits were being hiuTiedly put together 
for service in the field. But thert^ was this 
gn’at difference — the Germans would have to 
use their now formations earlier and in a less 
(efficient condition than the French, and would 
have to divide th(‘m between tlie two fronts. 
Consequently the French new fc‘»*t)iations would 
be mor(^ numerous tlian thos(5 which tlio 
Germans could allot to 'the western theatre, 
and GeiK'ral .loffre could wait till his new levies 
had matured a litths not only us individual 
fighting men, but as colleijtive fighting masses. 
P^rom which it followed that theses new French 
formations, togethtu' with those oth(;rs which 
were gradually growing in numbers and in 


efficiency in England, would ultimately give 
the Allies in the west that numerical pre- 
ponderance from which alone decisive results 
might bo anticipated. 

Even more important are the moral results. 
These, again, have resulted from the tactical 
collisions of the belligerents. Eyewitness says : 

Tlu! following floscription was given by a hattalion 
Conunaixler, who has boon at the front since the roiri- 
mencernent of liostilitics, and hml fought both in the 
open and behind ontronulunenta. It must, however, 
be borne in mintl that it only roprosonts thi> i'\j)ericnct's 
of a particular unit. It deals with tho tactics of tlie 
enemy’s infan tr\ : 

“ 'Pho important points to wateli arc the licads of 
valloys, the ravines, woods tispccially thosu tai tlic sulo 
of liollow grotmd — ami all dt'ad groiinrl to tho front, and 
thinks, d'luj (Jcrninn olliccrs aro .skilled in hauling 
troops forward under cover, in closed bodies, but on(;o 
tho latter are deployetl and thero is no longer direct 
personal leadership tho men will not face heavy tiro. 
Somotiincs tht' advance is made in a series of linos, with 
the men well opi'iicd out at fiv»i or six ]iaees interval ; 
at ollu'r times it is made in a line, with tho men almost, 
shoulder to shoulder, followed iu ail « ascs by supports 
in close formation. 'Pbo latter (‘ithor waviu* wlu?n tho 
front lino is chockod, or crowil on to it, moving forward 
nnd(‘r tho orders of their titlicors, and tlie muss forms a 
inagnidccnt target. Prisoners have described tbo lire 
of our troops as pinning thorn to the ground, and this 
is certainly borne out by their action. When tho (Jer- 
rnans ar<‘ not heavily entrenchod, no great losses aro 
incurred in advancing again, st them by the motbods 
in whi(‘li tbo British Army has heon instructed. For 
instance, in one attack over fairly open ground against 
about an ocinal force of infantry sholtorod in a snnkon 
road and in dili hes, wo lo.st only ton killed and sixty 
wounded ; while over 400 of tho onoiny siUTondorod 
after about lifty had been killed. Each side had the 
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support of a battery, but the fight for superiority from 
infaulry fire took place at about 700 yards and lusted 
f)nly half an liour. When the Clermans were wavering 
somc3 of them put up the white flag ; but others went on 
firing, and our men continued to do the same. Ev'ontu- 
ally a large number of white flags, improvised from hand* 
kerchiefs, pieces of shirt, white biscuit bugs, &c., w(*ro 
<?xhil)it(‘d all along the lino ; and many men hoi.stcd their 
lujlrnets on their rifles. 

“In the fighting behind entrenchments the Oerinans 
ciuh'avour to gain ground by making advancc.s in line 
at dusk or ju.st bcfori' dawn, and then digging themselves 
in, in the hope, no doubt, that tlmy may eventually get 
s(» near as to bo able, as at manoouvros, to reaeli the hostile 
trenches in n single rush. They have never succeedfMl 
in <loing this against us. If by creepiijg up in dead 
ground they do Hiiccood in gaining ground by night they 
are easily driven back by fin' in the morning. A few 
of the bravesr men somotime.s remain behind, at ranges of 
even .‘100 or 400 yanls, and endeavour to infliet lo.ssc.s 
by sniping. Sharp.shootor.s, also, are often noticed 
in trees or wriggling about until they get good cover. 
I’he n-medy is to take the initiative, and detail men to 
deal 3^ith the enornyls .sharpshooters. 

“ .\ few night attiusks have been made ngain.st us. 
Hefore one of tliem a liarty <*n*pt jip clo.so to the llriti.sli 
line und set alight a hayrick, .so that it .should form a 
beacon on which the centre of the attacking line inarc'hed. 
(lenerally, however, in the night and early morning 
attacks groups of 10 or .'iO men have come on, the groups 
Komotinu's widely separated one from anol her and making 
every emloavour to obtain any advantage from cover. 
Light -hidls and searchlights have on some occasions 
been u.sed. 

“ Latterly the attacks liavo become more and more 
half-hearted. Against ns the enemy has never ('losed 
with the bayonet. The Gorman trcnclics I have se<'-n 
were deep enough to shelter a man when firing standing, 
aiul ha<I a stop down in rear for th(‘ supjiort.s to sit in. 
As regards our own men, there was at first eon.sid<'rahle 


reluctance to entrench, as has alway.s been the ca.se 
at the commencement of a war. Now, however, having 
bought experience dearly, their defences are such that 
they can defy the Gorman artillery fire.”* 

Tt soonis to T)e a cardinal point in German 
theory that the bombardment with which 
they prepare all their attacks must shatter 
the nerve of any troops and render them an 
ea.sy ])rey to the masses with which they 
expected to overwhelm all resistance. As 
examples of blind obedience these (lennan 
attacks were wonderful, but such di.sciplme 
seems to be instilled by severity and fear. 
It has its admirers iii many countries, but it is 
not calculntod to a2>penl to jiu'n of the free 
Anglo-Saxon races. It ins^jired the legion of 
Pembo and the impi of Tehaka to sweo2> like 
a tropical toiiiado over every obstacle, but it 
has broken again and again against the sttmdy 
front and deadly fire of British battalions. 

* 'J’he following criticism of tho German Army appears 
in a Ict/tor from an ofliccr who luis hud amplo oxperienct? 
of it ill tho past six weeks : “ As regard.^ the German 

Army itself, except for its overwhelming numbers and 
the iiudoulitod skill of the General Staff, it is no match 
for our ouii : on each and every occasion wo fmvo mot 
them wo liave outmarched, oulmanceiivrod and out- 
fought them. 'J’heir artillery is very good, hut . . . . 
their shrapnel docs extraordinarily little damage, except 
against troops in mas.ses, and their If. 10. .shells none, 
iinh'ss they drop within 20 yards of anyone. I know 
hecaiiso I have been under fire of each.” 








SOISSONS. 

In the centre of the picture is seen smoke from exploding German shrapnel, and along the back 

smoke from the French Artillerv, 
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MEN OE THE Isi CAVALRY DIVISION CKOSSINC THE I’ONTOON BRIDGE 
AT HOURG UNDER TERRIEIC EIRE. 

(Sru 127 .) 


'J’lu* iirhicviMl uhs()hiti*l\ iiulhin.u. 

in spite of an iiicrodihle (wpenditun* ol ('nerj^y 
and hiinian life. In no direction <Iid llu’V 
succeed in driving liaeU the IJritisli. liecaii.se 
tlH'y ovaTratod tlie eifec*! of their artilh’iy iii'<’ 
and underrated the ride fire ut tlie Britisli 
infantry. Their devastating homhardinonts 
and whirlwind mas.s attacks did not demoralize 
the grandsons of those whosi^ steadfast, valour 
fill the field of Waterloo broke every onset 
of the veteran cavalry and infantry of the. 
hneat army Franco has ewa' [)lac.ed in the held. 
From prisoners’ statenu-nts it is clear they 
found it difTicult to lu'lieve that the coneeii- 
trated hre of liigloexjilosiv e shells, with whii'h 


they had deluged the British tnaiehes, should 
really ha\e failed to .dia.tter t he mornl of t ln*ir 
di'fenders. 

'Phe (h ’I'luau praetiei' in the attack w’as tlie 
very antithesis nf all that British soldiers 
liad been taught on the subject. It was an 
article t>f faitli with them that the ijiodei'u 
magazine ritle in tlie hands of good and un- 
shaken infantry had made absolutely impossible 
the hioveiuent of troijps in close order over 
op(*n gnmnd within i-ifective raug(\ They 
knew that, even “Brown Be.ss ” in tho hands 
of their gratidsiri's had iieviT failed to shatter 
the columns ol Xapol<‘<)n s \ct«’ran iritantry, 
and yet at Mon^- at Lc Cateau, on tlu* Marne, 

18 
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and hero on tho Aisiie, the Gonnana came at 
thorn in irioba so dense that tho ground itself 
and everything on it was blotted out by a mass 
of moving himianity slipping towards thorn like 
a landslide. That anyone should attempt 
tho tiling seemed the height of folly, but to 
pei*sist in such folly in tlie face of punishment 
so bloody and so oft-repeated seemed mere 
midsummer madness. Again and again tliese 
attacks were literally “ wiped out ” by “ rapid ” 
tire. This “ praictice ” had been so assiduously 
(‘ultivated in pea(.*e that the British infantry- 
man or cavalryman could lire 15 rounds per 
minute at disappearing targets and make a 
liigh percentage of hits without bringing the 
rifle down from the shoulder. A German 
mass wliich found itself in tho open and within 
000 yards of British infantry was assured of 
two things, - firstly, that it would have dis- 
charged at it at least 10 rounds i^er rifle per 
minute, and, secondly, that tho number of 
hits registered upon such a favourable target 
as it presented would be considerably in excess 
of anything ever attained by British troops 
against tho much more difficult vanishing 
targets of peace practice. It is no exaggera- 
tion to add that these two things spelt simple 
annihilation After the first wee-k or ten days 
on the Aisne it was found that German troops 
which had faced the British fire a few times 


had begun to lose that resolution which is 
essential to a successful assault. They obvi- 
ously wavered. That this w'as so is not at all 
surprising ; it is only wonderful that they could 
bo got to come on at all. Not till tlio British 
encountered new opponents, and particularly 
the newly rtxised levies, in Flanders did tliey 
again meet an enemy who came at them with 
the “ will to conquer.” 

The general result of the fighting was that 
tho Gennans commenced the operations of 
mid-September along two lines which met 
north of Verdun to form a right angle and 
faced inwards, so that all movements behind 
the line had much further to go than similar 
movements behind the Allies’ lines which 
faced outwards. By the end of a month tho 
Germans had managed to reduce operations 
along their original fronts to a stalemate and 
to add a new face to their line, which now 
reversed the situation, as far as it concerned 
movements behind the fighting fronts. More 
important still was the recovery of tho initiative. 
One of tho chief objects of strategy is to main- 
tain the initiative, or to regain it if it has been lost, 
and it must bo frankly confessed that it was 
the Gormans who had regained and the Allies 
who had lost, the initiative. But the advantage 
was rather apparent than real. Tho great object 
which the Allies had always set before them- 
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gelves was to check the Gorman advance, in Entente Powers Nv<av far suporior (o those ot the 

order both to wear them down and to gain the Central Powci*s. Tlio (iiM'inan losses in huiiDui 
time in which they, and especially the Russians, life were the mure srrioiis, inasimich as the> 

might develop their strength, and in which had no roserv t^ of trained men. At the end o{ 

sea-power might do its slow but deadly work. the (ireal Retreat the British losses were 

The Allies in France did not pos.sess sufficient officially re]:)orted at something on cu* 15,00(1 

strength to achieve any very decisive results, men, and it was distinctly stated that thesr 

nor could they hope to push the Germans back were not a third of the losses inflicted upon tlu' 

very far for the pnisent. It was, therefore. enemy. When we consid(‘r that the British 

not a matter of very groat moment to them losses included between S,000 and 9,000 

whether the Germans were pushed back a little prisoners, many of them unwoundod, it is 

or not. It was really more important to avoid obvious that the enemy’s losses in kilk‘fl and 

serious defeat than to gain the indecLsivo victory wounded were a good dc‘al more than thrc(‘ 

which was all they could hope for at present. times the British losses in thost* categories. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of fresh Arguing by analogy and remembering that tln' 

troops were maturing in every part of the British on the Aisiio suffered none of thost* losses 

British Empire, the grey legions of the Czar in wounded or physically exhausted men who 

were tramping up in millions from the vasty fall into an enemy’s hands in a retreat, wo may^ 

deep.s of Russian and Siberian steppes, and the contideiitly reckon that the 13,541 lost by” tin* 

inexorable pressure of sea-power was gradually British on the Aisno in Idlled, wounded and 

(dioking the life out of the? nations of the missing are scarcely a quarter of those lost by* 

Duplice. Moreover, the gain of the initiatives the Germans along the same front and at th»» 

had cost the Gormans very dear in three same tim<*. Curioasly enough, this estimate 

commodities which they could by no means agrees closely with that given by a Stall 

afford to squander — men, materiel and money. Correspondent of the Neto York \Vori<t, who 

In all three directions the resourcf)s of the says : “ As (h(; Germans were usually the 
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CBRMANS ERECTING AN IRON BRIDGE IN PEACE OE THE ONE IN I HE 
BACKGROUND, WHICH WAS DESTROYED. 


iJKtrrc.ssors I heir losses inii.st Ixixc Ixtii ))(‘t\vrrii 
•10,(1(10 Mild olKOOO MTid limy Imve Ixmmi more.” 
.l?y I he lime tlic J^ritish eume to move from (lie 
Aisiu* tlK'ir tolal lossi'S MinouuO'd (<► less tlmn 
.‘01.000 men kill<‘d, wounded and eaplured, hut. 
in sexen weeks, they had put out of action at 
least 100,000 ('{erjiians. wliieh i^ a larj.ier niim- 
lirr of eonihatants tlmn the llrilish liad ex er 
liad in th<' field to dati'. Tliere can be no doulit 
xxhati'xer that tlie (Jeiiuan Iiinsis. partieularly 
in ollieers, had bcaai relatixrly ;»r('atei* than 
t hose* of the IVeiieli and niueh jne.Uer t han tliosi' 
of the llritisli. "I’lii*' liad usually lu‘en tin- 
assailants: they had always Iieen ])rodij:al of 
life; they xxeir unabk* tn replace th<- wast- 
age of war by trained nuai, and the vast 
losses among (teniian olVieias obviously told 
upon the leading and han<lling of tlieii* 
t loops. Moreox'er, the (Jeniian corps of ollieers 
is mainly reeruitt'd from a distinct class of 
limited numbers, xxhereas the i^reneh systiau 
has alxvays bi'cn to draxv something like two- 
ttiirds of tlu'ir regimental oOicors from the 
ranks, and they therefori' have a much larger 


ri'Nia-ve tn draxx upon. J’he fact is that t h(' 
victory of the* .Marni' was one of thosi' xvhieh. 
like (.^ravelottC; results in driving t In* x aiajuislK'd 
into a fortr(‘ss. Subsecjuiait o|HTations are 
direet(*d to rivet ting tlu' i*ing of stei‘1 morr 
t ight ly rouial the diseomflled hosts Onei' that 
is cfTeeti'd the fate of the iutia-ned army is 
sealed. Its only hope ot e,-eape lies in relirl 
from oiilsidr. 'I'lw xietory of the .Marni* xxa- 
deeisive hi-eause the fighting of I he* next Ixxo 
months saxv the lines of eireumx allalion eom- 
ploteil round 1 hr I’ower- of the Duplier. 
I leiieeforxx .ml their only hope ot relief lay in 
finding a neutral Power, or group of IViwi'rs, 
able and xxilling to raise the sii'ge. A'o xietoiT 
ox’er Hussia could saxe (lermany, f«>r Hussia. 
I'ould retreat to the Paeifii* without exposing 
any really vital point and (Jermany waiild not 
have th(‘ strength to follow far. The victory ot 
till* .Marne stayed the tide of Teutonic invasion 
the Ai.siie and Klaiulers r*onllrmed the 
decision. The Allies set out to gain time, to wear 
doxvn, to exhaust, in a word to besiege the (‘nomy, 
and in this they xvrae distinctly successful. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 


MILITARY AERONAUTICS AND 
THE BRITISH AIR SERVICE. 
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lloYxVL Flyino (.'OKI'S- 'J’JIE (Jentual Klyino Si’hool The Militakv Wine, its (Ikowtii 
v\D Kxi'ANSION - Koyal Naval Aik Sekvh e - Seait.wes - New ILotish Aiiisiiirs wd 
Sheds Aekoi’Lane F.qi iilment. 


T IIK groat \sju' iiiK-\aiii|)lcd for it.-^ 
imigiiitudc and uiiiiroccdcnied in 
many of its asix'cl.- will bo < vrr 
nioniorablo among other thing.' lor 
I Ills, that in it for the first time the rottmlly 
.ie«|nir<'d art ol navigating the air uas .s\>tr- 
iiiatieally ciiijiloyed by all the priiK'ijial com 
l)atants b)r purposes of both attack and defein'c. 
Military aeronanlics had become a neve and 
formidable arm. Its rise had bc<*M almost 
•stjirtling in its siiddenni'S!-.. When hostilities 
began it was little mort' than ten years and a 
lialf since the brothers Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, in a secluded spot among the sand 
<lunes of N'orth Carolina, had for the lirst time 
HI the history of man achieved sustained flight 
against the wind on a power-dri\eM machine 
rising from the level ground ; it uas not 
'jiiite six years since the ^‘Idcr of these two 
))rothers had given his first public demon- 
''t rat ion in France, wlien, on August S. 
19(tS, at a race-course near Ja’ Mans, he as- 
tonished the world by flying a distance of a 
mili‘ and a quarUa* in 1 min. 47 six oials. From 
that momentous gathering may he dated puhlii- 


reeogiiit ion of the fuel that the air had h(>en 
“ eon(|Uered " by mum w ho was I heneeforward 
fre<‘ to na\'igate it at liis jilixisure, siihjeet 
to ever-diminishing rc'strietions, in )naeliim‘> 
heavier than the medium in which thi'y moxed. 
h’or the.se mai’liines the naiiK* " aerojilaiie 
wjis fortliwith iinenled. 

Hilt the .KX-oplane is not lh<“ only de\ier hy 
which the air is navigated, and which has hern 
t nriM'd in recent years to inilitai'v a.eeoiml. 
I’lie iiirshij), or dirigible balloon. inllat<'(l with 
hydrogen so that it rises in the air with a titling 
power that <-aii sustain eunsiderahle weiglits. 
helongs to a whollv dilTen'iit eategia-y, and 
was evoked l)> a diffen'iil proci ss of expen 
mcxit, from an origin that was qiiiti' distinct. 
Hut then* two independent tyjies of aireratl 
tlie iieaviiM- lliaii air ami the lighter than air 
hi'came almo.st -.imnltam'onsly available tor 
purposes ol war. 'this wa^. no ini're aeci 
dental eoineidenee, hut was dm* mainly to the 
saim* cause, the in\eution ami development in 
connexion with the motor-ear of the pi'trol- 
tlriven engine, which combmed very liigh 
power with remarkably light weiglit. For the 
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dirigible balloon this cornbinalion of qunliti< s 
was of the utmost importance ; for the aor<>- 
plane it was a fundamental necessity. 

This is not the place to describe in any detail 
the steps by wliich either the airship or tlic 
aeroplane 1ms reaohc'd its pn'sent excollencc. 
but one or two salient facts relating to their 
development may i‘>al)lo readers unfamiliar 
with the subject to understand more clearly 
the position of affairs when the war broke oul. 
ixit us take the airship first. '^Ihe main oul 
lines of its history can be covered in a. few 
sentences. In 1782 the two brothers Mont- 
golfier discovered — half accidentally, it would 
seem — by experiment at Avignon that a bag 
of silk when filled with hoat<‘d air would ris(‘ 
from the ground ; and, proceeding along the 
line of this discovery, they constructed a larg(‘ 
oval balloon, with an open ne(tk at- the lowci* 
extremity, in the centre of wliicli a brazica* w as 
titted, and round the outer circumference of 
which ran a wicker gallery whence fuel <!Ould 
be supplied to the brazier. In this balloon a 
certain M. Pilatre de llozici* ?iiadc a public 
ascent in October, I78.‘b Tlie balloori wastlaai 
ea{.tiv(‘ ; but the same adventurer made a short 
free vo\ag(' in tljc follow'in<j inontli. Meanwhile 
“\periments with li^drogeii had placed at 
fli(‘ disposal of balloonists a gas \(‘ry much 
ligliter than hot air, and in J)('e(Mnbcr, 17S.‘>, 
a \ oyage of over 2d miles w as made from Paris 
ill a free balloon inllated with bydrogen. The 
first successful attemi)t to j)rojj(‘l thr<aigh the 
air a. hydrogen balloon of (’longated slia])e was 
made m lSa2 by Henri Oilfard, who used a 
light steam engiiu? to turn th(‘ propelloi’S, but 
the speed obtain(*d was unsatisfactory. Kk'e- 
trie motors were aj)plied in tlie ’eighties of the 
last century with somewhat better results, ]>ut 
iiotliing really practicable was produced until 
a Oermaii ofliccr, Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, 
appeared upon the scene with methods of his 
own. This remarkable man began in 1807 the 
construction of an immense airship, designed 
with great <^are and forethought to carry a. 
crew of five men. It was to be driven through 
the air by twm 10 h.p. ])(*trol motors, carried 
singly, each in a separate car, and actuating 
propelk'rs attaclied not to t he cars but to the 
body of the shi[). 'Phis method of attachnnait 
wms rendered possible by one of the prineij>al 
flistinguishing characteristics of the Zeppelin 
J^hip, which was built with a rigid ahuniniiim 
frainew'ork. This was divided into sixteen 
separate compartments along the lengt-b of the 
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structure, and each compart mi'iit oii'losed an 
in<l(‘pendrnl gasliag, the collective eapa<;ily of 
1 h(‘ l)ags being nea,r!y lOOdlOU enbie fi'cl. 

'Phis w< ai(l(‘rful vessel, the pioiu'cr among 
dirigible's of thi' ' rigid” t yp(\ was b'sli'd in 
Jun(‘, 1000. will'll it Iravrlled milt-; at a 

spei'd of 18 miles an iuiur, brfore if ,'- jo iria y 
was cut short- by a niishaji to <1 m "irerimr 
i/ear. It was followed in rapid siK'ct'ssion by 
other Zt'ppelins of larger si/,»' and grealiv 
inereast'd eiigiiiii powt r, uiilil by the year 101 1 
the (Jerman ajiiiv' and navy were in posses.'-ioii 
of Z('p[)elius of iii'arlv .‘10 toiis displa-eeinent 
ami 720 lioi’st -powi'r, with a speed of r)0 inih'S 
[)er hour, arul an ('ndnranei' of iU) hours at full 
speed. 'Ph(' type, was ado|)ti‘d in Germany for 
lighting purposes by army and navy alike, and 
in spite of its unwieldy bulk and the impossi- 
bility of diminishing its size by deflation for 
purposes of transport or storage', it has many 
formidabh^ (|iialities— among them, it is said 
tlie eapaeil.v to mount l-pounder and Maxim 
guns not only in the ears but on the top of 
the ('n\’^eh)p{'. . 

Let us now turn to tlie evolution ef Uk' 
aeroidane, and briefly note the ste[)s by whii'.h 
man has diseovoi'e'd how t-o r*iake aea’ial v'oyagr--. 
in inaebines hi'avier than air. \vliieli,so far from 
floating ab(w<' tin* <'artb wlu'n motionli'ss. must 
begin to fall t-lie moment their sjxM'd is arrested. 

Fremi wry early times, as tht3 story of learns 
n'lnimls us, the imagination ami aspiratieiis ef 
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men luivo Ix't-n turiKuK watehing tin- 

movoiiumts uf birds, to tlu^ I'ar-uft’ ideal of 
flight, and iniieh effort has been expended in 
the endeavour to master its secret; but until 
our own day tlie obstacles have b(‘en insur- 
mountable. 'J’he subject was one of those 
which ocou[)ied the iiuuiy-sided and penetrating 
genius of Leonardo da Vinci about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century ; but it was an 
t^higlish man of seiene(‘. Sir Coorge Cayley, 
who (“arly in tiu' nineleentli century, aftor the 
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invention of thr steam engine, first wnrUed at 
th(‘ problem on really jiractieal scientilie lines. 
Mis claim to !>e regarded as th(‘ true founder of 
aerodynamic scuenee is hardly open to dispute. 
Xot only did he (brlan* power-driven Hying 
machines to !)(' t hiMirctically possible, ])rovidc*d 
that ainiiigine could he produeod of suffieient 
power in proportion to its wi'ight, hut Iu‘ 
actually invamtod many of the leading features 
of the a(“ro])lane as it exists to-day. Hut the 
iiulispeusahle light and [lowerful ongim^ was 
not forthcoming in his time, and tlio oppor- 
tunity was th(‘refore denied him of carrying 
his theories into [iraetice. Tlie suhj(^ct was 
[Mirsued experimontall>’ at intervals by, among 
others, Mr. Horatio IMiillips and Sir Hiram 
Maxim in England (\ Ader in France, and 
Professor S. P. lianghy in iViia'rica. while the 
inv<*stigations of Otto Lilienthal in Cermany in 
connexion w ith an ajiparatus for gliding through 
the air from hi'ights, wdth w hieh he assiduously 
praetis(‘d from ISIM until 181)(), wIkmi he met 
his death, providiMl iniieh valuable material 
for the d(‘Vclo[)ment of the aeroplaiu*. The 
death of Lilienthal, indeed, which oeeiu-rtMl 
through a mishap to his machine, brings us t«> 
the very t hr(‘shold of the loiig-d(;sired success. 
All accomit of the ai’-cidcnt was read hy Wilbur 
and Orville Wright among the ordinary iu‘ws 
of t he day, and it was iiol without it.s influene*' 
in starting them ujion their canMu* of brilliant 
aehievemont. If this were a chronicle of di.-- 
cov(*ry it would he necessary to mention many 
other nauH's ; hut wo are here eoncerned only 
with results, and particularly with those that 
ha\'e a bearing upon war. 

It w as, as w’C have seen, the [n\ tail ion of the' 
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petrol engine and its rapid iiii[)r()vein<‘nt in 
connexion with the rnotor-ear that provided 
(he one thing postulated by Sir George (Uwley 
a century earlier as indispensable for successful 
flight. Here at last was an instrunicnt develop- 
ing iinmeiLse power in proportion to its remark- 
ably light weight. The Wrights applied it, in 
o form modified by themst^lves for their novel 
purpose, to an at rial glider ])erfectt‘d by jiro- 
longed ex])eriiuent ; and indeptaidtait flight, 
was at onct* accomplisht'd. 'The datti of thi- 


moiiientoiis (5Vt*nt was DectMubta- 17, IDOIl. 
'I’hey had achieved the conqut'st of tlu? air ; 
but f(»r reasons of their own they kept th(‘h* 
triumph secret. Meanwliilo other oxpta’i- 
mt'iiters, working independently in Franct' — 
Santos Dumont, Delagrango, Archdeacon, anti 
notably lh*nrv Farman, the X'oi^ins, and Louis 
J>lt'*ri(a achievt'd no small mt'asure of success 
in the saint? tliri'(?tion : but it was not until 
the dtauonst rat ions given by Wilbur Wright in 
iht? same country, in l!)OS — first at Mans 
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<in(i aft< rwiirds nl- AmoMf -tfmt the at 

Ijir^c iTilly tu ivcoLiiiizc tho new era that 

liiul (lauried. 

Our v'iiwv is i‘os( ri(;(od Jun’o to I lie domain of 
war, and at tJa* oiifsel wr mnst acknowledge 
the credit due t(j for rc'jdizing wiUi 

almost. insiantaiH’OMs promptitude the \'iiluc of 
t h(‘ aeroplane for milif ar\ pui’poses, v\s(‘arl\ as 
IlMir) t hii French ( hiviannuait endeavoured 
to buy the Wrights' machine. 'rh(‘ attempt 
l anu' to nothing, but it was charact<‘ristie of 
Fnaich alertness, w I ich justl.x won for liVanco 
t h(‘ leading jilace in this now dejiartment of 
military ]>repMrat ion. Wilbur ^^'righFs ]H*r- 
lormances upon her owui soil stimulated Jar 
afresh. A h'nncli oflicer took his flying 
certificate in January, 11)09, and after the 
1< ims meeting in the suinnier of the same 
y< ar the (Jovernmonf b gui to buy machines. 
In this conn ry intens in die science^ and 
praediee ol flying was gn*atly stimulated by a 
seri(‘s of xaluablc money prizes offered by the 
Pdlltf Mail for tlie first suceesslul flight over 
<-ourses them regarded as long and dilliciilt. 
'riie first of these, announced as early as 190(>. 
w hen flying was in its iiifaney, w as a sum of 
110,000 for a flight from hondon to Manchester 
in tw(‘nty-four lioiirs, with not more than two 
halts on the way. This was^ won by Louis 
FauJlian in Ajiril, 1910. Otla'i* nations mon* 


or less promptly follow ed the French initiative ; 
for before long all had come to reoognize th« 
importance of not being left beliind in t.lio now 
arm. But France, the pioneer, retaiiu'd the 
lead, and in order to gain a clear view of the 
raj)id developmenf that followed we must for 
tin* moment keep our attention fixed on her. 

As already indicated, notable advances had 
been made in France before the year 1900. 
'J'he brothers Charles and Gabriel Voisin^ 
working at their factory near Paris, had pro- 
duced a, biplane which was tested for them by 
H(;nry Farrnan, a well-known racing motorist, 
who, on January 13, 1908, won tlie Grand Prix 
d’ Aviation of 50,000 francs by a flight of om* 
kilometre in a closed circuit without touching 
the ground. Phis he accomplished at Issy- 
les-Moulincaux on a Voisin biplane, the averagi' 
height above tlu’ grouiul maintained during 
the fliglit being htitwoon four and six metros. 
During the same pcaiod another great k'rench 
pioiii'CT of flying, Louis Blcriot, was conducting 
experinu'iits with a monojilaiic, ori original 
lincis of his ovmi, and a little lalcr he won 
permaiK'iit fame by flying for the first tim(‘ 
across the (.'liaiiiiel, on Jul\' 25, 1909, anil 
ilierc'hy winning tlu^ of tl,0()0 offered by 

the Dally l\lail for the aecomplishnK'nt of this 
feat. In the same yimr, wiiicli wms marked 
from hi'ginning f.o (‘iid by wondc'iful progn‘SvS, 
an aviafion mooting was held at Reims. 
wJi(‘i-(‘ rc'iuarkahle fliL?li(s of ns tuucIi as llirn* 
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hours woro ac<oniplislu'(l ]>y Karman f>ri a 
hiplano oi' his own construction, tittcd vvilli th<* 
llO^^ faiuouH “ (jiioruo ” engine, whoso sovon 
cylinders revolved around tlie crank shaft, cool- 
ing themselves automatically in the air. In 
1 n Id nights hecaiiK^ over higlu'r and more daring, 
and gn'at eross-connl ry jouriK'ys, such as that 
from liondoii t(» Manch(‘sti'r alrt'ady recordc'd. 
mad(‘ it ])lain to militar\ a.uthf>rities thai 
the aeroplane must- Im^ iuvahiahh- for recon- 
noitring. I’y (his time the h^reneh (havern- 
UM'iit liad ])rovided itself with scN'cral bij>lan<*s 
of \arious makes and a few monoplanes also, 
and the time had come to give them a serious 
military trial. "I'he, opportunity was afforded 
by the army manoMivres in Pieard\ , in I he 
autumn of the same year, and tlie result.-. w«'n‘ 
liighly favourable. About a dr»zen machines 
wer(' em})loyed for scouting. Tln‘y were 


divi(k‘d b(‘t,\ve(‘n the op])Osing forcas and suh 
je<‘ted to tests as complete as possible. Both 
military ])ilots and civilian volmitet'rs served 
as airmen, th(‘ latter inehaling M. HuImm’I 
Latham attd .M. Louis Laulhan. . It was tin* 
tirst time a<aoplanes had ev(‘r be(‘n employed 
at. maiKeiivres, and (werything wa.s novel and 
e\p(‘iinu‘nl ah Most- lemai’kablo nsults were 
-.eern'C'd by ofti<*<MS ahead\' tra.irjed in jnilita.ry 
obMiA at ion. 'Two ot t hesr, Li(‘ut(‘nant 8ido 
and Adjutant, ]\h*nai'd, biought t.o head- 
<jiiart<*rs infta'mat i()n of th(' utmost importance 
after two (‘arl\' mnrning (lights, ora* of which 
eovered tit) kilom(‘t res in ha minut es, whiles the 
otlar ('st.ahlislu'd with c(‘rtainty (he facrl, that 
tla; "enemy” was in retreat, a ma,t(er of vital 
eon.sefjuence for their ( 'ommand('r-in-Lhief to 
knc>w. It was dedan'd on authoril-y at the 
time that the v’^ahie of tliese two repoi'ts could 
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not bi* ovt‘rt*stimatf(l. 'riu‘ Milituiy Corn - 
spondent who utt(*nde(l tlioso inanoMivivs lor 
r/V/r. Times bon* <‘iiipliati<* tostiniony to tlu* 
same effect. “Jii iny beli(‘f/’ lu* sai<h “tin* 
aeroplane, giv(*n a traiiK'd pilot and a skille<l 
observtT, miisr revolutionize the whole service 
of n’connaissanee.” 

Tlie effect upon the Kreneh (lovermneiit was 
decisive. They resol v<m 1 to en'ate an aeroplane 
ft«‘et, and before the (*nd of 11)10 the dozen 
possessed durin;^ the autumn mananivres had 
bcc*n iiKTeased to ‘12, of which six were mono- 
planes and the rest biplaia*s of different 

makes, Tt is interesting to note, as some 
indication of the attention bestowed u})on tlu^ 
subject at this time by tin; \ arious l*ov\eis, 
that early in l)eei*inbt‘r of the same year one 
of the foremost aeroplane manufacturers in 
France stated that he had receh’ed the following 
orders for military machines : — from the 
(Government of France .‘1.“) at'roplanes, Russia 20, 
vSpaiii 3, Italy 2. Belgium 1, Japan 1, Britain 1. 
A (German order was reet'ived a few jiaaitlis 
later. The policy embarked upjui in France 
w as consistently jairsued. Karly in the summer 
of 1911 orders were ]>laced on account of the 
French army for la^arly 150 machines, of which 
80 won' Bl^riot mono|)laiu‘S t)f two types — one 
a machine with seats for two, *^and the other 
singk'-seated, but of high speed, t’onditions 


were imposed as to speed, lifting capacity, 
rapid climbing power, and the liki;. 

A further impetus was given by the groat 
meeting at Reims in October, 1911, for trials 
of war aeioplaiies, for which more than £50,000 
was sot aside in prizes and other rewards. 
Competitors had to fulfil exacting tests, which 
in themselves supplied clear evidence of the 
advance that had been made ; for one of the 
iiirns was to secure a machine at once swift and 
“ air- worthy,” which could fly long distances, 
carrying both a pilot and a passenger. Among 
other conditions to be complied with was that 
of rising with a full load from a ploughed field. 
The wiiming macliino, a Nieuport monoplane*-. 
Hew across country, conveying two men and 
fuel, at a sj)ccd of over 70 miles an hour. Some 
of the flying was accomplished in gusty winds 
blowing as much as 40 miles an hour, and 
nothing was more remarkable than the regu- 
larity and trustworthiness of the jierformances. 
There was an astonishing growth in engine 
power, some of the aeroplanes being fitt(*d with 
(.Gnome engines of fourte(*n cylinders and dt*- 
veIo[)ing 100, and even 140, horse powi^r. Oik* 
biplane weight'd, witli passengers and knul 
complete, 2,420 lb. The meeting was attended 
by repn.'sentatives from all countries, and as a 
cons(‘(juene(j of its success military orders for 
inaeliines flowed in to all tlK5 su(;cessfnl makers. 
It convinced tlu* British War Ofliee of tlie 
necessity for a really decisive move. 

But before we turn to British military 
aeronautics, it may be convenient to summarizt' 
tin,* experience obtaiiu'd in actual w^arfare befon? 
the date of the great Eiiropisaii war - an 
experience confined to nations tliat did not join 
ill the confli(;t of August, 1914. The first 
occasion on which an aei’oplano w^as ever used 
in war was in February, 1911, when an airman 
flew over (’iudad Juan*/., in Mexico, whik' 
iiglitiug was in [irogress between the rebel 
troops and the (lovc'rnment forces, and reported 
the situation to the latter. But th(5 first 
Pow er to employ the new w capon systematically 
in w^arfaro was Italy, bolu ei'n whom and Turkey 
lio.Militi(*s liegau at the end of Sc'ptember, 
1911, a few days before the Rt'ims meeting 
just di^seribed. The operations in the air, 
which w«‘re confined to Tripoli, were entinJy 
one-sided, and were not opposed by anything 
more serious than occasional rifle fire from the 
Turks and Arabs. Nevertheless much was 
learned from thesi) Italian operations. Tliey 
may, in fact, be regarded, from our present 
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point, of view, as exporiiiH^nts conduotc'd with 
an iminediat(‘ [a’actical object and under ilie 
influence, at ono(‘ seareliing and stiniulatin^i, 
of scriou.s warfare. In the course* of six 
months four officers made an avt'ra^i* of 78 
flights eacli, for purpose's of surve*y as well as 
e>f reconnaissance*, but e)wing te) tlie* low powe'i* 
e)f the; mo1e)rs availaldo it was neveT pe^ssible tee 
carry a sece)nd man as passemgea*. '^I'he k'ssenis 
<icdue*e‘d frean the* e‘X])Ie.)its in 'JVipoli have bee*n 
s(‘t forth in 'I'm: 'Pimios, and may be briefly 
epitomized as follows : 

J. Jt v\»is 1‘ouiul to ho uiisiifo to fly a^hovo »in oiicni\''< 
rill(‘ fin* in tin iniiinnnnrud inacliim* at a hoight uf lo^., 
t liaii ,‘t,()(>e> loot , 

L*. |{,ccomuii'.'''anco Ij\ an nnlraiiiod ohsor\ or wees woiso 
tluni A ])orin«l of oori! inuoii-: training in o})sim-- 

\ ill ion from ii height jiIxin c I ho ningo oi tiro wa^ iiuli" 
|MMisahlo hoforo (lio ihriniin oonlil ho triKli'd to .viipplv 
informal ion i»f iinN ii'^o to hi^ alor. 


Mon* oaHiial drojiping fr».*m jin aoroplano of homh^s 
— or gax'iiados <uoh as tin' Italians iNf'd was futile. 

4. Kosiills «)f lh(« utmost vaha? uoro ohininahlo from 
aorifd pliotography. Hy photographing the one'iny’.s 
positions the Italian enr-soonts disotworeMl tieaohos of 
which no sign wa'. visihio fi*nm holow, and they woro ahio, 
furlheir, to maUo hcautifiilly aoonrato and dofjnlod maps 
of flu^ country. Hy t<*lo-])hot(igra))hy those iidvantngos 
havo boon much <‘Xtondt‘d. 

J)uring the* same eampaign the* T(ali;tns (*m- 
]>loyed airships alse>; fnr me)le.‘sting the e*nemy 
and for making obse'rx af ie>ns and taking 
]>he»te)graphs 

Ae*re>plane*s we're l>r(Migld intte iisti again in 
Mie Balkaji 3\’ar, whie-h be gan a year late.*r ; 
hut he're, again, Ihe'v u e'ri' eonline'd to one^side - 
tlmt of the' Allie'S. 'Pin' only oppe>sition the'V 
rne'e)untcre*d from the 'Purks was in the' form e)f 
sheieding from the' gre)!md. .Many ])he)te)graphs 
wore' Ijdo'ii in se'outing e‘\pe*elitieins, anei bomlis 
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were dropptxl with little more result tiuin the 
Italians achieved in Tri[)oli. Thirty bombs 
discharged in one day from a Bulgarian aero- 
plane over Adrianoplo killed or injured a total 
of only six persons. 

The British Air Service won laurels within 
the first six weeks of the w'ar. On September 14 
was made public a report from Sir John French’s 
Ifcfwlquartc'rs in France which contained the 
following passage, dated thr(H^ days earlier : 

Quito t)no of tho foatuivs (if tlie campaign, on our side, 
lias been (hosuccesM atiained by tbe lioyul Flying Corps. 
In regard to tho collection of inforination it is impossible 
either to award too much praise to our aviator.s for tho 
way they have earned out t heir duties or to ovei*estiinate 
the valut* of thi' iiit('Iligenco collected, more es[M'cia.lly 
during tlu' reeeiit- advaneo. In duo course, cortain 
examples of wliat has been elTeeted may bo specilied 
'Hid tli(^ far-reaehiug uaturo of tlie results fully exjilained, 
but tliat time has not yet arrived. . . . 'flic coiislaut 
object of our aviators lias been to ('ffeet the accurate 
location of lh<* enemy’s forces, and. ineidentally — since 


the operations cover so large an artia — of our own units. 
Noverthele.ss, the tactics adopted for doaling with hostile 
aircraft are to attack thorn instantly with one or more 
British machines. This has been so far successful that 
in five eases Gorman pilots or oh.servors have boon shot 
in the air and their inneliinos brought to the ground. 
As a consoquonco, tho British Flying Corps has suc- 
ceeded in estahlishing an iiulividual ascendancy which 
is as sorvicoable to us aa it is damaging to tho enemy. 
. . . Something in the direction of the mastery of tho 
air has almady been gained. 

This emphatic toathnony was confirmed 
by another tribute quite as striking. On the 
night of 8(5ptomber 9, Sir John French fells us, 
he received tlio following message from the 
(Jommiiiidor-iii-Chief of the French Armies : 

Pleaso cxpn?ss most jiarl icularly to Marshal French 
my thanks for services rendered on every day by tlie 
English Flying Corps. 'I’lio pioci.sioii, t*xactitudo, and 
regularity of the nows brought in by its mombors are 
ovideiico of tlieir perfect organisation and also of the 
perfect t mining of pilots and obsf'rvers. 
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There is special intt*rost in following*' tho 
history, brief though it be, of a brilliant younu 
corps of which at the very outset of its fiivt 
trial in war so much could ho justly said, anti 
whose later achievements in the field amply 
oonfirmod the good opinion thus early put on 
record. On whatever work engaged — whether 
some daring raid upon German airsheds at 
Diisseldorf or Friedrichshaven, or the honour- 
able duty of mounting aerial guard ovc>r tho 
person ot their Sovereign during his visit to the 
troops in France and Flanders, or the constant 
and more ordinary ttvsk of observation and 
<lirection of artillery fire at tlie front — the 
British airmen always proved alike trustworthy 
and indispensable. 'Fho origin of the Mying 
Corps can bo trac(?d back through the airship 
to tho early days of military ballooning, before 
aeroplanes were thought of or tlieir name was 
invented ; for, as we have seen, it is tho airship, 
not the aeroplane, that is tho true descendant of 
tho simple captive balloon with which military 
at^ronautics was originally associated. The 
balloon, which in its simplest form was first 
list'd in warfare almost exactly 120 yoara ago, 
was, at last, after many vain attempts, rendered 
navigable by the invention of the petrol 
engine, as already described. Tht^ same inven- 
tion brought into being the aeroplane, which, 
although itself a startling novelty of the 
tw^entieth century, givt's embodiment to one of 
tho early aspirations of mankind. 

In the first years of the French Revolutionary 
War a school of aeronautics was founded at 
Meudon, and tho Frencli victory at Fleurus, 
in 1794, was attributed in great part to the 
observations made from a captive balloon 
bc'foro the battle. To come down to later 
times, similar balloons were a good deal used 
by the Federals in the fii’st two years of the 
American Civil War (1861-()3). McClcllairs 
army had a regular balloon staff, consi.sting of 
a captain, an assistant-captain, and about 
lifty non-commissioned officers and privates. 
For apparatus they had tw'O balloons, on© 
containing about 13,000 feet of gas and the 
other twice tis largo, each drawn by four horses ; 
two generators, also drawn by four horses 
apiece ; and an acid cart drawn by two horses. 
By moans of these much iLsefiil information was 
gained on several occasions, but eventually 
difficulties of transition and unsuitability of 
locality made ballooning impracticable. In 
the siege of Paris (1870-71) balloons wtae tJic 
sole meaiis of communication betv\cen tlu? city 



A WATERPLANE OFF WESTMINSTER. 

and th(' outer world. They were dispatched 
free, ovt*r the heads t)f tho investing foreis 
conveying information and also pigeons, which 
afterwards retiumed w4th nows from (hc^ 
provinces to tlie l)f'l(‘agu(*red city. AltogctluT, 
from S(*i»teniber, 1870, to January, 1871, as 
many as sixty-four balloons were sent oul-, 
carrying passeng«'rs -among them Ganibe.f ta 
and disiiatclii's. All tliese, however, were but 
interesting episodes of warfare. Military 
ballooning ns a seicmcc' did luit n^eeivo anything 
like g(‘n(Tal recognition until tiu^ early ’eighties 
of the nineteenth ciaitury, whiai balloon ostab- 
lishmeiits were', organized on a regular footing 
by most of tlio L*owei*s. It was formally 
introduced into tlie Britisli Army in 1879, 
when a Balloon School was started at ( Jiat ham, 
and in the following year tho 24th Company of 
the Royal Kiiginc'crs was cliosen for special 
instruc4-ion in at Ttai antics. Later this school 
was removed to Ald(*rsliot, and there it rtanained 
with its ht'ndtpiartt'rs at South Farnborough, 
until, when tin* git'at dcvekipinent of aert)- 
iiautics came, it was expandt'd. or rather 
jn(*rgi‘<l in an organization of iniicli wiikr 
scope. 

The Ihilloon School tlid good and useful 
work, and under the Itist conimundant who hekl 
olfice before it"- organization was (4iang«ui, 
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CoIoik;! (nltiTvvnrtls Jiri^julier-Gonernl) J. K. 

G.l^, an (‘ntliusiastio and aeciMn- 
|)lislu‘d balloonist, serious proi^ress wus made. 
A small airslii}), the NulU Secundns, was 
(^onst.ruot(‘d, ^^lli(•h in OctobiT, 1907, made 
a. voyage witli two passengers from Farn- 
borough to J^ondon, oiieirclod St. Paul’s 
( 'at lu'dral, and (hen returned as far as Sydenham 
a total distaiKu* of tifl/V mih'S, wliieli was 
covered in three honi’s thir(>y-live minute^. 
'The vess(‘l was anchored at tlie (.^rystal Palace, 
wlua’O it was damaged by a liigh wind before 
the journey could be resumed, and had to bt^ 
tletlated ; but in the following year it nuule 
numerous furtlier experimental trips. Other 
small, non-rigid dirigible'-; billowc'd — the Beta, 
the Gamma, au<l later on I Ik* Dt'lta useful 
ralher for ex^ierimerit and instru<*ti<m than for 
staious military operations. Meanwhile ymblic 
o| >inion was moving fasb'r than the Govermnent, 
a rarliainentary Aerial Defenee Committee was 
formed to act as a stimulant to the ollieial world, 
and, as the ri'sult of a. jniblie subscription 
organized by the Posl. a large Lebaudy 

airship was bought for our army in Frane<‘, 
and made a good voyage frcjin Moisson to 
Aldershoi on October 29, 1910. This was a 
few weeks after the Fi*ench army manceuvres 
in Picardy, at which tlu* value of the aeroplane 
for military purposes wais for tla* first time 
(ronclusively demonstrated. It is an intc- 
n'sting coincidence that in the same aiituoin 
dirigibles ^cere employed at the mamnuvres in 
tha'inany. In England we liad got as far as 
erecting six aero])lano sht’ds on Sali.sbury 
Plain, two of w'hieli were us('d by Captain 


Hickson iind Mr. b. Gibbs whik* attending 
manmuvres. 

In April, 1909, the Government appointed 
a permanent Advisory Committee foi* Aero- 
nautics, composed of taninent sciontifie and 
prac;tical men, \mder the ehairnianshij) of 
Lord Rayleigh, and charge ‘d with the general 
direction of experimental research work, whiedi 
was (JondiKjted mainly hy the engineering 
department of the National Physi(ail Labora- 
tory. In the same year the Commit t(‘(‘ of 
Imperial Defence decided that uirshij:>s woje 
necessary for .military purposes, and after 
prolonged infjuiry tlu? Advisory Committee 
n'coinmended t hat tho army should be supplied 
with a small non-rigid type* of airshi]), which 
could be deflated and eonveniently transported. 
jukI that a large airship of the rigid ty])c 
.should be provid(xl for the Navy. A gn'at 
step forward wais, therefore, contemplated, 
though, as far as tlu* naval sliip wars concerrual. 
it unhappily came to nothing. The ship was 
ord(*red, indeed, from Messrs. Vickers, and 
built in their works at Barrow ; but wdi(‘n 
launched, in the .summer of 1911, it nu t with 
an accident and collapsed. Jn size it was 
eoinparablc with a Zeppelin, being 512 feet 
long and 48 feet in diameter. I’he effect of 
this disaster was so great upon tho official- - 
or political — mind tliat for two years no effort 
was made to rejniir it. 

It was at tho end of February, 1911, tliat a 
Special Army Ordex was issued describing the 
j)eace organization of the new' Air Battalion 
of the Royal Engineers, the formation of 
which had been announced in Mr. Haldane’s 
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Memorandum on the Army Estimates a few 
days earlier. It was to supersede the Balloon 
School, and to come into being from April 1 
of the same year. It was explained, rather 
einnbrously, that to this new battalion was to 
be entrusted “ the duty of creating a body of 
expert airmen, organized iu such a way t\s to 
facilitate the formation of units ready to take 
tho field with troops and cai)able of expansion 
by any reserve formations which niay bo 
formed in tho future. In addition, tho training 
and instruction of men in handling kites, 
balloons, aeroplanes, and other forms of air 
craft will also devolve upon tliis battalion.'* 
The cstablishmont of the battalion was 
organized into — (1) headquarters, and (2) two 
companies, numbering together 14 ofHcers and 
170 of other ranks, each company being a 
.sej)aratc and self-cordained unit. 'J'Iuj otliccrs 
w<‘r(^ to be selected from apjdicants from any 
regular arm or branch of the Army on tlio active 
list, and were to serve in the Air Battalion for 
a period of four years, of which tho first six 
months were probationary. The rank and file 
were to bo clu)si?n from men in the Corps of 
Koyal Engineers. 

The Balloon Factory at Farnb(.)rough was 
reorganized and 0X])anded and renanu'd tho 
Army Ainrraft Factory, and Mr. Mervyn 
O’Corman, a civilian engineer, was placed at 
its head. 

4'he Air Battalion W’as a transitory aiid short- 
lived institution. It was lu^-essary tt> proeet'd 
much farther and create a truly compre]i(*nsiv(' 


organization which should meet tho requiri'- 
meiits of Navy and Army alike, and by opening 
the door to civilian talent should bo ca]niblo 
of freer and more natural growth. This point 
wa.s reached in 1912, uiahir the joint auspices 
of Mr. Winston Churchill at tlie Admiralty and 
Lord Haldane at the War Otlict‘. On Marc’.i 4 
in that year Colonel Seely, Uiider-SiM‘r(‘lary of 
State for War, wlio, like Mr. Cburehill, took 
a strong p(‘rsonal interest in aeronautics, dt*s- 
cribed in the House of Commons the fresh 
scheme which had l)een elaboratc'd, and on the 
2Gth he annoimced that the King had a])provi‘d 
of tho title “The Koyal Flying Cort)s ” for t lui 
newly-constituted atTonautical branch of his 
forces, while tin* Army Aircraft Factory was in 
future to be ih'signated “ Tla^ Royal Aircraft 
Eactory,” and to be available* for the whole 
aeronautical st‘r\’ic(‘. Ihuiddi'd that astanding 
committee would be appointt'd, with Brigadier- 
(leneral Hendi‘rson as its first chairman, “ to 
co-ordinate action in (h'aling with (|uestions 
that arise in connexion with tho Corps.” This, 
which is known as the “Air (Committee,” lias 
tlu* status of a ])ermanont Sub-Committee of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Tho schemo in full was published on A])ril 1 2, 
in tlie form of an onicial lM('moranduin, based 
on th<5 r<‘commendations of a (iommittee whicli, 
under Colonel Seely’s own cliairmanship, had 
been commissioned by tho Covernmont to 
consider and n‘[)Ort upon the whole subject. 

Tt was at)t)arent at the first glance that this 
War Ollict^ i\h‘morandum cml)odi('d a sch(*me 
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that belonged to a wholly different order of 
things from the Air Battalion which the new 
organization was to supersede. It was devised 
on large> bold and elastic lines. It treated 
flying as a thing in itself, and not as a mere 
function of any existing arm. It embraced all 
the requirements of both Navy and Army and 
found a place for civilians also. It created for 
the first time a truly national Air Service. 

This fruitful document, starting from the 
categorical statement that “ aeroplanes have 
now to a great extent passed out of the experi- 
mental stage as regards their employment in 
warfare, and an active and progressive policy 
has therefore become imperatively urgent,” 
laid down among the general principles adopted 
as a basis for the new organization that it 
must both meet present requirements and also 
be sutliciently elastic to permit of considerable 
expansion ; that it must bo capable of absorbing 
and utilizing the whole of the m^ronautical 
resources of the country ; that, while supplying 
the peculiar and different needs of both Navy 
and Army, the Royal Flying Corps must bo 
available in its entirety for either service if 
necessary ; that it must encourage private 
enterprise, and offer inducements to civilians 
to join ; that experimental work in all branches 
of the corps must be co-ordinated. In ordc*r 
tliat it might fulfil these requirements it \v as laid 
down that the corps was to embrace a Na\'al 
Wing (with headquarters at Fastchurcli) ; a 
Military Wing (Headquarters, South Farn- 
borough) ; a Central Flying Scliool, to bo estab- 
lished at Upavon, on Salisbury Plain ; and ” The 


Royal Aircraft Factory,” whose duties w’ould be 
the higher training of n ech inics, the recon- 
struction of aeroplanes, repair work for th& 
corps, tests with British and foreign engines 
and aeroplanes, and experimental work. An 
officer from the Central Flying School and one 
each from the Naval and Military Wings would 
be added to the Aeronautical Advisory Com- 
mittee, which would continue its research work 
on existing lines. The now’ “ Air Committee ” 
has been mentioned above. The ultimate 
development of the Naval Wing, it was ex- 
plained, could not bo foreseen, inasmuch as it 
depended largely upon the result of experiments 
which were about to be midertaken with 
hydro-aeroplanes — or, ns they have since been 
named, seaplanes. The Military Wing would 
consist of a number of Squadrons, of which 
eight were urgently required to equip the 
Expeditionary Force — seven being aeroplane 
squadrons and one consisting of airships and 
kites. Besides all this, the Royal Flying Corps 
was to possess a Reserve of imspecified dimen- 
sions, capable of absorbing in case of emergency 
the whole of the resources of the country in 
this branch of science. The Central Flying 
School was intended, not to teach officers of 
the Army or civiliaiis to fly, but to give more 
advanced instruction to t hose who had learnt 
the elements and taken their Royal Aero Club 
flying ecrtificaie at a private aorodromo. The 
Central School would tf‘ach the tilings which 
make the difference between tlie mere airman 
and the military airman, the scientific as- 
opposed to what has beim (allied the acrobatic 
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aide of the business ; and 1 lio course' of in- 
struction would include “ progressive flying,” 
observation and photography from the air, 
meteorology, flying by compass, signalling, arid 
the like, as well as mechanics and the principles 
of construction. 

After successfully comf)leting a fonr-montlis* 
course and “graduating” at the (N*ntral 
School, ofTicors would be eligible for appoint- 
ment either (a) for continuous service* in the 
Naval or INIilitary Wing of the Koyal Flying 
(V)r[)S, or (6) to the permanent staff of the 
Flying School, or (c) to the Itoyal Flying Corps 
Reserve Tho term of continuous service 
under the conditions (a) and (b) was fixed at 
four years. Civilians were to ]jass as a rule 
direct into tho R<*serve with the rank of 
oflieers. This Reserve* uas divided into two 
classes, a First Reserves and a Second Reserve, 
in which the obligations undertaken in time of 
peace differed ; but both classes were equally 
liable to be called iqion for service in war. 

A new and important feature of tho scheme 
was the fact that now, for tho first time, was 
undertaken tho training of non-commissioned 
officers and men as well as of officers. They 
were either to be transferred from other arms 
of the service, naxal or military, or enlisted 
specially for a period of four years. The Naval 
School at Eastchurch, Isle of Sheppey, 
was to undertake more advanced and specialized 
training in observation, tho transmission of 


inti'lligcnce and the like, togi'ther with experi 
mental work and developments jieculiar to the 
Navy ; while similar provision for special 
training in tlie Military Wing was made at 
Hu* flying establishments of tlu^ Army. 

Officers in tho Royal Klying Corps were 
graded in four ranks - rianu'ly. Commanding 
Officer, carrying thc^ temporary rank of lieu- 
fi'iiant-colonel in the Army ; S(]uadroii Com- 
inaiuler, with rank of major; Flight Com- 
mander, captain in the Army ; and Flying 
Officrer, with subaltern’s rank ; and the duties 
of aU carried special rates of pay, torms as to 
pension, etc. 

The Commandant of the Central Flying 
School — ^which was tho joint i)rop('rty of tlu; 
Navy and the Army, but was atlministered 
by the War Office — might be ap]iointed from 
either Service, and as a matti'i* of fact at 
the moment when tho War broke out tho 
post was held by u naval offici*r, Ca[>tain 
Oodfn'y Paine, R.N. It was estimated at tho 
outset that the total number of flyers recpu'red 
to be pass(?d through tho Central School in each 
year w ould be 179, made up os follow s : For tho 
Navy, 40 ; for the Army, 91 (half the number 
being officers and half non-commissioned 
officers) ; to make good failures and wastage, 
33 ; civilians, 15. 

As far as tho Military Wing of tho new^ corps 
was concerned, attention for the time being was 
concentrated upon the effort to supply tho 
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reqiiimnents of the Ex[)(Mhtioiiary Force, '^riie 
pur|)c)S(‘S for which acrophiiK's would bo 
roipiirod in land warfare wore (‘numerated as 
follows : (a) K('connaissaiioc, (h) prevention of 
enemy’s reconnaissance, (c) intercommunica- 
tion, (d) observation of artillery lire, (e) inflic- 
tion of damage on the enemy. For the Expe- 
ditionary F<jrce of (i divisions and 1 Cavalry 
Division Ihe following establishments wen* 
laid down : 

ileadtpiariers. 

7 Aeroplane Squadrons, each y^roviding 12 
aercjydanes. 


1 iMrship and Kite Squadron, jirovidiiig 2 
airships and 2 flights of kites. 

1 biiuj of Communication Flying Corj:)s 
Worksho]). 

It was reckoned that the minimum numboi’ 
of traint^d fly(*rs should be tw^o ]x'r aeroplane, 
of wh(.)m one should Ixj an olljcer, though in tlu* 
ease of one-seat.ed machines both should be 
oHicers. For ])urjK)ses of calculation, however, 
one oflieer and one non-(*ommission(.‘d onic(*r 
were allowtid. On this basis llu^ flyta’s nxyuiretl 
for the 7 scyuadrons were (‘mimeratc'd as 
follows : Onicors, 7 commanders and 81 
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othora ; non-commissioned officers, 7 sergeants 
end 84 others. In addition, a Reserve calculated 
rin a basis of 100 per cent, for 0 months’ wastage 
exactly doubled the nnrnliers, making a total 
of 182 ofTieors and 182 non-commissioned 
oflicers, besides a considerable force of “ air 
mochanies ” ranking lower. Sheds for the 
aeroplanes were also to be providt^d for ust' in 
the field. The whoh* of this computation was 
regarded as a uTir establishment, to be com- 
pleted as rajiidly as jiossililc. Tlit' Mt‘morandum 
re(M)gnized the gn'at advantagi' of the airship 
in biMUg able not only to transmit wiri‘h‘ss 
m(‘ssages, but to receive tluan also, and to 
transmit them to gri‘ater distances than the 
a(‘roplane, but declared that- for tlu* purposes 
of the Rx^iedit ionary J^’orct' “any imim‘dial(‘ 
(‘xtension of tlie existing capiipment of airshijis 
is unneeessar\’.” In conclusion it insisti‘d upon 
th(‘ importance of cross-country flights as an 
(‘ssential part of tlu' training of military airimai, 
and announced eiTtain st(‘[)s that w(‘i'c to lx* 
taki'ii to mak(‘ provision for thest* through 
cooperation with private ent(‘rprise. to tlu* 
encouragement of wliich, as also of nu*t(‘oro- 
logical investigation, atlc'ution was being 
d(*vot('d. 

The Military ^\’ing canu* into cxistenci* on 
May l.‘k 1012, on which datt* the Air* Rattalion 
and its Reserve were absorbed into it. 

This great scheme was haih'd with welcome in 


The Tnnes^ whose Aeronaut ea’ rorrespondi'nt 
declared : 

It is Imnlly too iiaich tQ say that now, for tho first 
time, lh(* (Jovorumcnt show that they taUo flying 
si'runisly and that they iMt<*ial that the British Navy 
aiul Army shall he (Mjuippoil, at tho t*arlit*st possihlti 
inumcnl, with a siillicioiicy ot tho human and mochjinical 
instriimonts of aerial warfare to brit)g them u|) to, and, 
if is hopinl, 1o surpass, the standard in this respect 
alivady aimt*d at by other Croat I’owers. 

The s(‘ntcnc(*s ali’t'adv f|uol('d fi-om Sir .lohn 
Ti-ciich's dispatclu*s throw into almost startling 
relief the progress our young(*st military corps 
had made towards tlu* nltMimiu'iit of this idi'al 
within a period of h'sstlum two years and a half. 

Tlu* Royal Flying Corps showed from the very 
first, in its vigorous capacity for growth, con- 
\'iiu*ing proof of a. lualthy constitution. \ot only 
did its ruimhcis and its ])lant incrcasi* with 
rapidity, hut the organization itsidf d(wclo])cd 
l)(*yond tlu* original limits of the scheme. It 
had (*xist(‘<l little more than a y(*ar wiien it w»i.s 
found iu*c(‘ssary to establish at tlu* W'jir ()flic(* 
a sepandf*. 1 )(‘partm(‘nt to administer tho 
Military Wing of the Air Seivict*. The new 
post of 1 )irector-( Jcncral id' Mililai^ Aeronautics 
wjis created, and Brigadi(‘r-( Jt*iu‘ral David (now 
Major-( J(‘ncral Sir David) Henderson, D.S.O., 
was s(‘l(‘(*t(‘d Jis its first occupfint. He wjis 
hims(*lf a et'rtificalcd airman and an oBiccr of 
tlu* Royal h'lying Corps K(‘scr\’e. Hurtht‘r 
consid('ral)le changes (‘unu* to ])ass hefon* long. 
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ZEPPELIN SHED AT DUSSELDORF. 
This photo^iraph was taken from a Zeppelin. 


On January 1, 1914, the Army airships were 
turned over to the Navy. It hud been found 
advisable for various reasons to iiiakc^ a clear 
line of division between the lighter-than-air 
machines and the heavier-than-air machines, 
and to administer them separately. The whole 
of the former were allotted to the Naval Wing, 
although such airships as were suitable for 
purposes of land warfare were to be lield at the 
disy)osal of the Army when required ; while the 
Army was to devote its whoh^ effort, liencefortli 
to the heavier-than-air service. Some of the 
ollicers of the Military Wing ])assed over with 
the airships into the Naval Wing. 

This change was followed a few months later 
by a development of the Naval Wing itself in the 
direction of greater independence from t he Army 
and closer incorporation in the structure of the 
Navy. It did not cease to be the “ Naval Wing ” 
of the Royal Flying Corps, but at the same time 
it acquired the new and more distinctive title of 
“ The Royal Naval Air Service,” and became 
in effect a new branch of the Royal Navy, in 
some respects analogous to the Royal Marines, 
although with regulations to suit its own 
peculiar requirements. Officers and men belong- 
ing to it were to be promoted independently of 


their rank in the Navy ; and, on the other hand, 
civilians might enter as officers, on engagements 
which would enable tliem if they proved suitable 
to make a career in the Royal Naval Air 
Service, while holding a position of entire 
equality with officers of the Navy and Marines 
who were of the sauu? grade and seniority. 
Civilians who so entered were to go to sea for a 
definite period in each year, in order that tliey 
might learn to identify themselves closely with 
the Navy and might acquire its traditions. 
They were to be required on entering to sign an 
engagenu'nt to serve f(nir years, with four years 
more in the Royal Naval Air Reserve. 

The administration of tho Royal Naval Air 
Service rested with the Admiralty, and con- 
sisted of : 

The Air Department, Admiralty. 

Tho Central Air Office at Sheerness. 

The Royal Naval Flying School at Fast- 
church. 

Tho Royal Naval Air Stations. 

All types of aircraft that might from time to 
time be employed for naval purposes. 

A portion of the staff of the Central Flying 
School was drawn from tho Naval Wing. 

Officers in the Roval Naval Air Service were 
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graded in the following ranks. The words 
within brackets indicate the relative rank in the 
regular naval service : 

Wing Captain (Captain, R.N.) ; Wing Com- 
niander (Commander, K.N.) ; Squadron Com- 
iiiander, when in command ( Lieutenant -Com- 
mander, R.N, ) ; Squadron Commander, when not 
ill command, Flight Coiimiander, and Flight 
Lieutenant (Lieutenant, R.N., of various degrees 
of seniority) ; Flight Sub -Lieutenant (Sub-JJeu 
tenant, R.N.) ; Warrant Oflicer, 1st and 2nd 
(hades. 

All promotions were by selection. 

As to the men of the Royal Naval Air 
Service, all classes of ratings on the active list 
of the Navy were eligible for selection to servo ; 
and it was expressly laid down that the service 
embraced emtjloymcnt in connexion with any 
typo of aircraft, in any part of the world, either 
ashore or afloat. 

The Air Department at the Admiralty was 
placed under a Director, and at the outbreak 
of the War this post was filled by Captain 
Murray F. Sueter, R.N., the recently appointed 
(and first) Director of the Air Department. The 
Central Air Office w'os at Sheerness, under the 
Inspecting Captain of Aircraft. Under him also 
were the (Commanding Oflicer of the Naval 
Airship Section, the (.Commander of the Naval 
Flying School at Fastchurch — who when the 
war broke out was the brilliant airman, Wing 


Commander Charles R. Samson — and the 
Commanding Officers of the Naval Air Stations 
round the coast. The Commandant of the 
Central Flying School, as wo have seen, was 
placed under the Director of Military Aero- 
nautics at the War Office, but was himself a 
naval oflicer. 

Naval Air Stations existed at various places 
round the coast, and the number was being 
steadily increased. By the summer of 1914 
there were seven, at |tho following places : 
Isle of Grain, Calshot, Felixstowe, Yarmouth, 
Kingsnorth (on the Medway, a fow miles below 
Chatham), Fort George (Invorncss-sliire), and 
Dundee. Of th(*se, Kingsnorth was an airship 
station, like the Farnborough station inland, 
which it was to supersede as headquarters of 
the Airship St?ction as soon as completed; 
the rest wore seaplane stations. The men at 
the seaplane stJitions occupied the old 0)ast- 
guard buildings and took over the C(j*istguard 
duties. 

The term “ seaplane ** was adopted by the 
Admiralty in 1913 to denote the naval hydro- 
plane, or hydro-aeroj)lane, an aeroplane wliich, 
in the place of wheels for alighting on the 
ground, had floats, various in design, for 
supporting it upon the water. Great i)rogri*ss 
had boon made' in this country both in the 
invention and in the provision of siuih machines, 
which could rise from, arid alight, travel, or 
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rest upon, the surface of the sea, even when 
not entirely calm. When the airships were 
handed over to the Navy at the beginning of 
1914, and the aeroplanes were allotted to the 
Army, this specialized form of aircraft was 
retained by the Admiralty as a distinctly naval 
instrument. It was tried with success at the 
Naval Manoeuvres of 1913, when the cruiser 
Hermes (wliich was sunk on Oct. 31, 1914, by a 
(lerman submarine) was fitted with a launching 
platform and accommodation for several sea- 
I)lanes on board, in order that these might bo 
submitted to an oxhaastivo test. A largo num- 
ber of fliglits were made, and as a result of the 
experience so gained it was decided to provide 
for the Navy a special vessel as a seaplane- 
carrying ship. At tlie same time advances 
were made in the? designing of the seaplanes 
theinselv(‘s, and, although many competing 
makes had been adopted (jxperimen tally in the* 
service, tlu? dovelopment of certain standard 
types for war purposes progressed rapidly. In 
the gnnit fleet asscmblcHl for inspection by the 
King at Spithead about a fortnight before war 
was declared an imposing array of aircraft 
formed the most noxel feature, and in the 


Solent, off Gilkicker Point, two dozen seaplanes 
rode at moorings alongside the ships. They 
had arrived and taken up their stations through 
the air, and they manmuvred between or over 
the great lines of battleships and cruisers, 
sometimes on the surface of the water, some- 
times on the wing aloft, like so many gigantic 
seabirds. One, a Short machine, with a 14- 
cylinder Gnome engine of 160 horse -power and 
a speed of about 78 miles per hour, had a total 
weight - with pilot and passenger, wireless 
eqiupment, and fuel and oil for five hours on 
board — of over 3,000 lb. Another, a Sopwith 
machine of 200 horso-power, carried and could 
lire a IJ -pounder gun. 

It is impossible to give statistics or anything 
like full particulars of our equipment in aircraft , 
anti-aircraft guns, and kindred matters ; for 
details of this kind were, in this coimtry as 
elsewliero in Kuropc, sedulously (joiicealed ; 
hut some facts had been made public in Minis- 
terial speeclu's or oflaaal publit^ations. The 
numlx'r of tiirships in our possession was known, 
and was very f(‘w. In this department we had 
allowed ourselv^es to be far outstripped, espe- 
eially, of course, by Germany. We possessed 
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FRENCH AEROPLANE AITACKING A GERMAN TAUBE (ON THE LEFT). 


none at all of the larger “battle” elass, to 
which the Zep])eliris belonged; but a contract 
had been made with Messrs. Vickers for a larg (5 
ripd airship, to l)e built in England on the same 
general lines and of the same descri[>tion as 
the latest type of Ze])pelin, and with about 
the same displacement. With airshij)s of the 
second class, for mine-laying and scouting, 
more progress had been made. An Astra-Torres 
ship, the most striking peculiarity of which was 
the shape of her envelope, which looked like 
three sausages tied in a bunch, giving a cross- 
section like; the ace of clubs, liad been delivered 
e.irly in 11)14 by the Astra Company of Paris. 
She had a displacement of seven tons, was fitted 
with two 200 h.p. Chenii engines, and had at- 
tained tlie remarkable speed for a vessel of this 
class of 51*1 miles per hour. A Parseval airship 
of 8*0 tt>ns since iiu*reascd to 10 tons was 
delivered from Germany in the summer of 
1913. 8 ho had two 180 h.p. engines and a 
speed of 42 miles an hour. Hoth these were* of 
the non-rigid type. A second Astra-Torres, 
with a displacement of 12 tons, was under 
c mstruction for us in France. Messrs. Vick<*rs 
had contracted to supply three? non-rigid ships, 
and Messrs. Armstrong, who had r€?cently 
added a department for the building of airships 
to their extensive business, had undertaken to 
supply three 15-ton ships of a new Italian 


s.Mui-rigid design, known as tin? Forlanini. The 
a'rships taken over from tlu‘ Army were small, 
and useful rather for training and experimental 
work than for purposes of war. 4'hey con- 
sisted of th(‘ Fit a of 3*5 tons, the Delta of ry',i 
tons, the Gamma of 3*4 tons, and the? Ik‘ta of 
1*2 tons, bcsid(‘s the airship built by Mr. 
Willows, No. 2 , which had b(vn renovated anti 
brought up to tlate for use in training. 

Airshij)s recpiire sh<?ds. Of these (Jermany 
had a large supply, which s1h‘ was rapidly 
increasing, (treat Britain, on lh(‘ other hand, 
was only Ix'ginning to providt‘ tlaan. TIu* 
biggest we pos.s('ssed w(‘r(! th(‘ two tix(*d slauls 
at Farnborougb. built in 1909 and 1911, each 
300 f(M't in l(‘ngt}). In place* of tliesc, which 
were ultimately to be removed, the Admiralty 
were constructing at the new Kingsnorth 
airship station two sh(‘ds (iOO f<*('t long and 
80 fee't high, but of different breadths - 
120 feet and lOO tec't. The? larg(*r t)f these was 
of German make*, but was being erected by 
Mt'ssrs. Vie*ke‘rs, whe) we're* putting up a similar 
she'el at their e)W'n we)rks e)n Waln(?y Island, 
ni'ar Ih^’row’, wlu're th(\v were about to build 
the rigid airship for wdiich they held the? ceai 
tract. These* tw'o Ge*rman-mado she'ds we)uld 
lu)ld fe)ur 10 -te.)n shi|)s e*ach, or two rigids. 
It w'as in cenitemf)latiejn alse) to ere*ct ane)th(r 
slicd in Norfe)lk. The small canvas pe)rtable? 
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KATTRKY OF Ml I RAILLEUSES USED 
FOR BRINGING DOWN AEROPLANES. 


slu'd at Karnborougli and the shod at Worin- 
N\()od SfTid)s -only .‘100 loot lon^ and destitute* 
of e([uii)nu*nt wc'iv (ho only otlior things of 
tho kind vv(^ had to sliow. 

Of soaplanos tho Navy possessed in Maroh, 
1014, a total (»f ()2, hut this spc'oios of craft was 
uiuh'rgoing raf)id dov«'Iopnu*nt in both nunibe*rs 
and power. They had already reached a stage 


at which they could drop formidable explosives 
upon hostile vessels, and could signal 120 miles 
effectually by wireless telegraphy, and they 
had even received wirelt^ss messages while in 
the air. At the same date there were 125 
ofTieers and 500 men in the Naval Air Service, 
with a rapid prospective increase of numbers 
in view. During the year 1913 the Naval 
Wing had accomplished flights of 131,000 miles, 
in all weathers and mainly across country. 

The Military Wing had been undergoing 
similar dc’vt'lopment, and had made great 
progress in the matter of the aeroplanes to 
which its el forts wt're now n'stricted. Tn the 
original scheme, it will be remembered, when 
the Koyal Flying (^orps was t'stablishcd in 
1912, tlie provision of eight squadrons was 
aimed at, of which seven were to bt^ aeroplane 
s([uadrons and oiu* an airship squadron. Tho 
latb'i* was retained upon the ('stablishnu'iit as 
an additional scpiadron of aeroplaru^s when the 
airships wen* handed ovc'i* to the Navy, but by 
the summer of 1914 it had not been aetually 
fornu'd. Kach scpiadron w as to be prepared at 
any giveii moment with 12 machines instantly 
ready for a(‘tiv(j service in wair. These were 
organized in three “ flights ” of four aero])lanes 
apiece, nnu'li as a batt<'ry of artill(*ry is dividt'd 
into s(ictions. But expt'riiaice showed that for 
every ma(4hne required to be ahvays rt'ady for 
instant s<*rvice it was nec'essary to have two 
machines in hand ; const‘(juently the eight- 
scjuadrons necessitated a stock of, in round 
numbers, 200 machines. In addition, 50 more 
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\\ant(Hl lor Mu* (Viitral Flying Scliool, the* (*(|ui|)mi*nt for supjily and n'pair^ upon 

besidfs a large* pre)vision of spare* parts, and, w liie*h 1 lu'ir contimie'el ollie'ie'ncy de'pe iuls. 

of f.oursi*. a proper ecpiipincnt of nccessorie's The exen'lleaie-e* e)f ( lie* “ H. F.” inae/liin'o j)re>])a. 

for re])airs, ete. 'I'liis made the establishment bly eont ribiit(‘d its share* teiwards scenring that 

eif a(*ro])lane's fe)r full e(|uipm(*i»t of the Kxpe*- “ indiviehial aseendane*y ” nvea* the aircraft e)f 

<lit ionary Force and the (Vntral Schejol 250 in the* t*iu*my te.) \vhi(*h Sir deihn Frene-h has beirne* 

all, when the whole eight- scpiadrons should be such e*mphatic te*stimony. It is stale*d eai eom- 

com])l('te. Te)wards this tejtal, according to petent aiitheirity te) have* pre)ve‘el its siipi'i'ieirit y 

Feilonel Se'e'ly’s st.ate‘me*nt in the^ Hejuse' e»f in t\ve> epialitie'S of pi’ime* im[)oi*l ane-e, name'ly, 

Commons in Fe*})ruary, 19 14, the Army at that spe*e*el anel e*limbing ])owe*r. 'The* se'conel is 

date posse^sse'd 101 machines, having struck eel’f harelly, if at all, h-ss valuable^ than the* lirst ; tea* 

52 fre)m, and added 100 new eme*s te), the te)tal to be* able te) e)utclimb yeiur e‘iK*my is prae*l ie ally 

e)f 113 that e*xisted at the*, end of the* pre*vious to e*se*jipe him. l>y getting above* him you 

July. No doubt this number had been in- acepure* e*ommanei e)f all me'theiels eit attae-k. 

ereaseel before the beginning of the war. The Climbing pejwe'i* is, indeeel, te) aircraft mue*h the* 

machines were e:)f various type;s, b\it tliat most same* as the* peisse^ssion ejf the* we>athe*r gauge* to 

approved and comprising the majority in use? linc-e)f-battle’> shi[)s in the ejel days el sailing 

was a product of the Royal Aircraft Factory, navies. If the i)e.)sition of gre*ater idtitude* ele)e s 

eve)lved after careful scientific and practical not in itself secure safe_*ty, sei that e*se*ape? by 

e?xporime.*nt in this country. It is known as flight afte*r all be'cejmes ne*cess)iry, ye)ii st ill hav * 

the and exists in a variety of some- the advantage*, inasmucli as by eliving at the* 

what differing designs. In the field aero- start you can secure an e*ne)rmous initial spe'cd 

planes arc attended by motor-cars conveying of flight. The carbine, the* rev olver, bombs an. I 
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METHOD OF DROPPING AlR BOMBS FROM AN AEROPLANE. 


multiple j darts - the dreaded Htoel filches — are 
among the weapons at tlio disposal of the air- 
man holding the upper position ; moreover, he 
can head his adversary off by diving into his 
lino of flight. The Hritiah “ I3.K.” machine is 
al.so declared to bo liandier in steering than the 


(hTinan “ Taube,” and much quicker in re- 
sponse to its controls. 

Its advantages were at once turned to full 
account by our brilliant and accomplished 
airmen, os soon as opportunity was given them 
in actual warfare. 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
PROBLEM, 


The Anulo-Cehman and Austro-Slav Trodlems Their Cowkxion— Okigins ok Avainw — 
The Holy Roman Empire— The 1848 Revolution— Austria and Hunoarv -The ‘-Comi-ro- 
MiSE ” — Francis Joseph’s Policies — Position of the Crown— Racial DisTKiBirTioN Anai.vsed 
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Serb Campaicn — Forged Evidence — Austro-German Relations — Subordination ok Austrian 
Interests — The Balkan Wars— The Srra.tf.vo Murdkiis -'I’hi^. Rksuonsihility of IIunoarv 
— Some Authors of the War. 


F ew iirohloins could liave seoined at 
first sight more entirely separate than 
the rivalry between Gcnnajiy and 
Great Britain and the fend lietween 
Austria-Hungary and the Slav populations 
witliin and without her borders, 'Pluy Mere 
localized in dilferent regions and appoari'd to 
involve quite distinct interests. But history 
shows that when problems of tliis kind reach a. 
certain state of tension tliey exereist^ a fatal 
attraction upon each other ; and these two 
questions wore, as a matter of fact, much less 
distinct than might have been su[)po.scd. 
Amidst very differing circumstaiu*es the same 
powerful idea was at Mork — th(^ cause of 
Gonnanism. Tn Germany, the heart of tlie 
nice, it displayed itself as a dclibcralo bid for 
world-dominion, prompted by the new gospel 
of power. In Austria-Hungary it took the 
form of an attempted chastisement of the 
Slav — the last stage of a long warfare which 
had begun when Austria was a medieval duchy. 
VVhether this policy w'as primarily inspired by 
German or by Hungarian feeling, tlie main- 
tenance of Austria-Hungary’s position in South- 
Eastern Europe was recognized at Berlin as a 
Gorman interest. It is this wliich imites the 
two cases, and explains why the murder of the 
Vol. II.- -Part 19. 


Austrian Heir-Presumptive in a Bo-siiian (own, 
followed by the Austro -Hungarian ultimatum 
to Serbia, laid a train of consequence whicli w as 
to be felt in every tosvn and village of llie 
United Kingdom. 

Austria came into exist (Mice in tlie Middle 
Ag(‘s as a southern outpost of tlie Teuton 
again.«t the Slav. As she absorbed large.' Slav 
populations in her own realm, this .^ide' of her 
policy faded into the background, from which 
it. only emerged again with dLstiiKAiif.-s in the 
twentieth century. She soon occupied luM’self 
with otliGi' tasks and larger amhilioiLS, Rudolf 
of Hahshurg brought her, in the thirt(.MMitli 
centiuy, the imperial title and the grandiose 
but unsubstantial dignities of tho Holy Roman 
Empire. They gave her tho right t o supriMi mey 
in Germany, and the astuteness of her ru]( is 
gave her tho po\MT to make it eifoclive. J’ho 
extraordinary Habsburg talent for match- 
making enabled her patiently to lay field by 
tield, not only in (Germany, but in the XethiT- 
lands, in ’Spain, and in Italy, and gave rise to 
tho saying that while otlier nations made war.<, 
Austria had only to make marriages. She long 
dominated Germany; and for a moment, on 
tho accession of Charles V., the greatest Hal is- 
burg ill history, she seeiiK'd likely to dominate 
197 
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[SecbM, Vienna. 

THE KAISER AND THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR. 


^-he world. But a division of the empire — too 
vast and miH(!(*llaneous for a single ruler — 
inevitably followed ; and in the seventeenth 
century the ravages of the Thirty Years’ Wft»' 
with the rise of Franco as a groat military 
monarchy, began to undermine Austria’s 
imperial position in Gonnany. The aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia unds’’ Frederick the (Jreat still 
more deciidedly challenged her claim to the 
control of Gonnan interests. In 1806, while 
the Napoleonic wars were breaking up the map 
of Kurope, Francis IT. of Austria recognized in 
tlioory what was already becoming a fact, and 
took the title of hereditary Emperor of Austria, 
in <'X(diango for that of Holy Roman Emperor, 
wdiicli liad descended from Charlemagne. 
Austria’s r<'al position was defined. She had 
surrendered her patent of ( lorman sovereignty. 
Her power was now definitely localised in the 
Habsbiirg dominions and .settled there on the 
dynastic basis of allt‘giance to the Habsburg 
House. She was still, as .she issued from the 
struggle against Napoleon, territorially a most 
imposing State ; for, though she hod sur- 
rendered the Netherland.s and the lost Hab-sburg 
domains upon the Rhine, she had acquired, in 
addition to her broad dominions in central 
Europe, tho Illyrian and Dalmatian coastlands, 
and a great block of territory in Northern Italy 
which formed tho kingdom of Lombardy- 
Venetia. On the strength of this she still 


dominated German politics as long as the 
old system of disimited German States 
survived. 

The chief political ideas of the nineteenth 
cent\iry wore liberty and nationality, and each 
presented Austria with a crucial problem to 
solve. For a generation after the battle of 
Waterloo she was governed on Metternich’s 
principle of iron resistance to change. No doubt 
it was for this reason that when the fateful 
“March Days’’ of 1848 shook tho Habsburg 
throne to its foundations, and Austria was con- 
fronted at once with revolt in Italy and revolu- 
tion in Vienna, in Hungary and in Croatia, she 
failed disastrously to deal with the constitu- 
tional problem, and showed her recognition 
of nationalities mainly by using one race 
against another. She turned her composite 
army against Italy, the Germans against the 
Czechs, the Croats against tho Magyars, called 
in a Ruasian army to complete tho work, 
and then lapsed into ten years of repression 
even more sordid than tho era of Mettomich. 
Her best excuse is that the cau.se of hberty 
w’as bound up with nationalist claims whieJj 
threatened tho unity of the empire, but for 
her ruthless victory a price had to bo paid. It 
was paid in part when France and Piedmont 
took up arms for Northern Italy in 1859 and 
Austria found herself powerless to prevent its 
liberation after the battle of Solferino because 
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reactionary government had left her without 
any moans to go on with the struggle. The 
rest of the penalty was exacted in 1866, when 
Prussia compelled Austria to decide by arms 
tlie question which State was to control the 
future of Germany. The minor German king- 
doms took Austria’s side, but the swift advance 
of the Prussian armies upset all calculations, 
and after six weeks’ war Austria was decisively 
beaten and Bismarck had settled once for all 
that German unity would be established under 
J Prussian leadership. More than this, Austria 
was by the battle of Sadowa definitely driven 
outside Germany. What 1806 had foreshadowed, 
186() realized. Her solo link with Germany 
now was the Gorman population inside lior 
borders, and that was only one element in her 
strangely miscellaneous empire. Her ambitions 
could only lie Oiist wards. Her whole future 
depended on her adopting a wise internal policy 
which would satisfy the claims of her mixed 
populations, and breathe into them the sense 
of common interests and a common destiny. 
Perhaps this demanded superhuman statesman- 
ship ; it proved, in any case, far beyond the 
sagacity of the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
his advisers. 

The great question for Austria when she scit 
her house in order in 1867 was how to deal with 
Hungary. Hungary, like every other part of 
the empire, had racial problems of her own, 
but she had been effectively dominated for 
centuries by lier original conquerors, the 
Magyars, a high-spirited aristocracy alien in 
race both to the Germans and the Slavs, filled 
with a strong sense of their past glories and 
constitutional privileges, and firmly believing 
in their mission to govern loss distinguished 
peoples. They roused much sympathy in 
Western Europe by their brilliant defence of 
political liberty in 1848, when they were only 
crushed after . Austria had mobilized the rest 
of her empire against them and called in 
Russian aid. At the height of the crisis the 
Emperor Ferdinand had sanctioned law^s 
which made Hungary almost an independent 
State, and though these wore afterwards with- 
drawn the Hungarians clung to the ideal they 
embodied and refused to recognize any arrange- 
ments for merging them in the rest of the empire. 

Himgary’s attitude had been a serious weak- 
ness to Aust.’*ia in the war of 1866, and directly 
this was over i*. was clear that a settlement must 
be arrived at. The most hopeful arrangement 
would have been one giving ^o the Czechs 
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of Bohoiuia and the Slavs in the southei*n 
part of the empire a|)i)roximately ecjual 
privileges with tliose of the (h'rinauis and the 
Magyars, and Bolcirc'di, the Austrian Premier, 
was in favour of a federallsing plan which 
would have done this. But Francis Joseph, 
on tlie nu)riH)W' of the war with Prussia, 
eherisluid the idea of revengt*, and his new' 
Foreign Minister, Beust, a Saxon, and a 
jealous enemy of llismarck, was willing to 
give Hungary her indoponden(‘e if he c^ould 
thereby get a solidarity of h'eling in case of 
w-ar. The st^ttlement of 1867 nilectod thiir 
state of mind ; it showed every sign of being 
made in an emergency. Instead of dealing 
comprohonsiv’cly with all tlu> races in the 
empire, it was a purely dual arrangement 
between Austria and Hungary, afte^r a nego- 
tiation in winch Hungary held the strong<‘r 
cards. The two countries came out of it 
a])paroritly equal partners, and “ Atistria- 
Hungary,” or the “Dual Monarchy,” became 
recognized names for what had before been 
only known as “ Austria.” The first link 
betw’een them was the person of the Monarch — 
“ Emperor ” in Austria and “ Apostolic King ” 
in Hungary. The second was fheir common 
share in tliree joint dej)artment.s of State — 
Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance. These 
departments were not directly responsible 
either to the Austrian or the Hungarian 
Parliaments, but to two Delegations of sixty 
members, chosen from each, and meeting in 
alternate years at Vienna and Budapest to 
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(Hscuss joint affairs and (‘stiinat('s. A (Customs 
Alliance, ronewabli* ovary t<‘n yoars, seitlod 
the eornmercial r(*lations of Austria and 
1 1 1 ingary . This was a matter for direct arrango- 
ineiit botwe<.‘ii the Ministries and Parliaments of 
llio two countries, and in ease* it lapsed Hungary 
retained the rigtit of regula ting htjr own economic 
interests as she pl<*ased. Such, in outline, was 
the famous “ Comjmimise ” or Ansgleich^ which 
goviTiied the internal relations of Austria- 
Hungary lip to 1914. 

It was just tht^ sort of arrangiMiient which 
looks ver> fair tin jiaper and demands an 
immense amount of mutual reasonableness 
in practice. This might bo hoped for from 
Francis Joseph, who had bec'n trained in 
the school of adNcrsily, and had a strong 
sense of his duties as a ruler. Tt might be 
hop(‘d for aiui was loyally given by the politi- 
cal leaders who lirst guided Hungary after 
tin:* settlement, statesmen of real distinction 
like Ueak and Aridrassy, who took a broad 
and far-sighted view of tlie settl<*ment they 
had made. Still, the Hungarians had ex- 
posed themselves to temptations to which 
sooner or later they were bound to yield. 
They liad created a position which overbalanced 
that of their partners in the Monarchy. Austria 
was not a thoroughly constitutionalized State 
like Hungary : her Constitution had been issued 
for lier at the Emperor’s pleasure, whereas that 


of Hungary had been an equal contract between 
the Magyar nation and the Crown. Nor did 
the character of the Austrian-Germans in the 
least resemble that of the Himgarians. The 
Hungarians were bom leaders, orators,' and 
politicians, and had been trained for centuries 
in the art of government. The Austrian- 
Germans were easy-going, pleasure-loving 
people, accustomed to having their govern- 
ment done for them. They could not even 
oppose to Hungary the compact racial strength 
w^hich she possessed. The Magyars of Hungary 
secured this by the simple expedient of procti- 
c^ally shutting out the other nationalities 
from the franchise, but in the Austrian lands 
the supremacy of the German element was 
challenged by the Slavs, who were actually 
more numerous, and in Bohemia, at least, 
had a sense of national patriotism and historic 
unity like that of the Magyars. After 1871, 
when German victories in France and the 
foundation of the German Empire robbed 
Austria-Hungary of any lingering desire she 
may have had for revenge or interference in 
German affairs, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
sought for a few months deliberately to promote 
the infiuonce of the Austrian Slavs at the ex- 
pense of the Austrian Germans. His efforts 
were checked by the combined opposition of 
Bismarck, Beust, and AndrAssy, and, until 
1879, Austrian-German influence in Austria 
was unchallenged. But from 1879 onwards 
Francis Joseph reverted to his plan of promoting 
Slav development, and the Austrian-Germans 
became oven less the equals of the Magyars 
than they had been before. 

The real countercheck to Hungarian self- 
assertion, in point of fact, has always lx)en, not 
Austria, but the Crown. It was only the im- 
mense influence of the Sovereign which kept his 
ill-assorted empire together, saved apparently 
impossible situations, and, it must be added, 
sometimes took liberties which would have betai 
the death-blow of any parliament. This suc- 
cess must not be ascribed to any extraordinary 
wisdom on the part of Francis Josei^h, amiable 
and devoted as his private character was. 
His public policy on occasions has been rather 
aptly compared to that of “a landlord who 
ignores the potty tyranny exorcised by his 
estate -agent and dismisses the agent only 
when revenue falls off or disturbances occur.” 
But he knew how to make a constant and tactful 
use of that remarkable blend of personal 
authority and dynastic prestige which the 
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Habsburgs have possessed beyond any other 
rnlers. They gained it, no doubt, because they 
were the one institution in which all the races 
of the empire shared, and boeause they had 
been in a real sense the makers of their realm. 
They wore the more popular since they luxd 
aggrandized it not so much by warfare, like 
the Hohenzollerns, as by statecraft of a personal 
kind. Even the heavy-handed policy of their 
sovf'rer moments liad not quite robbed them of 
popularity, and it had certainly paved the way 
for their unchecked power. In few times or 
countries has State action been more ruthlessly 
applied than it was by Ferdinand II. in en- 
forcing the Catholic Counter-T^eformation on 
unwilling subjects, by Joseph If. in laying 
out his backward dominions on ready-made 
philosophic principles, or by Metternich and 
Bach in stifling the soul of a people through 
oflicial tyranny. The accumulated result of 
this was an immense fund of pei*sonal 
authority for the Habsburgs. Francis .loseph 
drew freely on it, and cus ho and his peoples fared 
together through the occasional triumplis and 
the more frequent disasters, public and private, 
which marked his reign, the feeling grow that, 
whatever the shortcomings of Austria-Hungary 
might be, a really paternal relation had been 
established between the M<niarch and his 
subjects. 

Unfortunately, this did not prevent much 
dangerous friction from arising with Hungary 
wlien the patriotic generation of 1 807 had 
passed away. The most serious internal 
crisis which the Dual Monarchy went through 
was that which, from 1902 1 900, threatened 
the unity of the Monarchy in its most vital 
point the Army — and almost paralys(‘d the 
working of the whole constitutional machine. 
Tlie atlair showed how inflan inial)Ie was 
“Magyar Chauvinism,” and how littk? tin; 
Hungarian extremists cared for the common 
interests of the Monarchy when they ha i 
become excited ov(;r their own point of 
view. A quarrel arose be(;ause Bills had been 
presented to the Austrian and Hungarian 
Parliaments for an increase in tin; numbers ot 
the army, and the Govermiient had been ill- 
judged em)ugh tf) retain several thousand 
supernumerary recruits with the colours, 
pending the adoption of the Bills. This was 
enough for the Hungarian nationalists, who at 
once came out with the demand that the 
Magyar language should be used in commands 
to Hungarian regiments, or elsi; that the Bills 
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should bo withdrawn. The Crown was obliged 
to withdraw the Bills, though the Austrian 
Reichsrat had already passed those affecting 
Austria, and regarded them as a patriidie 
moasiue. But the conflict was far from 
<;alming down. ]\linistry succeeded Ministry 
in Hungary, government was almost brought 
to a standstill, and tlu; controvoi’sy went on 
raging as to how the extremist demands could 
be reconciled with the Sovereign’s [prerogatives 
as “supreme war-lord” and his unitary direc- 
tion of the arm3^ It was only ended by 
the Crown’s threatening Hungary with univf'rsal 
suffrage, wlun'eiipfui the Magyars grew so 
alarmed at the [prospc'ct of losing a [political 
a»soendancy that dt'pended on their narrow 
franchise that they were willing to compromise. 
But the dis[Puto had strained to the hist point 
of t<;nsion both Royal influ(;nce and Hungarian 
poli cy, and it had plact'd a deliberato slight on 
Austria by (pbliging her to repeal, at Hungary’s 
dictation. Bills which she had already passc;fi. 

It was by crises of this kind that tho relat i(Pns 
of the Austrian-Germans and the Magyars 
wore embittered, and if then; had been no 
coiuitoracting influence it is not very lik(;Iy 
that the framework of the Dual Monarchy 
would have survived up to 1914 without a 
change. But a common enemy is an excellent 
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political bond ; and tlio Austrian- Germans and 
the INIagyars wore both so apprehensive of the 
Slavs that they recognized an advantage in 
keeping together. Finally, the development 
of Slav States like Serbia and Bulgaria beyond 
the frontier, and the intense racial feeling among 
the Slav populations within it, established that 
real eoinrnunity of policy between Germans and 
Magyars which was one of the chief causes of 
the w ar. 

The whole question of the races in the erniiire 
which is at once the “ Austrian ” question and 
tlio etuestion of 1914, can only bo appreciated 
if wo realize how they are distributed and what 
is their relative weight. 

Taking the Austrian territories first, we find 
that according to the census of 1910 they con- 
tained aj)proxiinat(‘ly nine million (Jermans, 
nearly six million C/oelis and Slovaks, four 
million Pol(*s, three million Rulhenes, a. million 
Slovenes, 700,000 Serbs and (/roats, 700,U(H) 
Italians, and 200,000 Uumanians. It will be* 
seen that the Germans thus numbered only 
about a third of a [lopulation wliich was 
mainly Slav. 9’he Slav pc'oples fall, roughly 
six'aking, into three' groups. First come the 
“ Northern Slavs,” as they may be called, 
th(* G/echs, or Sla\'s of Bohemia, and the 
Slovaks in Moldavia, the contiguous jirovincc. 


They were isolated from the “ Southern Slavs’* 
by the two German -speaking provinces of 
Upper and Lower Austria. Bohemia, tho 
centre of this group, was a province with a 
distinct national consciousness and a long 
history, in wliich tho Hussite struggles and tho 
Thirty Years’ War had left an inofhiceable 
stamp on tho people. The ancient Bohemian 
kingdom dated from tho eleventh century, and 
had pa.ssed to tho Habsburgs in tho sixteenth. 
Ferdinand II. in the seventeenth cen tmy and 
Joseph II. in tho eighteenth had each con- 
tributed to extinguish it, Ferdinand by sup- 
pressing its free constitution, and Josej)!! by 
refusing to be crowned as King of Bohemia in 
its capital, Prague. None the less, the Bohe- 
mians had never really lost their sense of 
independent existence, and as the smaller 
nationalities revived in Ihirope during the 
nineteenth centm-y under the stimulus of tlie 
nationalist movement, tho Czech race and 
Cz(‘ch language increased until nearly three- 
quarters of those provinces eonkl he rt'ckonod 
Slavonic. Their c(aiimercial importance* Bo- 
htiinia stood first among tbe^ Austrian provinces 
as regards iiidiLstry, and had hccome a groat 
nuimifactming centre- made it impossible for 
them to bo ignored ; and their lively intolJigeiicc 
was sure to make the most of political oppor- 
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tunitios. In tho education of the people they 
had advanced beyond any other Austrian 
province. 

Tho next great Slav group after the Czeclxs 
and Slovaks was to bo found in Austrian 
Poland, which formed the province of Galicia. 
Galicia, the north-eastern corner of tho empire, 
was the largest of the Austrian lands. It was 
dominated, politically speaking, by the Poles, 
though relatively they were not much more 
numerous than the Ruthones. Between these 
two Slav peoples tho relation was that of 
master and subject. Tho Poles, like (heir 
fellow-countrymen in Germany and Russia, 
belonged to the hapless race which, after a 
brilliant if wayward liistory, had lost their 
unity and independence through their own 
factiousness and the greed of their more power- 
ful neighboiu's. Those of them who had fallen 
to Austria’s sliaro were very much hotter off 
than tho Poles in Germany or Russia, for 
Austria had thought it best to conciliate 
them by giving them a large share of autonomy 
and confirming their supremacy over the 
Ruthones. In fact, if she had not done so she 
woidd have found it difficult to induce the Poles 
to vote for tho settlement of 1807. The 
Ruthenians were racially the same people as 
tho latti ' Russians, tlieir tioighbours atu'oss the 
frontier, who inliabitod tho wide Ukraine region 
of the Russian Empire. There was always a 
potential menace to Austrian rule in Galicia 
through the presence of this large Russian 
element, indistinguisliablo from their 30 million 
kinsmen in the neighboming governmenls of 
the Czar. They were divided from the Poles 
not only by race but by religion, tho Poles being 
ardent Roman Catholics, while the Ruthencs 
belonged either to the Orthodox Church or the 
“ Greek United,” which combines Roman 
Catholic doctrine with Orthodox rites. More 
I’eccntly Austria changed her policy and began 
to encourage the Rutlienes, aiming apparently 
at the creation of a now Ruthono border 
province which might prevent them from 
hankering after Russia. This was not very 
agreeable to the Poles, who also had to compete 
with a largo Jewish population, holding most 
of Galicia’s commerce in their hands — a fact of 
importance in view of the largo transit trade 
with Russia in the east. 

The third substantial Slav group in the Aus- 
trian Empire were the Slovenes. These were 
chiefly to be found in the southern provinces of 
iStyria, Carinthia, and Camiola, specially tho 
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latter. Being a lr{i(*(al)lo p(‘()[)lo without an 
uncomfortably historic past, I lay had been more 
liberally treated than most of the Austrian Slavs 
in the mat tor of their ]angua;^(‘, and had pre- 
s(‘rved their identity without giving political 
trouble. The Serbs and Croats, tho other block 
of “ Southern Slavs,” weri^ chiefly of importaiico 
in connexion A\ ith tlnar brcthrtai under direct 
Hungarian ruk) in Croatia, where tho racial 
question, as wc shall see, was acute. Finally, 
(lu^ Italians in 'Tirol and tho 'Tnaitino and 
Istria must not be forgotten. They were still 
another disiordant element in tho polyglot 
empire, vociferous out of all proportion to their 
numbers and im])ortance, but a perpetual 
anxiety both to Austria and Italy, because they 
kept alive tho old grievance of “ rrre.d(mtism,” 
recalled the time, not far distant, when Austria 
had tyrannized ov()r some of tho fairest lands 
of Italy, and prompted the question why 
Austria should still detain this Italian renmant. 

Siu*h was the miscellaneoiLS grouping of races 
in Austrian territory, without reckoning for the 
moment the equally crucial questions of tho 
same kind which belonged to Hungary. In the 
main it was a problem of German and Slav, 
and tho Slavs were in a majority. Prom the 
time of the Dual Settlement, save for a brief 
interlude in 1870, up to the conclusion of tho 
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Austro -German Alliance*^in 1879, Austrian policy 
favoured the Germans ; but after the conclu- 
sion of the Alliance it took a new turn, ^aiid 
proceeded to favot^ the Slavs at the expense 
ot the Germans. It may have been monj 
than a coincidence indeed, (hat almost directly 
after the German victories of 1870 over tlie 
French, Francis Joseph dield out hopes t o 
Bohemia of a constitution on the Hungarian 
model, and led the Czechs to believe that lie 
might be crowned as King of Bohemia at 
Prague. This, of course, would have delighted 
the {Slavs, but it w'ould liavc upset the Dual 
basis of the empire, and the Austrian-Germans 
and the Hungarians alike united to prevent it. 
Francis Joseph had to recede from his position, 
and the later developments of his Slav policy 
w(‘re less demonstrative. None the less, it was 
steadily carried out through tlie last (piarter 
of the nineteenth century by the Emperor and 
a Slav-Clnricnl majority, led first by (Joimt 
Taaffe and then by Count Badoni. It was the 
will of the Emperor rather than the will of the 
people which prevailed, but political conditions 
were equalized and a surprising sign of confi- 
dence m democracy was given in 1 906 by the 
establishment of luiiversal suffrage. The result 
of this, combined with a redistribution of seats, 
was that 269 Slav deputies were sent to the 
Lower House of the Austrian Roichsrat as 


against 233 Austrian-Germans. Even with the 
deputies of “ Latin **' race the Germans were 
still in a minority compared with the Slavs, and 
as the electoral law made parliamentary con- 
tests between different races impossible, tliis 
meant that the Slavs were placed permanently 
in a majority, especially as the Italian deputies 
cooperated with them rather than with the 
Germans. So far as Austria was concerned, 
therefore, the Slavs had won their way to a 
very tolerable ])osition ; tliey predominated in 
the Beichsrat, even if the administration was 
still German. The Slav question would pro- 
bably have solved itself if it had not been for 
the acute form in which it reappeared in Hun- 
gary and we have now^ to see what tlie con- 
ditions were in that half of the Dual Monarchy. 

In Hungary there were, in 1910, ton 
million Magyars, including a million Jews, 
two million Germans, nearly two million 
Slovaks, nearly three million Rumanians, 
the same number of Serbs and Croats, and 
400,000 Ruthenes. The Magyars chiefly occu- 
pied the gi'oat central plain of the Danube and 
the Theiss, and had kindred settlers long estab- 
lished eastwards, in Transylvania. They were 
neither Germans nor Slavs, and their origin and 
affinities have always been perplexing. Racially 
they w’ore akin to tho Finns, and l ad swept 
into Central Europe among the invading hosts 
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of the Dark Ages ; linguistically they belong, 
like the Tiu*ks and Mongols, to the Turanian 
family. The Magyar aristocracy of tho present 
day have kept a good deal of tho high spirit 
and gallantry which their ancestors displayed 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when they wore tho foremost champions of 
Europe against tho Turks. In the fifteenth 
centuiy Hungary had been one of the stroiig(ist 
and wealthiest of medieval States ; but the 
Turkish attacks and occupation thinned tho 
numbers of the Magyars greatly, and tho mixed 
population of the present day is tho resuK of 
the immigration which took place afterwards to 
fill up the land. It will be seen, however, that 
tho position of the Magyars in Hungary was 
relatively stronger than that of tho (lormans in 
Austrjia, and their numbers wore incretxsed by 
tho doliborato “ Magyarization ” of other races 
which they carried on in recent times. Nono 
tho less, they kept, much more d(‘cidodly than 
tho Austriaii-Clermans, tho character ot an 
aristocracy dominating over inferiors, and tho 
basis of this was a franchise which hiis been 
described as tho most illiberal in blurope, which 
gave votes to only 6 per cent, of tho population, 
and was, in fact, simply an instriiineiit for 
keeping the Magyars in power. Tiu'n^ wore 
two races whoso griovancM^ against tliem was 
particularly strong. Tho Kumnnians, wlio were 
mostly localized in Transylvania, wore treat (xl 
by tho Magycar minority practically as a suhjt;ct 
population, a condition all tho nioro galling as 
just across the frontier men of their own race; 
had built up tho indopondent kingdom of 
Kurnaiiia, tho earlk'st of tho Jhilkan kingdoms 
to roach stability and power. Tlu'n? was always a 
chance that tho cry might bo raised of llama ni a 
Irredenta, and schoinos for tho formation of a 
“ (Creator Rumania ” be formed on both sides 
of tho border. 

But a much more critical question was 
raised by tho largo population of Croats 
and S('rbs in Croatia-Slavonia, Istria, and 
Dalmatia — tho lands to the south of Hungary 
and those along the Adriatic coast. Hero 
was tho geiMu of tho real “ Southern Slav ” 
problem. Croatia, which had belonged to 
Hungary since the eleventh con tiny, was still 
ruled from Budapest. It had a one-Chaiubi'r 
assembly which dealt with public worship, 
education, justice and some provincial affairs ; 
but its important measures had to be counter- 
signed by the Minister who ropresentod Croatia 
in tho Hungarian Government. Tho effective 
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administration of the country was in tho liands 
of tho Ban or Viceroy, who, though nominaterl 
by the Crown, was practically both appointed 
and removable by tho Hungarian Bremier. 
Then^ had been one moment in tho nineteenth 
cent ury when tho Croats played an indepcaident 
part in history, with unfort unat(> nsiilts for 
tluanselves. That was in 1818, when .Tellat- 
chich, a (h’oat who held tho ofilco of Ban, used 
tho forces of his country on behalf of tho 
Austrian (lovernment against Hungary in the 
revolution which had torn tho empiro asundei*. 
It was Kossuth's intok'.rant Magsarism which 
led .Icllatihieii into th(‘ tidd agaifist him, anti 
made tho cause of Hungarian lilK^rty odioiis in 
(^roatian cyt's. Bt^twt'cn tlu> Croats and tho 
Russians, Hungary was subdut'd, but tho Croats 
diti not t‘Scapo from her dominion, and the recol- 
I(*ction of w'hat Jcllatchicli had done was not 
likt'ly to niak(‘ tho Magyars tender to Croatian 
feelings. Thf^ (Jroats and Serbs were held 
.sternly down and governed by r(?])ression or cor- 
ruption, or a combination of the two. As Fiinne, 
Hungary’s one port and outlet to the sea, lay in 
C-roatian territory, she had another »cason for 
not rclaxfng her grip in this quarter. So tho 
Croats and Sorbs remained in [)olitical thraldom, 
which might well have seemed hopeless till tho 
ri.s(‘ of Serbia and tho military triumphs of the 
Balkan States ga\'e a fresh stimulus to Southern 
Slav h'oling. But that bekaigs to a later phase, 
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which must be dealt with in its place ; here it 
need only be said that, while the treatment of 
f ho Serbs and Croats by Hungary was a serious 
(law in the Dual Monarchy, it did not become a 
pressing danger till the Balkan problem grew 
acute between 1908-1914. Its gravity was that 
it illustrated the r(5cklcss particularism of the 
Magyars in dealing w itli these racial questions — 
a frame of mind which might one day tlireaten 
the whole of Austria-Hungary with ruin. 
Austria, under pressure of circumstances, had 
l(^ariied to treat her Slav subjects in a fairly 
(comprehensive spirit. But Hungary remained 
Linteachable, and even her virtues seemed to 
become vices when she had to deal with the Slavs. 

On the morrow of the Kranco-Gorman War, 
however, the uncomfortable possibilities of the 
Slav question were still latent. What Austria- 
Hungary, like the rest of the world, had to do 
was to adapt herself to the new situatitm created 
by the foundation of the Gorman T^hupire and 
the overthrow of France. She frankly recog- 
nised the fait acco7npli. Under the guidance of 
Beust’s successor, Andrdssy, the last Hungarian 
statesman who played a really groat part on the 
European stage and refused to limit his vision 
by the interests of his particular race, she 
accepted her exclusion from Germany and put 
away her resentment tow tirds the new German 
Power. The first form which the cooperation 
with Germany took w^as the Tliree Empcroi*s’ 
r^caguo, not a formal alliance, but a more 
or loss personal understanding between the 
Sovereigns and Ministers of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. This lasted from 1872 
to 1877, and during that time it guaranteed 
Germany the fruits of her victory over France 
by condemning the latter to isolation, and it 
established a political entente between the 
Pow’ers of Central and Eastern Europe. But 
Russia did not remain in league wath the central 
European Powers. In 1879 a now combination 
was formed between Austria-Hungnr^' and 
Germany only. This was the Austro -(hnemun 
.‘\llianco which was still in force in 1914 and 
which, widened afterwards by the inclusion of 
Italy, was to bo knowm as the Triple Alliance. 
The terms of its tw'o operative clauses were 
published in 1888, and in vhnv of their great 
importance they may bo given hero ; 

Clause Should, contrary to the hope and 

against the sincere wish of the two high con- 
tracting parties, one of the two Empires bo 
attacked by Russia, the high conlracting parties 
are bound to stand by each other wdth the 


whole of the armed forces of their Empires, 
and in consequence thereof, only to conclude 
peace jointly and in agreement. 

Clause II . — Should one of the liigh contract- 
ing parties be attacked by another Power, the 
other high contracting party hereby binds 
itself, not only not to stand by the aggressor of 
its high ally, but to observe at least an attitude 
of benevolent neutrality towards its high 
co-contractor. 

If, however, in such a case, the attacking 
Power should be supported by Russia, cither 
in the form of active cooperation or by military 
measures menacing to the party attacked, the 
obligation defined in Clause I. of reciprocal help 
with the entire armed strength, comes im- 
mediately into force in this case also, and tlie 
war will then also be waged jointly by the tw o 
high contracting parties until the joint con(;lu- 
sion of peace.” 

In form it was a defensive alliance directed 
against Russia. Germany, f orescoing the possible 
Franco-Russian combination against her, did 
not want to have to meet Austria-Hungary 
also. Austria-Hungary did not want to have 
to fight Russia single-handed. It was not likely 
that Gonnaiiy would join Russia against her, 
but it was only too probable that if Germany ab- 
stained she would put in a claim at the peace for 
substantial compensations. Looking retrospec- 
tively at the alliance, we see that it only n^ached 
its full scope when France and Russia formed 
their counter-alliance afterwards. Its terms 
and liabilities were in themselves perfectly clear. 
But Austria-Hungary was not aware that 
w'ithin five years of its conclusion it had been 
midorimned by a secret agreement between 
Germany and Russia. This was Bismarck’s 
famous “ reinsurance treaty.” The old Chan- 
cellor enlivened his retirement by letting out 
the secret in 1896, and it threw a curious light 
on the diplomatic chessboard and particularly 
on Bismarck’s stratagems. It appeared that 
in 1884 the two Empires had made an agroe- 
ment that, if one of them was attacked, thtj 
other w-^ould remain benevolently neutral. Of 
course there was nothing in this arrangement 
whicli expressly contravened the terms of t he 
Austro -German alliance, as that provided simply 
against an attack by Russia on Austria-Hungary 
or Germany. The “ reinsurance treaty ” con- 
cerned itself only with the contingency of an 
aggressive attack on Russia. Bismarck even 
went so far as to maintain, in the controversy 
wdiieh followed his indiscretion, that it would be 
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a good thing if the whole Triple Alliance con- 
t'ludod similar treaties with llussia. ihit the 
impression was that he had been a little too 
clever. If Austria-Hungary and Russia had 
gone to war Germany would have had to decide 
^vhich was the aggressor— whether, in fact, she 
>vas to grant the Austrian demand for armed 
lielp or the Russian demand for benevolent 
neutrality. “ Too complicated,*’ was the epithet 
applied to this position by Bismarck’s succ(*ssor8 
in Germany, and they let the reinsurance treaty 
lapse. Austria-Hungary received Bismarck s 
disclosures calmly, but they were botmd to 


make her feel uncomfortable, and she ;:m\o 
signs of having taken them to heart. Witlmut 
departing from her obligations uiuk'r the 
German alliancis she drew closer to Russia, and 
in the next year, 1897, an Austro-Russian 
agreement was made for th(5 pursuit of a comnnai 
policy in the Balkans. 'Jdiis |)ut an end, for the 
time, 'to the rather dubious relationship of 
Austria-Hungary towards Russia during tlie 
last half-cenliuy. Russia had saved the Aust rian 
Erni^ire from disruption in the revolution of 
1848-9 by sending in an army to reconquer 
Hungary : and Austria, fulfilling Hchwarzen- 
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bc'rg’s prediction that she would astonish tho 
world with her ingratitude, had repaid this 
assistance by failing to aid Russia against tho 
Western T’owers during the Crimean War, or 
even to assure her of neutrality. 'J’lio est rango- 
incnt which natuially followed was clu'cked 
wlien Austria-Hungary and Russia combined 
in the Three .Emperors’ TiOague, an arrange- 
ment which satisfied at least the conservative 
instincts of both. When tho Eastern question 
^vas reopened in 1875 by tlio rising of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina against TuiidsU rule, and tlio 
Russo-Turkish war folhnved, Russia purchased 
Austria-Hungary’s acquiescence in tho con- 
(piosls she expected to make from Turkey by 
agrec'ing to Austrian acquisition of tho two 
revolted provinces. But Austro* Russian rela- 
tions seemed fated not to work smciothly, and 
here, again, there was a hitch, for ultimately 
Russia would not allow Austria-Hungary to 
annex Bosnia-Horzegovina, though she con- 
sented to lui Austrian occupation and adminis- 
tration of tho provinces. Russia's own aims 
had been thwarted by the Congress of Berlin, 
and she probably held that tlu^ situation had 
been changed since tho first agreement. A 
similar misunderstanding, though a more 
dangerous, and on Austria-Hungary’s part a 
more deliberate, one*, was to put aji end eventu- 
ally to tlie Ihilkaii agi*eem(*nt of 1807. At first, 
however, the relations of the two Powers went 


smoothly. Russia was chiefly occupied at the 
moment with pursuing her ambitions in tho Far 
East, and she was quite ready to work in concert 
with Austria-Hungary in the question, which 
was now coming to tho front, of getting reforms 
in Macedonia. 

It was from the raising of the Macedonian 
question at the begimiing of the twentieth 
century, and the discordant interests involved, 
that events led almost continuously on to the 
crisis of the great war. We have glanced 
already at the complicated race problems of 
Austria -Hungary, and seen how the most impor- 
tant of them all was likely to be presented b\' 
the Slavs. We have now to look at the Sla\’ 
problem as it had developed itself beyond thi^ 
borders of tho Dual Monarchy, and trace the 
way in which this question and that of the 
Austrian Slavs reacted on each oilier. The 
history of South-Eastern Europe in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries is a tale of tho 
successive liberation of tracts of territory and 
the formation of Christian States out of tho 
dominions of the Turk. Greece, Serbia, and 
Rumania had all attained full or modified 
independence at the time of the Russo-Turkish 
War. After that struggle, which had boon pro- 
voked by Slav risings in the Bosnian and 
Bulgarian provinces, Rumania, Serbia, and 
Montenegro became fully independent, Bulgaria 
was made an “ autonomous vassal State,” and 
soon after successfully defied tho shorbsiglited 
decisions of tho Berlin Congress Ijy aimexing 
Eastern Rumelia — the Soutliern Bulgaria of 
to-day — and Austria-Hungary enturt'd into 
occupation of Bosnia and IIerzego\’ina. By 
(ho freeing of Serbia and Bulgaria two powerful 
centres of Slav nationality had been created, 
or rather revived. When reference is made to 
a “ Pan-Serb agitation ” or ” Bulgarian propa- 
ganda ” it must not be supposed that these 
movements appealed to footings which ha\'e 
been entirely created since 1878. The semi- 
historical, semi-legendary glories of the Serbs 
and Bulgars have a considerable basis of fact, 
and strike their roots very deeply into the past. 
In tlie tenth century and again in the thirteentli 
there had been a Bulgarian Empire' which 
covered all the modern ” Balkans,” and left 
the Byzantine Cajsars with little except Con- 
stantinople and the cities nearest it. In the 
fourteenth century Stephen Dushan had founded 
a Serbian Empire of even larger dimensions and 
led an army of 80,000 men within striking dis- 
tance of Constantinople. The possession of 
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Constantinople by a line of vi^orouH Slavonic 
princes might have repulsed th(* Turk and 
changed the whole history of Kastorri Kuropc*. 
But Stephen died in his camp, and the i^alkans 
lapsed under the crushing weight of Turkish 
dominion till the nineteenth century. The 
Turks did their work more thoroughly here 
than they did when masters of Hungary. 
While the aristocracy survivt'd among the 
Magyars, it was crushed out in Serbia and 
Bulgaria, which emerged when tliey gained 
their freedom as pejisant States of a democratic 
type — and perhaps none the weaker for 
fact. But the strength which they displayed 
in the Balkan War was not gained iri a day. 
For a long time A\istria-Hungary held Serbia 
in tutelage. Serbia had no outlet to the sea, 
and practically no markets for her agricultural 
|)roduco except that afforded by her powerful 
neighbour across the Danube. She was alst> 
unlucky (moiigh to have, in King Milan, a 
shiftless and t^xptmsive Monarch, who was always 
out of pocket, aTui found Vit*nna the cjvsiest 
source for replenishing his purse. The part 
whi<di Austria-Hiingary played in these circum- 
stances was anything but creditable. She con- 
trolled Serbian commerce, ex])loited King Milan’s 
vices, and set Serbia on to fight Bulgaria just 
when tho latter was freeing her southern terri- 
tory from Turkey. As long as tho Obrenovitch 
<ly nasty sat on tho Serbian throne this ascon- 
<lency of Austria-TT angary contimied. Tho 
savage murder of King Alexander (trid his 
Queen at Belgrade in 1903 enthrone<l the 
Kc.rageorgovit(;h dynasty instead, in the person 
of King Peter, and was a* first step towards 
Serbian emancipation. Whether the conspira- 
tors acited with pro-Hussian aims or not, stress 
of circumstances was to draw Serbia btjfore long 
away from A\istria- Hungary and into the orbit 
of her more natural protector, Russia. In 1905 
she struck a blow for freedom by concluding a 
Customs Ihiion with Bulgaria. Austria-Hun- 
gary, disturbed at this syni{)tom of independence 
and cooperation among Balkan States, r<*plied 
by making a tariff war on Serbia — the “ Pig 
VV^ir,” which was to exclude the large supply 
of Serbian swine and cattle from the Austro- 
Hungarian market. The weapon sh<^ used 
recoiled to some extent on herself ; tho price ot 
moat rose and her agrarian parties profited 
freely from tho situation at tho expense of tho 
people generally. But for Sorbia the affair was 
vital. It drove her to look for markets beyond 
Austria-Hungary, and she displayed a spirit of 


iiidependc^nce in so doing which carried her far 
on tho road to power. It saved her also from 
falling into military dependence on the Dual 
Monarchy. Instead of relying on Austrian 
factories for the purclavst^ of nuiUriel to ecpiip 
her new' army^ she went westwards, and bought 
(Veuzot guns and ammunition from France. 

In tho meantime the development of tlie 
^facedonian question was leading to a change 
in the relations of Austria-Hungary with 
Russia. The two Powers liad successfully 
pressed upon d'urkey their “ Miir/stog prti- 
gramme ” for tho reform of the Macedonian 
vilayets, and under tho eyes of Austrian aiul 
Russian (Uvil Agt^nfs and a gendannerio con- 
trolled by foreign oflicers a great deal of usc^ful 
work had been done. Very much of the credit- 
for this w'as due to l^ord Lansdowne, who as 
British Foreign Minister had done his best 
to int(‘rnationalize the reforms and disarm 
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Turkey’s fears that they would lead to an 
Austro ‘Russian partition of Macedonia. Russia, 
too, chastened by her defeat in the Far East, 
entered into the work in a more liberal spirit 
and accepted the principle of European control. 
But this was not so congenial to Austria- 
Hungary. She had designs of her own in the 
Balkans which Eiu*op(^an supervision might 
upset. She wanted to enter into formal 
annexation and jjossession of the two Bosnian 
provinces w^hich she had occupied since 1878. 
She meant to prevent the rise of Serbia, and, if 
necessary, to anniliilato its independence and 
incorporate it with the rest of her Slav dominions. 
She also cherished the dream of advancing to 
the Aegean at Salonika, a project for whicli 
a private understanding with Turkey miglit 
ho necessary, and which an internationalized or 
libtjrated Macedonia might upset. The now 
trend of her policy became visible when Baron 
von Aehrenthal succeeded Count Goluchowski 
as her Foreign Minister in 1906. Aehrenthal 
had been ambassador at St. PetcTsbing, whore 
his natural conservatism had been deepened 
by intimacy with the party of reaction. He 
was devoted to the idea of making his own 
country great, but liis scjherne of political 
greatness was borrow<?d froiri the old days of 
the Throe Emperors’ League. In the light of 
later events the idea of reviving that alliance 
c»f sovereigns, with Austria-Hungary as the 
predruninant ])artner, seems a baseh^ss dream. 
1 1 w as she wluj was in reality far the weakest of 
the three Bowers. But this was not so clear 
^\Jlen Aehrenthal came into ptmtT, and undc'r 


lus resolute guidance she entered on a policy 
which was full of danger, but which, while he 
lived, might seem to promise succfjss. Aehren- 
thal’s first idea was to tighten the Austro- 
Russian understanding so as to thwart thorough - 
going reform and international control in Mace- 
donia, botli of which he profoundly distrusted. 
When he found that Russia was inclined to 
approve the internationalizing of the remaining 
reforms he had to modify this policy. He 
proposed, then, an entente between Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Germany and France on a 
“ conservative ” basis. The result of this 
cpiadruplo entente would have been, of course, 
to upset the understanding between France 
and Great Britain, and to block the way 
effectively against the further understanding 
between Great Britain and Russia which Sir 
Edward Grey and M. Isvolsky were in process 
of negotiating. Aehrcnt hal’s plan failed bc^cau.se 
Russia saw the hand of Germany behind 
Austria-Hungary, and her experience of Ger- 
many’s advice at the time of the .lapanesc^ war 
did not incline her to closer combination. If 
a compact had to bo made she preferred to 
make it with Great Britain, who had wariK'd 
her steadily that .Japan would fight, rather 
than with Germany, who had encouraged lier 
to believe the contrary. Events thus drew on 
to the Anglo- Bussian understanding, and 
Aehrenthal had to dtwise a n(*\v line of policy. 
He took one which disregardi'd Kussia, and 
pursued simply Austro-Hungarian interests 
w'ithout looking for the coo[)eration of other 
Powers. Wliih* pretending to work for tla^ 
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ncconiplishiiient of tho reforms wliich wore 
still to be carried out in Macedonia, he ceased 
to give support to Russia and the oth(*r Powers 
and began to negotiate privately with Turkey. 
Ho agreed to dro[) the Macedonian reforms if 
Turkey would give Austria-Hungary the con- 
cession for a railway through the Sanjuk of 
Novi Bazar — the small Turkish enclave which 
ran up into the heart of Bosnian and Serbian 
territory. Aohrenthal’s real objects in de- 
manding this eoneession are a matter of doubt, 
for the Austrian Clonerul Staff held that from 
a military point of view the Sanjak was worth- 
less to Austria-Hungary. But w hether ho was 
mistaken as to this and other aspects of the Novi 
Bazar Railway, or whether ho simply devised 
to strike a blow against Russia, th(‘ effect of 
his action w^as to rouse Russian indignation 
against such a piece of diplomatic treachery, 
and to place the I^owors of the 'rri[)le Entente 
in antagonism to Austria- Hungary. 

Such was the position when the rovolution 
in Turkey broke out in the sumn.er of 19(KS. 
and tho Young Turks came into power. The* 
contradictory elements which composed the 
movement — Ottomanism, militarism, Jewish 
fijiance, and eoristitutional reform- were not 
then disentangled, but the view commonly 
taken was that it would strengthen Turkey. 
She was pretty certain to assert herself for the? 
sajvago of outlying parts of h(‘r empire, and 
so Austria-Hungary had to consider what would 
be her own position in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
'Fhese provinces were still nominally Turkish 
and owik’d tho suzerainty of tho Sultan. But 
Austria-Hungary, as has been explained, h.ul 
occupied them effectively for thirty years, and 
had only failed to become their actual possessor 
through a turn of tho diplomatic game. On tin- 
whole she had carried out her work \’erv 
thoroughly. At first she had to go througli a 
lot of hard fighting to sjjlxha' the provinces, 
but afterwards, thanks largely to tho gtaiius 
of a single administrator, do Kallay, she had 
established an effective, albeit a d( ’moralising, 
rule. It was not an easy task, and t he addition of 
nearly two million Slavs as virtual subjects of the 
Dual Monarchy — for the poj)ulation was almost 
w holly Serb or Croat — was not regarded as an un- 
niixed blessing either by the Austrian-Cermans 
or the Magyars of Hungary. As the peasantry 
were exceedingly divided in religion, consisting 
partly of Serbs who had embraced Mahome- 
daniam, and partly of Christians, who wire 
again opposed as Orthodox or C.itholie, the 
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work eoneilialion was all the more diflicult. 
But Austria nevrr let- embarrassments «)f this 
kind stand in her way when it was a (pji’stion 
of ac(|uiring fimn* tei’ritory. 'rhis is the mo.'-l 
persistent h’ature in the history of the llabs- 
burgs. 'Phe reason why Austria-Hungary had 
disj)layed .so mucli eageiia*ss to secure tho 
Bosnian provinces in IS7H was, no doubt, 
becaust* tho Kmporor Francis Joseph wanted to 
wii)c out the loss of Lombardy and V'onelia. 
He wjis <lisa])pointed that he could not anni’x 
them, and he was firmly rc’solved not to let 
the last ehane(‘ slij) when it canu^ in BIOS. 
But how should annexation be carrk’d out 'i 
To snatch the pro\’inees just w Im'ii 'Purkey 
seenu’d to be in th<‘ act of n’foriiiing iK’i'self 
was not a policy that would commend it.self to 
Burojje. The idc’a t)f beginning wit h the grant of 
a Constitution was rejected, perhaps as too 
.surprising a departure from Habsburg iiK’thods. 
A case had to be got up. and the materials 
for. it were sought in th(‘ Hungarian kingdom 
of Cro,atia -Slavonia. If it could be .diowr» that 
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a (i(*cp (conspiracy was being carried on by the 
Serbo-Croats inside the Dual Monarcliy; tlieir 
kinsmen in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and the 
iSf'rbiaris themselves outside, to realize the old 
dream of a “ Creator Serbia,” Austria->Iungary 
might hold herself politically justified in thwart- 
ing a policy that menaced herself. It was true, 
in a sense, that the Southern Slav problem tran- 
scended all frontiers, and that was why it was 
so neccissary for Austria-Hungary to treat it 
wisely. Her mistake was to put a criminal 
interpretation on the stages of a perfectly 
natural development. While Serbia was ac- 
(juiring a keener national sense and laying the 
base of economic and military independtaice, 
tlie Serbs and Croats in Ooatia had laid tiside 
mutual antipathies and combined in a political 
coalition. Together they were strong enough to 
break down the? corrupt Government majority, 
and there scenu'd a chance that Croatia might 
bi» fairly ruled in the interests of the Croatians 
at last. It was the time when the conflict 
over the Army was raging in Hungary between 
the Hungarian political parties and the Crown, 
and the Serbo-Croats at Agram managed to 
improve their position by making a fighting 
alliance with the Hungarian Coalition at 
Budapest. For a moment they secured the 
political justice which they had sought in vain 
sine© the compact of 1867 placed them in 
H imgary’s hands. But it was too good to 
last, and the Covornments of Vienna and 
Budapc'st combined again to check the move- 


mont. The Hungarian Government eagerly 
accepted “ revelations ” of a treasonable pan- 
Serb movement, which was said to be fomented 
among its subjects by the Serbian Government 
at Belgrade ; upwards of fifty Serbs — all 
imiocent — were arrested in Croatia ; and a 
huge treason trial began at Agram, the capital, 
where it dragged on for months in conditions 
that became a public scandal. The eharges 
trumped up against the victims at Agram were 
reinforced on March 25, 1909, by a denunciation 
from Dr. Friedjting, the Austrian historian, 
in the New Frcie Pre8Si\ who, basing his 
statements on secret documents supplied to 
him by the Foreign Ollicc, accused some of 
the leading members of the Serbo-Croat 
coalition of treasonable corrospondcnco with 
Serbia. When the crisis over the annexation 
of Bosnia- Herzegovina had passed, these Serbo- 
Croat leaders prosecuted Dr. Friedjung foi’ 
libel, and the utter basi'lcssness of his allegation-! 
was revealed. Some of the documents, pur 
porting to bo lists of payments by the head of c 
Serbian student society to the Croatian lead(M*s. 
were exposed by their alleged author, a Serbian 
professor, who had been studying at Berlin at 
the moment when ho was supposed to bo making 
plots in Bt‘lgrade. Others, which Dr. Friedjung 
had declared to be olticial dispatches from th(‘ 
archives of the Serbian Foreign Office, wen' 
demonstrated by Serbia to bo complete inven- 
tions ; and, finally, Prohjssor Masaryk, a 
distinguished Bohemian savant and politician, 
discovered the fact that most of these documcMits 
had been concocted and photographed in the 
Austro-Hungarian Legation at Belgrade. Tin* 
Minister at Belgrade, Count Forgach, was 
transferred by Austria-Hungary to Dresden, 
ljut wixs afterwards recalled to Vienna, and at 
the outbreak of war in 1914 he was in a re- 
sponsible position of control at the Foreign 
Office. The whole affair had shown that the 
influences dominant in Austria-Hungarj^ would 
stop at nothing to crush the growing feeling of 
solidarity among the Serbs. If, as seemed pexssi- 
ble at the moment, war with Serbia had broken 
out while the Serbo-Croat leaders were undtT the 
shadow of Dr. Friedjung’s charges they would 
undoubtedly have boon shot without scruple. 

Fortunately matters were not then carried 
to the point of war, though the teii.sion was 
extreme. Russia knew that Austria- Himgary 
contemplated the annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and the de(!laration of full Bulgarian 
independence. She expected to receive sulli- 
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fient notice of the dat»' for her own iirningeiiHaits 
and tliose of Serbia to ho made in view of llu* 
cJianged situation. Aehrenthal, ho\\e\t*r, 
sprang the change upon the world in OctobcT, 
l‘H)8, and tiio astonished Foreign Ministers of 
ICiirope found that Austria- Flungary liad 
nivisod the Treaty of Berlin without consulting 
anybody. Even Germany had only been told 
at the la'it momont (though she may originally 
have suggested the idea of the annexation) and 
had scarcely had the option of r(*fusing lua- 
support. But “ the Austrian Bismarck ” was 
running great risks in his ambitious policy. 
He had deliberately challenged R i issia. 1 le 1 uu I 
ti*eated Serbia’s attitude with contempt, and 
assumed that Turkey had nothing to complain 
of in the loss of her title to the annnxi'd pro- 
vinces. The Young Turks took a diifcrcnt 
^ievv and began boycotting Austro-Hungarian 
trade. J^’act‘d by a. possible war with Russia, 
iServia, and Turk(^y, Aehrenthal was obliged 
to coini)ensa.t(^ the late owners of the provinces. 
He signed a convention by which Austria- 
Hungary paid a money indemnity, guarantei*d 
the rights of the natives of the two province's, 
and agreed to meet various Turkish demands. 
Meanwhile IRissia, as well as Austria-Hungary, 
had begun to mobilize. But she had not yet 
reorganized her army, and was far from the 
state of military jireparedness which slie showed 
in 1914. A(4irenthal was confident that slu' 
would yield under th(‘ threat of war, e\en 


though ht‘r surrt'nder woulil be a blow to Slav 
prestige. She did yield, as he had expected, 
only the triumf)h of eonqx'lling the surrender 
came not 1 o liim, but to iVinci' Biilow. ( lermany, 
after a short hesitation as to whetlaa’ she should 
back up Austria-Hungary, decided to do so and 
forestalled her t)artiier by being the first to 
mention at 8t. Rt'tersburg her reailincss to act 
in case of war. 'Fliis was the appearance “ in 
shining armour ” to which the Kaiser made his 
famous allusion eighteen months later. A(4ir(‘n- 
thal hardly concealed his mortification ^hat 
German assistance had taken such a d<*mon- 
slrative form. 

It was at this point that the relations of 
.Vustria- Hungary with Germany underwent 
a change', and took the form whi(4i they kept 
until the great war. Up to Hio ann(v\afion 
crKis Austria-Hungary had played for her own 
hand. Afterwards she ai)pears more and mon^ 
as the accomplice, if not the satellihs of G('r- 
many. There could not be a better inetisure 
<»f the dirh'rcnce than the coolness and want 
of combination between Austria-Hungary and 
Germany in tln' crisis of U.IOS and the com[>lete 
understanding betw(‘en the two Powers in the 
crisis of 1914. Wluithor tlu^ alteration would 
have been so great if Aehn'uthal had not died 
in 1912 is, p('rhat)s, a (pu'stion. it was undi'r 
his direction that Austria-Hm^gary had madi* 
her most distinct and resolute bid for di{)lo- 
inatic ind(‘pendcnc(*. But, greatly as peu'- 
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soiwility still ('mints in intcTnntional politics^ 
it. is not Iik(‘ly that Jiis .survival would ]ia\'o 
niuoli modifl<‘d (ho ooursf' of tilings. The* 
force* of oinMimst ancos was too .stronj^. The* 
Maw in his ])olicy — and it was onei which 
not hing; could \ (*ry well conip(*nsatc -was (.hat 
AusI ria- 1 1 uiipiry was c'ssayinij: a ta.slc beyond 
}u*r |)ow<*rs. ^.Pho ( Jov(‘rnin(*iit at Hcrliu liad a 
iniich ch'arer pe'rcoption e»f this t.huTi the stab's- 
men of N'ionna. 'I’hc idea t hat Austria-J lungarx’ 
could (*vcr he the jin’dominant. partiK'r, or 
c()ul(l he safely allowed a policy which was not 
ius})ired from Berlin, must havt* ajipcared a 
singular delusion to the (Jernians. If it had 
ev(‘r had any basis in fact, that disap})ear('d 
from the day when tlu* spirit of a^gressivc^ 
(h*rnianisrn took possession of (Jerman stati's- 
manship. A world ]>olicy of pnn-(J(*rinanism 
couhi only hi* din’ctcd from one centre. But 
(he supromaiw <if B('‘rlin was ipiite consistent 
with allowing Austria-Hungary to follow', up 
to a certain point, what she believed to be her 
interests. Slie might be jicrmitted, and even 
eiicouragi'd, to eherish the dream of an advance 
on Salonika, and to frustrati* the growth of a 
strong Slav nucleus in the ISalkans, provided 
these ideas did not- encroach on the larger 
ambitions of (Germany in the Near Hast. For 
Jicrself (h*rmany needed the command of the 
roads to Trieste and Constantinople, and an 
influence in Tmlcey predominant enough to 
secure her great political enterprise of tlie 
Baghdad Railway and her economic develop- 


ments in Asia Minor. For the present all this 
might be accomplished by peaceful penetration 
- penetration of Austria-Hungary just as much 
as of Turkey. On tlie larger field of European 
[)olities Gi'rmany found the support of Austria- 
Hungary also worth retaining. If, as the 
Fmperor \N’illiam remarked, every Turkish 
army corps was a eorp.s added to the Clerman 
Army — every Austro-Hungarian army corps 
was worth as much, or more, on thi? sam(‘ 
assinnption. But for this purpose unity of 
control was clearly needed. Austria-Hungary 
could not be allowed to place Germany again 
in the awkward j^osition of 1908, wdieit the 
( Jerman GoviTument was obliged to support 
an Austrian challenge to the new" Turldsh 
Government from which Germany hoped much. 
'J’he hacking which Germany tlien gave In 
Austria-Hungary showed that she was not 
prepared to saoritice the Austrian alliance. 
But it was only worth having on hia* own 
terms. Germany was, and intended to remain, 
the managing partncT of the 'Triple Alliance, 
and this was made clear to Austria-1 1 ungarv 
when she .seemed to he forgi'ttiiig it. In his 
last years of ollice Achri'nthal had ri'achcd a 
clearer knowledgi* of thi* limitations to an 
inde|K*ndent jiolicy, and also of the advis- 
ability of cultivating better relations w'ith 
Italy. The position of the third partner in the 
allianco was alway.s thankless, and s])ecially so 
when .she was sniil>bed not only by Berlin hut 
b\ Vienna. Jt was really lo the intej^est of 
Austria-Hungary just as much as of Italy to he 
on cordial terms, because this was the onl> 
way ])y which the two Powers could attain a 
ci'itaiii independence of Berlin. For the ver\ 
.sjime riuison Germany looki'd witli suspicion 
and disfavour on any improvement in Austm- 
Kalian relations. Nothing could show more 
clearly tlii^ artitieial natiu'c of the Triple 
Alliance as a combination to promote German 
interests. If there were any tw"o Bowsers w ho, 
it ] night be supposed, would not work liai* 
moniously together, tiioy were Austria-Hungarx 
and Italy, vx ith the memory of a secular fi*ud 
betwoon them, its survival in Irredontism, and 
tlio clash of countx'r-intcrests in the Adriatic 
and the Balkans. Yet it xvas only in unison 
that they could hope to assert a reasonable 
control of their own policy in the face of 
Germany. Meanwhile Germany, for her own 
part, was careful to discourage the idea that 
they had any such right to mutual consultation 
and independence. 
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It may woll have occuiTcd to Austria- 
Hungary to ask hoi'sc'lf what she had to gain 
by the alliance. Were the common interests 
more than a dream ? The alliance had been 
founded when the Cerman element in Austria- 
Kuiigary was much stronger than it heeanu' 
afterwards, and while Austria- Hungary, 
though exclud(‘d from the Oennan Empire, 
was jnore under the influenee of Uorman 
feeling. It was understood by its authors as 
a pendant to tin* Dual System of 1807— an 
arrangement which \\()uld guarantt^e the 
siiproinacy of the (h'rmaiis in Austria and tlie 
Magyars iu Hungary. But the Dual System 
worked so decidedly in favour of the Magvars 
that it was ch'ar the? Austrian-Hermans hjst 
more than they gained by such an arrangement. 
They would ])robably have fared much better 
under a fedca’alized or ceiitralizcul system wliich 
would ha\ e secured fair play aJl round. Kotliing, 
at any rate, could laive been more of a dis- 
illusion for them than to be gov(‘rned, as they 
\\<'re, by Hungary through the ('rowii, or to b<‘ 
r»Mlue(‘d to an instrument for tin* use of th(' 
('rown against Hungary, '.riu' 'triple Alliance 
was a monuimnt of this stat(' of things. It 
])(*rp(‘t ualed a false* idea and a false direction 
of tlu5 destinies ot Austria-Hungary. It 
nu‘ant that her- foreign policy was to be 
go\’(‘rned, not in thr* intei'csts of the whole 
I\Ionai*chy, itoi e\en in those of the .\ustrian- 
(h*i-mans, but ultimately in those of th(* Mag- 
yars of Hungary and the powerful Jewish 
tinanei(Ts who held sway at Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Its continuance implied the sacrifice 
of anv claim of Austria-Hungary to he regarded 
as a whole*, or as a unit, 'fhal id<*al could only 
hav(‘ Ix'cn l•(*alized if sin* had tally accepted 
th(* conseijuciiecs of her expulsion from (Icr- 
niany in and work(*d out her salvation 

as a Soiith-l'lastcrn E()W(*r by en'ating an 
ade(piat(* system for tla* ShiAs. In choosing 
tlw' oppositi* ])olicy at Hit; dictation ol tin* 
-Magyars she* did, mdcixl, discover a cfunmon 
inl(*r(*st with (h*rmany, hut it was a negative* 
and ai’tilicial oik*. SIk* allowed herself to lx; 
used as an atUaiiccu giiai'd of (lermftmniHfn 
against the Slavs. It was the line of dcvclop- 
nx*nt six* had follow (‘d in her earliest liisiory, 
hut in tlx* changed world of the tw^entiith 
c(‘ntury tlu* n*scmblance bccanu* ironical. 

Tt was tliis anti-Slav, or rather aiiti-St’i'hiaii, 
influence which mainly controlled Austro- 
Hungariau policy from 1908 to 1914. It was 
repeatedly in ovidenc;e during the Balkan War, 


which greatly intensilu‘tl it. 'fhe vigorous 
otlcn.sive of the Balkan States and tlx ir military 
successes over the Turks made the anti-S(‘rbian 
party im}>atit*nt for action. JO v'ory thing was 
done to exeitii Austrian opinion against Serbia ; 
the advisability of an imnx'diate attack on her 
wa.s considered )>y the; Austro-Hungariaii \\'ar 
Olliec*. W'ht'u the terms of peaci* betweem the 
Balkan States and I'lirkey < amo to be discussed 
.ViLstria-Hungary stocxl linii against Si'i-bia',- 
ambition to get a(*(*ess to t he s(‘a. Rather tban 
see a Slav State establishi'd on the Adriatw’, she 
invented the plan of an independent Albania and 
pri*pared to support it. with her full military 
t«)rce. When it w’as a cpiestion of evict ini: 
Montenegro — the other Sf*rh State and Si*rhia's 
ally — from Skutari in Albania, she risked a 
joint action wnth Italy which w^ould almost 
certainly hav*e landed both Bow(*rs in war but 
for tiic eonciliating inlluiaice of the IViph* 
Entente. Six' did moi*(‘ than any otht'r l*owi*i- 
to promoti* the Si'eond Balkan War by steadily 
ri'fiising to S(*rhia and Hreeec* tlx* fruits of their 
\ietori(*s in tlx* West, a,ixl by tlx* diri'et instiga 
lion of a Bulgarian atlaek upon tliem. When 
tlx* war hroUi* out she ga\’c eonsid(*ral)l(‘ assist - 
aix*(* to Bulgaria, a,rxl Eomit Stf'phen Tisza, tlx* 
lliingariau l’r<*mi(.*r, mack* a spc'eeh openly 
('udo^-^i^g Biilgaria.’s attal iidi*. .Meanwhile*. Ix*i* 
trc'atnx'ut of the Slavs within her hoi’ders had 
hee-oiix; more* re'le'iit Ie*ss t ban evea*. 'fix* ( love-rn 
me*nt of Erexitia had impre>\e*el, inelee*d, for a. 
time* aft»*r tJie e.\f)«)surc-> of l-lx; kVi(;djung trial, 
and Baron Raueh, who then Ix'ld the; olliee of 
Ban, had )x.*e*n i*eaix)\ e*el. But alt(*r a .short 
e'haiigi*. for the; better the* iiiti'ansigent system 
was re'Storexl. 'I'lx* <•( >n>.t it ution of ('-reiatia was 
aholishc*!! and t he* charieT of tlx; Serb Orthodox 
Chureh siisjie ixle*d. It was a da.nge;rous ]>lan 
t.o t]*y re'pre'ssion at the* nxmient wlx*n Se*rhia s 
vic'torie's ovcT 'rurke*.y were setting tlx- Serb 
prejviiic(“s of Austria- Hungai'y ablaze* with the 
spirit of (‘iitliusiasm ftir their raea*. But the* 
'-uccos.ses of the: IhilJvaii Stale's thre‘atene;d the 
dominance* of (k*rmany and vVusIria-lluiipuy 
in Sf>uth-I^a.'-te*i*n Europe. If the; r(*sult of tlie 
war witli J'ui'ke'y liad heeai iixlce-i.sivc the;y 
would have had a. preaut-ing lie'ld left ope*n for- 
int e*rfercnee;. .Vs it was, all th(*y eaxild try was 
to hre^uk up the; Balkan (Jonfoeirrai ion v.hie*h 
tlx*y successfully did in tlu^ ^<*corxl Balkan War 
-and to play off Jhilgaria and 'rurkey again.si 
the SI. IV and Greek confe*de*rates. W ith this 
pejicy abroad weait the; ]x>|iey of re pression at 
home*. In de'le.*nee of it Austria-Hungary could 
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picnd I hilt In'T (iw n nnit \ \mis t hn‘iit<'ii<Ml liy 
Not only luid Sorhiii hccomr ioi 
;ig;^r<*ssi\d niilitiiiy Slide, hut by ii 
eiu‘om‘»i;j<‘d from Ih^l^i'iidi' she was tamperinji 
with the lo\idlyot‘ S(*rh .snl»jeets in Au^tlla 
Hungary. 'I'ln* (‘xistenee of this pan-S(‘rh 
pi'opaoinidii cannot l)( (h'nied. It \va>. promot(‘d 
t lii*oi4diont Jiosnia and I h‘r/e^ovina. t he new ly- 
iieijiiired proviiKM-s, with their Seih populidion 
of nearly two millions, and in llunj^ary. Serbia 
wiis im'vitidily the fixais of tin* moxemeiit, itnd 
if it was not »*neoin'a^ed by the Serbijui <h>v<‘rn- 
ment it ree( i\ ed support , id iiiiN nde, in Serliian 
ollieiid eirelrs. 'file pandlel between Serbia's 
rt lidinn In iIm* Si*r))s <md (’roi\ts iiiaii'r Austriim 
rule and the relation of i’iedmont to lu'r Italiiin 
fellow -count ry men w hom Austria Jield dow n 
till I Sail, is not merely one which sum^nsts itself 
m retrospect ; it was consciously adopted and 
de\rl()p(Ml by Seibian pnliticiiins tmd inilitjuw’ 
i»nicers before liMh Hut this was hardly 
political crim<‘. 'There ^^ould Im* some incon- 
sistency. id l(‘ast, in combinin;^ an t*nt husiast ie 
approvjil of I’iiMlmonl and t Ic' Itidian libi'i'idors 
with a sw'(‘(*pinLj: condemnidion of Sc'rbia iind 
lh(' Seri) })ropa,i;andists, because the li\tter did 
not ap|)eal so strongly to tlie Westtan sense of 
poetry and culture. .\nd it wiailil ]>e enuiilly 
undiscrimiiad in^^ to hold the »‘ntire S(*rb inovi*- 
merd guilty because of tia* lanuadable murders 
at Seraje\'<i. 

'Tlaav was nothing, (‘xci'pt the hart' assi'r* 
lion of the Austro-Hungarian ( lovernmeiit , 
Lo identify the Serbian ( Jov(‘rnm(*nt with the 


erina*. Nothing lla\t could lx* calh'd (‘vidence 
Wits prodiKMMl in support of the clairge. which 
in it. '.elf was inlK'nait ly unlikely, d'he inur- 
d(‘rs were* commit te*d at a time* w laai Sei'bia 
w as bus\ with cril ical idfairs. ecjinomie, military 
and dynastic: the last thing sla* would be 
like ly to bas e' want<*d wu" tivaible with .a pe)we*!‘- 
ful ia‘ighboui‘. 'Thos(‘ who kia‘W' the sinister 
foh’ pliiy<‘d by (itfrnf.s firtu'iniilciti's in T]ast(‘rn 
Kurope found s(*\e*ral mysterieais fiadun's in 
tla* crime which made them idl the more un- 
willing to iiccej)t tla' Aust rt>- H imgaiian lltfefiry. 
d’hen* was a hick of the most obvious jirecau- 
tioiis for the Archduke's siifety during his 
S(‘raj<*V(» visit , which was all tla* more surprising 
.i.-. Hosniii was b(‘lie\a‘d to be seething with 
trciison. If, as then* was sona^ n*asou to 
think, the i‘.\i'.t(*nee of a, plot, iigainst him was 
known in \'ic‘nna. this neglect, of police* nu*asures 
was idl the more suspicious. W'ladeve'r it. wa.^ 
that giivt* a fn'c haml to the S(*rb fanatics, 
w)a*th('r it wns ia*gligt'nce* or crime*, the* inurele*r 
of the* Are*hehike* was a ele'e*[) ])e*rsonid trageily, 
and j)e*rhaps the* gra\'e*st of the* many e*alainitit*s 
whi(*h hiive* be*fi\lle‘n the* Austrian Tanpir«* anei 
its tl\iiasty in moel(*rn tinie*s. b'raiais 
b\*rtlinanel was the hope* and e-mbodinant of a 
liberal policy fe»r tlie* r<ie*e*s of the* lOmjiin*. 
He repivsente'd the emly pre'gramme* in the fie*lel 
against Hungiirian piirticularism and th»* 
intolenince of the war party. U was l>e*lie*ved 
that if he e^ame to tlic Tlirone he would have* 
worked for a dnistic change in the Dual System 
and the* raising of the subject race's to a position 
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of equality with th(' (Germans and tli(? Magyars. 
l*ractieally this would have m<*ant the rise* of 
the Slavs and fht> destruction of llun^^aiian 
dominance. Historically — if there can (wer 
he a step backwards in liistory -it would have 
meant a return to the conditions before' IStJT, 
to lh(‘ position as it was in lS(iO-l, when 
short-Iive'd constitutional ex|)erim<'nts wc'n* 
made, only to be sacrificed to the call for an 
immediate settlement with llunpuy. Francis 
Ferdinand might have, followed tlu' federalist 
lines of the first of these' or the centralist line's 
of tlie second, but it is fairly safe to assume that 
his plan would luive been a combinat ion of the 
two, with the modifications sugg('st('d by recent 
history and tho great developuK'iit of tla* 
Slavs. There would Inua^ bt^en far reairhing 
(juestions of princqile to si'ttle, whetla'i*, for 
instance, tla' (xpialization of races should b(' 
i-ec*ognized l.iy substituting a “ triph' ” or 
“ (piadruple, ” for the “ dual form, or whetlu'r 
it should repose' on a broad('i‘ basis, representing 
th(' ten ])rineipal nationalities. There would 
have Ix'en almost ('(pially dillicult (juestions 
of detail, such as the position of itosnia- 
Ib'rzi'govina, hithc'rto administen'd as an 
Austro-Hungarian Ki'ichsland, and th(‘ n'lations 
to it/ of tlu' kindrc'd provinces of (’roatia and 
Dalmatia. Whether any modt'i’u ruler eoul<l 
ha\’(' eai‘ri<‘d through such a. transformation 
of liis empire may be thought doubtful, but 
there werc^ stronl^ considerations in Krancis 
f'erdiiiand’s favour, f'irst of all, was his own 
strong, although f'j-ratie, will, wliieli had made 


him already an outstanding figuri' in iMirope. 
If an unfa' cHirabi > pictun' of his aims and 
character was drawn at one time in \\’('st('rn 
<*<amfries, tliat was bt'cause it was ehie/l\ 
inspired from adveisi' Hungaiian sources. As 
tiiiK' wi'iit on peeplt' eauK' mor<' ami more to 
realize that la* had di'voti'd himself with 
singular resolutiiai to what was possibly the oiu' 
hopeful plan for the futurt' of Austria -Himgai\\ . 
The mere fact that he was a Habsburg ga\e 
him a uniepu' power to lui-tlier it. The. jirestig** 
of the Sovereign was still ('xtraordinary, and 
might liavc' been cfpial to <-arr\ing through 
a, eliangt' which would lia\e Ix'cn scouted in 
other country's as an impossibility. J'lie 
('rown was still by far the most living <>f the 
political institutions of Austria-Hungary. 
'Pheri' <‘Ould be no instance inori^ striking 
of the d(‘('p-s«'att'd authority of tlu? Habsbiirgs 
than tho way in which it survived tin* racial 
hatreds of t.lu' empinr and the heavy disasters 
of Francis .)os('])h's rc'ign. Krancis *Joseph, 
too, in oiM' important n'S|)ect had pavt'd t-lie 
way for Francis F(*rdinan<i, Quite eai’ly 
after I8()7. as we ha\'e s('en, hc' had begun to 
work for the conciliation of the Slavs ; 
laier on h(' had govi'riu'd with a Slav majoriiN' 
und<*r two Pn'inic'rs, 'I’aalTe and lhah'ni ; and 
h»' ha<l linally tiaha'sed th<' political pre- 
<lominanc(‘ of the Sla\s in tin- Austrian l{ei<*hs 
I’at by his universal suflVage measure. 'To 
thisexti'iit he had pi'i'pared foi* a ('(^nc'ilial eiN 
policy. If he allowed the opposite parl\' le 
lake control, it was largel\' from inertia, and 
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ARREST OF PRINCEPS, 

Auastin of the Arohduke Francis Ferdinand and the Duchess of Hohenberg, 


btTiinso after tho Archduke’s death the strongest 
personality was to be found on that side. 
As the policy of constitutional reform had 
Ia*en embodied in Francis Ferdinand, so tlio 
reactionary policy of the Dual System was 
inearnati^ in Count Tisza, tho Prime Minister 
of Hungary. Ho belonged to that Calvinist 
aristocracy which preserved tho traditions 
of ^lagyar doininaiu^o in their purest fonn. 
With a devoted loyalty to his Sovereign he 
combined a b(?licf in his cause as unyielding as 
that of the Protestant leaders of Northern 
Jndand. Ho was a man of unllinehing counigc*, 
which ho had proved again and again, not only 
on the duelling ground, but in the not less peri- 
lous scene of tlu* Hungarian Chamber. His per- 
sonality could not be ignored and’ was boimd to 
win rc'spect ; tlie pity was that ho identified 
himself wholly with th«? old ideal of Hungarian 
s(*lf -assertion in the Dual Monarchy and 
supremacy over tlu' Slav races. It was for 
this that he clung to “dualism,” and was 
prepared to submit it even to the fiery trial 
of the groat war, as he dt‘scribcd it to the 
Hungarian Parliament. H(' must, thcrefon*. 


rank as one of t-ho chief authors of tho conflict. 
Many and diverse were the influences for war 
which wore brought to bear on the aged 
Kmperor in the fateful days after tho Arch- 
duke’s murder. Herr von ’fschirschky, the 
Gorman Ambassador at Vienna, who was the 
working agent of Deutschtum ; General Konrad 
von Hotzondorf, the Chief of the Aastro- 
Hungarian General Staff, who was bent on tlie 
annihilation of Serbia ; Count Forgacdi, the 
Judaeo-Magyar diplomatist, who had been 
already involved in a sinister plot against 
Serbia, and was now controlling the threads of 
anti-Serbian policy in the Foreign Onice,all con- 
tributed their share. But the chief responsibility 
for embracing a policy which invited war lay 
l>robably with Hungary and her representatives, 
ancestrally unwilling to see a diminution of 
their [>ow(a* or to deal fairly with the Slavs. 

Illustrrttionsi will bo found in Volume 1., Part !, of 
tho following; The Hinperor Francis Joseph, p. 14: 
tlie Archduke Francis Ferdinanfl, j). 12 ; 'I'lie Duchoas 
of llohonberg, p. 12; Sir Maurice do Bunsen, p. 22; 
King Peter of Serbia, p. 38 ; Sorujovo, p. 13 ; 
Belgrade, p. 17. 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THEARMY OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Tiik Army and its I^nifyino Effect on theEmfiue- The: Officers, their Influence -Racial 
Feelino in the State: — The Emperor’s Views —Threee’old Orcamzation of the Armies — 
The Rules of Universal Service — The Number of Army Corps — The Infantry — The Cavalry 
-The Artillery — The Engineers — C^mmunicatton Troops — Higher Organizations — The 
Division — The Army Corps — The (Uvalry Division — Mountain Brigades — Fortresses. 


T he Austro-Himjiariaii Army has 
always held a position quite unique 
among th<^ States of Europe. Com- 
posed of a number of races differing 
in varying degrees from one another, and in the 
case of the Tlimgarians definitely hostile to th<‘ 
Slavonic elements, it would naturally be thought 
that, founded on such a basis, it would be a very 
inefficient instrument of war. Yet its history 
has told a different tale. It has always fought 
well, and its troops have displayed a bravery 
quite equal to that of the soldiers of other 
countries. It is true that Austria in many 
campaigns justified the “ tradit ion de d^'faiie ” 
which Napoleon ascribed to her. For this 
unhappy result there have been many reasons, 
but among them there cannot be iiK^luded any 
lack of warlike energy among the soldiery. 

The Austro-Himgarian Army, moreover, was 
one of the main factors concerned in the preser- 
vation of the Empire, inasmuch as it formed 
a nursery of dynastic feeling ; all members of it, 
no matter what their race, felt a personal 
allegiance to the Emperor and the House of 
Habsburg. The chief reason for this was that 
officers and soldiers alike know that they were 
under the Emperor’s personal control and 
received his personal care and attention. He 
w’as indeed the father and head of the military 
forces of the double crowm. This feeling tended 
to make the army a school which inculcated a 
feeling of trust and reliance on the monarch. 


and through him a sentiment of unity and 
recognition of the country as a wholo which 
counteracted the })articulurist ambitions of 
some of its composing elements. The army 
was for the Empire, and was not Hungarian 
or (’zeiih, Italian or German, Sia'bo-Croatian 
or Polish, Rutheno or Rumane ; politics, 
very properly, had no placi' in military organi- 
zation. Another important infliienee for unity 
was the ‘corps of officers. Drawn from ail 
classes of so(5iety, it formed a microcosm of the 
State. No longer composed of so-ealled nobles 
— tliough, of course, in a country of universal 
service many of them wen^ found in it -the 
bulk came from the middl<‘- and low’or middle 
classes, a large portion belonging to families 
which have for geniTations found thoir lih^’s 
employment- in a military career. * Spread ovct 
the whole army, no matter from what race they 
might come, the officers had a unifying influence 
which brought the various nationalities to- 
gether in a common devotion to the Ernficror- 
King and to the country he ruled. 

Of all armies it is true that this (dass of 
hereditary soldiers furnished the best oHiefH's, 
thoroughly imbued with tht^ sfiirit of the 


♦ (jormnna tire in the hahit of rle.scrihiri;; those who 
bear the parfielo von in front of their natnea tvs Vithh’. 
The real equivalent in Enqlisli is escpiirt*. Erederiek tlie 
(ireat always ennobled a man he made captain. In 
Englantl a captain is called escpiire in his cornrnls,sion, 
junior ranks only gciiMoinan. 
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servicr, filled with an honourable regard tor 
the position they and ttieir forbears have held, 
inspired by their deeds and determined to 
carry on untarnislH*d the name they hold for 
tlie sake ot the regiment arid for the benefit 
of the army. Tliis was certainly the ease in 
the British forces, and although this class 
received no special rt'cognition. politicians of 
all classes being quite incapable of api>reciating 
its value, wf» still draw a considerable ]>ortion 
of our officers, and those* tlu* V('ry best, from it. 
It was curious when (W'(Ty etTort was being 
made to draw' candidates from th<* Univer- 
sities and Public Schools, because in both 
<*ases t h(* education of association was sup- 
pos(Hl to have some value; w'hen marks w'cre 
given in tlw* competitive examinations for 
(‘iitraiKH* to the army to thos(^ who had 
obtaiia‘(l certificate's of a certain (no very 
high) standard of proficiency in military 
duties at. tlu'se institutions that the scion 
of a. ra(!(5 which has for ge*n(‘rations devot(*d 
itse'lf to th(< fighting se'rvici's of the (‘rowri 
receivc'd no eonsid(‘ration w hat(‘ve*r, no advan- 
tages from tilts devotion eif his fort'fat lu'rs. If 
ladf the? vacancie's of W'oolwich and Sand 
hurst had betai confint'd to them, we should 
have givt'ii senne rewarei to e)ld ofliecTs and 
laivt' e)l)taine*d a bette*r class tlian was other- 
wise te) be obtained. 4’his was fully appre*- 
eiated in Austria, and the ceaisexpience was that 
the^ Austrian (’orps e)f officers jiosse'ssed a we*ll- 
feainded reputation for jirofessional knowledge, 
'/e*al and devotion, se*cond to ne) similar body 
in Kill ope*. The'v we*res more int(*lligent than 
their Prussian ri\'als, less hide-bound by the 
“ Ke'gl(*ment," * of ejisie*r manners, emtirt'ly 
free from that arrogance which produced tlu* 
stiying, “ gre>l) wie* e*in f’reusse ” (rude as a 
Prus.-ian). anei, as the*y w(*re in nuire intimate 
and kindlie'r re‘lat ionship with their men, they 
weaves more* likely to get gre'ater effeirts out of 
the*m when in dilfie-ult ie\s, than lhe*ir northern 
ne'ig!. hours ; they had the* elevotion e)f all ; 
tlu'y led tlu'in, aiul did neit mer(‘ly drive them 
tin by fear. 

Hut the Austro-Hungarian Army sufft*rt*d 
from ones great disadvantage, which was indt'(*d 
eomnmn to the whole* .Austro- ITungarian ad- 
ministrative system. It was true the Aulic 
Pouneil had disappe'arexl, but it had left behind 
it a niimereius ille*gitimate progeny, wiiose 
octopus-like grip strangled all the administre- 

* 'riie (k'nntui naim* ft)r drill-book. 


tive offices of State and endeavoured to reduce 
the whole government of the country to one 
dea<l level of r€*d tape, incompetent, dull 
mediocrity, initiative woo foreign to Austrian 
l)un*aucrats, and it was they wdio directed tht* 
entire administration of the eountry. Their 
influence w’as felt with force* in the army, and 
it was doubtful for this reason whether the 
administration services — Le,, the commissariat 
and tlu* like were up to the highest standard 
retpiired for a modern army, which, to be 
Hiu'cessfiil in war. must develop initiative in 
all branches. A business which ])retend.s to 
he guided (’iitiroly by rules must fail when 
dealing witli men, for it is impossible to devise 
H'gulations to nu*ct cv(*ry possible situation. 
Administrators w ho act on tlui lielief that such 
is feasible, fail entirely when circumstances 
do not exactly fit in with the hard and fast 
code. Tlu‘y cannot improvise, and are apt 
to indulge in tin* procrustcan method and make 
the circumstaiutes fit the rules, instead of wust^ly 
adapting the latter to tlu* fornu'r. Otlicers of 
tlu* lighting branches who had been well edu- 
<tat(*d in their duties would f(*t‘l tlu* necessity for 
acting on their own intelligent. conee])tion of 
the situations arising on the battlefield, but 
non-commissioned ofiici'rs, still influenced by 
the d()ctriru< of |)assiv(^ obedi(*nce taught them 
in the ranks, were not likely to display similar 
characteristics. 'Their tendency was to hv- 
come wooden in movement and in thought, 
and hence they could not enicienlly re])lacc the 
disabled olficer i/i war. 'This was recogniz(‘d 
by the military authorities, and efforts were 
made to improve? tliem and induee them 
to prolong their servi(*(* by re-('ngagement , 
so that they might by longer service become? 
more efiicient. 

The higlu'r ranks of tlu? army were undoub- 
tedly efficient so far as st inly could make them. 
It was no l(>ngt*r the jiracticc to appoint men of 
high birth to posts for which their only claim 
was family. A modeTii IJe'chtenstein would 
have to prove his ability, not his quarterings ; 
a Clam (lallas would be impossible, or if such a 
man by chance obtained a high position, he 
would, if he lu'haved like his namesake in 181U), 
certainly be tried by court-martial and pro- 
bably shot, as the latter ought to have been. 
Tt was ineonct'ivable that a Beru?d(*k would 
nowadays be made a scapegoat to bear away 
the sins of his mutinous subordinates and 
pledged to .secrecy to cover the delinquencies of 
his incompetent superiors. It was incredible 
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ARMY CORPS COMMANDERS. 


. General Blaaios Schemua (2nd); 2. Lieut-General Colerue von Geldern (3rd) ; J General 
doth) ; 4. Lieut.-Gentral Otto Meixner von Zweienstamin <;th); 5. Major-General the Archduke Joseph of Austna (4th) 

General Edler von Hortstein (9th) ; 7 Lieut. -Generd Rhemen zu Barensfeld (I3th) : 8. Lieut -Generril D. Kolozsvarv dc Kolo/svar 
illth); 9. Major General Giesl von Gieslmiien (8th) ; 10. Lieut. -General Wenzel Wmrn (16th); II. Major-(,eneral the Archduke 

Ferdinand Karl LudniK (12th). 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


that a iutun* T(‘getthofT could win a naval 
victory and bo immediately removed from his 
command. A better and more rational govern- 
ment existed in Austria-FIungary, but still the 
bureaucTacy remained and prevented n'form 
w lich would cheap<jn administration and make 
lor reason in the non-combatant branches. 

It has boon said that the discij)line of the 
n'gular army formed a common tie which 
bound tho various race's together. This was 
absolutely tho case a hundred years ago, before 
Iho influence of racial feeling had gained the 
importance it attained in lato years. But even 
ill 18()fi the Italian n^gimonts had to be largely 
cinployotl against tho Prussians while those 
of ot her races were used in Italy against Victor 
Kmmanuora troops. Since then the indivi- 
dualist feelings of some of the races had grown 
stronger and shown far greater tendeney for 
segregation under an othnograpliical arrango- 
inent. Pan -Slavism is a force which must 
now bo rcfiognised. There is no doubt that 
soiiH^ of the Slav regiments diming the present 
war oxpiH'ssed their discontent at being led 
against tho Hussians. Round Trieste there 
existed the undoubted desire to see “ Italia 
irredenta ” united to tho Kingdom of Italy. 
Transylvania had aspirations, or at least the 
Rumanian-speaking majority of its inhabitants 
had, towards a union with Rumania. Mdiether 
tht'se particularist idi'as had much eiTect on 
the actual conduct of the troops in the war of 
11)14 it is ditlioult to say, though rumour sei'ins 
tt) point to tlu' conclusion that they had. 

Doubtless tho comparativf'ly small thinking 
portion of tho Monandiy felt that by entering 
on the war the Government had di'libt'rately 
thrown the affairs of tlu' Dual Monarchv into 


the melting-pot, and had some misgivings 
as to what would bo tho form the new kingdom 
would take when tho Allies began to remould 
it. As the struggle progressed, such a feelii.g 
assuredly had some effect on the various 
peoples involved. Tho Hungarians wore not 
long in showing that they resented the way in 
which they were sacriticed during tlu' war to 
Prussian ambition. That the Slavs disliki'd 
tho war against the great Slav Power was 
only natural. Certainly, loo, sonu^ Czech 
regiments, wdicn they marehi'd out of Prague', 
openly show’ed this fei'ling. In thesi' days of 
education and tho univiTSal spread of novis 
by tho papers, soldiers are all more or less 
thinking bayonets. In Austria-Hungary, as 
elsewhere, this would be tho case, ami seeing 
tho nature and origin of the war, sentiment 
in the ranks, at any rate among the non- 
Gi'i’inan races, was scarcely likely to be favour- 
able to the Government which brougiit it about, 
'riie percentage of tho differtait natit)nalities 


in the army are given below : - 

(iermans ... ... ... ... 21) 

{Slav races : 

Czechs ... ... ... ... IT) 

Poles 9 

Ruthenes ... ... ... 8 

Slovenes ... ... ... 3 

Slovaks ... ... 5 

Serbo-Croat ians ... ... 7—47 

Magyars ... ... ... ... 18 

Rumanes ... ... ... i> 

Italians ... ... ... ... 1 

Uh) 


'riie wi>nls of command for the whole army 
were given in Gt'rman, but the instructional 
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language varied according to the racial com- 
position of the various regiments. The purely 
Magyar, Polish, Czech, Kiithene and Serbo- 
Croatian rcgim(3nts are taught in their own lan- 
guages, and in the mixed regiments any per- 
centage above twenty per cent, of the total 
strength had the right to be instructed in its 
own language. 

In the llonv^d regiments of lliingary 
proper, jMagyar is the ollicial languag(‘ and the 
language of command and, as far as possibh*, 
the language of instruction. In tlio llonve<l 
regiments recruited from Croatia and Slavonia 
the language is Serbo-Croatian. 

There could be no doubt that tlu^ use of the 
(ierman language for command was a powerful 
instnuneiit acting for imification in addition to 
the sentiments of loyaltv to the cause of the 
Kinperor and the Empire, so sedulously incul- 
cated by the othcers. So much wa'< this rr< og- 
nizod that the particularists constantly brought 
the accusation that it was being us(*d for lh(‘ 
Gormanization of the various races. Hut 
although from the force of cire.umslanct'.s 
(3ermaii acted as a lingua fra hat foi* all I he 
different races, it was by no means enforced on 
them, and it was merely the plain utility of its 
acquisition which appealed to a r<‘<-ruit who 
was desirous of acquiring am^ther language in 
addition to his own. Tie natiually chose one 
whieii not only enabled him to understand his 
orders bcttia*, but which also faeilitat«*d his 
intercourse with those of his countrymen who 
talked it, and with a large proportion o) iln^ 
inhabilanls (^f C.'entral Jhiropi'. Hungarian^ 
wen' pcrmittefl to ha\e some .-Niight variations 
in their uniform, l)ut the-^e wen* mere e»»n' 
ce.s.'-ions to .Magyar national h'cling, ami I he; 
]hnperor himself frocpietitly declared lu^ would 
never allow’ anything vs hich could iuterfeie 
with tlie conif)letc unity of the w hoh- force or 
sanction a separate* Ihmgariau Ainiy. During 
the ('onstitutional crisis of llMWl he issued an 
Arm\- Order, on Septemhor HJ, w hich cN-arly' 
(‘Xprt'ssed his \’iews : 

T1h‘ betti'r founded my favourable judg- 
ment of the military \ahie, the self-sacrificing 
delight in sri\ ice, and the singUi-niinded 
cOoj)»‘ration of all parts of jriy whole Defensive 
Forces, the mori? 1 must and will hold fast, to 
th(‘ir existing and well-tried organization. My 
Army in particular Tnirst know^ that 1 will never 
reliiujuish the rights and prisilcges guaranteed 

* Imr instance, the infantry uoiv tlicir Iroiisors cut 
dight after Hungarian paltiin. 


to its supreme W'ar-Lord — my Army wlioso 
stout bonds of union are threatened by one- 
sided aspirations proceeding from misappre- 
hension of tlie exalted mission tlio Army’^ lias 
to fulfil for the weal of both States of tlu' 
Monarchy, .loint and unitary as it is. shall 
my Army remain, the stning ])ow’(‘r to detend 
the Austro-lliingarian Monareliy’ against I'very 
foe. True to its oath, jn\ whoh' Dehaisivo 
For(;o will continue to ti’cad tln^ path of earnest 
fulfilment nf diitx’, ])eriueat('d by that spirit 
of union and harmon\ which respects every 
natural ehaiacti'ristie and solves all antagon- 
i.'.ms hy ntili/ing the special (jiialities of each 
race for the welfare of tlie whol(‘.” llungarx 
had constantly ('iideavoined to ohtain greati'r 
indepeiidem*!' for lier army, and had at the 
sanu^ liiiH' tried !>>' evi vy nu'ans to oppru'ss th • 
various non-Magyar elements whieli were umh'i* 
her rule. 'The result had been t(j inti'iisify Hu* 
latti'r in llu ii- dislike to tlie bullying rnk^ of 
liuiigary^ and maki' them look for help outside 
the Kmpire. 

The high spirit breathed forth in the Knipcror- 
King's pronouueehu'nt aimc'd at' an ideal. 
p4‘rhap.s dinienit to ohlaiii, hut which never- 
theless had hf'on ri'aelu'd in great measun*. 
Of (.‘onrse, the huri aueratie elenw'iit pi*t‘\ iously 
allmk'd to was not wil-hont its had infhu'nec on 
the military iiuiehimaw. Hut the personal 
suj>ei*visioji of the hhnperor- King, or of oiu^ ('f 
the Arehdulu'S to whom he dolegah'd sonie- 
tiiiies this duty, tended to keep tliis influenet' 
within hounds. One typical case, of tiu- 
working <>♦' the bureaucrat ir mind was shown 
dia ine I In- occupation of Hosnia and llcr/.e- 
go*. ina. < Jeneral Galgot/.x', who was in emn- 
maiid, undri look t.he, consi met ion of a road. 
Time was prcs.-.iiig, money was short, but 
nrgcil on liy the ( lencral, tlu^ troops, who 
loved him, soon tini^lird the road, fie re- 
ported: Koad huill. Tw(*nty thousaml 

lloriiis reet'ived, twenty' tlioiisand spent, 
nothing romairis. ( {algot/.y.” 'I"his laconic 
message v\as a had shock to the militarv’ 
auditors, who domaudi'd an ('xa<‘t account 
with voiu lu'rs in eontiiiiU'd applications, wliidi 
grew' more iind more prirauptory in tonr. At 
last (jlalgotzy I’eplij'd : ''Twi nty' llionsai d 
florins received, twenty thousand expended. 
Whoever doubts it is an ass.” This v\as too 
much for the (Miiof of the Audit Depart inont, 
wlui saw th(‘ han[)eror and d ( \v altcaitiou to 
Galgotzy’s want of respect to his high fuiKdions 
and suggesti'd a reprimand. 'I'he lanperor 
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blandly inquired : “ Do you, then, doubt it ? ’* 
'Fhe incident closed, not to the discomfiture of 
the General. 

llie political organization of the Austro- 
Ilungiirian Monarchy was based on the funda- 
mental law of 1807. By taking advantage of 
the disorganization brought about by the war 
of 1866, Hungary gained a position of quusi- 
indopendonco. The difference between the two 
States was maintained in the armies with this 
distinction, that the regular, known as the 
Joint Army, was, as its name implied, common 
to both States* and was paid and kept on foot 
by a common fund. But beyond this force 
two others existed — the one the Austrian 
Ijandwehr, with its Landsturm, the other the 
Hungarian Landwelir (known as the Honv6d), 
with its Landsturm. These forces in all 
might be described as Territorial forces in the 
sense in which these words were used in our 
country — ?.c., forces which had some training 
but not as mucli as the regular army, of which 
they formed no part. 

As th(‘ armies were divided so were the 
budgets which keep them on foot. There wjis 
the budget for the regular army iDrovidod by 
both Austria and Hiingary ; that for the 
Austrian [..anduehr and Landsturm furnished 
by the State concerned ; that for the Hun- 
garian Honvdd obtained from Himgary and 
the portions of tlie IVIonarchy associated with 
lier. There were also three administrations — 
viz., that for the Joint Army, that for the 
Austrian, and that for the Hungtifian Landwelir 
(Honv6d) or National Defence forces. 


In Austria-Hiuigary, as in all countries which 
felt the necessity for proper military organiza- 
tion, universal service was the law of the land. 
Only the physically imfit were in theory 
exempted from this obligation, although in 
certain coses this rule was, in fact, considerably 
modified, as will bo soon later on. Those excused 
had to pay a tax in lieu of service. The 
liability extended from the completed nineteenth 
to the com])leted forty-second year — ?.e., for 
twenty-four years altogether. The actual ser- 
vice in the ranks and reserve w^as twelve years 
in the Joint Army, but varied slightly with 
the arm. Thus in the Infantry the time was 
two yeai-s with the colours, eight years in the 
Ro.scrve, and then two in the Landwehr 
Reserve. In the Cavalry and Aitillcry the 
time was throe years in the army and seven in 
the Reserve. The Reservists who had served 
two years in the army w ere liable to trainings 
not exceeding fourteen weeks in all, each of not 
more than four weeks during their time in the 
Reserve, those of three years’ army service to 
three, not exceeding eleven weeks in all. Those 
liabilities wore rarely exacted to their full 
extent, a training period rarely exceeding 
thirteen days. Those who had served four 
yc*ars in the army were not liable to be recalled 
during their Reserve service. 

After the men had served ten years in the 
army and its Reserve they were included in the 
R<.‘servo of the Landw^ehr (Honv6d) for another 
two years. ^ 

It has been already said that the troops of 
the I^andwehr and Honv6d category resembled,. 
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in principle/our Territorial force, for they received 
only a comparatively short training. Like 
our Territorial force, the Landwehr is a i>er- 
manent institution and trains its own men; 
but before explaining how this was done it is 
necessary to describe how the allotment of 
the young men who come up for service was 
made. 

When they presented themselves for enrol- 
ment the unfit were eliminated and the 
between the ages of 21 and 24 were divided into 
various categories by lot.* Those who drew the 
lowest numbers were told off for the J oint Army 
until the required contingent had boon reached 
for which the vote of the Delegations had 
provided. The next highest went to the Land- 
wehr (Honv6d) till its quota was obtained, and 
the remainder was handed over to the Krsatz 
Reserve.! The period of service in the Land- 
wohr (Honv^d) was the same as in the common 
army ; but the training (which was condiKjted 
by its own regimental cadres) was much more 
restricted, being only a total of twenty weeks in 
the Landwehr or twenty-five in the Honvdd, 
no one period exceeding more than four weeks. 

The men of the Ersatz Reserve were trained 

* 'I’hc men up to twenty -four aro those who luivo been 
put back for sotno reason. 

t“ Ersatz.” is ilorived from the word ‘‘ Ersotzen,” 
to replace, and the Ersatz Reserve is intended to replace 
and till up vtvcancics wliich occur in the other forces. 


for ten weeks, and were thereafter liable to 
three trainings, no one of more tlian four weeks 
— t.c., like the Reserve. The total liability 
of the man, whether for the common army, 
the Landwehr (Honved), or Ersatz Reserve*, 
was therefore twelve years, after which ho 
passed into tho Landsturm. In this he sorveil 
in tJio first levy up to tlio end of his thirty - 
soveiith yciir : in the second levy up to the end 
of his forty -second year. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina tho same law 
held good, but the Reserve and tho first and 
second levies of the Landsturm were called 
respectively the first, second, and third H< - 
serve. 

Tho total number of inhabitants of the 
entire Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was roughly 
61,340,000, of whom about 500,000 were avail-' 
able each year, to whicli must bo added those 
wliose entry into military life was adjourned for 
oiK^ cause or anotlier, but tJie whole of them 
were not tak(‘u. lu tlio first place there were 
the unfit; secondly, tho exempt who were 
turned ovir to tho Ersatz Reserve. Those 
included priests, those in training for priestly 
office (both I lu‘sc5 classes wi‘re i)ra(5tically entirely 
exein[)t), llien those who fulfilled certain con- 
ditions, such as sole supj)ortors of a family. 
Tn addition to thosi*, conscripts who had btjen 
for a definite period at certain schools, or who 
liad passed certain examinations, slaved only 
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niu' year witli tlio Army and olc'vcii in the 
Kesorvo. 'L'ii('S(‘ tiirnishrd (Jic gn*al<‘r ])an’i of 
the medical, \c(erin»ny oflict'rs jmtl apotlie- 
Cfiries, a\nd oflici'rs of (lie KeserNO. Men wiio 
c{ime undi'r these preavisions might adjourn 
their military stM‘\ ice up to tlieii* twenty-third 
yeair. Any who \'uhmteer<'d for three yeairs’ 
service could choose their regiments. 

Ily the working of the Act of 1012 the follow- 
ing numbers of recruits were embodia d in lOl.'l : 


Joint Army ... ... ... lalbatHl 

Austrian Landwchr ... ... 27,000 

Tirol 1,000 

llonved 25,000 

Hosnia and Herzegovina ... 7,S00 


214,000 

(The number of Krsatz Ke.serx t* cannot bo 
giviMi.) 

When the luwv hiw' (.July 5, 1U12) would 
come into full force it was calcuhited tluit 


Austria-Hungary would put into the field : 


Joint Army 
Austrian Landwchr 
Hungarian llonved 
Ensatz Reserve 
Liindstunn 


...1,1100,000 
... 240,000 
... 220,000 
... 500,000 
...2,000,000 


4,320,000 

It si‘ems im[)rol)aiblc that anything like these 
numbers wore embodied, at any rate at the 
eoinmeneement of the war. In the first place 
llu‘ entin* avaihiblc force of the Laiidsturin was 
not. called out - though within a few months 
all was probably orde red up. Secondly, there 
were certainly not enough arms in the country, 
at any rati' of a. modern class, to equip (hem 
with. It was hardly likiJy (hat Austria had 
at the commencement of hostilities more than 

1,200,000 to 1,300,000 at her disjiosition for war. 

Austria-Hungary had in the last threii years 
inereaseil her military cstalJishment very con- 
siderably and spent large sums on re-armament. 

T’ho organization of the army was based for 
(be Joint Army of Austria and Himgary, 
the Jjandwebr and tJie llonved. on the law of 
July (i. 1012; foi* thi* bandstiirm on that of 
ISSti. Tt was regional, ri'gimcnts being allo- 
ealed to spi'eitie areas. Hut tho roqniremi'nt.s 
of certain special corps ]>reveiiled this in tlu'ir 
ease bi'ing strictly adhered to. It is impossible 
to give an exact aeeonnt of the territorial 
divisions which furnished the various contin- 
gents, because the new ari'angemeiits were nol 
eom|)letely carried out when the war broko out. 
Hut tbi' accompanying map shows generally 
t bo divisions into which tho country is divided. 

'Thu 241,333 sq. miles whieli eomposi' t.lio 
.Austro-Hungarian Monarchy wen^ divided into 
sixteen Army Corps iJistricts, as shown m the 
following table : 


Artii\ (.Vd-ps and 

HrjutpiJirf cr. 

No. of ^)i^ M-*... 
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' 
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Thero were in addition to the Joint Army 
eight divisions of Austrian Landwehr and ciglit 
of the HonvM. These, too, wt'ro organized 
on tlio territorial divisions of the eonntry and 
were analogous in formation to the' regular 
divisions. Altogether Austria-Hungary had 
forty-nine divisions witli which to form the First 
Lino Active Army — viz., thirty-three belonging 
to the Joint Army and tlie sixti'on furnished 
by the Ijandwehr or Tlonved. Tt was the 
intention considerably to augment the Land- 
w'(}hr Divisions, })ut no more were ready 
wlien war broke out. As given abov(', these 
wen‘ ('iiough to furnisli one to each army 
corps. Fventiially the intention of tlie ( {overn- 
ment was to double th(' number so that tliere 
would 1)0 thirty -two divisions, /.c., two to each 
army corps. 

There were also eight (^walry Divisions of 
llegular Cavalry for the Joint Army and 
two of ifonved Cavalry. 

It is now lU’cessary to describe in detail the, 
various luiits whieli went, to make u[> tlie Army 
of the Dual Monarchy. 

The Infantry of tla* Joint Army comprised 
om^ hundred and two infantry n^giments 
bcisidcs twenty-seven battalions of .Taegers, 
four rc^gi merits of d'iroleso Jaegers, and 
four of Bosnia- 1 lerzegovina Infantry.* Each 

* 'J’ho rmnio “ litcnilly hunter, has no moaning 

at tho prosent day, as all infantry has the sanus urina- 
inont. Fonnorly tlio 'I’yroloso woro urmod with ritlos 
when tho ordinary infantry had smooth boros. 


infantry regiment had foiu* fieki battalions 
and a depot battalion. Tho regiments wero 
numbered, and in addition had some pt r- 
manent title or boro Hie name of the honorary 
colonel- c.f;., “The 1st. Kaiser Franz Infantry 
Beginu'nt.” d’he companit's of the ti<‘ld bat- 
talions were numb(‘r(‘d throughout, as in 
(k'rmaiiy, one to sixteen. When mobilized 
tb<‘ Depot Ballalion, w bieb \>as only a skekdon 
in peace, was (‘\pand(‘d into two. one of wliicli 
was called a. Bcsia’vc Battalion, the oIIkt the 
Depot. iluty of thes(‘ was to funiisb 

reserves t<) till up casualties in (Ik* others. The 
tornua* might also lu* sent into tlie lield. 

'I’lu‘ stnaiglh of a company on war footing 
W Jis much the saiiu' as in (‘k'rmany or Franee, 
\iz., tour otlicers and 2()0 imu-eommissioneii 
ollicers and nu'n. Tlio strength of a battalion 
was l,0()4of all ranks, and of a, regiment 4, Jot), 
'fluj (‘ITeetiv’e lighting strenglb of th(vIaU(‘r - 
Lr.t ritl(‘s in tlic ranks -was roughly 4,100. 

'I'lio .biegia* hattalions lunl a similar organiza- 
tion to a battalion of the lino. For reserve 
jiurposes in war tluy had a ll(*sj*rvo Company 
only. Some of the Jaeger battalions had 
cyclist compani(‘s.* bicycle was of tho 

folding pattcTii, and in (nkJi company there 
w'f're also two motor-cycl(‘s and one motor 
car. 

Every infantry rc'giment had at least two 
inachinc-gun detaclmumts eaeh of two guns, 

* Thcrd woro four in lOl.'t, ponsibly more in 1914. 
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and probably by the time war broke out 
there were two guns per battalion. Every 
battalion in Bosnia and Herzegovina and every 
Jaeger battalion had four. 

The new war uniform of the infantry, as 
indeed for the rest of the army except the 
cavalry, was a bluish-grey. hhery private 
in the front ranks carried a Limiemann spad(*, 
1 ft. 8 in. long, weighing 2 lbs. Sixteen men 
in the rear rank had a small pick. 'Fhe four 
pioneers of tho company carried certain sjxuaal 
tools. Those men were usually united into 
a regimental detachment under a junior otlicca*. 

Tlie small-bore magazine rille had been 
some years (since 1895) in use in tho Austrian 
Army. It was known, after the name of 
its inventor, as tJio Mannlicher. It liad a 
calibre of *315 in. and had a straight -pull 
bolt. It tired a pointed bullet with a muz/lo 
velocity of 2,850 ft. It was sighted up to 
about 2,400 yards and weighed 8 lb. 5 oz. 
The total length of tho weapon with bayonet 
fixed was 5 ft. Tho magazine was loaded 
by means of a charger which held fi\ e cart - 
ridges. Tlie cavalry carbine was much shorter, 
only 3 ft, 4 in., and weighed only 0 lb. 12 uz., 
but it took tho same cartridge. 

The number of rounds carried by tlie infantry 
soldier was 120. In addition there were forty 
roimds in tho company aimnunition wagon 
and 160 hi tho infantry ammunition columns. 

The machhio gun was that known as tho 
Schwarzlose and was of the same calibre and 
us(jd tlio same ammunition as tho infantry 
rille. It was an extremely simple; and efliei<;nt 
weapon, bohig composed of very h;w' parts. 

The Austrian Cavalry, altJiough it still 
retained various designations Dragoons, 
Uhlans, Hussars — was really all of one typo, 
practically light cavalry, uniformly armed 
with sabre and carbme. Non-commissioned 
olTicers ^ind others who did not curry tho 
carbine had an automatic pistol. 

There were forty-two regiments, fifteen of 
wliieh wore called Dragoons, eleven Uhlans, 
sixteen Hussars ; the regiments of each class 
being numbered among themselves. Tho last 
named were recruited in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, as the Hussars originated from tho 
former country.* Tho dragoon regiments were 
rai-ed in Austria, eight of tlu; uhlans in Clalicia, 

* The namo Hussar is derived from the Magyar word 
hu&z — {ak uquadron of) twenty. The uniform is modelled 
on the Magyar national costume. Similarly the Uhlan 
viniforin is a rej)roduction of the l*i)K.sh poa-sant costume. 


two from Croatia and Slavonia, and ont' from 
Bohemia. In Bosnia and Herzegovina there 
were two independent cavalry squadrons. As 
in the Infantry so in tho Cavalry, the regiment 
bore tho namo of the honorary colonel or hud 
some other permanent title. A regiment 
consisted of six squadrons, each of which had 
a combatant strength of 150 sabres, exclusive 
of the pioneer troop. Ihudi cavalry regiment 
had four machine guns, with forty thousand 
rounds of ammunition. Unlilve that of the 
infantry regiments tlio gun had no .shhdd. 

Oil mobilization eaeli regiment fornu'd from 
the Depot Si|uadrou which it had in p(*aee 
time, a Reserve Squadron and l)i‘pot Squadron, 
which fulfilled the .same duties as the battalions 
Ix'aring these names in the Jrifa-ntry. 

Tho pioneer troops of tlu; (/avalry, to which 
allusion has been inaili* above, wtai; particularly 
well orgaiiizi‘d — indeed, it was in Austria that 
they were first introduced. Eaeli consisted of 
one oilieer aial tw(‘nty-five mei», who cairied 
tin; various tools, explosives, eti*., whieli 
an; n'quiri'd by^ a force; like eavalry so const antly 
used in advance of an army, a position wlu're 
obstacles have; to be ninoved and where 
special duties fall on it, sueli as the* elestnujliejii 
of i‘aihvays, etc. In adehtion te) the pieineiT 
tie)op eight 1 lie'll per squad re in we to eejuipjX'd 
with tools. Thus, an Austrian e'a\ airy regiine'nt 
hael available; .se;ve*uty-tlii*er ini'ii traine^d for 
piejneer duties, feinning a liighly olli(;ie3nt bexly 
fea* tho purpose's retpiireel eif it. The telegra])h 
st'etioii (oiglit men) e:arried about seiveii miles 
of light W'ire*. 

Every sejuaelreai bad also ten watea'proof 
bags wliich could be inflatid. One sufliced 
to sup})f-)rt two men, and they ceaild be used 
to eonstruct rafts for cros.sing water. 

The curse of Cavalry on active service is 
the practice of eemstautly frittering it away 
by detailing it for esceirt and stall duties, such 
as e>rderlios to general ollieers, etc. VV^ellington 
femiid this in the Penin.sula, and frequently 
issued orders to prevent it. "Jlio Austrian 
Cavalry wiis not allowed to be used for any 
such minor, and often quite umieeessary, 
purposes. 3^0 provide for them as far lus tliey 
were really needed, so-called troojis of “ btalf 
Cavalry *’ wore employed. Each n gimeiit 
furnished tWT> sections of these on moliilizat ion 
(principally from the Reservists), wbii;h con- 
sisted of one officer and fifty men. A similar 
organization existed in the Infantry. Every 
rt'gimcnt provided a “ fcJtaff Comjiany ” of 
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two ofiicers and 120 men, who were all attached 
to tlie higher tactical units, such as brigades, 
divisions, army corps, for escort and guard 
duties connected with these. The sections 
of both cavalry and infantry were united in 
pairs and called Staff Squadrons or Staff 
Companies. 

The Austrian tWalry wore much the same 
uniform in peac(3 as in war, (;x(jept that the 
head-dress had a cover of tlu3 same colours as 
the Infantry uniform.* 

The Austro-Hungarian Artillery had under- 
gone groat transformations in recent years. In 
1860 the cannon employed wore brass muzzle- 
loaders, and they were on the whole superior 
to the mixed infiss of early breech-loading 
Krujjp guns and old smooth-bores that Prussia 
brought against them. But the Austrian 
military authorities soon saw that the future 
lay with the breech-loader. It was considered 
desirable that the guns should be mode in tho 
country, as Austria then had but few and 
indifferent steel factories. It was decided to 
construct them on tho system proposed by 
General Uchatius, of his “ steel bronze,” as these 
could be turned out from the Royal Arsenal 
The material was bronze cast under pressure, 
and with the interior of tho barrel hardened by 
passing a succession of steel cones through it. 
The method was foimd to be successful, and 
is still used for field guns. 

The original gim was only a nine-pounder, 
firing common shell of nine and a half pound?. 
But as other Powers introduced more power- 
ful weapons Austria-Hungary was obliged to 
follow suit. The gun used for horse and field 
batteries was known as M/5 — i,e., pattern of 
1905. It was a Jl-inch calibre gun, a quick firer, 
throwing a shrapnel shell weighing 14*7 lb., 
containing 332 bullets of 50 to the lb. The 
fuse was constructed for use both for time and 
-percussion. High explosive shells were also 
carried in profjortion of two to five shrapnel. 
Tho gun had a long recoil on its carriage so that 
tho shock of explosion wtis absorbed and the 
gun returned to its place. This rendered rapid 
fire possible. It had a panoramic sight gradu- 
ated u]) to 6,000 yards, and an independent line 
of sight. It had a shield of chrome steel, 
affording protection against shrapnel at all 
ranges, and against pointed rifle bullets beyond 
100 yards range. On the whole it was an 

♦ nier© seems fairly good reason to believe that just 
before the war some part received a dress not very 
4ifforent in colour from that of the Infantry. 


efficient gun, but nothing like so powerful as 
our own 18-poiinder or as the French 75 mm. 
Both tho horse and field artillery were armed 
with it. 

There were six guns in a field battery, only 
four in a horse battery or in a heavy battery. 
The number of roimds carried was 126 per gun 
with the battery and 3*72 per gun with thc^ 
d visional ammunition columns. The same 
amount was cairiod for the horse battery. 
Each battery hud two miles of wire and four 
telephonists. It had also a range-finder. 

Austria-Hungary, like other Powers, had 
adopted a howitzer for tho heavy batteries. 
This fired a shell of 38 J lb. There were 123 
roimds per gun with tho battery, and 204 in 
ammunition columns. A heavy gim was also 
in use- -viz., a 10*5 cm., equivalent to 4*1 in. 
The ammunition was similar to that of a howit- 
zer- — viz., a shell weighing 38 J lb., containing a 
high explosive bursting charge, and a shrapnel 
with 700 bullets, 50 to tlui lb. When marcliing 
tho carriage was separated from tho gnn, and 
each was draw’n by six horses. 

Special stress was laid on mountain artillei^v, 
as on all the frontiers of tho Monarchy moun- 
tainous regions are found. 'J'here wore two 
varieties of weapon employed, the one a 7 cm. 
gun, firing a shell of 6 lb. 7 oz., tho other a 
howitzer. The latest idea was to replace these 
comparatively inefficient weapons by a 10’5 cm.. 
i.e,. 4*1 inch quick-firing howitzer throwing a 
shell of 32 lb. It had a range of over 6,000 yards 
and was altogether a viTy powerful weapon for 
its class. 

It may be well here to mention a speciality 
of the Austrian artillery. In every army corps 
there were a few 8 ciii. guns especially adapted 
for use on hilly ground when the ordinary gun 
carriage could not pass. The carriages were so 
constructed that it was possible to use shorter 
axio-trees to replace the long ones of the 
ordinary carriage. The gim carriage and tlu' 
shield with sighting apparatus was formed 
into three separate bodies on wheels with a 
track of only one yard: It took ten minutes 
to make the alteration and ten to put it back 
into the ordinary form. 

Reference may hero be made to the heavy 
howitzer used by tho (krinans against Namur 
and other places. It is quite certain that 
the majority of these were what is known as 
the 30*5 cm. (equivalent to 12 in.) Austrian 
mortar, firing a shell of 858 lb., with bursting 
charge of 56 lb. of ecrasite. Austria was 
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crodiUMl with thirty-four of tlios(*, and that .some 
were used in Bolginin is proved by the fact tiuit- 
photographs of the weapons used show this 
piece with Austrian soldiers seated on it. Its 
extreme range was al)oiit 10,500 yards, i.e,. 
roughly six miles. The rat e of tiro was ten roiuals 
per hour, and it took an liour to get the gun 
ready for action. Three powcu'ful tractors were 
rocjuired for two guns and their ammunition 
lorries. 

Tlie organization of the engineers in the 
Austro-Hungarian Army difh'red considerably 
from tliat employed by us. or indeed any other 
countr\ . In most KuropcMii forces there wen* 
what Nve call field companies, specially intendc‘d 
for use with the field armies, and fortress com- 
panies not associated with tlie divisions and 
army corps, but only brought up when ref|uired 
for siege p\u*posos. In Austria a ditlorent 
practice was pursued. Eacli army corps would 
eventually have a pioneer and also a sapper 
battalion. Both were to be equipped for the 
construction of field defences, road making ^^nd 
field mining, but the pioneers had as tlu*ir 
province bridging, with which the sappcjs 
had nothing to do. Their special work was 
fortress warfare. The former had four com- 
panies to the battalion, the latter only three. 

Experiments were made with bridge trains 
drawn by motor-wagons, and possibly some 
of these were employed with the armies in the 
field. Each army corps had four pontoon 


troops, ('uch of which could furnish 58 yards 
of onlinary bridge. 

There was to each infantry division a search- 
light s<'ction, tlie s(>archligh(s being one with 
a 32-in. and one with a 21-in. rcfk'ctor. Tla* 
larger luiiurt^ was carried on a motor- wagon, 
which furnislicd the powtT to work the dynajno. 

In addition to the field organizations already 
described, there were two oth(‘r bodies which 
need notice. Tlicse wore the Kngincer Staff, 
who constructed fortresses and besieged them, 
the other a Military Works Department, which 
roiistructcd and maintained buildings not 
iiiimodiately connected with fortifications. 

Jfi aeronautics Austria-Hungary w'as not so 
forward as other nations when war broke out. 
'Phe first beginnings of a service of dirigibles 
and aeroplanes date from 1909. At Fiselia- 
mend, about cloven miles south-east of Vienna, 
a. depot for dirigibles existed, and experiments 
wc‘r<; made with various typ(?s, though there is 
no reason to suppose that Austria had more 
than a few of these instruments of war availa})le 
at first. They wore chiefly of the Pars»*val 
typ(\ In addition there were a number of 
captive balloons. 

The same was the case with aeroplanes. 'Fho 
organization w^ns not far a<lvanced nor the 
number very large. The seliool for teaehing 
aviation was established at Vienna-NeiLstadt. 

Under the name of Communication Troops, 
especially under the Ministry of War, a number 
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AUSTRIAN FIBLD ARTII.LERY. 


ol' lor miscellaiioous purposes \v(‘ro 

T1 ios(^ iiicludod the Kail way Ht'giiiiuiit, 
of throe battalions, with a total war strength of 
non-eoiumissioued ohicers and men with 
92 ollioers. 'rii(?ro was also a regiment of 
hingineer 'IV'legraphists, from which a so(;tion 
was furnislied to each army cor])s; others went 
to tho fortrossi'S. The ^^ir(‘l^^ss telegraphy 
oiganization also formed part- of (his rogirnciit, 
wliieih further included a detachment of auto- 
mobilists consisting of 175 olHcers and men. 
'I'he school for instructing infantry and cavalry 
in telegraphy wivs also under its administration.* 
'riu^ Traill — ?.c., the ecpiivaUmt of tho Briti.sh 
Army {Service^ roqis — was organized in “divi- 
sions,” one for each army corps. A division 
consisted of a variable number of squadrons 
and had also a ski'k'ton sijiiadron to act as 
Depot, and another to furnish the Tool Park. 
'The conqiosit ion of the squadrons varied 
with the corps to which they were attached. 
There were altog(‘ther one hundred and fifteen 
squadrons, of w^hich eiglity-nine w^ere field 
squadrons and twenty mountain squadrons. 
The larger part of tho latter were in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and their transport was done 
by pack animals. 

There w*us also a division to supply tlw' 
vt'hicles necessary for the Hying corps. 

Tho Autoinobilo St*rvic(‘ — ?.f., the corps in 

Every infantry ^ln(l pioneer company, squadron of 
caivulry unci battery of artillery had a small nnmber of 
trained sij4:naIlors, usually tlmv'. 'I'la'y used flags by day 
and lam})s by night. 'The infantry ph)neors alst» earned 
leh'phone ecpiipinent to b(‘ used for N arious purposes of 
< \>inmunieatiun. 


eharg(‘ of mechani(;al transport — was divided 
up among the \arious army corps. In each 
of these tluTi* was an oHicer w hose special duty 
it was to look afUa* the motors and all mattt'rs 
connected with tlaan. Tims he r(*gist<T(‘d all 
(jualitied men watbin llu' eommand and jissisttd 
in the mobilization, both of the iiaichines avail- 
able and the men net'issary to work tbem. 
Keserve oHicers and otlnu’s who bad expert 
knowledge were ])osted to (lie me(9ianical trans- 
port. They w ere rta^nired to attend a four-wt'eks’ 
course anmudly with the motor cadre of the 
army eorps to wdiieh they were po^^ted. 

Here it may lx? remarked as coming under the 
head of supply du(i»‘^, which we in England 
unit e witli trans])ort in tho Army Service Corps, 
that Austria had gone far in the firovision of 
travolling kitchens. It had been intended to 
provide one for every company, squadron and 
battery, other than those specially equipped for 
mountain warfare. In the latter case and for 
tho smaller units, such as machine giui sect ions, 
a cooking chest w^as allowed. This wius of well- 
known Norw<'gian cooking-stove eonslTuction — 
i.e.y it was a tin box carried in a otise sur- 
roLUidcd with a thick layer of felt. This kept 
tho food hot for tw'onty -four hours and, indeed, 
completed the cooking. 

Austria-Hungary, like other pi-operly or- 
ganized nations, liad arranged lier troops in 
liigher units instantly available for service on 
mobilization for war. 

To begin with the infantry, tw'o regmient« 
made a brigade of eight battalions. Two of the.se 
a division, so that the latter body should have 
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had iionnally sixteen hattalioas, or, roughly, 
1(},000 men; but in some? eases riflo ))attalions 
were added, and all tla* rogiinents liad not got 
four battalions: thus the numbers might bt‘ 
more and sometimes were l(‘ss. In the* ease of 
tlio 3rd Corps, wiiieh Jiad three infantry divi- 
sions, this would have gi\ (‘ii, if the formation of 
all were normal, six brigades, eacli of eight bat- 
talions — forty-eight battalions; but. tlu‘r(‘ wen‘ 
only forty -five, because' somt' of the regin u'uts 
had not the e()m]ilete numbt'r of battalions. 
On the whole the sixteen army corps had 
tliirty-thn'e infantry divisions with four hun- 
dn'd and sixty seven battalions, u hich worked 
out at an average of fourteen to the division 
instead of sixteen. The army Ix'fore the war 
was in a state of transition owing to the intro- 
duction of tl)(' new law of 1012, and in speaking, 
tlu'rcfore, of the division as having sixteen 
battalions it must. b(‘ looked on as what was 
aimed at rathei- than what was rc'idly attained. 

The division, tla'refon', was properly two 
brigades, though in a few eases th(*r(^ were more 
--e.g., in the 3rd Cor[)s, whiTe thc're were live 
brigades instead of four for tla^ two divisions 
whic.h compos('d it. Tlu^ 14tli had seven 
brigades to its two divisions, the 1 5th six, the 
Kith eight. Jhit in all the other eor])s the divi- 
sions were normal so far as tlie brigades \\e?'e 
eoncernod, though the number of regiments 
and battalions varic'd. 


The distribution of field artillery to thi' divi- 
sions was more regular ; the majority had ('ight 
field batteries to the division — /.r., forty-eight 
guns. Only one corps had a. horse battery 
(four guns). 

As to the cavalry. tlu> regular proportion 
was lialf a n'giment to a di\ isiou /.r., thre** 
s()uadrons. in some it was more, l)ut in the 
case of till' cor[).s which were .stationed in 
nn>nntainous countri<‘S, Irss. 

The di\ ision, therefore, theoreti<‘al1 y was : 

Two brigades of infantry (lift('en to sixtei'ii 
battalions) ; 

Half n'giiiu'iit of cavalry ; 

Forty-eight field guns. 

It also had one Staff Infantry Company and 
one Staff (^a\alry Troop, and f«irther fi’rain 
scpiadron foi- transport, besides an Ammunition 
Park, a. Telegraph Dc'tachment, and an Ambu- 
lance. 

Army (V>rps consisted gt'nerally of two 
divisions (three in the eas(* of Ha^ 3rd (‘orps) of 
regular troops, but in most eases a division of 
bandwelir (or Tlonvtkl) had becai ad<h;d to it. 
Tt had, iH'sides, t he (k>r[)S Artillery, consist ing of 
throe batteries of field artillery and two of heavy 
howitzers, twenty -six guns in all.* Tlierowere, 
h<‘sid<^s, one battalion of Pioiu'crs, in sonu' eas(‘s 

* Tlicni is misoii to bftliovo that tho a.rlill<*ry of tlia 
army corps has boon ijicroastMl by uuofbt'i* ton battcric-i 
bill thi'.! is M(»t (piilt* eortain. 
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one of Sappers, a Bridging train, and a Tool 
Park, an Ammunition Park, a Telegraph and 
Telephone Detachment, a Field Hospital, and a 
Supply Column. 

There were actually available besides the 
common anny, eight active Austrian Landwehr 
Divisions, and the same number df HonvM. 
riieir organization was similar to that of the 
common anny. 

Of cavalry besides the regiments attached 
to the Infantry Divisions, there were eight 
Cavalry J^ivisions of the Joint Army and 
two of the Honv^d Cavalry. Tlieso liad all a 
similar organization, viz. : 

'JVo brigades of cavalry of two regiments 
each — t.e., twenty -four squadrons ; 

'Phroe batteries liorso artillery, twelve guns ; 

Sixteen inaeliiin* guns with four cavalry 
regiments ; 

Besides an Ammunition Column, a Supply 
Column, a Field Hospital and Ambulance, and 
a troop of Staff Cavalry. 

As so much of the frontier Hue of Au.stria- 
Hungary is mountainous, there was a special 
organization to meet the easa. Mountain 
Brigades were fornu'd. 'Phese consisted of a 
vfiriablo number of battalions, mostly Jaogei-s, 
or in Tii’ol the Imperial Jaeger Regiment, 
one or ( wo squadrons of Mounted Rifles, who 
rodo ponies, and the Artillery in the shape of 
Mountain Batteries — i.e., with the guns carried 
on pocks, as also were the supply and hospital 
arrangements. Those brigades were gi’oupcd 
together in divisions and provided with pioneers 
and signalling detachments, but from the nature 
of the country in which they operated I h<*ir action 


was always more or less independent and the 
brigade therefore was a complete tactical unit. 

Austria-Hungary had but few fortresses of 
modern construction, and it is doubtful if 
even these were up to the requirements of the 
present day. In Galicia, Cracow and Przemysl 
were entrenched camps, while in between them 
was Jaroslav, a fortress of a similar character 
to Huy, between Li^gc and Namur — of 
no value. In Tirol there was Trient, an 
up-to-date entrenched camp, and certain 
barrier forts which blocked the roads from 
Italy and Switzerland. On the Adriatic, Pola 
was a powerful maritime fortress with sea and 
land defences. Cattaro and Sobeiiico were 
defended harbours, the latt(T being especially 
intended for torpedo craft. 

Austria-Hungary was under one great dis- 
advantage when war broke out: she had not 
completed the reforms which had been begun in 
1912, but nevertheless she chose to place herself 
in the power of Germany to use her forces as 
the Northern Power willed. She roai)ed the 
consequences of her act. Employed by Germany 
for purely selfish ends she suffered defeat after 
defeat. On her southern frontier tlio Serbians 
drove back her invading troops. Her ultiruate 
aim of reaching Salonika became a vain dream, 
and she rari t he risk of emerging from the w ar 
so wantonly entered on poorer by many 
millions of money, with the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of her subjects, and soim? of her 
fairest [)rovinces. 

[For much of the information contained in Chapter! 
XXXVI and XXXVII wo are indebted to Mr. H. W. 
Stood’s \ al liable work, “ The Ilnpsburg Monarchy.”— Ed.) 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE 
DOMINIONS. 


Dominions Ill-i*rkparko for War - Lack of (.Common Military I’cuacv — But (’oMi’Lbyrw Unity 
OF Spirit and Resolve -Voluntary Offer of all Resources -An United Empire -The 
Kino’s Messaoels — Feelino in Canada Party Differences Sunk— Declarations of Cana- 
dian Statesmen —Popular Enthusiasm — Enrolment of Volunteers (Rfts to Enoland — 
And to Beloium— Economic Situation in Canada — Action of Dominion J^arliament— -The 
French Canadians— (Jerman Colonists — Americans in Canada — The Irish -The Indians- - 
The Canadian Continoents- -Expeditionary Force Increased The Voyaoe to England — 
Arrival at Plymouth — Training on Salishury Plain- Australia Unhesitating Loyalty — 
Fears Arout British Policy - Defeat of the Cook Ministry The Fisher Ministry -Acs- 
traijan Defeni’e and the Japanese Question -The ExPEDprioNAiiv Force -Trade Organi- 
zation -J^oyalty of (iErman Settlers ~(’om position of the Forc^es— -The Commanders - 
Training in Ei.ypt New Zealand— Ready for any Crisis— Immediate Declarations of 
Support -The (’itizen Army — Volunteers— The FOxpeditionahv Fori’e I’iie Maoris- 
Samoa Troops in Kngland — And in Egypt Operations in the Pacific Mu. Seddon’s 
Policy - The Australian Fleet Seizure of (Jerman Possessions DEsTRuirnoN of the 
“Emdkn” — Pursuit of (Jerman Pacific Squadron — Dominion (Jifts to the Empire. 


T HI^j opening? of liostilitios found tlio 
Dominions ill-prepared for war. 
They were without a coinnion .scheme 
for military or naval defence, and 
the fimdamental prineiples on wliich any such 
seheme must rest wore still a matter of acuite 
dispute. There was no central authority that 
could enforce its directions and demands, for 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, which 
sought to unify Imperial military preparations, 
was an advisory, not an executive body. There 
was no common naval policy. The Dominions 
were sharply divided between the principles of 
local navies and centralized Imperial control. 
Australia had with groat energy adopted the 
policy of a local navy. New Zealand, after 
stal warily upholding centralization, had tiu’ned 
its face towards local development. In Canada 
a deadlock between the two parties brought 
about the unfortunate result that nothing 
was done. Military affairs revealed the 
same seeming chaos. Canada had a small 
and totally inadequate permanent force of 
Vol. II.— Part 20. 237 


about men, and a loosely organize*! 

and greatly imder-inanni'd voluntary militia. 
Australia, Now Zealand and South Africa had 
accepted the principle of citizen armies, but 
in Australia the .system had bwn established 
too recently for its effects to bo fully felt 
on the fighting strength of the (Commonwealth. 
Nothing could bo done in any of the Dominions 
without the voluntary coiusent of their Covern- 
inents and of their peoples. Any outside 
observer, unacquainted with the essential 
spirit of the two races, who compared in the 
summer of HI 1 4 the elaborate organization, 
the centralized control, the automatic pre- 
cision and uniformity of the Cerrnan fighting 
machine with the diversity, the divided 
councils, and the conflicting methods of the 
five sister nations of the British Empire, might 
well have thought the outlook for the latter 
dark indeed. 

Such an estimate would have been a pro- 
found miscalculation. At the first sign of 
danger it was instantly shown that underneath 
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[h'llioll a id Fry. 

MAJOR.GEN. E. A. H. ALDERSON, C.B., 
Commanding Canadian Expeditionary Force. 


tho dirti'n^ncc's of inothfxl in t]i<‘ King's 
Dominions tlioro lay a fundamental unity of 
spirit and nssolvo. W'Ik^ii it was realized that 
tlioro was a possiliility of war, ov'en before^ war 
was declared, the (Governments of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, without waiting to he tusked, 
])laood tla'inselvi's and their entire resources at 
th(' servi(!0 of the (Vown. At the earliest 
possible moment the (Government of the 
Dominion of (Janada offered the cruisers 
Niobe and Rainbow to the Admiralty, and 
informed the Mritish (GoverniiuMit that it 
would raise an Kxpt'ditionary lAa’ee <jf ov'cr 
twenty thousand men to be sent to the United 
Kingdom, and would supply such further 
numbers of nu'n as might be recpiired. The 
(Jovernment of tlie (\)mnionwealth of Australia 
placed th(i Royal Australian Navy under the 
control of the Admiralty, and offered to 
disfiatcli an Expeditionary Force of twenty 
thousand m<‘n. The Covernment of New 
Zealand phu*ed the Now Zealand Naval force 
under the control of the Admiralty, and pro- 
mised a force of all arms of eight thousand 
oflicers and men, with further drafts to secure 
the maintenance of the force at strength. The 
Covernment of South Africa could not dispatch 
any considerable Expeditionary Force, for 
there was every possibility that all its available 
men would be wanted in its own territories. 
But it informed the Imperial rGovernment that 
it was prepared to take all necessary measiu*es 


for (he defence of the Union and thus to release 
tlu* Imperial trooj)s in South Africa for work 
elsewhere. Even Newfoundland, with its sparse 
population, raised a small Exp<'ditionary Force, 
and increased the troops in its own territory. 

The peojde of the Dominions, vith sure and 
wide vision, realised the vital import of the 
strugglt^ ahead. From Toronto and Ca]jetown, 
from Winnipeg and Johannesburg, from vSydney 
and TTobart, from Melbourne and Vancouver, 
tlierc came accounts of one unanimous and 
.spontaneous outburst of ])ublic enthusiasm and 
Inip('rial demotion, which swept away all (xirty 
differences and minor disput(*s, and even made 
racial issues grow dim. The problems which 
had seemed to threaten the p(‘rmanency of our 
institutions were laid to rest in an liour. Tho 
diff(‘ring nationalities, whose conflicting points 
of view had time after time caused les.ser 
conflicts, were suddenly fused in the heat of 
their great- emotion into a united Empire. It 
was not only the nuai of English descent who 
rallied to tlie flag when they heard that the 
flag was threatened. The French Canadians 
in Qia'bec and tlu^ m‘wly naturalised American 
setth'rs in Albca'ta- and Saskatchewan rivalled 
in their enthusiasm tin* Englishmen in Toronto 
and in Victoria. The Boers in Pretoria and in 
Bloemfontein wen' at oni' with the English in 
(^ipt'town and Buluwayo. Japanese and Hin- 
dus on the Paciflt^ (Joast showed that they 
shanxl th(‘ common spirit. Behind the white 
men of the live nations of the Empire otlu'rs 
.stood, le.ss maybe in numbers, but ccTtainly 
not le.ss in whole-hearted devotion, from the 
Maori races of New' Zealand, who strov'e, and 
strove in the end successfully, to put t-heir 
fighting men alongside of our own against 
the common foe, to tla* chiefs of a hundred 
tribes in Africa and in the Pacific — tribes 
who.se v('ry names were unknown to most 
Englishmen — who offered their men, their 
money, their live stock, and themselves to 
the King. The nn'.ssage of the Basuto chief 
who indignantly asked why he, the King’s 
servant, should stand idle when liis King was 
lighting his enemies, typified the spirit of all. 

It would be incorrect to say that the response 
of the Empire astonisfied the people of England. 
For some years England had been learning 
more and more of the settled loyalty of the 
Dominions. But if the response caused no 
surprise it gave the greatest satisfaction and 
renew'ed courage to the Motherland. The 
King’s thanks, in words which we have already 
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quoted,* to the people of Greater Britain, 
cii’culated a few days after the war broke o\it, 
well said what all felt ; “1 desire to oxpn'ss 
to my people of the Oversea Dominions with 
what appreciation and pride I have received 
the messages from tlicir respective Govern- 
ments during the last few days. These spon- 
taneous assuranci's of their fullest support 
recall to M(' tlui generous, self-sacrificing help 
given by tlu'in in the past to the Mother 
Coimtry. i shall be stn‘ngthened in the dis- 
charge of the great rcs}jonsibility which rcists 
upon Me by the confident belief that in this 
time of trial My Kmpire will stand unit(;d, 
calm, resolute, trusting in God.—GEoiioK H.T.” 

The King shortly afterwards addrt'ssed a 
message to the Chwermnents and p«M)ples of 
his self-governing Dominions, emphasizing tlu* 
unity of the Kmpire in face of this unparalh‘led 
assault u])on the continuity of civilization and 
the peace of mankind. The war was not of 
his seeking. “ Had 1 stood aside when, in 
defiance of pknlges to v\hich my Kingdom was 
a party, the soil of Belgium was violated and 
her cities laid desolate, when the very life of 
the French nation was tlireatened with extinc- 
tion, I should have sacrificed ^Ty honour and 

• Vol. I., p. 1«1. 


given to destruction the liberties of My Empire 
and of mankind.” 

'J'he King’s personal knowledge of the loyalty 
and devotion of his Oversea Dominions had 
led him to expect that they would cheerfully 
beai* the great efforts which tlu) conflict en- 
tailed. The full measure in which they had 
placed their s<5rvices and resourc(*s at his 
disposal filled him with gratitude. ”1 am 
proud to be al>le to show to the world that My 
Peoples Ovei'sea are as d(‘ti‘rmined as the People 
of the Unit(‘d Kingdom to prosecute a just 
cause to a succ(‘ssful end.” 

Canada. 

On August 1, the day when war was declared 
upon Russia by Germany, and when Germany 
invaded th(‘ Duchy of Luxemburg, the Canadian 
Go\ernment showed that it was awakt‘ to tlu' 
dang<‘rs of th(' situation. The DuU(‘ of Con- 
naught, who was in tho midst of a tour in th(* 
West, returned din’ct from Banff by spennaJ 
train tt) Ottawa. Sir Kols'rt Ih)riU>n, the Prime 
Minister, who had arrived in tlu^ Dominion 
ca])ital that moi’ning, summoned a Cabinet 
Council, which sat for hours deciding on the 
liiu's of national policy. The whoh* inachin(‘ry 
of Canadian defenc(‘ was (piickly set in motion. 
Stf'ps were (ak('n to guard vulmrablc' ptants 
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on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts from sur- 
prise attacks. The Militia Dt*partment was 
already prcf)aring for mobilizati(^n. and it was 
understood that the different Canadian regi- 
ments, small in nuin})ers, would form the 
micleiis of lar^jer forces to be immediately 
raised. Within a few lionrs fifteen Militia 
reginienfs vohmtetTi'd for acti\c serviet', and 
many thousands of men flocked around their 
headquarters, s(‘ekinc to joiri them. 

TheJJominion Prime Ministi*r \vasd(‘harred for 
the moment from public! sp(a*c!i. ()th<*rs\ver(‘ not. 
Prom political l(*a(h‘rs of all parties, and from 
newspapers of every shade* of opinion, came the 
ono expression of sc'ntinient. Part y (•ontrovorsy 
c(*jised. “ Danger unites us,” dciclared one 
leading Opposition n(JWS[)a])(T. 

Sir W^ilfrid Janirica* at tlio c^arliest possible* 
moment was able to assure Sir Kobert i^ordeii, 
after conferc'iu-e with his leading adlu'rents, 
that the J^iberal Party would give its supj)ort 
without r(‘serve to all measures deemed neec's- 
sary by the Covernment. There wjxs no 
thought or suggestion of (.'anada adopting a 
passive or neutral attitude. The politicians 
who had talk(*d most in days of |>eaee of 
Canada taking up a position of conditional 
neut rality in thf! event of a Kuroptvin war were 
now afiiong the first t(» urge that (’anada ♦should 
throw, if iu‘ed be, (‘very man and ov(‘ry dollar 
into the struggN*. ‘‘ I have? often decland,” said 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a [aiblic messag(\ ” that 
if th(^ Mother Country is over in danger, ever 
thr(*ateiied, (-anada w'ill render assistance to 
the full extt*nt of lua* power. In vii'W of tlu* 
critical nature of the situation I hav(' canc(*ll(*d 
all my ni(*etings. Pending sucli gi*eat qu(*stions. 
tla‘re should be a truce to party strih'.” 

Sir Richard McHrid(‘, the Premier of British 
Columbia, voiced th(» gt*neral sentiment 
“Should it unfortunately develop that (ireat 
Britain is comjx'lled to (‘iigagi* in hostilities.” 
said he, “(Canada will automatically be at war 
also. 'Phat Canada will do her full duty goes 
without saying ; but if wt* can now, by a 
denamst ration of our loyal d(*termination to 
stand by her side, strengthen the position of 
Creat Jh’itain 1 am sure then* will be a univer.sal 
desire to adopt that course. W’ith Britain 
suf)reme in command of the seas the Imperial 
(Jovernment can conceivably in less than a 
month land in England upwards of 100,000 
fresh troo])s from her far-flung Colonial t)os- 
st'ssions. These troops might^oosily be of vital 
service to tin* Motherland; and that th(*y 


will be offered from all parts of the Empire if 
the need bp as great as our information would 
lead us to believe hardly reejuires to be stated.” 

The first Monday in August saw the cities of 
Canada in a white heat of enthusiasm. All 
day long, crowds gathered around the bulletin 
boards of the newspapei’s, waiting for the latc'st 
information. Naval resi'rvists, in response t(j 
a proclamation, were ret>orting themselves and 
leaving for tlu*ir depots, and the departure of 
every man was made the o(!casion for a gn^at 
demonstration. The staffs of tlie Militia were 
almost overwh('lm(“d by the numbers of volun- 
teers ha* s(*rvice. 

From (!very district promises of helj) and 
support pemred into Ottawa. The Premi(!r of 
Manitoba, the Tfon. R. P. Roblin, offered to 
raise ten thrjusand men. l^he IVemier of 
Ontario d(‘clared Canada's plain cours<^ was 
“to exert our whol(.5 stn'iigtli and power at 
once on behalf of the thuj)ire.” Local organi/a- 
tions and indi\'iduals protfered m(‘n, money 
and mat(‘rial. 'The (nie h'ar was lest Britain 
should shrink from her duty and ])rcser\'(! an 
ignoble [)(‘at!e. 'Pla* l.)uk(' of Connaugl»t 
crystalliz(*d tlu* g(*n(‘ral smtinu'ut in a. s(‘m 
tence Canada stands imit(‘(l from the 
]*a.cific to the Atlantic in h(*r determination to 
uphold the hoiiour and traditions of our 
Em|)ire.” 

'Phe d(*monstrations in the strt*ets, the 
general entluisiasm, anti the sj)ontaneous olfers 
of service did not uu'an that the (’anadian 
])eopIe regardf'd the situation lightly. Ih'low 
th(' .surfuc(‘-cuiTent of entluisiasm then* ran a 
quiet, sobtT, solemn dt'terminal ion. The nation 
liad r<'ckom‘d tla* cost, and was willing tf> pav 
it. Tin* d(*ep('r note of the pu)>lic temper was 
most mark(*dly s(*en wh(*n, on lli(* Tu(:!sday, 
the d«*linitt‘ annc)uncement was posted on th(i 
newspaper bullttin boards that Britain had 
d<‘clared war. A sudd(*n silt!n(!e fell on the 
crowds. Men and women stood gravely still. 
'Ph<*n, aft(‘r a pause*. tht*y t unit'd to go. The 
hour of shouting was over; the days of work 
and sacrifice had come. 

Within three hours of the declaration of 
war, the Canadian Government sumnamed a 
meeting of Parliament for August 18, and the 
Militia Department gave instructions for th(3 
onrolnu'nt of twenty thousand voJuntocra for 
service at the front. Before the instructions 
were issued a hundred thousand men had 
offered themselves. Canada arranged to take 
over the garrisoning of Bermuda, to set the 
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Tinperial troops tliero five. The tioveniiiunt 
iirgod farmers to grow more grain in order to 
safeguard the. Empire food supply. Effeelive 
steps were taken to guard th<^ linaneijil and 
<‘ommeroial interests of th(‘ peopl<‘. 

The puhlie attitude was displayed in ji 
number of gifts to Britain, gifts of a vaiu (\ 
and kind uncvjualled before. One Montreal 
millionaiiv jirovided the entire cost of the 
raising, equipment, and maintenanee of a 
s[)(‘eial regiment, Brineess Patrieia’s Light 
Jnfantry, or, as they were soon known from 
end to end of th(‘ Dominion, the “ l*rin<M‘ss 
Pat’s.” A prominent Calgary eattle-dealcT 
nfferiid fifty thousand dollars to cqni[) a L(‘gion 
of Frontiersmen, and a leading resid<*nt in 
N'aneouver cx])ressod liis willingness to raise a 
corps of 500 British (.’ohimbians at his own 


expen.M*. Word eame from kaigland that theie 
wa> liki'ly to he severe sulTering there, owing 
to lack of enqiloymont eansi'd by tlu^ war. 
Within a h‘w days the Dominion (Jovernment 
:-enl an olTer on behalf of the Canadian pi'ople 
of a million bags of flour of t)H lb. ('aeh as a 
gift to the people of the Cnited Kingdom. 
Poliowing this, the .Mherta ( lovernnu'iil' offeri‘d 
Pnglaral 500,000 bushels of Alberta oats ; the 
Nova Scotia (doviTiiment sent 100,000 dollars 
for relief; the QinTi'c Cf)vt>rmnent asked 
instruction for shipmi'nt of 4,000,000 lb. of 
cheese; Prince Fdwaril Island gave 100,000 
buslads of oats, and the Ontiu’io (iovernrnent 
placed a (juai'i(‘r of a miliion bags of flour at 
the. disposal of (he Imperial Covernment. 'I'he 
Pr«‘mi<'r of Prince .l'!dward Island asked whether 
England would like any cheese, and hay ; 
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Saskatchewan wanted to know if a gift of 
1,600 horses would bo acceptable ; Manitoba 
sent 60,000 bags of flour of 98 lb. each, and 
British Columbia offered 25,000 cases of canned 
salmon. The women of Canada raised a fund 
to provide a naval hospital ship, and on it being 
suggested that a naval hospital would be more 
acceptable they sent £57,102, of which £20,000 
was to be handed to the War Office for hospital 
purposes and the balance to the Admiralty for 
a Canadian Women’s Hospital at Haslar. The 
Canadian Red Cross sent a fully equipj>ed 
Field Hospital and £10,000 to the British Rod 
Cross Society. The Dominion Government 
provided £20,000 for a Canadian hospital in 
France imder the French Govenunent. Farmers 
in different districts gathered vast stocks of 
flour and of farming produce of many kinds 
and sent them to England. When stories came 
tlu'ough of Belgian distress, Canada, without 
staying its hand for England, raised further 
great siuns for the Belgian people. To record 
all the public and private gifts of magnitude 
to the Imperial cause in the early weeks of 
the war would be impossible. They ranged 
from a present of half a million dollars to 
machine guns. Everyone gave what lie could. 
One Toronto newsboy, having nothing else, 
gave a street-car ticket costing just over two- 
pence. The ticket was afterwards sold for a 
thousand dollars. 

In addition to the funds for England, the 
Canadians hod their own Patriotic Relief Fund 
They took as their first duty the obligation to 


VALCARTIER 
Canadian Expeditionary Force 

see that no one dependent on any man from 
the Dominion who was fighting at the front 
should suffer want in future. Eighteen cities 
raised considerably over a million pounds for 
the Patriotic Fimd witliin ton weeks of the 
outbreak of the war, Montreal heading the list 
with £400,000 and Toronto coming second wit h 
nearly half as much. In addition, most 
municipalities made provision for the families 
of volunteers from their localities, and usually 
insured the lives of the men for $1,000 each. 

All this aid and provision was the more 
remarkable since Canada in the opening days 
of the war was in the midst of a period of groat 
financial and industrial difficulty. The long 
era of prosperity which had been the marvel 
and envy of the world had apparently drawn 
to a temporary close. Canada had had her ten 
years of plenty, with splendid harvests, rapid 
dovolopmont, and fast-growing population. 
Immigrants had arrived by the hundred 
thousand yearly ; villages had grown to cities, 
and vast areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
not long since desolate prairie, were now the 
centres of active and populous communities. 
A new industrial system had been built up. 
Canadian-owned ships yearly spread over wider 
seas ; Canadian investments were a leading 
feature of the world’s stock exclianges ; Cana- 
dian millionaires wore beginning to take the 
place in London occupied previously by South 
African gold kings and diamond kings ; Canada 
spelled prosperity. The difficulty of the 
Dominion had been for some years to obtain 
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cmoiigh men to do the work waiting to be done ; 
to find suflleient farm(*rs to cultivate the fertile 
lands freely offered to thcan ; to bring in enough 
people willing to stop from the struggles and 
sufferings of the Old World to the prosi)erity 
and abundance of the New. 

Some months before war broke out this con- 
dition of general prosperity had received a 
decided check. It is hardly within the scopt* 
of this history to detail the economic con- 
ditions which brought tliis ab<jut. Some of the 
growth had been loo rapid. Capital for Cana- 
dian enterprises had been so easily raised that 
part of it was used without sufticient care. 
Land values in many districts in the West had 
been inflated artilicially, often at the cost of 
the foreign investor. A comparatively small 
amount of unso\md business had produced sus- 
picion abrotul concerning everything Canadian, 
and hence outside capital became more and 
more difficult to obtain. Some foreign monies 
were withdrawn. At the first suspicion of a 
bad harvest enterprise began to slacken, anti 
even in the weeks before the war broke out tlie 
Canadian people were reckoning on a bad 
winter. They knew for the first time for years 
the problem of the unemployed. The war 
brought the industrial crisis to an acute point. 
Canada, largely dependent upon England for 
capital, found that England had now no funds 
available. Men responsible for great develop- 
ment enterprises — enterprises of necessity 
largely dependent on borrowed money — learned 
that borrowing was now impossible. 


“ Canada." 

In the hours when the men of Canada were 
working most 'freely and giving most abundantly 
for Empire they well knew that many of their 
enterprises wen' face to face with ruin. The 
Stock Exchanges were closed. Shares in some 
of the soundest industrial onterpris(*s w’ero 
almost unsaleable ; others were ofT(*r(d for 
little more than half of their marki t price of a 
few months before. Thus tho shares of the 
premier railway of the Dominion, the Canadian 
CocMfic, whicli a little over a year before had 
reached $25 1, were now sold for .SLITJ. Many 
other enter[)rises sinewed a inueli more inarkod 
difTerence. (Government and municipal under- 
takings found it ditlicult to secure funds for tho 
carrying on of public works, and in con- 
se<pu*nce liad to discharge hundreds of 
men. A number of establishments closed 
down altogt‘ther, while otliers ran sliort 
tiling and with reduced staffs. There was a 
great ciu’tailment of lumbering operations in 
the woods; manuf tic taring was exceedingly 
quiet, and in a few jtarts of Saskatcht'wun and 
Alberta the crops were a failure. 

Some extracts from the otlitual returns from 
the leading cities in tho Dotninion for the 
month of August will show' how' acute tho 
situation was : 

Montkkal. — The w'ur embroiling Kuropo in its first 
ofTcct oti omployinoiit and induotrial conditions in 
Montreal and district has had a distinctly depressing 
Icndcnry. 

Tuhonto. — Owing to the outbreak of tho Enropoan 
war, and tho resulting financial stringency, tho labour 
situation during August entered upon a more serious 
phase than at anv previous time iti tho historv of Toronto. 
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All liriM of industry were affected, and many thousands 
Ilf incfi and women paid off on account r)f the closing of 
plants or roduotion of staffs. The ctTeet of the enlist- 
ment of several thousand men in the Canadian contingent 
in Tolioving the congestion of the hi hour market was 
iimpproeiablo. The building Inido was suddenly 
paralysed owing to tho inability of oonfraetors to obtain 
advances from tho banks and loan coinpanio.s, and 
houses Iniilt for sale find no mnrkel. Some important 
public works, cinploying large nmnbers, have boon 
t orn pf>ra r i 1 y d is(a>n t i u u ei 1 

Aurrrrra and Four Williaat. -With the begin- 
ning of August and news of tho coiiiineneemotit of the 
Kuro])ean war a ilecided eheck was felt in all business 
and commercial aflairs, with the result that no new 
work was Ktarted, and as (<reat IJritai/i beraiuo in\oJved 
matters in tho district in the lahour market became -I ill 
AAorse. 

Saui.t Stk. Mauik. 'riio inability to get money for 
publii rk' eh ect id ; ul buildii el in 

extensions, and rlry dock constnielion, and a serious 
f illing off in hou'^e and pnhlii* building'^’ ^instruction 
has thrown a great many men out of oxjioeled employ- 
niunt, and threatened many hardships during tho 
eoming winter, tlio morei especially Ix'caiisc of the 
advancing cost of living in nearly every department 
exempting rentals. 

WlNNiPico, — Induslriid conditions were worse than in 
tiio month of July. Money was scarce, jiarticularly 
towards th« mid of the mouth. 'I'he Provincial (.Jovern- 
imait ordered tho stopiiuge of work on the new law 
courts niid Parliament buildings, owing to tinancial 
stringency. Similar ju-tiori wu-* taken in regard to a 
goodly number of larger private Imilding', in tho course 
of erection, thus cau.-ang a large number to bo added to 
the unomployod. 

Keqina. --'August saw an increase of the already 
largo number of unenifiloyed, this being more noticeablo 
iiinoiig tho building trades. Almo-,( simultaneously with 
the declaration o( war ill tli' large conlrnets in the 


city were I’losod down, and tho city decided to curta() 
its programnio of irnprovemonts. A general doprossion 
prevails in all linos of business, and many establish 
iiients have found it necessary to reduce their stalls. 

tJALOAnv. — 'J’ho unemployed situation was more serious 
(ban it has boon for several }cars, a large surplus of meji 
t)f nil branches of trades vainly looking for cmploymtait. 
►Sineo war was det^laied work bns closed down on all 
sides, throwing thousands out of empleymciit. Very 
few buildings wore carrying on operations. 

kmMONTOX.-— Owing to the husirioss do[iression causoil 
by tho Kuropcaii war, tho labour market wns in such a 
deplorable state that any comparison with tho previous 
month or llio corresponding period a j'oar ago would be 
unfair. Hundreds of men wore throwm out of employ- 
ment by tho etopfi'igo or curtailmont of work in all linos. 

PuiNcK Ruckut. Tho outlook from a labour stand- 
point w ii.4 very grave There has botm a gradual closing 
down of all development work since the declaration of 
war. 

ViCToaiA. — Owing to the outbrivik of war in Fiiropc, 
labour and business conditions liavo been very dull and 
uiiscUk‘d during Uio month, with tlic result that labour 
of all classes has boon very irregularly employed. 

'I’lio industrial situation wtis tacklnd man- 
ftilly. Distress was relieved ; fresli enterprises 
wen? begun ; wliolesalo eeonornies were insti- 
tuted ; and vigorous efforts wen? made to 
restore financial stability. Soon the ri'sult of all 
lliose stei>s began to be inarki?dly fVdt. 
while, military preparations were (.arried on 
without ))auso. 

Wht'n tlie ])()miiii()n I’arliament met on 
August IS, two notices of inotioii were given, 
one <o raise fifty million dollars for tli(» (hd’enee 
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and s(‘<;urity of Canada, and tho oUan’ saf(‘- 
^iiardin^ finaiato. sjUM'da^s made in l*ar 

liainont (quickly provod the rc'ality of the 
political truc*(*. Not inucli was said, but ^^llat 
was said ^\as•to th(‘ point. “ TJio occasion is 
too ^rcat for woi’ds,” declared one l<'adin^ 
Toronto ])apcr. '.riu^ two ])artics, n'ccntly 
<‘ngajj;cd in prolonged and bitter politi(^al eon- 
diet, now joint'd in a message of loyal devotion 
to the Motht'rland, of contitlenctj in tht' justice 
of her eau'it*, and of dt'lerinination to aid in tlit'. 
Einpirt‘’s war witli t'very rt'soiu’ee and to tlu; 
lijnit of every saeridee. .Vs lo our tiul y,” 
said fbe IVnue Alinister, “ we are in accord. 
\Vv stand sliouldt-r to shoulder with Britain 
aivd the otlier liritish Dominions. With (iini 
hearts wt* abide the issue.” Sir \\ ilfrid 
Laurier supportt'd liiin. “ Wr are British sub- 
jects,” ho said, “and to-day we art' facti to 
face with the const'tpiences w hicli are involvetl 
in that prt)ud fact. Ltaig wo liave enjt>yetl tia' 
benefits of t)ur British citizenship ; to-day it is 
our duty and our privilege to accept tht^ 
res[K)iLsibiIity. yes, and the sticritict's. Our 
answer is Beady, aye reatly ! ’ ” Caruitia, he 
declared, had one inintl and one heart, ttj main- 
tain untarnished the lionour and dignity t)f Jit*r 
name and to save civilization from the un- 
bridled licence of cont[uost and power. 

Day by day twidonco of national unity grow . 
On one occa-sion complaints wert.* made that. 


Krt'neli-Canadians were baekward in recruiting, 
anti that only ff)tir huntiretl t>f them l»ad joint'tl 
the first eontiijgenl. 'I'lu' dilence of the 
En'iH'h-Canadians l ame from the l^higlish Bn^ss 
of the Dominion. “ 'Da'i’e an* liftet'U hundred 
of tlH'tn at Valeartit'r wJio have been accept ('(I, 
and many mon* \ ohmteered,” stated tho 
'Foronto I)(ill(/ k^fdr. ” Moreover, thoro are 
now at the front the first of all Caiuulians to 
g<*t. then^ a body of 750 Fronch-(%inadians, 
who, being rescivists of France, sailed there 
ilirecl from Montreal, and are probably by now' 
on the tiring line. 'There is no room for dis- 
sen^ion and fault-tinding. 'Tla^ people of this 
<*oimtry will do their duty as they perceive 
.vhat it is, and will do it as resolutely as any- 
body could wish.” 

It was thouglit that trouble might ari.se from 
the large (jJermaii <ol(inies, 'The settlers in 
some of these (pii(;kly proved that they shared 
the (-ommon aspirations of the Dominions. 
'The citizens of Beilin, Ontario, for example, 
Mut a cable to Lor<l Kitels'iier : “Berlin, 
Ontario, a city of lS,0n0 fiopiilation, of whicli 
12,000 are (h'rmans or of Ch rman descent, 
pnrpo.^us raising £15,000 or more for tho 
National (Canadian) Fatriotie Fimd. The 
(h*rman peof)h* want to set; militarism in Ger 
many smashed for good, and tho people set 
free to sha[)t' a grc'ater and bettor Germany. 
W’e feel confident, that England has appointetl 
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the riglit men in Mr. Churcliill and Lord 
Kitclienei* to boss the job.” 

Aineri(;ans in Canada showed their sym- 
pathy in unmistakable fashion. Many of 
their young men demanded to bo enrolled in 
tlie ranks of the new Army, and when the first 
Canadian contingent arrived in England, men 
f»f American birth were found in almost every 
regiment. Some ohicnals wlio had most to do 
with the recruiting w(‘ro emphatic in asserting 
that, were it necessary, wholes n^ginaaits could 
bo raised solely composed of voluntec'rs from 
the Cnitod States. The American volunteers 
proved in many ways that they came not 
merely for l<jve of excitement and advcaiture, 
but from conviction of the justice of the caus(‘ 
of the Allies.^ One? man from Texas wanted to 
bring .'5,000 Texans to (.-anada to (‘iilist, all <d’ 
whom, lie declared, were of British descent. 
A major in the American Army offered to 
rc'sign provided lie w'as given a coniniissuai in 
the Canadian Army, and said ho would bring 
GOO recruits w'ith him. These wen* ty[)ical 
cases. 

'riu* one anxiety of Irish -(Janadians was not 
lest tlieir fellow itountrynuai in tlu*. Dominions 
should show any weakening, but h‘st (h'V'clop- 
inents in Ireland itself should give encourage- 
imait to the fo(*. '.riiey lH*ard with (he greatest 


satisfaction of Mr. Redmond’s speeches, and 
they urged on their compatriots at home by 
letter and cable the need of prompt aid for the 
Empire. In Montreal alone one regiment of 
Irish-Canadians w^as raised, and the Irish 
flocked ovoryw'here to the colours. 

The attitude of the Red Indians must not 
be passed over. The Red Indian jiopulation of 
Canada numbers to-day over one hundred 
thousand. Many of the Indians applied to bo 
allow’ed to join the Expeditionary Eorce, and 
a few' w'ere enlisted. One tribe offered to form 
a corps of guides. Another vohmteered the 
service's of their band. Tribes that had fought 
by the side of England in former struggles now 
recalk'd their former exjiloits — how' they had 
aided us in 1812 or had served a»s trackers in 
the Red River Expedition. Eightt^en tribc^s 
.scattered between the Yukon River and Nova 
Scotia raised among them close on £8,000 as 
contributions to the ditferent war funds. 

Tlio Blood IndiaiLs of Alberta pas.sed a re.so- 
lution in the early days of the war : “ The first 
citizens of Canada, the old allies of warring 
Erench and British, the redskins, the devoted 
wards of Victoria the (3ood and of her grandson. 
King Ceorgt', are no whit behind tlu* Sikhs of 
India, the men from South Africa, or the 
British Regulars in testifying to their loyalty 
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TRANSPORTS WITH CANADIAN TROOPS, USCORTED BY A BATTLESHIP. 


to thtJ Crown or to the unity of the Britisli 
Empire.'’ Chiefs “ Shot Both Sides ” and 
“ Ermine liorses,” of tlic Blood Indians, sent 
£200 from the tribal funds “ as a tangible 
expression of their desire that Croat Britain 
may ever remain the guardian of tlie weak and 
the arbiter of the world’s peace.” The !Mani- 
toulin Island Indians sent £400 “ toward 
defraying the enormous expenses of the war 
in which oiir great father the King is at present 
engaged.” The Six Nations desired their gift 
of money to speak for ” the alliance existing 
between the Six Nations Indians and tlie 
British Crown.” 

It was at first intended to raise an Expe- 
ditionary Force of 22,000 men, with anotlior 
10,000 men in garrison duty or doing patrol 
work in the Dominion, but it was soon found 
impossible to keep the forces wdthin thes(^ 
limits. IMiners and trappers and pioneers in 
distant fields abandoned their work at the first 
word of war and travelled up rivers, over 
mountains, and tlirough back-wood swamps 
to the nearest recruiting points. Old members 
of the Canadian contingent in the South African 
War demanded os a right that they should 
again be allowed to serve. Cowboys formed 
themselves up into regiments in Albertan 
townships under the shadow of the Rockies 


and asked nothing but to be led in the shortest 
time to the heart of the fight. “ Among the 
(roops from the V\u*st just arrived are 200 
frontiersuKMi from Moosejaw,” wrote the 
Ottawa correspondi'iit of The Times. “They 
w'c*re refused permission to enlist as they wanted 
to go as cavalrymen. Nothing daunted, they 
hired two cars themselves and came to Ottawa 
at their own expense, '^fhey also purchastid 
their owm outlits. Nearly all arc old Strathcona 
horsemen who saw service in South Africa. If 
not accepted for service by the Covtirnment 
they threaten to liire a cattle ship and sail for 
Europe.” 

Canada w’as fortunate in liaving at this time 
men of the right type at the bead of her military 
forces. Tlie Duke of Connaiiglit, the Covornor- 
fJetioral, himself a trained, experienced, and 
liard- working Army ofiieer, was able, because 
of his knowledge of military alfairs and his 
.skill in handling men, to stimulate and direct 
national enthitsiasm. 'flu* (’anadian peojilo, 
aj)art from some limited circles in two or three 
of the great cities of tlm lOast, are not over- 
given to courtly flattery, but tli(5 most inde- 
pendent of Canadians would be the first to 
admit that in the Duke of (kjiin aught the 
Dominion had in these liours of crisis the right 
man in the right place. Colonel, afterwards 
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Major-General, Sam Hughes, the Dominion army, with its permanent force of three 

Minister of Militia, on whose shoulders thousand men. and its militia. The old 

the main work of organizing the Kxpo- Canadian Army liad been exposed in former 

ditionary Force fell, liad proved before tlie times to scathing criticism, and not without 

war broke out that he know his work and cause, but it gave a skeleton organization, staff 

that liis heart was in it. A man of groat deter- machinery, and military traditions which were 

mination, energy and force of character, rpiiek now found to be of the greatest value. Corps 

of speech and ready in caustic criticism, he at of regulai*s, such as Lord Strathcona’s Horse 

times aroused by his intensity some enmity. and the Royal (-anadian Dragoons, active 

But his hardest opponents did not deny his militia units such as the different Highland 

strenuous enthusiasm. He* took part in the brigades, the Queen’s Own Rifles, tho Grena- 

Soiith African War, wIk'H^ he won some dis- diers, and the artillery, afforded a substantial 

tinction as a practical lighter. Succeeding Sir foundation on which to build. Much benefit was 

Frederick Ik>rdcn jis In^ad of the DepartiiHait found from improv^ements in staff organization 

of Militia, ho undertook with /cal the task of introduced three years })eforo in consequence of 

awakening tho Canadian people to the necessity a (-austie report on Canadian military unpre- 

of national doferwe. He urg(‘d in public paredness from Sir John Froneli. 

sf)eeehes, in privab; <;oiif(‘rences, mid in every A selection was made from tho vast hosts of 

way possible, the need for national preparation. volunteers, and Ihe numbers to liaiid enabled 

He fostered tlio (Uulet Corps movement. Ho the sifting pro(;ess to bo thorough. Afen were 

strove for ellieitaacy in the ranks of tla* \'ery iiiereilessly weeded out for minor physical 

limited battalions which before tlie war r(‘pre- defects. Soliriety was particularly insisted 
sentod Canada’s military force. upon, and while tlie Kxpeditionary Force 

Tho first Canadian contingent as finally remained in Canada any man who, after enlist- 

formod represented the Dominion from end to ment, was found under tho influence of drink 

end. It was built up on the small defence was dismissed. Xo married man was takon 



PRINCESS PATRICIA’S CANADIAN LIGHT INFANTRY, iCeniral Press. 
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unless he first obtained the written consent of 
his wife. The pay of the private? soldier was, 
with allowances, between 4s. 6d. and 5s. a day. 

A very large proportion of the men of the 
first contingent, about CO per cent., were 
British or Irish born. There was a strong 
Scottish element, and the kilted Highland 
regiments, with their piper bands, were a 
prominent feature of the contingent. This 
proportion was not maintained in the con- 
tingents formed later. Among the new 
soldiers wore men of every rank of life — under- 
graduates from McGill, Toronto or Queen’s, 
business men, miners, trappers, cowboys, 
journalists, railway hands — to name them 
all would bo to name practically every 
(dass of Canadian employment. riiero was 
an appreciable proportion of townsmen. 
The common notion in England at tho tinu^ 
that tho Canadian contingent was made up ef 
cowboys and hunters had only a slender basis 
in fact. But it must bo remembered tliat tlu^ 
(Canadian townsman, or the young JOnglish 
immigrant who has lived for a few years in a 
Canadian town, is much more self-reliant and 
more accustomed to open-air life than (h(‘- 
average Englishman of the same class. He 
has learnt to do things for himself, to take* 
greater risks, and to adapt himself to strange 
surroundings more than the average man 
accustomed to the set routine of English 
cities. The atmosphere of New Canada 
encourages initiative, venturesomencss, and 
self-reliance — all good qualities in tho fighting 
man. 

A monst(?r cninp was hastily formed at 
Valeart ier, outside Quidiec, and hero tho 
regiments were assembled from every part of 
the Dominion. The original 22,000 grew 
until the strength of tho first E.xpeditionary 
For(;e — including a regiment for Bermuda — - 
was close on 5:1,000. The avowed aim of the 
authorities was to make tlic now army com- 
])lete in every detail. Tlie jjcrsonal equijiment 
of tho men was as gootl as money could buy, 
from the thick under-garments and extra-stout 
bootlaces to tho overcoats. The moiintcid men 
were .specrially proud of their horses. An 
adequate motor transport ambulance and 
ammunition train were secured; 105 fully- 
trained nurses from the loading Canadian 
hospitals were sent by tho Canadian Ked Cross 
Society to accompany the Army. Tho 
generosity of private donors had placed more 
machine guns at tho service of tho contingent 



HELD GUN 

Beln4 hoisted on board a transport. 


1 han were needl'd. 'J’he cumtingent had its own 
aviators, its own medical service, its own 
intelligence staff. The moral nec'ds of the men 
were not overlooked, and besidi's Chaplains, 
several Y.M.C.A. oflicials were given military 
rank that they might accompany the troops. 
By tlio end of September all was ready, and 
31,250 men, wuth 7,500 horst^s and the conit>lete 
equipment of a fighting army sot sail in thirty- 
two transports for gland. 

A veil of silence had been thrown over the 
movements of the new Army. No w'ord w'as 
allowed to appear in the Canadian or the 
British Press concerning their journey until 
they were safely landed. Tho troopships, 
mostly liners of the great Atlantic fleets, 
were silently asstMiibled in the St. Lawrence, 
whore protecting warships mot tluan. At a 
given signal the various bal-talions of Val- 
ciwtier weni summoned to tho ranlcs. Tiie 
order wtus given to pack kits, and the men s(*t 
out. A. doscripfion of the see le by a western 
journalist is well worth preserving ; 

No oiio who witnossiuf th*^ <lf|)Hr1uro of tfi(‘ (’anarlian 
troops from Valcairticr camp, and uUitnatcJy from 

20 .3 
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EXPEOITIONAKY FORCE IN ENGLAND, 
Canudian Highlanders Marching to Field Church Service. 


Quoboc oti hoard tho transports will ovor forgot tho 
night. Tho niurch. fur thoso who did not (ako tho train, 
was sorno 18 inih's hy road to Qnohoc, an<l it wa*^ mostly 
niado in a dri/./ling rain, with oxroodingly hoavy going 
utalor foot. As tho various battalions at various hours 
of tla* day woro surnmonod hy tho trumpotcr to proparo 
for doparturo tho scono in th(‘ir linos was oiio of boislorous 
activity. Kits won^ fiackod, o<piipm(*iit was allixod, 
and oviTy pn'jairatiun inad(! to loaves tlu5 tents hohiial. 
On tho order to start, tho long khaki-colounMl lines 
dohoueliiHl into tl»o road. As they pas-od tho other 
battalion line's they were' cheered hy fru'iids who liiu'd 
tho roadway, and who in inaiiy eases firov id«'d haials 
to play th(’ men from camp. “ It’s a Long Way to d’ip- 
pi'iary ” wa-. the iiu'vitabjo song of tho soldiers and lh<' 
imniialile air played by the hands. 'I'la' tamilnir tune 
could b<> heard until tho last, man of the leaving laittalion 
iuid ilisappearcd troin vuav .'.log-slogging it through tho 
heavy saiul. 

'rie.j greater part of the artillery made the march late 
in till' afternoon and at, niglit, arriving in Quebec rain- 
soaked, mud -be-pat tered. horses reeking in the rain, 
but evt'rvono eheerful and content. I'jVen in llu* tlriz- 
zliiu- lain tho sight, (,f tlio long lines of guns, ammunition 
v\aioiis, trans[)orts, and horses filing akmg on tho n.irrow 
roads, flanked l>y autumn-tinted trees, fringed by cpiaint 
Kreneh-Canadian villages and fann-sleadings was an 
inspiring one. Wonu'ii and children eamo to tin* tloors 
to cheer them as they jias-t'd. At ono point a white- 
haired old cure of a French village stood for nearly halt 
an hour to his knees in tho wi't grass of his orchard, 
plucking apjiles from tho trees and throwing them to 
tho men as they swung along. They cheered him, and 
ft Frenchd’anadi.in battery^ which |)assod .sang tho 
^lar.scillaise. 

Tho .scene at Quohoe was no less int (‘resting and 
striking than that on the road from Vah'artier. Not 
since the days of Wolb' in Quebec, has tho military 
ntmo'jphere so prodominati'd in tlu^ old city. In tho 
t’hateau Fronti'inu^ mothers and wives gathered to bid 
good-bye to sons and husbands. Oflieers, mud be-oat- 
teri-'d were' .s('i/(‘d upon their arrival from tho camp, and 
oponly embraced by wives or sisters, before all tho guests 
in tho rotunda of tho big hotel. In tho eaf(> the music 
playeil and thi' last evenings were devoted to an attempt 
to forget the present, and not to anticipate the future. 
Jhit aU the merrinu'nt. was hectic in nature and tho 
underlying minor chorda of tho vioiina predominated in 
fho hearts of tho majority of tho dancers. On tho days 


of departure hasty' farow'cll.s weenj said ; men went away 
to tho lran.sport.s which w'oro to carry thorn to Fngland 
“for tho duration of tho wair.” Women wont back Icj 
thf'ir rooms to w’oej>, or prepanal to return homo to bear 
tho weary waiting of tho future with what fortitude they 
might. 

d'ho afh'inoon tlu' transports .sailed to Tn('('t their grim 
eonvoy'^ at the n'nde/.vous vva.s clear and bright, d’lic 
DufTerin 'I’erraco overlooking the harbour wa.s black with 
th(' thousands which w'atehed them go. From the liners 
as they passed ono by om^ slowly down the river and 
Ikiint Lovi.^ tamo the music of bands, and the 
singing of tlio soldiers. Waving bandkorebiefs and 
ch('(‘rs answered them until tho last of the big transporl.s 
carrying tho pride of ('anada’s soldiery dFappeari'd 
trom view l)i*lw('(‘n the Isle of Orleans and the maiu- 
land.* 

Tdio voyage' across tho Atlantic took niiu'toc'n 
(lays, the ships moving in triple lino and thoir 
pa(*(^ l)oing regulated by tho spo.Ml (.)f thei slowest. 
Tho nnovciitful journey ma\' well in tiitnro form 
tlio theme of an im[HTial ('pic. IOvtmi tlie ]('ast 
imagiiiativu of tlio vcyyagoir.s could not fail to he 
impressed as ga/ed from llio di'cks day aftc'r 
day at tho long lines of giant vessels all around, 
and at tho warships convoying them with 
unct?asing N'igilaiicc', tho gunboats now' darting 
off towards tho horizon to liold up some sus- 
picious passing stranger, tho crui.sors keeping 
pace front and rear ready for battle. 

In Flngland tlu're were days of anxious 
expectation. The Press had been directed to 
make no mention of tho vc^yago across the 
Atlantic, and tho authoriti(^3 ovon kept b.'ick 
tho delivery of every Canadian newspaper in 
England for some weeks lest anything should 
becoinu known of it. The absence of informa- 
tion only whetted curiosity. Tliere was a 

' Manitoba Fvm Prosa. 
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widespread de^siro among all classes to give the 
(Canadians a groat public reception in order to 
show the Dominions how England valued the 
aid of her sisttT nations. Tliis, for obvious 
military reasons, was impossible. People of 
every rank, from Cabinet Ministers to the 
humblest private citizen, bogged permission 
from tile VV’ar Ofiico to be on the quay side when 
llie troops arrived. These applications were so 
numerous that the military authorities wen' 
obliged to make a rule that only one outsider 
should be pn'sent at the landing of the men 
— Lord liobt'rts. It was expected that 
Southampton would be the place of arrival, 
and the municipal authoritic's there made every 
preparation to give the Canadians a hearty 
greeting tus they passed out of the dock gates. 
A false rumour was published one day that the 
Canadians had arrived in the Solent on the 
previous night, and people rushed to Southamp- 
ton to welcome them. The ruinour, it after- 
wards trans|.)irod, tirose because of the arrival 
of a lini’ted numbea* of army reservists from 
Canada. 

While the eyes of I he count ry were diroeb'd 
to Soulliamplon, tlie people of Plymouth wen' 
astonished, on the morning of October 15, to 
find transport after transjiort arriving in the 
Sound, forming in line across the harbour, and 
droi)j)ing anchor th(‘re. W^ird went around 
that the transports liad brought the Canadian 
<*onlingent, jind Plymouth ami Devonport 


rose to the oeca.sion. The demonstration that 
followed, with its spontaneous enthusiasm, will 
live long in the memories of all who shanal it. 

The peojile Hocked to the waterside and moved 
out in row-boats and small steamers to the 
lrans|)orts. 'Phe (Canadians lined the sides of 
their boats and mount ('d tln' riggings. Thc'ir 
bands formed up on the })oopa and j)layed 
national airs. Tlu* skirl of the lligliljinders* 
I>ipes, the harsh notes of sin'us and hooters 
from all the Pritish slaps in the bay, the eln'(*rs, 
the shouts ami the songs of the men of Ihw'on 
and the men of the Ear Wevst lilled the air. 

The troops were not allowed on shore that 
day, and the people of the twin towns won' not 
permitted on shipboanl. Put when in th(' 
days that followed the (Canadian regiinents 
landed and marched through the stn'c'ts to tli(‘ 
raihvay cn roula to Salisbury Plain, people of 
every rank and class showaid that thiiy could 
not do enough for tlu'in. “ Wo were snowed 
under with good things,” said one soldier 
exjm'ssively. Workgirls press(‘d a]>ples and 
bananas on them ; elt'rks ruslaal from their 
otliees with })aek(‘ts of eigandtes ; ladies stood 
at. the stations with gn'at dishes of eoflej^ and 
pil<*s of samlwielx'S, offering them to tlm men 
as tlu^y came in. 

Devon has seen many memorable sights in ils 
time, a.mi from the days of llaleigli and before 
has servi'd as an anaai for spectadc's of impe rial 
history. It was fitting that the arrival of tla^ 
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Canadians should bo here. The long lines of 
transports, stretching into the Sound until 
they vanished in the distant mist, opened up a 
fresh vision of the union of the sister nations of 
the Empire. 

It had been decided that the Canadian con- 
tingent should not proceed at once to the front, 
but should first go through a course of military 
training on Salisbury Plain. Four camps wore 
prepared there — the Bustards, West Down 
North, West Down South, and Pond Farm. 
It was at first intended that the men should 
remain for a short space under canvas and then 
bo transferred before winter came on into 
huts around Larkshill. The transfer to the 
huts was delayed for some time, however, owing 
to the difficulty of finding sufficient labour to 
build them. Hence the majority of the troops 
remained under canvas until after Christmas. 

Jf it was the intention of the military 
authorities to put the Canadians through a 
severe physical tost before sending them to the 
front, they certainly succeeded. The Salisbiuy 
FJain camps wore placed in very exposed places. 
Autumn rains carno on a few days after the 
arrival of the conting(3nt, and continued almost 
daily for many w’eeks. Soon the countryside 
was a quagfuire. The roads wore torn into groat 
holes with the constant traffic of the heavy 


Canadian motor transports, and the fields around 
the tents were some of them little more than seas 
of mud. The Canadians took their experiences 
good-humouredly. Chance visitors were in- 
clined to pity them. The men themselves made 
a jest of the mud. Tent life in the winter days 
w'os hard without doubt, but it was soon found 
that it was exceedingly healthy. A small 
number broko down under the strain, but the 
others became hardened. It would be difficult 
to find a body of men more fit physically than 
the Canadians at the end of their first tw'O 
months on Salisbury Plain. 

Ma jor-(ieneral Alderson took command of the 
contingent shortly after its arrival on Salisbury 
Plain, and it was soon evident that the Imperial 
Government had been happily inspired in 
choosing him. General Alderson had some of 
the Canadian troops under his command in the 
South African War, and gained knowledge of 
the ways of the men from overseas in Mashona- 
land and elsewhere. In his first visit to Salis- 
bury Plain ho sueceeded in capturing the con- 
fidence of the Canadians. Meeting some of 
the battalions on the road, out on a route 
march, ho called the men informally around 
him and made an impromptu spinach, wliich 
struck the right note. 

The Canadian cainj)H had up to now been 
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CANADIAN AUTOMOBII.E MACHINE CUN BATTERY. 
Inspection by II.U.H. the Duke of Connaught. 


afl minis torod on a strict (cototal principh*. 
Al. Valcarticr, on shipboard, and at Salisbury 
IMain, tlio troops liad boon allowed no 
intoxicants, no alcoliolio drinks of any 
kind being sold in the canteens. The 
result of this regulation, on Salisbury Plain at 
least, had not been wholly good, (haieral 
Ald(*r.son told tho troops from lu'ncoforth they 
were to be treated as men, not as children. 
They would be able to purchase beer in tlie 
camps, and he placed them on their honour to 
see that the’, privih^ge was not abused. It was 
tho duty of the older and the more responsible 
mc’ii to ensure that tho younger and the less- 
(^iisily controlled observed discipline and kept 
within bounds of moderat ion. He trusted them 
to see that this would be done, doing on from 
this point General Alderson gave the soldiers a 
frank and straightforward speech about his 
plans for their training on Salisbury Plain, and 
tho ideals of military etliciency ho was striving 
for. The speech appealed to the men. It was 
repeated and emphasized in every tent in the 
four camps that night, and it infused a new 
vigour, enthusiasm, and devotion tliroughout 
tho force. 

The main difficulties of tho Canadian con- 
tingent at tho beginning were caused by tlie 
isolation of the camps and the difliculty in 
some of the sections of tho men learning the 
necessity of strict military discipline. The; 
nearest villages were several miles away, and 
the nearest town of any kind w/is from 14 to Hi 
miles, over difficult roads. The troops were 
consequently largely thrown on thi’ir own 


resources for recreation and cntertnimneiit. 
Some of (he lads from the West found it hard 
at lirst to realize that, even in tho army of a 
democracy, rigid obedience is an absolute 
necessity. Some troubl(5 was experienced in a 
f(*w regiments over the (pK’stion of outstaying 
leave. This quickly righted itself. 'Phe great 
\’irtu(*s of the Canadian force, pljysieal strongtli, 
intelligence, ingenuity, daring and manual skill, 
became more and more evident, and by the 
end of December it W'as clear to all ohserv^ers 
that in the lirst Canadian conting(’nt the 
Kmpirc’* had a valuable fighting asset. 

While tho First contingent was training at 
Salisbury Plain steps were being taken to raises 
a Second and a Third Canadian contingent. 
On October 18 Sir Robert Borden announced 
that the Government would proceed at once 
with the organization of the Second Expe- 
ditionary Force ; 10, 000 to 20,000 men were 
to be immediately enlisUHl, and as soon as tho 
nectissary arms and equipment were available 
the Government intended to train a total 
force of 40,000 men, including some 10,000 
needed for garrison and outpost duty in 
Canada. The response of Canada to this wtis 
expressed in the words of a nu’ssage by the 
TIon. Walter Scott, tho Premier of Saskatche- 
wan : “ So long as we are abl(5 to raise a man 
to stand by the guns or a dollar to carry on the 
fight w'o shall go on until the oppressor is 
subdued.” Tn many parts of the (lountry men 
offered themselve.s in greater numbers than 
could bo accepted. The Second Exfx'ditionary 
Force consisted of about 17,000 officers and 
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men, 4,705 hoi'ses, 58 field and heavy guns, and 
10 nia(d)ino guns. Jt included infantry, artil- 
leiy, engineers, signal and cyclist companies. 
Army Service Corps, and field ambulances, with 
ammunition park, a supply column, reserve 
jairk, and other line-of-comrnunieation units. 
i:{y early in December the total number of 
Canadians under arms was 91,000, made up as 
follows ; 

Forcoa alrtvicly dospatched (inditdiiij^ 
roRiriuMit licnnudii) 

nearly... ... ... ... ... 3.'], 000 

Forco.s enpagod in parri.son and mil [losi. 

duty in Canada, about ... ... 8,000 

Forces under training in Canada ... 30,000 

91,000 

ll was nfiicially anriouneed that as soon as 
the Second (‘ontingent w'ent forward, which 
would ])(• as early as po.ssible, a further enlist- 
ment of 17.000 men would be made, bringing 
up the total to 108,000. Thereafter the 
forwarding of further Kxt)ed it ionary Forces 
would he followed by the enlistmcmt of men to 
take th(‘ir place. 

The main diflieulty in enrolling Mio vohin- 
t('ers in C’anada was th(' provision of arms and 
(•(piipmi'iit. Kvery availal)l(5 factory and mill 
and arsenal throughout tlui Empire was w'ork- 
ing to its utmost (nipaeity. Cooperative 
arrangements were nuuh* by th(5 Imperial 
Covernment and the Dominion (Jovornments^ 
so that the resources of all [lossiblo parts of the 


Empire should be utilized in the most ofTieient 
manner for the common purpose. “ Tn the 
western provinces,” said an ofTicial notice is.sued 
in mid-December, “ large numbers of men 
anxious to servo as mounted troops are available. 
They are excellent riders and good shots ; tlic 
(government liiis made special efforts to arrange 
that th(*ir services can be utilized.” 

VVfithin a little over four months from tlie 
outbreak of the war ('ariada had provided at 
its own charge over 90,000 men for the 
Imperial forces. This response, splendid as it 
was, did not satisfy^ the j^eople. A[)art from 
th(i small local personal following of one 
politician in the ITovince of (^luehec, the 
Dominion grew the more- dc^tc-rinined the more 
its p(‘op](* knew of tlu^ rt'alities and the neces- 
sities of the war. Sir Wilfrid J..aiirier, speaking 
on the issue in mid- D(‘cembor, when early 
enthusiasm had had time to cool, voiced the 
considered judgmi‘nt of Ensudi (Canada and of 
English (Janacla, of 0})position and of Ciovern- 
iiH^nt alike: 

” English (.'’anaflians, Frish -Canadians, Freneh- 
(■anadijins, — Could we c()ntemj)late the possi- 
bility of remaining (juiescent when the French 
Armies and the British Army an* figliting against 
the powerful (lerman hosts for the freedom of 
France, for tla^ frc'edom of Belgium, and for 
the civilization of th(‘ world ? I do not hesitate 
to apply to (Wiada the words of INIr. Astpiith, 
and say that if Canada had nanaintjd passive 
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and f|iii('sooni vvf should hav(' cover'd oursolvt's 
with dishonour.” 

Sir K()])ert lh>rdcn, Iho I’rinn^ Minis! or, 
s|)('akin^ at (-ana^lian (.’lu)) at Montreal in 
I )(’coinber, predicted that hefon* tla* war closed, 
unless tlic end came .sooner than could be 
r(Mst)nably cx[)ect(’d, thi^ ( Jenna, n armies wouUi 
find confronting them 2r)(),f)()t) men from tlie 
s(^lf ^:overnin^ Dominions. He liintt'd then at 
th(? ultimate ( fTe *ts of tins material aid on tJie 
future development of the Empire. ” St(’p by 
step during th(' past hundre<l years,” .said he, 
“ tlie development of sclf-jj;ovcrnmcnt has 
procecd(‘d in tlie Dvcrsiwis Dominions, ddu? 
enjoyment of tlicse ptnvers is not wi‘akened, 
but rather strcaif^thened, liy the bonds wliicli 
hold together th(' Em])irc. ]n one respect only 
has th(^ evolution not attained its full devclof)- 
nu'nt. The citi/.ens of the self-governing 
Dominions do not dire(dly participate, thrcaigli 
their Ministers or Parliament, in the councils 
of the Empire which determine the i.ssues of 
peace and war. It woukl bo ra.‘'h to predict, 
the method by which the great problem will be 
solved, but of thi.s 1 am convinced— that the 
events of this war will powerfully assist the 


hji,s((‘ning of its w'is(‘ solution. Tn this great 
testing tim<‘ Canada has nuidc' known to the 
Empire' and the world hc'r true' spirit. It has 
animat(‘d t he' men w he are) lloe'king in t heaisanels 
te) tlo tlu'ir part einel has e)(pially inspire'el the 
weane'ii, who in e've'ry city, village', anel hamle't 
are busy in manife'st. ae't/ivit ie'S for the' eiiel and 
.solae'e) e)f eaa* e'eainl ry me'n whe'ie've*r nee'eleel.” 

d'he [)e)litie-al true'e' elid ne)t se)on elic' elown. 
The) Oppositieai tf)ok up the) attiluele that iUs 
busine'.ss was ne)t. me*re‘ly te) ee'Mse) te) e)p|)e)se', but 
ae'tivt'ly te) lie'lp the' Pre'mii'.r anel the) (')ibinet 
'Phis attitude was eile'.arly .state'el by tin- gre'jit 
Lilx'ral ne)wspapf‘r of the lOast, the* 're)re>nto 
DftUif Star, in De'oember, f)n the*. e)e*e*asion e)f ji 
viMt from the J*re)mie'r. “Sir lle)bi*rt I5e)rel(‘n 
will have) a warm wt'lcome in 're>re)nto, as he) 
de'serve's. In tlu'se strenuous days e'vcryeine) who 
lie)lels a publie; positie)n bears a hei'a.vy burele-n e)f 
re',spf)n.si])ilit y and anxiety, einel she)ulel re'ce'ive* 
all the ce)mfejrt and su])port that the ])e'e)ple e*an 
give. It is said that there is now a truce betw’e)e)n 
the) pe)litical j)arties ; but the*re) she)uld bet me)re 
than a true*c. Idiere.) shoiil I be) an alliance) ol all 
whe) stand fe)r the common cause*.” 

The people of Canaela found that the out- 
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burst of imtiomil ontluisiasin ovor tlio coimtry 
V(*ry inalorially to ovoreoino tlio depres- 
sion wliieli threalcaied lla^ Dominion so seriously 
in the early days of August. Trade ]x*gan to 
revive ; inanufaeturers, deteriiiined not to giv(' 
way before threatening ruin, re-douliled their 
energies and in very many eases secured th(*ir 
own j)ix)spority in doing so ; fresli enterprisi's 
were launched ; some linns began to manufac- 
ture goods formerly impi^rtod from Germany, 
and found a ready market; otlu'rs si't out to 
provide material for the new armies. Enter- 
prise, in August at a standstill, by December 
liad been re born. 

Australia. 

To Australia, as to Canada, the war came at 
an unfavourable moment. The country was 
suffering from a bad drought, and a drought 
makes its evil elTc'cts felt on every st*etion of 
Australian life. (Jermany had for some years 
cultivated .Australian trade witli special care 
and success, and tlie immediate cessation of 
Gorman demand and the paralysis of German 
shipping meant much loss in biusine-ss. But 
there urs no }iositiition about tho attitude of the 
people of the Commonwealth, any more than 


there was hesitation about the attitude of the 
pef)plo of Kent. Tho responsible men of 
Australia prepared quietly and systematically 
to cons(?rvo their means, to strengthon their 
armies, and to y_>lace their entire strength at the 
service of the Crovx ii. “ We must sit tight now 
and SCO tho thing through at whatever dilTiculty 
and whatever eoshj” said ATr. Cook, the then 
Federal Prime Minister. “ Wm must be stedfost 
in our determination. Our resource's an^ great, 
and British spirit is not dead. We owe it to 
those who have gone before to preserve the great 
fabric of British freedom and hand it on to our 
children. Our duty is quite clear. Hemembor 
we are Britons.” 

Australia understood the vital issues of tho 
war. The national feeling was well cxyiressed 
by Sir George Reid : “ The real inwardness of 
tho struggle between Germany and Great 
Britain is between two opposite ideals of 
Imperial power. Are the eyes and eai*s of 
humanity to bo terrified by ‘ mailed fists ’ 
and ‘ sliining armour ’ and tho ‘ rattle ’ of tho 
sabro of Prussian sires, or are they to be 
attracted by triumphs of peaceful enterprise and 
political development that leave unlimited scope 
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for the elevation of all tho races of mankind ? 
'Fhe answer has already, I think, been given, 
in every quarter of the globe, in the hands of 
men of every race, creed and colour, loyal arm.s 
hav'O flashed in the sun, saluting tla* war signal 
of our Sovereign. * 

The only h'ar before war was declarc'd was 
lest the British Governnuait, in its desire for 
peace, should shrink from the grc'at sacriliees 
demanded. Tlie first cabled re{>orts of Sir 
Edward Grey’s great speech in the House of 
(Commons immediately before the declaration of 
war conveyed tho impression that England had 
decided to stand on one side. A feeling of 
disappointment and humiliation swept tlirough 
the country, “ A prominent Labour (‘x- 
Minister declared that if Great Britain deserted 
her fric'nds and allowed Belgium to l>e invaded 
in sj)ite of her guarantee, la; would never call 
himself an Englishman again,” wrote one man 
from Sydney at the time. ” But the telegrams 
w erci very disheartening, and when our declara- 
tion of war w as announced it was recc'ivetl w ith 

universal feeling of r<'li(‘f — Fhigland had not 
caved in, after all ! Since th(*n Australia has 
been si)lt'ndid. No tub-thumping or flag- 
wagging, but a quiet resoK'e to do evcTything 
and to j)ut up with ov(‘rytliing to helj) the 
national eaus(^, and, for tla^ rest, to keep cool, 
and to await the issue as patiently lus possible;.” 

Tlie truce in party politics which prevailed 
over most parts of tho Empire did not remain 
unbroken in Australia. At tlu' beginning of tho 
w^ar tho lead<Ts of llie l^abour Ikirty expres.sed 
(heir willingness to sink all party controversy 
for the time and to avoid contc'sts in tho forth- 
<-oming (General Fileetion by an arrangement 
under which old members would Ik^ returned 
unopposed. They suggt'stcd tliat Mr. Ik*arce, 
who liud largely creat(?d the naval and mili'ary 
policy of Australia in recent years, should 
<*o-operate wdth tho then Ministry of Dc'fence. 
'The Government, w'hile welcoming tlie sugges- 
tion that party controversy should (rease, 
declined to acce[)t the defini(t? j)rof)osaIs of the 
Labour Party. T)j(; Prime ]Minist<T, at a 
ban(|uet at Melbourne on August 10, in an 
important Sj)eech on the war, wc'lconwd 
Mr. Fisher, t he J^abour leader, w ho w as presc*nt, 
and declared that: “So far as this trouble* is 
concerned all party divisions have been done 
away with.” 

Some of tlie supporters of tho Cook Ministry 
w ere unable, however, to live up to this d(*clara- 
tion, and they attempted, with singular un- 


wisdom, to represent the General Election os a 
contest betw’een patriotic Conseiw atives and a 
disloyal, anti-war and anti-British Labourite 
Party. Tlie Cook Ministry was soundly 
d(‘fcated, and, in tho opinion of many non- 
j)artisan observers, the main cause of its defeat 
was tho attempt to tag the label of disloyalty 
to the Labour group. Mr. Andrew' Fisher, tho 
iHwv Premier, who sueeeeded to oriioo in 
Septemlier, demon^trated by his actions how 
haseh'ss tlu* cliargc was. lie sefit a message to 
England on tlie day of his accession ; ” At the 
beginning of tlie war .1 saifl that Australia 
sliould support (Jreat Britain with her last man 
and her last shillintr. I am giad to liavc tlie 
opp<u't unity of giving eflec’t. if nc'i'cssary to 
that declaration.” Mr. Poarec* now' sueeeeded 
oneo more to tla* ^Ministry of DetViwe and Jiis 
appointment- was giaicrally welcomed. 

It was dillieiilt for those w ho knew' Austr.ilia 
at llio end of tlu; nineteentli t;entury to rc'alizo 
tho change* that had come ovor tlu* working 
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classes there on the question of national 
cleh'iieo. Even uj) to the days of the Husso- 
Japan(\so War the Australian working man 
regarded militarisin as a form of plutocratic 
oppression and as an attempt to fleece the 
workers by making them supjiort an idle and 
unproductive class. Th(» soldier was the subject 
of good-nat\ired but cont(‘m])tuous ridicule. 
Proposals that Australia should have a fleet of 
h(T C)wn or should lend adequate support to 
the Hritish Admiralty were exceedingly un- 
popular. The Kusso-Ja])anese War changed the 
tem[)er of the people. The Comim)nwealth had 
already given offence to the ('hinese and 
Japanese Governments by its attitude towards 
Ori(*ntal itnmigration. The defeat of Russia 
brought liorno to the nation the fact that 
Australia, apart from her ImpcTial connexion, 
lay at the mercy of one of the strongest, most 
diiring, and most proud of world Powers. The 
Sydney Bulletin, whosi' influence os a maker of 
popular opinion will be denied by none who 
knows Australia to-day, drove home week by 
week, by pictures, <‘ditorials, comments and 
verse, the meaning of Great Japan. The visits 
of some English military leaders, including 
Lord Kitchener, helped to emphasize in the 
public mind the need for Australian defence 


and the shortcomings of the old military 
pirovisions. 

The outcome of this was the definite com- 
mencement of an Australian Navy and the 
passing of J.)efen(?e Acts enforcing compulsory 
service on all able-bodied males, starting with 
cadet training from twelve until eighteen years 
old, and thence onward to service during man- 
Iiood in the Citi/.(*n Defence Eorce. Tt necessarily 
takes time to establish a system of universal 
service, but at the outbreak of the war the 
Commonwealth of Australia had 85,000 cadets 
under training and 50,000 men in the Citizen 
Forces, well equipped and organized. Th(*ro 
were 24 batteries of field artillery of the latest 
typo of l8-pounder guns, artillery of which 
Sir Ian Hamilton had said when on his visit of 
inspection to the Commonwealth : “ I would 

not be afraid to take them into action against 
European troops to-morrow.” 

The Commonwealth Government at once 
volunteered to send an Expeditionary Force of 
20,000 men to Europe, and the leading news- 
papers voiced the public decision that this 
would bo followed, if necessary, by five times 
the number ; “ Our one anxiety will be to have 
thorn placed where they can be' of the most 
service to the Empire as a whole.” The call 
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went out for volunteers, and the irnmc'diato 
rush was so grc^at as to cause some oinbarrass- 
inent, for it was dillicult to know wliat men to 
reject when so much fine material offered. 
Queensland Bushmen offered to provide a 
regiment and bring tlieir own horses. Tlio 
amateur yachtsmen of Australia offered their 
services for the Royal Naval Reserve. No 
attempt was made to use eompulsion to obtain 
recruits. This was not necessary and would 
not have been possible. Th(> Defence Acts made 
no provision for compulsory servico abroad, 
and even had they done so it would have been 
needless, for there w’cro twice as many good 
volunteers as were required, and in many dis- 
tricts the competition to enlist was exceedingly 
keen. 

While recruiting was proceeding, the business 
men looked to their side of the national struggle. 
They understood well caiough what they had 
to do. It was to keep Australia going with as 
little hindrance as possible to sound industry 
and local development, so that the wliole 
atkmtion of their administrators could bo 
dfwoted to providing the IVIother (k)untry with 
whatever men or resources she r<‘<pun*d. 
Meetings of the Chambers of ManufacturfTs 
and other commercial bodies wore hold, and 
unanimous resolutions w(‘re ptissed to keep 
factories open iim] as far as possible to prc'vent 
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unemployment. IVruch trade had been dis- 
located by a series of proclamations prohibiting 
the export to foreign lands of vital articles 
of food suj)ply likely to bo wanted for th(^ 
Imperial artrni s. One secondary r<‘sult of the 
war in Australia, as in (yanada, was to (piicken 
the commercial enterprise of the nation, and 
before many weeks it beeanu? evident that the 
arr(\st of (k'rman trade would iikniii, aft(;p the 
temporary dislocation had b(^en ovctcoiik?, a 
gain rather than a loss to the Commonwealth 
g<*ncTttlly. 

The (German settk'rs in Australia deciided to 
stand by tla? country of their adoption. The 
Ckirman Lutheran congregations at Rella, 
Roseberg and (Jurzo, (j|erman-sp(‘aking but 
mostly Australian born, unanimously ado[)ted 
a resolution soon after the outbreak of tho war : 
“ Tiiat we, as German- speaking citizens, being 
British subjects either l>y birth or naturaliza- 
tion, desire publicly to express our unsw(;rving 
loyalty and fidelity to His Majesty King 
George V., and that as citiz(‘ns of the Britisfi 
Empire, enjoying full civil and religious 
freedom, wo are pr(.*pared, if the necc^ssity arises, 
to sacu’ifico our property and our live-* for the 
welfare of tho British Empire.” Australia was 
one. 

The different States of tlio Commonwealth 
and the Dominion of Now Zealand entered into 
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a friendly rivalry in philanthropic war work. 
By early in November tlii^ various war funds in 
Australia arnouniod to aliout half a million 
pounds, and week aftca* we(‘k tla^y rose rapi<lly. 
The (.\)mmonw(‘alth Covtariment granted 
£100, 000 to the Belgian Relief Fund, the New 
/(^aland (lov<?rnment £20,000. and the Queens- 
land (jlovernment £10,000. Other States raised 
scores of thousands of pounds in moiu^y and in 
food for Ih^lgium. Australia contributi'd 
f 50,000 before Christmas to the British Red 
Cross Society. The l^astoralists’ Union of Now 
South Wales gave gifts in aid of the war on a 
princely scale. Up to the end of October 
these gifts included 40,000 carcases of mutton, 
1,500 sheep, a million cartridges, 20 'ton.s of 
dried fruit, and 1,500 horses. In November it 
gave a further 7,000 carcases of mutton. 4'ho 
Brisbane Newspaper Co. made itself specially 
promiiK'iit among the many newsjiapers which 
raised large war funds, (lifts of tons of flour 
and of biscuits, of thousands of shet^p and of 
corLsignments of fruit and clothing were sent 
from all j)arts of Australia. Uno unusual 
contribution was from the Ministers of Western 
AiLstralia, who set aside 10 per cent, of their 
salarit's for the National Relief Fund. 

It was decided that the First Expeditionary 
Force of 20,000 men should be drawn from 
every part of the Commonwealth in proportion 
to population. The contributions of the 


different States wore: Victoria 7,430, New 
South Wales 6,420, Queensland 2,380, South 
Australia 1,770, Tasmania 1,070, Wast Aus- 
tralia 840. The Force consisted at first of a 
Light Horse brigade with its own artillery and 
field train and a division of three infantry 
brigades, two laght Horse .squadrons, heavy 
artillery, three field artillery brigades, engineers, 
signal companies, ammunition and transport 
train, and field ambulances. Apart from the 
Light Horse brigade of 2,220 oflicers and men 
and 10 guns, the Australian Division included 
17,553 troops of all ranks, 5,1(52 horse.s and 
70 guns. I'he infantry numbered 12,350. The 
force was drcs.scd in the ordinary Anstralian 
khaki uniform, the several branches being 
distinguisluHl by coloured ribbon on the hat — 
green for infantry, scarlet for artilkay, white 
for liglit iiorse. dark 1)1 ue for cnginecr.s, Jioyal 
blue for sigiialists, blue and white for Army 
Service, and chocolate for the Ai'iiiy Medical 
Corps. The actual number of ti’oops sent out 
w ith the Finst Expeditionary Force was slightly 
in excess of the detailed (igures — 20,338 men, 
together with 1,200 Army Re.serve. This, 
how'over, was only a Ix'ginning. ].5y the third 
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werk ill November over 10,000 more men were 
being prepared for the front, and throe rein- 
forcements, numbering in all about O.ODO, 
were completing their training to be ready to 
fill up the ranlcs. Plans were completed to 
send regularly approximately 2,000 men a 
month to the front to compensate for the 
attrition from casualties and sickness. 

Late in November Mr. Pearce, the ]Minister 
for Defence, was able to announce that on (ho 
military side 39,410 trooj)s laid been raised for 
service in Europe and 1,704 naval reservists 
and infantry had taken part in operations in 
the Piudfic, making a total of 41,180 men. In 
addition, 50,280 men of the Citi/.i'n Forces 
wire armed and oriuippod, the bulk of (hem 
bt'ing rnobili/ed under active service conditions 
for the d(4ence of various parts of the Common- 
wealth. To these (hero had to bo added 
51,153 members of rifle chib.s, and 10,000 
recruits who had passed from the senior cadets, 
maldng a total of 07,153 reservists a\’ailahle 
for war, or a grand total of 104,031 num under 
arnis. Australia was proud of her record, and 
with reason. The Covernmerd/ and Opposition 
wen^ at one in their determination. “ Wo 
must,” said Sir William Irvine, late Attorney- 
Clencral of the Commonwealth, “send 100,000 
or 150,000 men to join shoulders with those 
lighting in the old land.” 

The pay of tluj Iroop.s ua.s on I he niosl 
liberal .scale, ranging from (is. and Is. a day for 
a private to 12s. and 2s. for a staff sergeant, 
17s. Cd. and 3s. for licaitenant and si'cond 
lieutenant, and ITis. and 8s. for a colonel and 
brigadier. Hrigadier-Ceneral Bridges was in 
command of the Australian troops at the time 
of their formation. He was appointeil a 
Major-Ceneral in the British Army, and early 
in December CeiK'ral Birdwood, who served as 
military secretary to Lord Kitchener in South 
Africa and in India and wlio had won distinction 
in many fields, was appointed to the command 
of the united Australian and New Zealand 
troops. Everyoiu' who had oj)[)orl unity t<» 
examine the Australian soldiers while in 
training was agreed that they were naai of 
magnificent physi(|ue, admirably e(i|uipped, 
and that they gave evidence in their <*onduel 
and in the details of their organization of gocjd 
training, high discipline, and real eniideney. 

General Bridges, after having insf)eeted the 
various camps, said; “Physically the troops 
are very fine indeed, and from what 1 iiavo 
observed they are showing a w holly admirable 


and commendable spirit. They are in the 
utmost good heart, keen, eager and zealous in 
all their wmrk. What they lack in technical 
knowledge and training there is no doubt they 
make up in adaptability. So far as the per- 
sonnel of the force is concerned, wo have practic- 
ally all the men wo require, or w’o know where 
we can obtain tlu' trooj^s for a fow units.” 

It was at first intended that the Australian 
contingent should come to England and com- 
plete their training here before proceeding to 
the front. 

No word was allowed to be published about 
the d(‘parturo of the Australian contingf'nt for 
Euroju*, as the German Flei't in the I’acilic 
under Admiral von Spec' was at this time at 
large, and it was realized that it might attempt 
t o at tack the transports. When the Australians 
w(‘r(‘ passing the Keeling Cocos Islands a w^arn- 
ing wa.s received from the .lapaneso that tho 
Germans wf'n^ near, and that tla^y had mined a 
part of tlie route. E\ erything was made ready 
for any m’entualilies. One volunteer in the 
Australian contingc'ut described the scene 

“ That night as w’c w'l’ro steaming some ten 
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inilcK to l('in\nnl of tlu? (\u.'os tlu' onltTs wore 
t?ivcn to (Ion lifcbc'.Its and fall in at our mosses. 
At 8 o’el(X;k wo won^ all marelaKl up in siu^lo 
fil(5 and lined up on deck ready for anythin*^. 
It was a pitch dark nij^lit and lij^htniug playing 
away in tlu^ dislanei*, and as all lit^hts on the 
shi|)s had disjippeari'd W(‘ could not s('C! an inch 
ahead. 'I'he colonel, majors, tVc., were all 
dr(ss(‘d alike — that is, hare to the waist, with 
trous(*rs rolled up to tla^ kiuus and lih‘helts 
doniK'd, Not a word was to he sp(»kiai ('xcept 
hy ollieers, and there wo stood for over an 
hour until tla^ silene(i was rudely broken hy 
th(‘ mullli'd roar of a gun some distaneo astern. 
InaiK'diately afterwards w(3 saw the dark forni 
of a eruist*r jump across our bows and make 
straight for the starboard liorizon, followt'd by 
two others. 1 tell you w«' held our bn'aths. 
Wo did not get blown uj) that night after all, 
and next morning wo heard the account of tho 
noise. I’m Ix'ggared if it wasn’t tho Eirukai, 
which had evaded tho British for so kmg and 
tried to got oiKi in on us. She was chased by 
tho Sydiu'y, which (‘asily outstripi)od all tho 
other boats. Tw(S days afterwards tho Sydney 
passed down our lini’s, and you hot wo gave lior 
a rousing reception.” 

Tho r(\st of tho voyage was without incidents 
of note, until the fleet arrived at the Suez Canal. 


There it was Ic'arned that owing to tlie situation 
in Egypt, duo to the attitiuki of 'I’urb'y and the 
adla^sion of th»'- Klualivo to the 'I’urkisli sid(% 
the* Australians w(a“(‘ to remain for tla; tim«' in 
Egypt its(*lf to eomplet(' tluar training tluM’e, 
stnaigthen tlu^ British garrison on tla* s[)ot, 
and lu‘l[> to d«‘f('nd tin* Sue/. Caiud against anv 
possible land att.aeks. 

Nkw Zkalwd. 

At (he end of .July, wlu'u tunvs eaine through 
to New Z(‘aland of tlu‘ growing seriousiu'ss of tla^ 
situation iii Euro[)e, the (lovenmuait di'clared 
its attitud('. New Zc'akind was ready for any 
crisis. Tho caiv'ful attcaition that had Ix'on [)aid 
in n'cent years to military training was now to 
bear fruit. lOverything was ready for tlu* raisii g, 
equipment, and dispatch of an Ex])edit ionary 
Force on the shortest possible notict^. On 
July .‘II tho Prime Minister, Mr. Massey, was 
able to inform the House of Kopivsentativi's 
that while, so far as it was possible to judgf.s 
there was no occasion for serious alarm, th(^ 
Covornment had prepared for possibilities ai d 
would ask the Parliament and people of New 
Zealand, if tho occasion arem^ to do their duty 
by otTering tho servic(;s of an Expeditionary 
Force to the Imperial Government. An under- 
standing had been arrived at with regard to 
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the number and constitution of snch a forccf. 
“ I have no fear,” said he, “ of \’oliinteers 
not being forthcoming.” The announcement 
met with a tlmlling response. For onee the 
rules and forips of the House were forgot ttui, 
and the whole assembly, members and visitors 
alike, rose to its feet, (*heered, and sang the 
National Anthem. Wlu'ii sili'iieo was seeuri'd. 
Sir Joseph Ward, the Leader of the (\j)position, 
rose to support the Premier. “ S})eaking for 
the entire Op[)osition,” ho said, “ we will 
lauu'tily cooperate with the Covernment of the 
<lay in assisting to defend the interests of this 
{)ortion of the Fiinpirt;, and of the Fmpire lus a 
whole.” 

On the afternoon of August 5 the Clovernor 
uppeari^d on tlie steps of Parliament House' and 
r(‘ad to a vast crowd of ten thousand people 
the cablegram from the King, printed (Nirlii'r 
in this chapter, thanking the Dominions for 
their loyal messages. When he had finislu'd 
reading the Itoyal messag<? the Governor 
added ; — “ 1 have yet another message - 
Kngland and Germany are now at war.” The 
pi*o})le of New Zealand s(‘nt back through tlie 
Governor a message to the King : New 

Zealand desires mo to a<‘knowle(lge your 
MLijesty’s graeioiH iiassa'(' and to say that, 


come good or ill, she, in company with the 
Dominions and other depeiuleneu's of tho 
(Vown, is pp'pap'd to make any saerifieo to 
maintain her lu'ritage and her birthright.” 

The nation took the n(*ws of tlu' di'elaration 
of war (piietly. It was unanimously felt that 
Kngland, under the cireumstanei's, could do 
nothing else, and tliat New Zealaial must of 
etnirse support Kngland to tlu' utmost of her 
power. Tho Dominion was ready linaneially 
as well lus from a military point of view. Tho 
(‘ountry was prosperous. M’lu're w('rt' ainj)Ie 
iiinds availabli', aiul the tianporary imi'cst 
of overst'as eomnu‘ri*i* and of llnanee caused 
throughout the world by llu‘ war soon rightt'd 
its(‘lf. The astnnishing fead ure to eveiy visitor 
from Kngland at the time was that the wjir 
made such seeming small differenee to the 
nation at large. Parliament went on as usual 
with its customary donu'stie controversies. 
'I’he suggestion that })arly warfan* should b(^ 
suspended ami a General Kleetion due in 
D(;eeinber postpoiu'd was not entertained. A 
chaiKH^ visitor to New Z(‘aland might well have 
thought, late in Noveunber, that the eouitry 
was more interesbMl in the electoral light ov('r 
the Prohibition (piestion than in thc^ war. I’his 
absenet' of exeittineni was du'‘. liowiw'tT, not 
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to lack of interest, but to the general assurance 
of victory, and to knowlcdgo that the country 
was rcjady for a time such as this. The Prime 
Minister, speaking at the time of the declaration 
of war, voiced the national attitude : — “ We 
must stand together, calm, united, resolute, 
trusting in Cod, and T am glad to say that not 
only in New Zealand does this feeling of confi- 
dence exist, but it obtains throughout every part 
of the Empire. My advice at this most trying 
moment is to keep cool, stand fast, and do your 
duty to New Zealand and the Empire.” The 
Prime Minister was interrupted by a voice 
from one of the crowd : “ Wo will do that.” 
“ I am sure you will,” he responded. 

The New Zealand Citizen Army, like tlie 
Australian Defence Force, is raised for home 
defence only, but it supplied a considerable 
force of trained men from which volimteers 
could be drawn. Long before it was announced 
that volunteers were required, the Ministia* 
for Deh'nco received letters and telegrams from 
every part from men anxious to servo anywhere. 
Dy eleven o’clock in the morning of August 6 
1,000 volunteers had ap})lied in Auckland 
alone. By evening tho number of volunteers 
was so great that count had been lost. Not 
only did men offer themselves, but motor cars, 
horses, and money wore placed at the service 
of the Government from all districts. 

On Monday, August 10, six days after the 


declaration of war, tho first part of Aia'kland’s 
section left for Wellington, ready to the last 
button. Within three weeks of tlie declaration 
of war the contingent was completed, and a 
message was cabled to the War Oftice that the 
Expeditionary Army of 8,000 men could embark 
at a moment’s notice f,o any part of the world. 
A few days later a force was despatched to 
Samoa to capture the German colony there. 

Tho Maori pco[)lo responded as heartily as 
tho white, and insisted on their right to share 
in the defence of tho Empire against the King’s 
enemies. On behalf of tho INIaoris in the North, 
N. P. Kawiti sent a message to the I’rime 
Minister : — ” We, the Ngaputi people, wisli to 
convey througli you to His Majesty the King, 
in this most trying epoch in the history of the 
Em])ire, an assurance of our loyalty and 
devotion, and that we are ever ready and willing 
to assist in any way in tho defence of this 
Dominion agaiiLSt his enemies.” The Maoris 
offered to raise a force of some thousand 
men, and Kawdti appealed to all his race to bo 
prepared so that they might bo able and willing 
to take their share of the heavy burden that 
had fallen on the Empire’s shoulders. Tho 
fact that the British Government had decided 
to employ Indian troops in the war was at once 
used as a lever for inducing the New Zealand 
Government to accept the military service of 
the Maoris. The argument prevailed, and a 
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camp of 500 Maoris was formed, ono Iinlf to 
go off to train in Egypt and the other half 
to Samoa. It was anticipated that the main 
services of the Maoris would be as scouts. 

The main Expeditionary Force represented 
the very pick of tlie young manhood of the 
Dominion. Plans wore m?ide to keep the force 
up to full strength by the finthor dispatch of 
20 per cent, more men six weeks afterwards and 
5 per cent, each snbseriuont month. “ The 
average young New Zealander,” said the Ncio 
ZcaUiiid Herald at tho tiiiif*. “ is half a soldi(‘r 
before he is enrolled. Ho is physically strong, 
intellectually keen, anxious to bo led (though 
being what he is ho will not brook being driv('n 
a single inch), quick to learn his drill, ctusily 
adapting himself to tho conditions of living in 
camp since camping usually is his pastinu*, 
and very loyal to his loaders when his leaders 
know their job. He is an excellent comrade, 
and anticipates his leader’s wish almost bchnf^ 
tho order is given. He is extraordinarily s(‘nsi- 
tive to reproof. Where a curse is necessary in 
some armies <o enforce a command, with (1h‘ 
New Zealander the slightest stricture is all that 
is necessary. The organization and equipment, 
of our army are good. Its numb('?‘s are in- 
creasing ev(‘ry year, its training is proceeding 
on good lines,” This dcscrii)t ion is not perhaps 
unbiased, but those who know tho character of 
New Zealand best would generally support it. 


The visitor who canu* to the conclusion in the 
early days of the war that iHr.msi' of tho (piict 
attitude of the pi'oph' there was any la<‘k of 
determination would hav<' wlailly misjudged 
tho situation. Whenever anything had to ho 
done it was done jiromptly. The troops who 
wore required won* rai-^cul aln\ost without an 
effort. Necessary supplit's were given in a day. 
Tho young soldii'rs were largely drawn from the 
be.st professional, business, and farming irhxsa. 
One corresj)ondent who visitc'd the camp of the 
Canterbury contingent, near t’hristchurch. gave 
an example of the class of mi'ii in the forcoy 
taking at random a single tent> containing eight 
troopers : “ Of these seven were public school 

iiM'n and all wt're g(‘nt lem«*n. I'wo were grand- 
sons of a pioneer colonial bishop, another wius 
the son of our most honoured statesmen, live of 
the(‘ight wer(' farmers of some means ; t he ot hers 
wore busiiH‘ss men in ri'sponsible [>ositions. All 
of them had played in the lifteen or the (‘levon 
of their scho«)ls, and live of th<‘m had bec'ti school 
prefects. Any one of them, had he (diosen the 
army as a profession, would have made an 
olli(;i(*nt ami probably a distinguished ollieer. 
'I’h(‘y wer(^ men of spl(*ndid physique. But all 
eight were just plain ‘Tommies’ with notcv(‘na 
corporal’s striju^ among thc'in. Mon of similar 
type were common throughout tlu^ (Haitingont.” 

Tho high quality of the mc'ii w’os specially 
emphasized l)y a c()rr(>ipondent r)f The Tiiaes^ 
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who cxiinutiod the smiill advance guard of the 
(‘ontiiigont at Salisbury Plain. The small de- 
tmdiinont, he noted, inchidt^d five momboi's of 
the All Illack ” team, besides one English 
international player. It could put a team in 
the field that would do credit to any first class 
club. “In many ways,” he continued, “the 
little Now Zealand contingent is an extraordi- 
nary body of men. It contains three Rhodes 
scholars, besides a regimental poet and an artist 
of established reputation. The artist has 
turned his talent to aecoiuit as s(!ene painttM* in 
the regimental theatre ; for the force has no 
y.M.C.A. tout at its present camp, and has 
arranged its own amusement hall, 'i'he pro- 
scenium is painted in imitation of the entrance 
to a Maori dwelling, the contnil ornament being 
a largo and cai>able Maori god chewing up, with 
evident relish, a (lerman eagle.” 

The first intention Wiis to complete the 
training of tlu* Ntnv Zealand contingent in a 
camp on Salisbury Plain, and a small advance 
party was sent oil to England to undertake the 
preliminary work of preparation. The date of 
the departure* of the troops wtvs, as with othi‘r 
contingents, kept a profound secret outside the 
Dominion. The New Zealandei*s woi*e, like the 
Australians, stopped at Egypt and landed there 


to help for the time, if necessary, in the defence 
of the Suez Canal route. 

OPEHATIOXS IN' THE PACIFIC. 

Refore the departiu’e of the main New Zealand 
contingent a small force sot out und(*r thi.i 
direction of the Australian Navy and annexed 
German Samoa without opposition. This 
annexation was specially welcome in Now 
Zealand, for the people tluTo had for many years 
regarded the Ilritish consent to the Gorman 
t>ccupation of Samoa as one of the most serious 
flaws in our foreign policy. In 1899 the British 
Government signed an agree^ment abrogating 
an older treaty guaranteeing the independence 
and autonomy of the Samoan group under a 
native king, withdrew her own claims to the 
islantls and recognized German ownership. 
The treaty was bitterly resented by Mr. Seddon, 
tlie Premier of New Zealand, for it seemed to 
place an irreparable barrier in the way of the 
creation of a federation of Pacific Islands, 
under the British flag, with Now Zealand as 
chief, which the then New Zealand Premier 
advocated. 

Mr. Seddon denounced the surrender to 
Germany with the utmost emphasis, and 
although it was impossible then to retract 
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it., he induced tlie British Government to 
regularize and eiLsiire her position on some 
other Pacific groups. Seddon’.s anger and 
disappointment was shared by nian>' Now 
Zealanders at the time and afterwards, and the 
occupation of the Islands by the Expeditionary 
Force caused the greatest satisfaction ( lirougli- 
out the Dominion. By this capture, which hais 
been described at length in a previous chapter,* 
tho British Empire gaini'd possession of a 
group of islands of eonsidorablo size and 
groat fertility. The two loading islands are 
ISavaii, with an area of about OGO sq. miles, and 
Upolu, of 340 sq. miles. The Australian ships 
which accompaiiiod the exj^odition were the 
Australia and the Melbourne. In addition to 
helping to capture German Samoa, tlu‘y 
destroyed wheless stations in a number of 
places. 

Tho fact that tho New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force to Samoa had to advatice under the pro 
toction of tho Australian Navy was held by the 
Au.stralian people to be a j list itieat ion of their 
policy in maintaining a local navy rather than 
in supporting the plan of e(‘nlralized naval 
control. The Australian vessels were of un- 
doubted service. The largo vessels of tho 
British Fleet were employed in major operations 


♦ V<.1. T., p. :t7. 


in other seas, and tho China Squadron was largely 
engiiged in convoying troops. A small fleet 
of German cruisers was ravaging tho J*a(atic 
and Indian Oceaus. The jieople of Now 
Zealand had given a battle cruiser, the New 
Zealand, to tho Admiralty with tho under- 
standing that this ^'essel was to bo stationed 
in tho Far East. Tho Admiralty, howevi^r, 
to the great disappointment of the people of 
the Dominion, determiiad Ui use tho ship 
in the general service of tho British Navy, 
'riie Australian Fleet was on the spot 
in the tSouthi'in Pacific when tho war broke 
out. It was s])l('ndidly ready. Wluai tho 
Gen nail ships started their raids our naval 
forces in tlu^ Pacific wen? viay small. Had an 
agreement entered into by the Admiralty with 
some* of tho Dominions in Pit)!) been carried out, 
wt‘ would have had in the Pacific and Indian 
()c«»ans in 11114 three Dreadnought cruisers, 
sevc'ral oct'an rlestroyi'rs and 10 light cruisers 
of 25 knot speed. Tho naval agrtHauent of 
11101) h*ll through, and on Australia lay for a time 
a largo part of tlu* d('f(*nc<* of our inton'sts in 
t lie sout horn si'as. It w as fortunat o for England 
that, as oMMits provi^d, tho Australian Navy 
had been prepared with a thoroughness that 
left nothing to be desired, and was wi'll-manned 
and wcll-equij)jMd. 

Following tlio advance on Samoa, tho 
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Australinn Klcrl, working under tlie direction 
of tlio liritisli Admiralty, eo-o})crat<‘d with tho 
China S<jnadron in scjircliing Mie Pacific for 
Cennan cruisers, and took possession of further 
CJernian colonies. Tlu'so naval operations hu\'o 
been already outlined in tlie (diaptor on tlio 
Navy’s work in the oulc'r seas.* Karly in 
Soptenibcir the Australian Sijuadroii, <*arry- 
ing with it 1,200 men, advanced on tlio 
Hisinarek Archipelago. On tho morning of 
8ept(‘inl)er 11 the S(|uadron arrived at 
I hrbertsluihe Harbour and a part\' of 
2.’) men N> as landed to take possession of 
a wireless station sonu' four miles inland. 
Apparently no ojiposition was exiiected, but 
a force' of (h'l'inaiis and armed natives concealed 
themselves in cocoanut palm trees and opened 
lir(', killing Captain Pockk'y, of the Army 
Medical Corps, and a naval pi'tty oOicer, and 
driving the remainder of the ])arty back. I..ater 
in tlu' morning Commaruler Heresford of the 
Australian Navy landed at a point about a mile 
from I h'rbertshohe w ith 150 men, and acK ancc'd 
on the wireless station. Snipers im[)eded 
their advance, and wln'ii tlu'v got within a 
hundred yards of tlie station th(*y found 40 
natives and six (Jermans entrenched iIktc, 
and the ground mined and well prepared 
for n'sistance. Lieutenant*CV)mmander Elwell 

♦ Voi. I., p. 25. 


advanced fearlessly to within 20 yard.s of the 
tri'iich, gave his mi'ii thc^ order to fix bayonets 
and charge', anrl irnnu'diately foil with two 
bullets through tho head. Towards the end 
ot the afternoon the defonth'rs of tho station 
cauK' out with a white flag and surri'iidered. 
While their arms and ammunition were being 
oolk'cted ono of tho Cermans bolted into the 
bush and tiring broke out again from Hie 
tree's, where more natives were concealed. 
4’lir('e of the Australians were killed. The 
nativ (‘s w ere promptly dislodged and tho wirele.ss 
station occupied. 

Wdlik? this was going on another party 
occupied llcrbertshdhe without resistance, and 
a third grouji took pos.session of Habaul, the 
s('at of German Government in tho island. 
Th(‘ (^erman grouj) w’a.«! tw o days later declared 
a 13ritish posse.ssion, and after tho formal 
proclamation had been publicly read an addre.ss 
was delivered to the natives by Major Heritage 
in “ pidgin ” English and the Union Jack was 
rai.sed. Tho addre.s.s in “pidgin” English 
wa.s a curiosity well worth recording : — 

All boys bolongina all placo, you savvy. Big feller 
master, ho come now. He new feller ma.ster. He .strong 
follor. All ship stop place. Ho small feller ship 
bolongina him ; plenty more big feller. He stop ploco 
bolongina him now. Ho come here. Ho take him all 
place. Ho look out good you fcllor. He like you feller. 
Look out good ulonga him. Suppo.^ing other feller 
mast or. he been spoil k j'ou, “ you no work alonga new 
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master.’* He gammon. Supposing you work 
good with this new feller ma.^ter, ho look out good alonga 
with you. lie look out you get plenty gooil feller 
kaiktti food. He no fight ing hlaek feller boy along 
jiothing. You look him now feller Hag. You sav vy him, 
Jio belong Hrilidj Knglish. He more hettt r limn other 
feller. Su]^po,-^ing you been niiiking paper befoit> (hi-; 
new feller mailer come, you linish lime belongimi him 
first. You like n)ako liim rmw teller paper, hong man 
belongimi new fe.Ik'.r master he look out good ah>ng with 
you. Ho give you more money, and mor(‘ good feller 
kaiktvi. You no fight other feller black man olher hdler 
place. You no kaikai man. Von no st(‘al Mary 
belongina other feller man. Me finish talk along with 
you now. liy and by ship helonging new feller master 
ho com® and look out place along with y«m. Now yon 
give three feller cheers bel >nging new felk'r imtsier. 

Tho clK>or.s, it is reportod, wciv giNuii with 
Miri)rising \ igour. 

A considerable foreo of tniined Germans, 
with armed natives, luid ivdired upon 'Foma, a 
mountainous district six to eight mih's from tlic 
coast, and had I'litnuiched tliemsel\es (Iterc. 
theii* trenches extending along the only possihh' 
roadway, a road hedgtxl in on either side by 
impenetrahlo jungle. A formal attack had to 
be made upon the place. First tlu' lulls btyoud 
Ilerbertslidbe were shelled by ti warsliip, to 
drive out the native's. Tln'u the troops under 
(V)lonel VVtitson tuh tmctHl on 'I’onui itself. 'Fin* 
position was shelled witli shrapiu-l ju\d lyddite*, 
and then the) troops, after inarching seune* hours 
uiide^r a tropical sun, storme'd the* tre‘nclR*.s. 
The enemy had, however, already ahaiielone'el 


the* po.sition. It was o})vie)usly impossible* feir 
the'in to re^main long in the tropieud foivst, and 
soe>M aft(*rwards a repre'.se*u(at ive* e)f the Acting 
Ge)\i*i*nor e*nme* in under a Hag eif truce* to 
ne*ge>t iale*. Afte‘r eonsiderat ieui the* (Jermaus 
surrende‘re*el. 'Fhe Acting (loxu'rnor weis plae-eel 
eni parole, it he'ing eigre'e'el that he) she)ulel ho 
allejwed to re-turn to (hrmany on tiu* fiist 
opportunity. The German olliee^rs we*re* ele- 
peu'te'il, and the) ivmainele*r of the force* were 
allowed to go free, e)u taking th«) e)alh i>f 
ne'utrality.* 

J.ale‘r in September the* Australian Sepiaelron 
advane_*cel on the* town e)f Frie'elrie*li Willu'lm, 
tlu* seal of ge)\ e‘rnme*nt of Kaise'r \\’ilhe*lin’s 
J.and, Ge*rman Ne'w Guiue*a, anel oee*upie*d it 
w it hout e)ppe)sit ie)n. 

A iie'W’ Icisk uejw' fe*Il to the* .\ustialian 
Sejuailrou. d’lK'N elided in the* se)iU*e*h feir tho 
six (Je‘i‘mjm e-ruise'rs which were ravaging tho 
l*ae*ilie*, eeiptuiing euir ships and he)ldiiig up 
our tnuh*. It is on«* of the* irouie's of histe)i’\' 
that the Auslmliem Sepu»elre)n, in its (ii-st 
important naval e)pe*nitie)ns, sheiulei tine! itse*lf 
weaking in ce^-e)prrat ieai wilh the .Japanese 
F'le'e-t tlu* Fl(‘e‘l wlu>se‘ snppe)se'd me*naee' had 

* 'I'hi-y ju'coeml is hiis(»(l ou (hu elisputch of the sj)«<ciii] 
forrcspoiulcul uf 'J'fit' Sifthiri/ ,Sun , w hu {ic('()m])unio(l t ho 
S(piu«iruu. 
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A SQUADRON OF LIGHT HORSE RECRUITS, AUSTRALIA. 


beciitho main factor in bringing the Australian 
Squadron into being. Yet so it was. 

A largo force of British, Australian, Japanese. 
Hussian and Fn^nch cruisers set out to search 
tho seas for the Gennans. 'i^ho story of the 
steps taken by tho Allied Navies to deal with 
these German cruisers will be told in a sub- 
sequent chapter. It is enough to say hero that 
in tho anxious and arduous weeks that followed 
t he Australian Squtxdron played a splendid part. 
It was an Australian ship — tho cruiser Sydney 
--that ran tin? Kiiidcn, tho most active and 
destructive of tho German Pacific Fleet, to 
earth in tho Koeling (^ocos Islands, and, after 
a short light, drove her ashore and captiu*ed 
lier oflicers and crow. Tho warm congratula- 
tions sent by Mr. Winston Churchill, as First 
Lord of tho Admiralty, to tho Commonwealth 
Naval Board on the brilliant entry of tho 
Australian Navy into the war, and tho signal 
services rendered to tho Allied cause in this 
light, were echoed throughout tho Empire. It 
w'as hoped by tho Australians that, w^orking in 
conjvmction with tho Japanese Fleet, they 
might have an opportmiity to deal with tho 
rcmaindt*r of the Gorman Squadron in the 
I’acifie. This w as not to bo, but the Australians 
did valuable work in shepherding those vessels 
south of tho Horn, and helping to drive them 
in the direction whore the British Fleet under 


Admiral Stiirdeo was waiting for them and 
destroyed them. In the operations in the 
Pacific, the Australian Squadron could claim 
with justice a long, honoiirable, prominent and 
distinguished part. 

The following is a list of tho principal gifts to 
the Imperial Government from different parts 
of tho Empire : 

Canada. 

Date of ofTer. 

.4 iKj. 7. — The Dominion Government, 1 ,000,000 
bags of flour of 98 lb. each, as a 
gift to tho people of the United 
ICingdoin. 

Aug. 7. — Alberta, 500,000 bushels of Alberta 
oats. 

Aug. 19. — £57,192 13s. 3d., gift from the, 
women of Canada, through the 
Duchess of Connaught ; £20;000 
to be handed to tho War Office 
for hospital purposes, and tho 
balance to tho Admiralty to 
build, equip and maintain a 
Canadian Women’s Hospital at 
Haslar. 

Aug. 24. — Quebec, 4,000,000 lb. of cheese. 

Aug. 25. — Prince Edward Island, 100,000 
bushels of oats, with, on August 
28, further offers of cheese and hay. 
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Aug. 27 — Ontario, 250,000 bags ®f flour. 

Sept, 1. — Saskatchewan, 1,500 horses, casting 
approximately $250,000. 

Sept. 4. — New Brunswick, 100,000 bushels of 
potatoes. 

Sept, 6. — Manitoba, 50,000 bags of flour of 
98 lb. caclu 

Sept, 6. — British Columbia, 25,000 ca^^cs 

British Columbia canned salmon. 

Sept. 15. — £20,000 from the Dominion tioverii* 
nu'iit to organize, equip and main- 
tain n hospital in France, to be 
known as the “llos[)ico Cuna- 
dicn.** 

Oct, o. — A gift of provisions and clotliing 

from the people of Nova Scotia 
for the Belgians. 

Oct, 21. — Agricultural produce —viz., oats, 

potatoes, a[)plos, poius, b(*ans, 
cheese and lloiu*- from the 
farmers of various counties of 
Ontario to the British (lovcrii- 
mont. 

0(t. 24. — $100,000 in cash from the Govern- 
ment of Nova. Scotia to the Local 
Government Board for the relief 
of distress, in lieu of 100,000 tons 
of coal offered previously to His 
M a j ( ‘sty’s ( i o vernn lent . 


Nov. 12. A car of flour from the farmers of 
the Oaklake District, Manitoba, 
to the National Belief FuikL 

Australia. 

Aug. 28. — 1,000 gallons of port wine from 
Messrs. Cullen & Wallace', of 
RuthergltMi, X'ietorin, for si(*k ami 
woundi'd soldiers in hospitals. 

Sept. 2. — Butter, bacon, beef, condenst'd milk, 
and arrowroot suitable for army 
purposes, together with 50 cast's 
of condensed milk for the liciu'lit 
of children of tin* Kmpin', col- 
lectc'd by the lirislHinc Courier. 

Sept. 9. — Fro/i'n meat to tlu* vahu' of £10,000 
fi'om the Patriotic Cinmnittce, 
Brislam', with intimation of 

further gifts. 

Sept. 14. — On(‘ ton of butter from Mrs. Ilindson 
and family for use of British 

soldu'iv. 

Sept. 21. Si'cond shipment of goods collected 
by Brisbane Courier, foodstuffs 
valued at £0,200. 

Sept. 28.— Tliird shipment of food.stuffs col- 

lected by Briahune Courier valued 
at £1,950. 

Oet. I. — Gift of .sheep for British troops from 

the l’astorali.sts’ Union of New 
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Sept. 16. —Gift from the European inhabitants 
of Bechuanaland Protectorate of 
£255 11s. to th(^ National Relief 
Fund and £54 tis. 6d. to the Red 
( 'ross. 

Sept. 1. Offer of maize from the Agricultural 
Union of South(‘rn Rhodesia. 

(hi. !• — Offer from (Jrillith, paramount chief 

of the Rasuto, to raise funds for 
the relief of .sufferers in connexion 
witli the war. 

Oii. 15. £1.000 divided between tlui National 

Relief Fund and tlie British Red 
(!ro.s.s Society from tin* Matab(‘le- 
land (.'entral War Fund Com- 
mit tee, Buluwayo. 

S(n\ 4. — £200 from Lewanika as war c-ontri- 
bution ; tliis sum given to the 
National Relief Fund. 

Ckvlon. 

()(i. 14 /<> Nor. is. £20,500 to t lit* National 
Relu'f Fund. 

Mono Koncj. 

N(h\ 2. Donation of .$100,000 by Lt'gisla- 
ti\o Council to t he National R<4i(‘f 
Fund, and public subscriptions 
to same fund, amounting to date 
to SI ,‘15,000 donations and SthOOO 
mon t h I y s 1 il )scr ipt i < ais. 

MAiuiTirs* 

I). Offer from planters of 1,000,000 lb. 

t)f sugar for the Na\’V aial 
1 ,000,000 11). foi- t he Army. 


Sept. 3.- An increa.se by 150,000 rupees, 
voted by the Council of Covern- 
ment, to meet in part the cost 
of special measures takcui for 
the d(4*ence of th(‘ island since 
tlie outbreak of war. 

Baku vdos. 

.D/f/. 2.5. Governnuait contribution of £20,00t) 
to llis Majesty's ( government. 

Oct. 14. -Contribution to National Relief 
Fund. 

WiNDWAKi) Islands. 

Sept. 11. £0.000 vot(‘d by Legislatix’e Council 

of (Jrenada. to purchase (h'enada 
cocoa f(;i* the use of the Forces, 
and £4,000 for the National 
Relii‘f Fund. 

Sept. 14. f2,000 vott‘d by Legislative Council 

of St. N'ineent fnr pui’ehase of 
St. V’inctait arrowroot for the 
Forces and c«)nt ribution to the 
Nati))nal Rclii f Fund ; planters 
also adding 250 barrels of arrow - 
root u ith ot her aid to the National 
R(‘lief Fund. 

Sept. 25.- £2,000 from St. Lucia- for the 
[)urchase of St. Lucia, cocoa foi’ 
t h(‘ use of the Forces, and £1,000 
to the National lh*lief f'und. 


Lei: WARD Isi.ands. 

Sc}>t. I. Offer from the Legislative Council. 

St. Kitts, and N(‘vis, of £5,000 
for the National R(hef I^'und. 



NEW ZEALAND, 
oa review at the Camp. 
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[" H/iU’s ( lins ints .iiinual'' 

NHW ZHALANl) HXPHDITIONAKY FORCE 
Marching through Palmerston North. 


S('i)t, ‘J(>. —£4,000 from Dominica for war 
expenses, and £1,000 for Dc'l^ian 
Eelief Fund ; £1,000 from Mead' 
serral for the National Keli(*f 
h'nnd. 


Oc/. 27. — £250 from Montserrat for the pur- 
chase of guava jelly for the 
Forces. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

Sept. 17. — Off(T of raw cocoa to the value of 
£40,000 for tlie use of the Forces. 

Jamaica. 

Scjft. 10. — Offer of .*100,000 Jamaica cigarettes 
by a local firm for the use of the 
Ilritish troops at the Front. 

Orf. !11. — Offer from Jamaica Agricultural 
Sotdety of oranges for wounded 
soldiers in hospitals. 

Scjtt. 1. Otfer from the pi^ople of Jamaica 
of a gift (^f sugar. 

Bahamas. 

Orf. S. £10,000 voU*d f)y the Legislature i\y 
a contribution t(j tla‘ \\ ar exp(*nses. 

Orf. S.- First instalment of £2,000 to the 
National Relit 4“ Fund. 

British (Iciana. 

Sr/)t. 8. Olfer of 1,000 tons of British (Juiana 
sugar to His Majesty's ({osem- 
mtmt. 

(Jrt. It). -(.V)ntri})u( ion of 812,810 to the 
National Belief Fund, and gifts 
of (‘lot lung. 

Nov. 17. Offer of .’>00,000 lb. of ric(‘ for use of 
th(‘ British Indian Forces at tla* 
Front. 



FIRST TASMANIAN CONTINGENT LEAVING HOBART. 


[“ fht Graphic^ 
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NEW ZEALAND GONTINCJENT IN LONDON. 


\\‘i:sT Ini>ii*:s. 

Oiler Iroin M(‘,'-srs. S. Dhnsoii »ui(1 
( 'onifxiny, of I )<‘T)i('nira supir. 
I )eriierj?i*n iMim, and inolaM-nil. 

Ukumida. 

t4n, ()()() Noted l)y tli(‘ ('olonial l*ar- 
lianu'nt as a < nntM))iaion to\Nar<l> 
t he cost of t he w ai'. 

KaI.KI. AM) IsLA.N I)S. 

voted hy the Le^i-xlat i\ e 
('oiineil to llie National l\eliel 
Fund, and ])riNa1»‘ Mihseriptioii'- 
of tToO for same liind. 

Furtlier instalment of tetlU to the 
National Relief Final. 


tI0,0<K) voted by Le^uslativ<- (’oimeil 
as eontrihntion to the National 
Ridief Fund. 

Sikh II \ Lkonk. 

£5,000 voted hy the I.e^islative 
Founeil as a eontrihut i<»n to 
lin])erial funds. 

N u;khi A. 

i::i8,000 from tla* Fmirs «»f the 
XorthiTii Provinces as a con 
trihution to ex|)en>es «)l, and 
fosse.*-, eau.sed h\', the war. 


A'oc. 11. ( 'out imIiuI ion of 1 ! 1 . 00 U from Sarikin 

Muslimin to lla' National Ih'lief 


(h)i-i> ('oAsr. 

\<>t\ 17 . ttiO.OtK) Noted l)\ tla* Li'LxislatiN’e 
('ouncil fi>r the expenses of tla* 
'ro^olanil lv\pi‘dit ion. 



[“ fJreU's Chrntin(i< Annu’l' 

NEW' ZEALAND TROOPS 
Embarking at WT'llinjitton. 
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ExpedUionarv Force disem barking at Wellington. 


Hast Ajj’rica rROTECTORATi:. 

Svpi. 28. Offer from the Govornment of 100 
tons of local coffee for the use of 
the British troojjs at the Front. 

SvpL 28. — Gift from the Kavirondo chiefs of 
, the Kismnu District of 3,000 
goats for the troops. 

Sor. 14.-' Gift from the Masai Moran of the 
Matapatu clan of thirty bullocks 
for the use of the troops. 

Nyasaland, 

Ovt, 15 to Nov. 18. — Contribution of £450 to the 
National Relief Fund. 


Fiji. 

Sejd. 21 to Nov. 1. — £0,700 from the peopio 
of Fiji to the National Relief 
Fund. 

Nov. 12. — £10,000 voted by the lA^gialative 
Council to the National Relief 
Fund. 


Portmitr. will ho fouinl in Voliiino I., Part i, of the 
followinja: : The Hon. 8mnnel Hiiphos. p. 143; Sir 
Robert Hordon, p. 145; The Hon. T. Allen, p. 146; 
The Hon. E. T). Millen, p. 147 ; The Eiphr. Hon. Sir 
Edward Morri'^, ]». 148. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE SERBIAN ARMY. 


TfiK Vat.uk of Military Expe^riknoe — Seruia in the Balkan Wars -Earlier Militauv 
History -Depende^nce upon Austria— The New Era— King Peter and M. Pashiti^h— 
Russophil Policy — Austro-Hussian Tension -The First Balkan War— The March to 
Durazzo — The Seijond Balkan War — Battle of the Bregalnitsa — Military Organization — 
Training — First, Second and Third Bans— Distribution Numbers Armaments Spirit 
OF the Serbian Army — The Montenegrin Army. 


I N his chapter on “ the military virtue, of 
an army,” Clausewitz, the greatest of all 
modern writers on the theory of war, 
laid down the maxim that an imconqucr- 
ahle military spirit, which makes of courage 
and endurance a settled habit, can be acquired 
onl} by success in war. “ This spirit,*’ ho 
wrote, “ can be generaUKl only from two 
sources, and only by these two conjointly ; 
the first is a succession of wars and great 
victories ; the other is an activity of the 
army carried sometimes to the highest pitch.” 
History is certainly with Clausewitz. 'Phis 
.sentence of his epitomize.s the secret of the 
conquests of Alexander and Napoleon, and it 
explains the preparation of the Prussian 
victories over Franco in 1870, by the earlier 
successes of the Danish and Austrian cam- 
paigns. An unconquerable army mitst liave 
faith in itself, and that faith is commonly a 
deduction from its own glorious past. 

Austria had some considerable advantages 
on her side. She liad the numbers ; she had 
the financial resources ; she hod the more 
elaborate organization of roads, railways, and 
industries behind her, and she had also both 
in officers and men the more educated human 
material. She was, in short, a civilized 
modern Power facing a primitive peasant 
State. But the “military virtue,” if Clause- 
w’itz reasoned soundly, was on the side of 
Vol. II.— Part 21. 


Serbia. The Austrian armies went into the 
field witli a secular tradition of defeat to 
depress them. The Serbians came fresh from 
their victories over Turkey and Bulgaria. 
They had the habit of victory. They had 
confidence in tlieniselves, their comrades, 
their commanders. What they imhieved at 
Kumanovo anil the Bregalnitsa they expected 
to 'achieve again. '^Diey had beliind them, 
not only victory, but a succession of victories. 
Sumo of their exploits moreover — the terrific 
march through the Albanian snows to Durazzo, 
and the stubborn conte.st with the Bulgarians — 
(lesiTved to be counted as “ activity carried to 
the highest pitch.” 'I’hey knew that they 
could do and dare whatever human flesh is 
ca[)able of dtiing and daring. It wn»s mueh 
that they were, beyond question the most 
experienced of all the armies in the field. A 
very few of the senior generals in the French 
and German armies, wlio were subalterns in 
1870, had seen aetivi* servici? against a civilized 
enemy, and a considerabli^ proyjoition of tho 
British and Russian armies weri^ in South 
Africa and Manchuria. The Serbian Army 
alone had been through the ordeal as a whole, 
it had learned how to feed itself over ’Purkish 
roads and single-line railways. It had had to 
improvise substitutes for all tho conveniences 
which w ealth and invention lavished on the other 
armies. It had grown familiar under fire with 
377 
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COMMANOANTS OF THE SERBIAN REUIMENTS. 


till till* lai-t ical ojXTJitioiis w hirh otlitTs lia(J 
<3nly at maiuruvivs. It laid had tlie ())>[)or- 
tiinity, after the roughest of tests, of weeding 
out its inferior and i)roinoting its more capahh' 
oOicers. Every man in its ranks had acquired 
that “ second-wind ” of courage, whicli inak(\s 
even men of a m^rvous t(*mper:xm(;nt go coolly 
into their second battle. It started with 
<'xperi('nce, and that alone is an (‘lenuait of 
superiority. Jhit it nu'ant even more that its 
experience was a nnx^rd of unla’oken, but by 
no means facile, v ictories. 

The military history of the little kingdom 
was until the last wars uniformly unlucky. King 
Milan Ohrenovitch declared war on Turlo'y 
in IH7<), as a siMjuel to tlu^ Bosnian popular 
insurrection, but tlu‘ campaign was disastrous. 
J']levx‘n years later, when Eastc'rn Houinelia 
suddenly threw' off its alli'giance to Turkey 
and united itself to the laav principality of 
Jhilgaria, the Stu’hs, by an unlucky impulse 
of jealousy, souglit to prevent the aggrandize- 
nit'ut of the iU‘ighbouring Slav State. They 
marched rapidly on Sofia ; but though the 
raw' Jhilgarian army had been weakened by 
the w'ithdraw^al of its Russian instructors, 
it inflicted a crushing defeat on the Serbian 
army at Slivnitsa, and St‘rl)ia was saved from 
invasion only by the veto of Austria. This 
double defeat at the hands first of the Turks, 
and then of the Bulgarians, had the natural 
effect of depressing the nation’s self-confidence. 
It was inevitable, in Serbia’s situation, that 
•he should desire to expand. The little 


kingdom included the merest fraction of the 
Serbian race. It was, mort'over, land-lockc'd. 
and, until it could accpiire a port, its economic 
existence depended on the goodwill of Austria. 
King Milan, a clover but frivolous and dissolute 
prince, had become the pensioner of the 
Austrian court. Russia, mon'over, had re- 
nounced her traditional position of ])atron and 
protector, and officially recogni'/.ed th(‘ fa(*t 
that- Serbia belonged to the Austrian sphere of 
influence. So long as Serbia stood in this 
dependent relation to Austria, it was futih.' for 
her to cherish the dream of reuniting iiihUt 
lu'r crown the vast majority of the Serbian 
race who Vvere under Austro-Hungarian rul(‘. 
Nor was it, to all appearances, much inorr 
hopeful to pursue political ambitions in Mace- 
donia. Savx in “ Old S(‘rbia,” tla* historic 
H'gion t)f Kossov'-o along her southern border, 
tiio Slavs of Macedonia looked rather to Bul- 
garia than to Serbia for their eventual lib(‘ra- 
tion. Bulgaria was shepherding them within 
her schismatic national chLUch. Th(‘ S('rl)s, 
unlike the Bulgarians, liad never follow'cd the 
hold policy of breaking away from the Ortho- 
dox Patriarchate, and tlic result was that 
they had no recognized national organization 
in Tiukey. Apart from the fact that the 
Slavs of Macedonia are by race and language 
more nearly akin to the Bulgarians than to 
the Serbians, they naturally turned for aid to 
the more martial and energetic State. Serbia 
never renounced her ambitioms in Macedonia. 
She subsidized schools and maintained guerilla 
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bands of Serbian comifadjis (guerillas) to hold 
Bulgarian activities in cheek. But it was 
hard for any sober-minded Serbian to see his 
way in the vista of the futiu'c. W’ith a dis- 
reputable king, wliolly subject to Austrian 
influence, without wcaltli, without allies, and 
with a military past tliat presaged nothing 
but defeat, it was liard to feel confidence in 
Serbia’s national mission. The little kingdom 
was condemned to live in a stagnant backwater, 
and it seemed as probabk* that it would one thiy 
be absorbed by Austria as that it would livo 
to unite the Austrian Serbs or to liberate the 
Macedonian Slavs. The consccjuenct's of this 
depression were serious for the whole life of the 
nation. Lit tie was done or attempted to build 
up a powerful military organization, and educa- 
tion was deplorably neglected. Tn th(‘ latter 
years of King Milan’s son, Alexander, the 
country lived, moreover, under a n'ign of terj;or 
wdiich stifled its whok* public life and terrorized 
its ablest meii. 

The new era datcnl from the rt‘turii of the 
Karaget)rgeviteh dynasty in 11)03. King Peter 
showed himself a corr(!ct constitutional sove- 
reign, and under the guidanc(^ of M. Pashitch 
and the Radical or Hussophil party the country 
followed both in its internal and in its foreign 
policy a normal line of development. It. re- 


27l> 

covered its hope. It saw its fiiture clearly. It 
won from the ambition to expand a stimulus 
which transformed the whole fabric of its public 
life. It is necessary to dwell on the.se political 
change's, for in Serbia, as in all the Balkan 
State.s, the army, in an ovcai more literal sense 
than in the older countries of Kurope, is the 
nation in arms. Thcn^ is no professional 
military caste, for tlu*r(‘ is no class of landed 
gentry among whom the army is an hereditary 
profe-ssion, with a tradition handed down 
in families from father to son. The Serbian 
oilicer is commonly the son of a farmer, a 
tradesman, or a lawyer, a-nd he is nearer 
to the people than the oflie(*r in any of the 
armies of tlu^ Great Powers. It was wdien 
the whole people bi'gan to will a brilliant future 
that the army transformed itself. The shar[) 
goad of an imminent danger came six ye^irs 
later, during tlie l^osnian crisis. When Austria 
detinibdy annexed Bosnia, and Ht'rzegovina, the 
Serbs were in no U'luper to acquiesce quietly in 
the inevitable. They protested and brought 
on themselves the anger of Austria, and for 
many weeks war seemed to be probable. The 
army was hurriedly prepared for the W'orst ; 
munitions wwo accumulab'd, and the whole 
nation steeled itself for what would liave been, 
if it had come then, a lite and (k'ath struggle*. 



KING PETER PRESENTING COLOURS TO AN INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
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GENERAL RADOMIR PUTNIK. 
Chief of the General Staff. 


Tn this hour of peril tlie modern Serbian army 
was created, and peace, when it was at length 
assured, was so manifestly provisional that the 
fitimulus continued to work. It was from this 
crisis onward that the Serbs began to compare 
their own case to that of Piedmont. That 
little kingdom bad defied Austria, and had in 
the end become the ruK’lcus of a united Italy. 
The Serbs resolv^od that history should repeat 
itself, and the younger generation frankly 
•described itself as the Piedmontese party. The 
ni*st essential was to create an army, and the 
t(‘st of 1912 proved how well these young men 
had worked. There grew up a military party, 
with the (Vown Prince at its head, and the 
regieide oHicers as its leading meinbers, which 
was able to exert a powiTful iidiuenee on national 
policy. Piedmont succeeded in the last round 
of her struggle because she had Louis Napoleon 
bc'hind her. Serbia saw in the continual tension 
b(*twe('n -Austria and Pus.sia the guarantee that 
she would oik' day be able to reckon on Russian 
aid. When in the spring of 1912, under the 
guidance of IVI. de Hart wig, the Russian Minister 
in Ik'lgrade, she entered tho Balkan League, it 
is probable tluxt her statesmen saw in the eam- 
paign against Turkey only a preliminary to the 
real st niggle with Aust ria. That, perhaps, is one 
reason why in tho secret treaty of partition she 
claimed so modest a share in the eventual fruits 
of victory. Another reason was that she hardly 


trusted her own strength. -She was far from 
entering the Balkan War in a mood of over- 
confidence. The event was to show how pro- 
found a change a few short years of peril and 
ambition had wrought in the moral of the army 
w hich had been beaten by tho same antagonists 
in 187() and 1885. 

In the first of tho two Balkan Wars the Serbian 
army was not subjected to any })articularly 
s(‘ vere test. The Turks bad disposed their groat 
masses to face tho Bulgarian invasion of Thrace. 
It was, moreover, only to Thraco that Turkish 
reinforcem(*nts could bo directed, for tlio Greek 
fleet commanded the /Kgean and isolated the 
Turkish armies in Macedonia. Tlu‘ Serbians, 
after the first battle, had the riuiiuTical pre- 
ponderance, and were dealing with an enemy 
who could not be reinforced. But tho cam- 
paign none the less showe.d their powers of 
organization and thoii* rapidity of movement. 
On the maUTial side their work was a triumph 
of goodwill and intelligence over poverty and 
inadequate resources. The railways of Serbia 
were all single lines, and there was only one 
trunk line, which followed the valh'y of the 
Morava from Belgrade to Nish, and thenee 
crossed the old ’^Purkish frontier and entered 
the valley of the Vardar at Uskub. One of the 
(ivo divisions of the Serlaan army had to moliilize 
in a region (Zaitchar) which possessed an 
uivfinished railroad serviceable only for local 
trail ic. Over those single lines, most of them 
built with diflicult gradients through moun- 
tainous coimtry, the military trains had to 
(?r,^wl at an average of ton miles an hour. Tho 
road transport depended partly on pack-hoi*ses, 
but mainly on the light o.x- wagons of the 
country, drawn by patient and indefatigable 
ti'ams, which tra\’cllcd at an avi'rage of ban^ly 
two miles an hour. The mobilization was 
effected within ton days, more rapidly than 
good observers liad thought to be possible, and 
Serbia placed in tho field a much more formid- 
able army than lior treaty obligat ions required 
from her. The first serious engagement of the 
war was fought within a week of the establish- 
ment of the general hcadquartta\s at Nish. Jt 
took place on Octobt'i* 23 and 24 at Kumanovo. 
The Turlcs, to the number of about 40,000 men, 
had moved up to strong positions from Uskub, 
and ought to have been able to bar the Serbian 
advance for many days. By some incredible 
piece of muddling, blank cartridge was served 
out to them, or at least to some of them. 
A determined bayonet charge was none the less 
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required to dislodge the Turks from their main 
positions. Though the Sorbs captured only 
twelve guns, the retreat became a rout. The 
Turkish corninander abandoned his men ; many 
of the offic(^rs changed into civilian attirt^ and 
fled. This one battle gave all the north and 
centre of Macedonia to the S(Tbians, and ])ut 
them in possession of its main railway and of 
the junction and depot of Uskub. As famous 
was the fight for Moiuustir, not so much be- 
cause the Turks defended this very inq^ortant 
town with much obstinacy or skill (it is not 
a fortified placed, but rather becaust* tlio 
Sc'rbs had to take it amid the rains and floods 
of an early winf(;r, wading ovea* plains in which 
the wat(^r stood knee-deep, and fording torrents 
which swirled breast-high. 

Kven more remarkable as a. t(‘st of th(‘ moral 
and stamina, of the S('rl)ian army was its wint(‘r 
march across Albania to l)ura//.o. The Serhiaii 
march was a Iriumph over distance' and moun- 
tains andthi' winter. 'The paths which 1 1 lis army 
trav(TS('d were in places mc'n' knlgc's on th<‘ 4‘dgo 
of ])r<'eipi(;es, so narrow that tlu' pa,(!ks of tlie 
baggage [)onu‘s could b(' load<'<l only on one 
side. 'J'he lower road was so rough that the 
men had often to pile tlu'ir gn'at coats to fill 
the rufs for the passage of the guns. ^luch of 
the country which the army Iravc’rst'd is 
practieally uninhabited, and all its food was 
the bn'ad wliieh it (tarried with it. 

Tli(^ real t(*st on a great scale came only 
with the ill-oiiuined sec^ond war. '.the 15ul- 
garians were successful in tlu* first st.rolco 
which they delivered. Tliiw managed to cro;-; 
the V’ardar in supc^rior numbers, and lu'avily 
<lefeated a Serbian force* at the bridge* of 
Krivolak, on the Vardar. That first succi*ss 
was, however, retrieved, and the Serbs, ri'teirn- 
ing with reinforcements, recov(*red this vital 
})osition. The real struggle was a prolonged 
battk^ of many days ha* tlu; ])o.ssession of the 
lofty jdateau of Ovtehe Polie, which is the k(*y 
to Northern Macedonia. Tliis battle of the 
iiregalnitsa, as it is called, must have V)een one 
of the most stubborn in military history. 
There was probably no serious (lisj)arity in 
numbers, but the Bulgarians were w(;aried aft<*r 
a nine months’ campaign in whieli they had 
had to face not only the Tiuks but. cdiolcra. 
The Serbs had b€?.eu less heavily engaged, and 
large contingents had been released from time 
to time on furlough. The Bulgarian plans were, 
moreover, di.sorganized by the conflict between 
the military chiefs and the civil govermnent. 


which at one moment checked the fighting and 
ordered the evacuation of tlu* positions already 
won. Their artillery, mon'over, was short of 
ammunition. It was a battle among moun- 
tains in a iu*arly roadless country, which gave 
little op])ortunity for any subtU* tactics. No 
aut horitativ'c description of the fighting is 
available from the pen of any neutral eyc- 
witne.ss. 'Flu* accounts which tlu* wriU*r has 
rec(*i\'e<l from officers <>n eitiu'r sidt* I’onvc'yed 
tlu* impression that the battk* consist<'d of an 
interminable scrii's of struggles for tlu* posses- 
sion of obslinat(*ly ik*fended ptx'-itioiis, which 
wu're taken and letaken again and again by 
bloody })ayonet cha»’g(*s. Tlu* two armies were 
well matched and show(*d tlu* same (pialities 
of dogged endurance and prow<*ss in hand-to- 
hand fighting. Oiu* moral result t his fratricidal 
war had. It may have dei'pt'ned the hatnul 
of the two kindn'd but I’ival races, but at least 
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it iinf)lanted iiintual rc'tspoct. Neither of them 
allowed much regard for the modern rules of 
civilized warfare, and the Carnegie (. Commission 
eoneluded of Sorbs and Bulgars tis of Greeks 
and 'Forks, that eacli of tluaii broke every one 
of the rules of 'Fhe Hague Convention. But 
S(Tbs and Bulgars at least- ended by rceognizing 
oiu^ ajiotlier’s eourago and “ military virtue.” 
'Fhe writ('r heard again and again from both 
Serbs and Bulgars the confession that tho Mar 
iiad proved the equality of tlie two armies. 
'I^ho Brega In it sa was certainly a Serbian vic- 
tory. It end(‘d in tla^ conquest of the coveted 
plateau by tla^ Serbian Army. But it was very 
far from b(*ing a decisive and conclusive 
victory. 'J"he Bulgarimis lost only about fifteen 
miles of ground ; and it was the intervention 
of Rumania Mhich compelled them to make 
peace. The other operations of tho war were 
unimportant. The Serbs repelled a weak 
Bulgarian raid on tlieir own territory, and in 
their turn failed in an excursion against the 
Bulgarian town of Widin. The Serbian casualty 
list gives 5,000 killed and 18,000 wounded in 
tho campaign against tlie Turks, and 7,000 


killed and 30,000 wounded in the much shorter 
and more concentrated struggle with the Bul- 
garians. M(^st of these latter casualties occurred 
at the Bregalnitsa. These figures represent a 
terribly high proportion of the men engaged. 
The active army of Serbia, exclusive of tlie 
“ Third Ban ” or Territorial Army, whicli was 
seldom under lire, hardly numbers more than 
180,000 men. The ca.sualties account for 
00,000. Allowing for tlie men who died of 
wounds and cholera, the pcM'manent loss was 
about 19,000 men a veritable decimation. 

This second war did even more than the first 
to raise the prestiges of the Serbian Armies. It 
displayt'd their qualities in a struggle with that 
Bulgarian Army whose victories in 'Fhraco had 
led qualified observers to rank it as the equal, 
at least in the* primitive soldierly virtues, of 
good West -European troops. The doubt of 
them,selves which their unlucky military past 
h id left in tho minds of the Serbs was dissijiat-ed 
for all time. Tlu'y had conquered tho Turks 
and defeated the J^ulgarians. It was a proud 
record, and with a new self-(!onfidonce and 
wiiettcd ambitions they though I of themselves 
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BELGRADH. 

As seen from Austrian territory. 


ns the Pic<irnoiitese of the l‘»allvao<, <l(‘stined by 
tlieir (‘nergy and their military <]ualities to 
aeliiovo the still greater feat of lib(‘rating tln‘ir 
Posninn and Croatian kinsmen from Austrian 
rule. Sueh a record makes, in the phrase of 
(Jlausewitz, for “ military virtue.” 

Oroanizatton. 

'The military system of Serbia \\as always 
bawed n])on universal coniT^ulsory ser\ i<*e. 
All able-bodied men were liable, from 21 to ir) 
years of age. There was also a liability, which 
may be regarded as nominal, for service in the 
militia on youths from 17 to 21 years, and <ni 
men from 45 to 50 y<*ars. The sacriliees 
requireid from a young conscript were much 
k*ss onerous than in the ^\ealthier countries of 
the Continent. Serbia was obliged to study 
i^conomy, and her policy had always been to 
keep the recruits with the colours only for the 
minimum period re(|uired for training. llef«)re 
tlu‘ annexation of Macedonia, in 10113, the num- 
ber of young men wlio reached the age ol 21 
every y(*ar was about 25,000. The weeding out 
of those medically unfit, and the exemption, on 
a liberal scale, of those excused service on 
various grounds, used to result, however, in a 
considerable diminution of tliis number, so that 
only about 18,000 recruits went into training 
each year. The normal period of service with tho 
infantry was eighteen months. But it was 
thought that at least the better -educated 


conscripts could become i^licient in six months, 
and only from one-half to onc-thirdof each year’s 
contingent was (^ver relaincd with tlu' coloui*s 
for the full period. The servi(*e in the cavalry 
and artillery was for two \'cars. For elevi'n 
yeai’s (21 tr) .‘31 ) young men wim’c* liable to siTviiro 
in <h(‘ first line of th(‘ a(‘tive army, known as the 
First Ban. As n‘servists they might be calk'd 
up for twenty days’ training in ca h year, but* 
this obligation was very rarely imposed. 

I’lie Second Ban was a. niserve eompo.sed of 
men b(‘tweon .‘31 and .‘38 years (»f age. No 
pcrmaiaait cadns existed for the formation of 
independent units out of this class. It wa.s 
ja’imarily intended to replace the wastage of 
war, by rcMiiforcing the First Ban as casualties 
oecurrod. But much had been done in r(‘cent 
years to fit it for independent servici*. Its 
ofliciTs, who wen^ in civil life mainly farmers 
tn* profi‘s.sional men, had been encouraged to 
follow caair.ses of instruction. I’ho men had 
also been called up occasionally for ten days’ 
training. A large number of battalions were 
organized from this Second Ban dining the 
Balkan Wars, and did good service in s|)it<* of 
the fact that their officers, including in some 
cases even tho commanilants, wen* not pro- 
fo.sional soldiers. 

The Third Ban was cornpo.scd of men from 
38 to 45 years of age, who corresponded to the 
French territorial aimy. They were .supposed 
to be liable only for home defence within tho 





StTbian kiti^doin. Tlicy \vi*r<‘, li()\v(‘vcr, wsvd 
to miard <*omiimni('ati{)ns in Macedonia during 
tlu* J^alkan W ars. One saw them quartered in 
Jit tie lints of turf and boiif^lis all aloiij^ th(‘ 
Vardar railway lint*. 'Pliey were also used as 
combatants to meet the* Ikilgnrian raid on 
Serbian ti'rritory, and they iwen took [lart in 
the nnsneeessfnl attempt to besii'gi' and taloi 
the Ihilj^arian town of W'idin. 'J'hey showed, 
as one would expect, little (*nt('rprise in this 
latter nndei’takin^, but tlaw were invaluable 
for tlu* l(‘dious but necessary work of seeuring 
communieati(»ns. J’easants ajj:e rather rapidly 
.in tlu^ Malkans, and thest* nuai often looke<l 
. oldi'r than a similar forc«' in Western Knro])e 
.would do. "I'hey wore no uniform, and wen* 
clad in tlu'ir natiinial peasant costumes of 
brown homespun, with llu' untidy but service- 
able Ihdkan sandals, tii d to the h'ctwith thongs 
or strings. 

. The organization of the Serbian Army had 
the nu*iit of simplicity. The former kingdom 
(excluding Macedonia) was divided into live 
territorial divisional districts. 'I’he districts 
were; (1) Ni.sh, (2) Valievo, (3) Belgrade, 
(4) Kragujevatz, (5) Zaitchar. The names arc 
in each (*ase those of the town in which the 
divisional lu'adqvuirters were .situated. , Nish 


had a large* but altogether obsok'ti* fortri'ss, 
and Belgrade a pict urt*sf|iu' old Turkish citadyl, 
neither of any military value w hatev(*r. Kragu- 
jevatz posses.sed an ars(‘nal of very limited 
productive capacity. Of thest* fi\’c towns only 
two. Nish and Belgra.d(‘, were situated on the 
one trunk railway liiu^ which StTbia ])o.s.s('ss('s, 
and <‘ven this railway was only a single line. 
Then* was, how'cver, a circuitous, narrow- 
gauge line, connecting Belgradi* with X'alicvo, 
and another running up from \'alievo to the 
river Save. Kragujevatz had also a branch 
line, w'hich was continued to a |)oint (Ushitza) 
not far from the Drina and the Bosnian frontier. 
Zaitchar w’as almost isolated, and poss(’ss(*d 
only a line running up to the Danube. The 
inadequacy of • the Sc'rbian radway system 
was bound to be a st*rious handicap in time of 
war. The internal communications were poor, 
and the two isolated lines which had their 
termini on the Save and the Danube could be 
of little use if the Austrian monitors r(‘tained 
command of these rivers. It must also bo 
rcinembored that the Serbian raihvay system 
nowhere gave access to an open port through 
whicli munitions and supplies could be intro- 
duced. Salonica becanu* by arrangement with 
Greece a free port for Serbian lucrchandLse, but 
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it could not be Used to iluport munitions with- 
out a breach of (Jreek neutrality. The only 
available road for this purpose wtis the loii^ 
mountain path, practicable only for pack- 
animals, which led from the Montene^^rin j)ort 
of Antivari tlirough Alpine country to ^:ovi 
llazar. 

Kach territorial division was subdivide*!! inlo 
two brigade districts, and (‘ach district pro- 
vided two n'pments of four battalieais each. 
The battalion numlxn'd about a thousand 
men, so that the war-strength of the^ divi- 
sional infantry totalled 1(1,000 men. Of the 
battalions in each regiment three existed in 
time of ])eace, and the fourth was orgaui/<Ml 
only on mobilization. Attaelu^d to each divi- 
sion was a rf'giment !)f artillery, consisting of 
three groups of three six-gim batteries (in 
all 54 guns). The divisional cavalry was a w<‘ak 
force, non-exist(‘nt in peace, but raised on 
mobilization as a regiment of four s(jUiidrons 
(400 sabres), from mvn and horses j>reviously 
register(‘d. Kach division had also its own 
tt'chnieal and administrativ<' units, (*ngineers, 
and su])j)ly Column, and its total strength 
amounted to 25,000 oflicers and men of Kiist. 
llan troops. 

In addition to these five divisions of (Ik* 
first line, then' was also a regina'Ut of mountain 
arlilh'i’y, consisting of six halteri(?s, six howi(/<‘r 
bai jej’i('.s. and two hat talions of fortn'ss artilhry. 
'.riiere was, further, a s('f)arate cavalry <livision 
composed of iwo brigades, (*a<‘h of two reei- 
ments. Of th(‘se a nucleus exist<<l in (inn* of 
])eace, one brigathi Ix'ing (|uarter<‘d at Helgrade 
and tlie other at Nish. Its war strength 


amounted to 80 oiricers and 5,200 men. 
Attached to the cavalry division were two liorse 
artillery battcrievs (S guns). 4'his first line army 
numbered, all told, on a^ conser\'ati\’e (*stimate 
about ] 25,000 ofiieers and men, with 5,200 
sabres and 550 guns. 

I he Sec'ond Han had a similar organization 
in liv<‘ ilivisions Kach division included, how - 
over. only thr(‘e regiments (instt'ad of ff,ur), and 
ih<' tiair ]>at talions of eacii regiment iiad HOO 
men apiece (insti'ad of one thou.saial). Then* 
was also with each dixision a I’cgiment (d 
cavalry, three ))atteri(*s of art illery, and a com- 
pany of pioneers. ^.Du* worth of this Second 
Han .seenu'd ])rol)lemal ical befon* the Halkan 
Wars, and expj'rts who wrote on the Si'fhian 
Army wen* disposed to ignon* its existenc!*. 
It was, inde<*d. only a milifi.a. but it was a. 
militia of trained men, who had seen much 
service, ami that (*xperiene(* slaaild gi\'e it a 
lighting \alue sup('?-ior to that <»f the corrt'- 
spomling res(*rve tormat i(»ns ( if ot her* ( ’out inental 
arnuVs. Its armauM'ut, howcxci’, was much 
inferior to tliat <if the t'irst Han. and only its 
infantry (sa_\ 48,000 men) had to be reckoned 
as a considerable ad<lition to the strength of the 
first line. 'I'he (‘fleet i\e strength of th* active 
army (first two Hans)e()iild not. be less t nan about 
180,000, lait this would certainly be swollc'u by 
large nunib<*rs ol \olunteers gradually incor- 
porated. 

It is not easy to estimate the numbers of the 
Serbian ,\rni\ w it h any contid(‘ne(‘. Tlu* ligun's 
given abo\(‘ are an (‘xtremely eoiiserva.t i\'o 
e.s(imat(‘, bas(‘d mainly on the caleulat ions of 
(‘xperls who had studied its organization befon^ 
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the Balkan Wars. It was in those days 
gravely underestimated ; the tendency to-day 
is perhaps to rate it rather too high. It is 
certain, however, that Serbia put into the field 
a much larger number of men than either her 
critics or her allies expected her to produce. 
The Second Ban turned out to be useful 
material. Volunteers were incorporated in 
immense numbers. Some of them were Serbians 
of the kingdom who had boon exempted from 
conscription. Others were men of Serbian race 
from Austria or from Macedonia. Emigrants 
came back to fight in their thousands from the 
United States. The figure of 180,000 as tlio 
total of the active army is therefore an under- 
statement. It is probable that the real total 
did not fall short of 200,000, and might even 
have exceeded it considerably. These figures take 
no account at all of the new population of Mace- 
donia. It was numerous, and there was no 
better military material in the Balkans. But 
it was composed mainly of Bulgarians and 
Albanians, both hostile elements. There was, 
indeed, a peasantry of Serbian race and sym- 
pathies in Kossovo and Novi Bazar, and else- 
where there was a Serbian party. A con- 
scription had been held, and the foundations of 
a permanent territorial military organization 
had been laid. Some troops of Macedonian 
origin were used in the Great War, but it 
might be doubted whether Serbia would ven- 
ture to employ this Macedonian material 
without drastic selection in the fighting line. 
Some addition, p(>rhaps a considerable addition, 
ought to b(> made from this source to our 


estimate of the strength of the Serbian 
Army. A high but not impossible figure for 
its active first line would be 260,000 men. 
To these must be added about 46,000 
Montenegrins. The Third Ban, which would 
be used in the fighting line only on the 
gravest emergency, amounted to another 
50,000. 

The infantry of the First Ban was anned 
in part with the Mannlicher rifle, but chiefly 
with a good Mauser rifle (M. 99, calibre 
*276 in., weight 9 lbs. 4 oz., with a magazine 
for five cartridges, a maximum elevation of 
2,000 m. — about 2,187 yards — and an initial 
velocity of about 2,400 ft). The Second Ban 
carried the much inferior Mauser, M. 80, an 
old rifle to which a magazine was clmnsily fitted 
in the Serbian arsenals ; while the Third Ban 
hod the old single-loader Berdan rifle. The 
machine gun was the Maxim of the same 
calibre as the now Mauser carried on pack 
animals. 

The artillery had a French armament, not, 
however, of the most recent pattern, and it is 
uncertain how far Serbia had been able to replace 
the pieces worn out during the two Balkan 
campaigns. The field gun was the French piece 
of 1897. It was a quick firer, calibre 7*6 cm., 
with panoramic inde})cndent sight. Its 
maximum range for shrapnel was 5,600 m. 
(6,016 yards). The mountain gun was a 
Creuzot piece of 7 cm. The Second Ban was 
armed with old Do Bange guns of 8 cm. The 
heavy guns, which did good service at the siege 
of Adrianoplo, came also from Creuzot, and 
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include 24 howitzers of 15 cm. (5*9 inches), 
and mortars of 24 cm. (9*6 inches). Aviation 
had not been studied to any useful extent. The 
cavalry carried swords and carbines, but no 
lances. 

A statistical outline tells in reality compara- 
tively little about any army, and oven the con- 
clusions based on its history must bo examined in 
a critical spirit. There are, however, certain 
general remarks which one may make with con- 
fidence about the Serbian Army. It was in- 
spired by a patriotism, a nationalism, which it 
would be hard to parallel in Western armies. 
In more advanced countries men dissipate their 
idealism. They give to countless “ move- 
ments,” social, political, philanthropic, religious, 
some part of the enthusiasm which the Serbians 
(and, indeed, all the Balkan peoples) concentrate 
on their country. A Serbiem, in consequence, 
is much prompter to believe that the interests 
of his race will best bo forwarded by the primi- 
tive struggles of war than are the more sophis- 
ticated peoples of the West. His mind is 
seldom embarrassed by any doubt about the 
moral or political value of war. Tliero are few 
Socialists in Serbia, and (roughly speaking) no 
pacifists. If a nation with this old-world 
mentality had done less than some of its 
neighbours to prepare for war, the reason was 
partly that, unlike the Bulgarians, the Serbians 
were not by temperament a nation of systematic 
organizers, and partly that their economic 
resources were limited. The army was emphati- 
cally the army of a poor State. It was weak in 
cavalry, and to a loss degree in artillery. It 
was strong in an infantry, which had both dash 
and endurance. Its deficiency lay chiefly in 
all the material adjuncts to warfare — heavy 
guns, automobiles, flying machines, ambu- 
lances and, above all, railways. Its sanitary 
service in particular was painfully inadequate. 
Serbia is a simple agrieultural community, and 
she goes into war almost destitute of the 
mechanical means and the mechanical training 
which are among the chief assets of Western 
armies. Another consequence of her poverty 
was that her supply of professional officers was 
inadequate even for the First Ban, and alto- 
gether wanting for the Second. The training of 
her officers was imdoubtedly less exacting than 
that of most European armies. A fair propor- 
tion of them had, however, studied abroad, 
chiefly in Russia and in France. About ono- 
third of them had risen from the ranks. Before 
the two Balkan Wars their education must have 


suffered severely from the lack of practical 
opportunities. Grand manoeuvres were, for 
reasons of economy, unknown in Serbia, and 
it was only in the years immediately before the 
war that divisional manoeuvres wore attem],ted. 
The training of the men hardly went beyond 
drill on the parade ground, and little had been 
done to prepare them for field-work. The 
drill, however, was smprisingly smart, and 
tho discipline was good, for the brotherly and 
democratic*' relations which prevailed between 
officers and men seemed in no way to iiiteifere 
with tho elementary duties of respect and 
obedience. It must bo said of tho Serbian 
officers, as of tho Young Turlcs, that they are 
politicians tus well as soldiers. It was the 
younger officers who carried out tho revolution 
which restored tho Obronovitch dynasty, and 
tho motive which inspired them was primarily 
tho desire to escape from Austrian tutelage. 
Their thoughts reverted after the Balkan 
Wars to tho much more important question of 
the predestined struggle with Austria. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this pro- 
occupation with politics seriously interfered with 
tho ofliciency of tho army. Feeling within tho 
corps of officers was singularly unanimous, and 
their interventions in politics were in reality the 
inevitable conseciuonce of their intense will to 
carry out tho national mission of tho army — 
tho achievement of the unity of the Sorb race 
by a successful war against Austria. If they 
worked for this by agitation and in the Press 
they worked for it also in the barrack -room 
and on the parade-ground. They were 
thoroughly devoted to their chiefs, and believed 
os implicitly in tho handsome white-bearded 
old veteran, the Voivoda Putnik, as in the 
young and dashing Crown I*rince. 

It would not be easy to attempt a serious 
estimate of tho work of tho Serbian General 
Staff dm'ing the two Balkan W ars. Tlio Turkish 
army, demoralized from the very outset of tho 
struggle, hardly put their capacity to a test. 
Their one big battle against th(^ Bulgarians, on 
the Bregalnitsa, was in tho main a soldiers’ 
victory. It was fought on mountainous ground, 
and w'on mainly by bloody and obstinate frontal 
attacks. But certain conclusions may bo drawn 
with confidence. Tho mobilization was carried 
out rapidly and smoothly. Tho work of the 
several divisions which operated independently 
in Macedonia was well planned and well timed, 
so that the fruits of successes, gained in widely 
separated portions of tho Macedonian theatre, 
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w ero promptly and fully gathered. The Serbian 
Staff reacted with skill and spirit against the 
disconcertingly sudden Bulgarian attack, pre- 
pared its o^^n reply with an imdeniablc talent 
for improvisation, and sh()wed itself in the 
end better ])rcpared and better informed than 
the aggressors. Kuller knowledge than any 
foreigners were allowed to ae(|uire of that 
secret fratricidal war might rev(\al high strategi- 
cal talent in the Serbian Staff. Of that wo 
cannot deci<le with assurance. We know only 
tlie r<‘sult, and the result, whatever the explana- 
tion, was a victory over vt-ry formidable adver- 
saries. 

'J'he r(‘ader may visualiz(‘ this Serlaan Army 
as a body of nu'n wliich was on the whole rather 
above the physical average' of Eur()j)e. It 
jna relied well. It was clad in servic(*ablo 
uniforms, tasteful in colour m\d design, its 
C(]uipm(*nt was th(‘ Ix'st in the Halkiins. Its 
carriage was alert, and its smartiu'ss in drill 
please<l the eye. Its professional olllcers had 
an ek‘ga.nce and a gi’uee of maniK'i* which one 
would not expc'cl from a pt'asant race. .Its 
ehi('f handicap was pov(*rty. Its great- asset 
was its passionate' s('ns(' of a. national mission. 
]f it met th(' .Austrians w('ak in all the n'sourees 


of modern science and industrial civilization, it 
confronted their age-long tradition of defeat 
with that habit of “ military virtue ” which is 
based on a record of victory. It entered the 
war an army of veterans, and it fouglit for a 
bigger stake than any other people in tlio field. 
Di.saster might mean for it tho oxtiiictioii of 
the Serbian nation. Victory might so expand 
its territories and add to its population as to 
make of Serbia a State which w^ould dominate 
tho J^alknns, and aspire in time to play a far 
from negligible part in Eui’opean affairs. 

The Montenecuun Armv. 

Tho prowess of the JMontonegi*iiis is legen- 
dary, and if military history has little to say 
of their achievements, tlie po(’ts liave done them 
more than justice. They led for centuries Iht^ 
typical life of wild frontier tribes, on a levi'l of 
civilization not much above tlie standard of 
tho Afridis and Patha-ns. Onci may doubt, 
however, whelbor any tradition unfits a p('o])le 
so hopelessly for modertt warfan* as this preda- 
tory raiding habit. Tho patit'iit, labftrious 
Bulgarian jieasant, and the? kf'on, eonunereial 
( Jreok tow nsman, <'aeh in iiis ow n w ay came 
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MONTENHGKIN FORTRESS BATTERY. 


out. of llio Hiilkiiu W'nrs \vitli u Ix'llcr ri'cord 
lliaii tlioso truculcMjt inoiuitMinorrs. d'hoy woro 
l)roN^;lit up to tlrspisi* the ails and toils of 
pi'aco. Thov tr*ud(‘d to leave iniath of the liar«l 
work of agriculture to tlio woiiicu, on the plea, 
that tlii'y were warriors. Their hard life, th(‘ 
nujuutain air, and lh<' ruthk'ss process of the 
weetling out of 1 lu* unfit ina<l<‘ them easily the 
linest rae(‘ iii Kurope from a pliysieal standpoint. 
Mdie avei-ag(' of heiglit (^ould hardly he less than 
six fei't • th(' eari'i.igi* of tin' uh'II vas superb, 
and tlK'ir features wore ri'gular and handsome. 
'rh(\v were hn'd to arm.s from h(»> Iioo(i, and no 
man k'ft his hut without at t'ast a revolver, a 
(larger, and a l.x'lt of cartridges. Along the 
front i('r the ])loughmen and the shepherds 
earrii'd a rifle as an indisp(*nsal)le })art of tlu'ir 
daily dress. Their mental life was hirmod by 
warlike ballads and tides of imlividual Vidour, 
But precistdy beoau.se tlx'v had all Ix'en tsuight 
to think of war as an occa.sion for per.<onid 
j)rowess, they proved themsehes iis litth* fitted 
for a modern eampaign as a legion of medievjil 
knights. 

The Montenegrin Army wtrs (k'tained outside 
Scutari throughout the first Balkan War by a 
Turco-Albanian force of vt'ry modest efticieiicy, 
iind they entered it at hist only with the consent 
(how” won is still a mystery) of the ndvt'ntunT 
B.s.sad basliJi. Jn tlie secoral l:Jolkaii War they 
acted as auxiliary troops to the JSerbians, who 
formed a yioor opinion of their reliability. The 
fact is tiiat their traditional mode of warfare 


was endk'ss skirmishing behind the cover i>f 
rocks on the mountain-side. They were not 
accustomed to fighting in ri gular formations, 
nor had their offict'rs any experienc(^ in the 
handling of lai'ge bodii's of men. d'lu^y were, 
how’ever, awan^ of their own deflcii'ncic'S, and 
accepted before' the war was over a c('rtain 
numbt'i’ of Serbian (d’lieers, who may have bet'n 
able to effect some improvenH'nt. But tho 
povi'rty of this littli^ kingdom was a handicap 
to its military (‘fficiency which no St'rbian aid 
coukl reiiH'dy. Its armament had been maifdy 
a gift- from Russia. TIk' artilk'ry was wa*ak. 
(’avalry (sa-vi* for a few mounted scouts) was 
non existent. There was no medical servic.e. 
'I'heiT' was no regular organization of tra,nsport 
;md supply. Buring the (rampaign bcdorij 
Scutari the. transport was mairdy effected by 
the wouu'ii, who carried out fofxl on their backs, 
and returned la,d('n with kxd. d’he medical 
service was left w holly to tho charge of kindly 
lon'igners. d'he Montenegrin Army, in short, 
w'as an old-world pea.sant militia.. 

It would bo a nustakcr to attempt any elabo 
rat<' account of tlx^ .structun' of thi-^ primitivo 
force. Its one a.sset was the indisputable 
gallantry of its indi\idual sold ic 'is. it was 
organiz('d in local units, compo.st'd of the, whole 
manhood district, \oidh.s and old men 

alike shared in it in .some df'gn'O. Tho ofliex.'rs 
w’cn' clectc'd locally, and were tyj)ieal vill;ig(' 
captains. In theory a youth becamo liable for 
service at eighteen years, and was expected to 

21 :i 
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undergo forty -eiglit days’ training iia a roeruii, 
with two weeks further of what is calk'd on' 
paper “ manonivres.” There were usually iu 
training two bodies, each about 250 stnuic:. 
The active army was composed of tho whole 
manhood of tho nation from nineUion to fifty- 
two y('ara of age. Beliind this was a reserve of 
the older men, from fifty-three to sixty-two 
years of ago, who should bo employed in non- 
combatant work and in guarding the frontiers. 
Tho active army underwent in th(?ory an annual 
training of ten to fifteen days, w’hich did not 
always amount to much more than a must(T and 
n review. Kach man had charge of his own 
iU’ins, ammunition and equipment. 

On a war footing the Montenegrin Army was 
conqx)sod of four divisions, each with its owai 
territorial region, each subdivided into two or 
three brigades, with a number of battalions 
v’arying from twelve to fifteen. The battalion 
varied from 400 to 800 men. Each division 
had attached to it a few’ mount ('d scouts, a field 


battery, and a battt'ry of heavy guns. The 
total strength of tlu^ army might bo put at 
from 40,000 to 45,000 men, with 104 guns and 
44 mitrailleus(‘s. Thi* infantry carried the 
Kussian rifle. Tlu' n‘si*rse had the single- 
loader llordan rifle. Tln‘- jiiitrailleiisHS wrre 
Maxims and wen* e-arri('d on pack-animals. 
The artillery had a Krupp field gun and some 
howitzers and mortars purchased from Italy. 

It would bo a mistake to think of this 
Montenegrin Militia as in any sense a regular 
army. On tho other hand it is w ell to remember 
that in many res{)oct8 it was well adapted to thc^ 
work which it had to do, and to tho country in 
which it was to operate. If it had no inock'rn 
organized transport, tho men were bred to 
endiuro privations which no Western army 
would face. If it had no medical service, the 
men were not accustomed to depend on doctors 
in time of peace. If its tradition was tho 
guerilla warfare of the mountaiiis, it was in the 
mountains of Bosnia that it must fight. 
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I F there had existed, in the month of July, 
1914, any Serbian in touch with Covem- 
ment circltw whose ignorance of the 
economic and military situation of his 
country had led him to contc'inplatc any act 
which might conceivably jirccipitato a crisis 
v\ ith Austria, he would surely have received a 
elu’ek to his ambitions from the national War 
Of’fici?. Serbia was in the greati'st <l(*gree un- 
prepared for war : in a state of iitler inability 
to profit from any complication of the ever- 
threatening situation in Bosnia. 

The brief period of peace wliich followed the 
signature of' the Treaty of 15ukarcst was all 
insufiiciont to permit the SerhiaiLS to repair 
the wastage of war. Orders for cannon, rifles, 
ammunition, stores, military impedimenta, 
horses, and clothing were placed with European 
factories ; but, with the exception of an insignifi- 
cant proportion of ilio latter, nothing had yet 
been delivered. ^lany of the damaged rifles 
wore repaired in the national arsenal at 
Kragujevatz. There, also, cartridges were 
manufactured in abundance ; but, for the rest, 
the Serbian army was found in a state of 
lamentable, if im^vitable, unreadiness. 


SiR'h, tlien, was the material eondition of 
the Serbian army upon the declaration of war. 
Ono example may he quoted to illustrate t he 
ultimate effect. During tlie battlii on the Tzor 
mountains many of the regiments, at an 
effective strength of over 4,000 men, possessed 
but 2, GOO rifles. The armed soldiers wont into 
action, while the unarmed waited in reservi*, 
springing forward as tlusr eomradi's fell, and 
taking up the weapons of the fallen to continue 
the fight. 

In the country the brief respite accorded - 
little more than six months — luid bei^n all 
insufiicient. The men had soarco time to rest 
and repair the wastage to their own homes ; 
the more serious work of restoring the national 
resources had not yet been commenced. Yet, 
despite these almost overpowering difliculties, 
this young, virile nation was able to enter a 
now war, cruelly thrust upon it by a Great 
Bower, with treinimdoiLS energy. All, from 
young to old, took up the call with enthusiasm, 
and as the soldiera left their homes once more 
the women cried, “Strike! and may God 
strengthen your arm.” 

Simultaneously with the departure of Baron 
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Gioal, the Austro-Hungarian Minister, from 
Belgrade, the Prince Regent Alexander signed 
a decree ordering the general mobilization of the 
Serbian army. The operation commenced the 
following day (July 26). 

The Serbian soldiers lacked many important 
items from their equipment ; but, donning the 
battle-stained uniforms which had already 
served through two wars, they abandoned 
homes, fields and flocks and responded to the 
new call to arms with an enthusiasm as great as 
that demonstrated in 1912. Many of them 
travelled at the risk of their lives, for, finding 
no place inside the wagons, they clambered 
on top. To the remonstrances of their officers, 
they replied only that it was necessary to 
reach the centre of concentration without 
delay. 

The experience already gained served the 
military authorities well. The routine followed 
was precisely similar to that previously adopted, 
with the consequence that the machine, despite 
the enormous difficulties by which it was beset, 
worked with remarkable smoothness. 

Two days after the commencement of the 
general mobilization Austria declared war upon 
Serbia. The notification was conveyed by a 


telegraphic communication remarkable in that 
Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, addressed himself on this occasion not 
to the Serbian Government, but direct to the 
General Staff. The historic document road as 
follows : — 

Eventuolleinent, Lo Grand Quartier General, 

Kmgu6vatz. 

No. ^523. Handed in at Vienna July 28, 11.10 a.m., 
received at Kragii6vatz 12..'50 p.m. 

Le gouvernomont royal do Serbie n’ayant pas ropondu 
d’lmo mani^re satisfaisanto fi la note qui lui avail 6t6 
remise par le Ministre d’Autriche-Hongrie u Belgrade 
ii la date du 23 juiJlet 1914, lo gouvernement Imperial et 
royal se trouve dans la n6c6s.sit6 de pourvoir lui inome 
& la sauvogarde de ses droits et int6rets et de recourir 
h cot offet a la force dea arraes. L’Autriclio-Hongrie so 
considere done de co moment on 6tat de guerre aveo la 
Serbie. 

Le Ministre des Affairoa Etrangdrea 
d’Autriche-Hongrie, 

Comte Bercutold.* 

♦ Translation. 

The Royal Government of Serbia not having replied 
in a satisfactory manner to the Note which was sent 
to them by the Minister of Austria-Hungary at Belgrade 
under date J uly 23, 1914, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment finds itself obliged to provide for the safeguarding 
of its rights and interests, and for this purpose to have 
recourse to force of arms. Austria-Hungary therefore 
regards herself from this moment as in a state of war with 
Serbia. 

The Minister for Foreign Affain of 
Austria-Hungary, 

Count Bebohtold. 
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The declaration of war found Serbia in tJie 
midst of her mobilization, and the fact than the 
Austrians, who had carefully chosen their own 
time for the opening of hostilities, did not 
immediately profit by the advantage they thus 
possessed, seize Belgrade, and penetrate into 
Serbia was, at the time, the subject of con- 
siderable comment. Certain is it that, at th(‘ 
moment of the declaration, the Austrians, with 
tho facilities for transport tlu^n at their disposal, 
should have been in a j)osition to land on 
Serbian soil and enter the capital with a small 
force — say, one battalion. But their stay 
would have been relatively short, for the terri- 
torial troops of the Third Ban Imd been spi‘odily 
mobilized, the gendarmerie wt'iu; ready for 
combat, and a reginumt on a peaces footing of 
about 2,000 bayonets, together with a (;on- 
siderable ninnb(.‘r of v^olimteers, w’as eoneen 
trated an hour’s marcli from tho city. 

The difficulties of invasion iiici('a.sed almost, 
hourly. Immediate measures had Ikh^ii taloai 
to prepare a group of 20,000 eom])a(ants for tho 
defence of the capital, with the r<?sult that, on 
tho evening of th(' third day of tho mobilization 
-the date of the declaration of \\ar — a force of 
10,000 men and 24 cannon was eon(*en trated 
within striking distanci'. 


According to the information at tho disposal 
of the Serbian Staff, the Austrians had, on 
July 28, only one division concentrated between 
Semlin and Pancsov^a — force necessarily in- 
siiflicient for such an operation as the occupa- 
tion and retention of Belgrade would have 
entailed. A few days lattn', thanks to the 
rapidity with which the Serbian concentra- 
tion was cff(‘cted, the enterprise would have 
lu'cessitated th(5 employment of at least 
one Army (’orps. Kven had this been forth- 
coming, however, the adventure would have 
been attended with considerable risk to the 
invadtTs, in view of the j)r<'senco, within 
ii two-days’ marcli of Belgrade, of a 
eonsiderable iiiul ever-augmenting hostile 
force. 

M’he 2>roject- would have tak('n on a different 
asp(‘et had the Austrians d(‘cided to direct their 
priueipal olTensivt' against Belgrade. But, in 
\ iew of the fact that their own concentration 
Wiis at 1 he time* incomj)l(*te, and of t ho increasing 
tension of Austro- Russian nJations, reasons of 
strategy, which will become clearly (wident 
wht n tlu* import anc(? of the battle in the Jadar 
Valk'y is explained, ea!is(‘d the Austrian Staff to 
eiaitre their attention upon an invasion a(?ross 
the Drina rivcT. culminating, as tliey hoped. 
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in tho capture of Valiovo and Kragujevatz, and 
the dispersion of the Serbian army. 

The Austro-Serbian frontier extends over a 
length of ahnost 340 miles, and is formed 
on the north by the Danube and Save rivers, 
and on tho south by the Drina river. This 
water barrier is, however, an easily sur- 
mounted obstacle, for both the Save and 
Drina are often of shallow depth and abound 
with convenient places for the passage of a 
military expedition. To many of these points 
of vantage on tne northern frontier Austria has 
constructed strategic railways thus permitting 
her army to threaten the Serbs along tho whole 
front — viz., at Bosut, Mitrovitz, Jarak, Klonak, 
Semlin, Krevevdra (facing Seinendria) and Divio 
(facing Gradishte). Obrenovatz, though in 
Serbian territory, is at once within a few hours ’ 
march of Semlin and tho terminus of a Serbian 
railway, and doubtless also attracted tho 
attention of the prospective invader. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina are yet only 
sparsely served by railway communications, 
but, for tho purposes of an invasion of Serbian 
territory, the lines running to Tuzla in the nortli 
and to Vishegrad and Uvatz in tho south ore 
of great strategic importance. Moreover, unlike 
Hungary and Slavonia, tho country is of so 
moimtainous and well -wooded a nature that it 
can be used effectively to mask the concentra- 
tion of largo bodies of men in close proximity 
to the frontier. 

Tho problem before the Serbian General 
Staff was more complicated. A hostile raid 
was to be feared at one or more of a score of 
points. To have sprinkled their forces along 
the whole frontier would have played into tho 
hands of the enemy ; to have presumed the 
jjrobable direction of the chief offensive emd 
massed the armies either at Valiovo, Obrenovatz 
or Pojarevtz, would have disclosed the Serbian 
concentration and permitted the Austrians, with 
their superior reseau of railways, to peuss, 
almost unchallenged, in another direction, 

Tho Serbians did not, therefore, reckon on 
opposing any and every attempt of a hostile 
force to enter their country. On tlie contrary, 
strategical considerations led them to the con- 
clusion that a decisive defeat could only be 
inflicted upon the AiLStrians after their penetra- 
tion into Serbian territory. In pursuance of 
this idea, it was decided to place fairly strong 
advance guards at all probable points of 
Austrian penetration, with orders to oppose any 
invasion as long as possible — until, in fact, the 


tactics of the enemy could be defined and the 
army moved up to offer battle. 

The Serbians, at tho outset, did not know 
where the bulk of the Austrian troops was 
concentrated. On broad lines, two alternatives 
presented themselves. The first of these pro- 
vided for an invasion in force on the lino 
Obrcnovatz-Belgrade-Semendria. This line 
offered the shortest route to the centre of the 
country — tho avowed objective of the enemy — 
but it W'Oiild have neces.sitated a crossing of 
tho Danube, while tho Serbs could have moved 
up their troops by road and rail. The second 
alternative — an offensive on tho front Obreno- 
vatz - Rat zti - Loznitza - Liubov ia — entailed a 
longer journey, but was strategically soundcT 
in that it furnished several bases, all converging 
on Valiovo. 

The Serbian concentration was, accordingly, 
dictated by the necessity of countering cither 
of these projects, and the principal armies 
were therefore centrally grouped on tho lino 
Palanka - Arangelovatz - J^azarovatz. VVcmkcT, 
though important, forces were massed at 
Valievo and Uzitzo, while tho advanced units, 
to which reference has already boon mafic, were 
posted in the vicinity of Loznitza, Shabatz, 
Obrenovatz, Belgrade, Semeiidria, Pozarovatz 
and Gradishte. 

Tho choice of posiiions so central in situation 
greatly facilitated tho oi)crations, and it was 
found possible to marcli most of tho troops 
to their allotted posts. Tho railways were 
reserved for the transport of material and 
the convt^yance of tho advanced units to tlie 
frontiers. 

On August 6 tho Serbian Staff rcocivc'd 
information to tho effect that important Austrian 
forces were massed in Syrmia, and in North- 
eastern Bo-snia. Simultaneously, considerable 
military activity was manihistod on the Danube. 
At Belgrade, Semendria, Gradishte, etc., the 
enemy maintained a vigorous bombardment, 
elaborately prepared to effect a crossing at 
many points, and picturescpioly played at 
invasion.* The reports from the outposts, 

♦ During a period dating from July 29 to August H 
the Austrians made eighteen attempts to cross the 
frontier, their object doubtless being to divert the 
attention of the Serbians from those points where tho 
serious invasion was to be effected. In some cases 
pontoon bridges w-ere tlirown across to small islands 
situate- between the two shores ; in others, detachments 
of infantry were embarked in barges, and an effort made 
to tow them across tho river. On all occasions tho 
attacks were easily repulsed by the troops of the Third 
Ban, often with serious losses to the invaders. 
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however, convinced the Serbian Staff that the 
real danger must be awaited elsewhere. Hostile 
attempts to crass the Drina at Liubovia and 
Katza, and the Save at Shabatz, quickly 
followed and were repulsed. Nevertheless, the 
earnestness of these efforts, as compared with 
the theatrical display on the Danube, suggested 
that the serious invasion was to be operated 
from the north-west, and when, on August 8 
and 9, Austrian aeroplanes whirred over 
Kriipani, Shabatz and Wilicvo, the last rays of 
Serbian doubt and indecision w(‘re dispelk'd. 

As was subsc(piently ascertained, the dis- 
tribution of the Austrian Army ('orps exactly 
coincided with the conclusions which luid been 
rciichcd by the Serbian General Staff. Retain- 
ing but two divisions between Weisskirclu'n 
and Somlin, they had Hung an imposing 
military cordon around the fertile Matchva 
district (north of the line drawn from Shabatz 
to Leshnitza) and extended other imj)ortant 
forces along the left bank of the Drina as far 
south as Vishegrad. 

One and a half divisions of the \'1I. corps 
were between Weisskii’chen and Pancsova ; 
1 brigade of the Xlll. corps was at Semlin ; 
the IV. corps of 13 divisions spread from Kupi 


navo to Klenak ; 1 division of the IX. corps 
was at Kuma ; 2 divisions of the VI IT. corps 
occupied the front l3i(*lina*Janja ; 1 division 

of the XIJI. corps was opposite Loznitza ; 
l.\ divisions of the XIII. corps held the line 
Drinjaeha-Zvornik ; 2 brigades of the XV. 

corps wen^ at Srebrenitza ; 4 brigade's ol^ the 
XV. corj^s were betwot*n Rocha and Vishegrad; 
3 brigades of the XVI. corps were at Serajevc , 
The 1-iandsturm were distributed along the 
frontier, the I()4th brigade of foiu* regiments 
(25th, 2t)th, 27th, 28th) being concentrated 
bc'fore boznitza. Against IMontonogro the 
Austrians sent 3 brigades of the XVT. corps. 

The first penetration of Austrian troops into 
St'rbia was signalled from Loznitza on the 
morning of August 12. Near that town, in 
fact along the whole length of its lower course, 
the swift-running Drina river has frc(pi('ntly 
changed its clHinncl, thus cutting out numerous 
small islands whicJi serve to facilitate the task 
of an invading army. It was one of the largest 
of these islands - that of Kuriachista, botwot'n 
Loznitza and Leshnit/.a--“that the Austrians 
<*ho.so as a base for tla'ir (‘nb'rprise. 

TIu' passages was commenced in boats and 
pontoons. The small Serbian frontic'i* guard of 
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The motor car of The Times ” Correspondent with the Serbian Army beinft du^ out 
of the mud by Austrian prisoners. 
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two battnliuns of tho Third Han, with two 
hattcM'icH of obsoloto “Do Han^<i ” artillcTv, 
offorvd what littlo resistance lay in their power, 
after whicli, confta’ininj^ to their orders, tlay 
retirc'd on to tlio Iioights of Loznilza. Tiie 
Austrians then fortified a bridge-liead, tlirew a 
f)ontoon bridge over tlio river, and continued 
the ])assago of llieir troops, representing tlu.^ 
entire 13th Army Corps and two divisions of 
t!ie Sth Army Cor])s. 

'Pho same day an Austrian force crossed the 
river Save north of Shu])atz, Preceding tho 
o[)('ration by a lieavy bombardment, they first 
sent dctachmi'iits across ]jy tlie south of the 
island of Drenovatz, and then, fortifying them- 
Hcdves on tho Serbian shore, exj>eri(^nced no 
difliculty in driving back tlio fraertion of the 
'riiird Han there stationed. This feeble 
di'fentling force retired to tho hills lying to the 
south-east of Shabatz, and tho advance guard 
fif the Austrian 4th Army occupied the town, 
and constructed a pontoon bridge across the 
river from their railway terminus at Klenak. 

Kurther jiassagos of the Drina were executed 
by the 42nd division of the 13th Corps and 
two brigade's of the l/5th Corps at Zvornik 
and J^iubovia respivt ivt'ly. In addition, the 
Austrians threw bridges across the river near 
Amajlia and Hranjevo. 

It will be observed that tla* invtusion had 
bt>en carrit'd out in a very thorough and 
systematic manner. Over a frontier of some 


100 to 120 miles in kaigth the Austrians had 
thrown their troo]>s in at h ast six great columns, 
all converging on the militar\' centres of Valiev^o. 

Hefore proceeding to a d(\scrij)tion of what, 
for want of a better name, is known as the 
“Baltic of the .fadar,” it will be necessary 
to sk(‘tch briefiy tho country over which this 
important engagement — the first great victory 
registered by tho Allies — was fouglit and won 
by Serbia. 

Shabatz, the north-easterlv point of invasion, 
w*a.s a prosperous riverside town of some 15, OOP 
inhabitants. Prom time immemorial it had 
been recognized as a centre of great strategical 
importance. In its vicinity there werti many 
islands to facilitate the ]^as«ago of the river, 
and from it many roads leading to tho heart 
of Serbia. On its site tho Romans had built 
a citadel ; through it the Huns laid j)assed on 
their journey iiigs north and south and south 
and north ; in their day, too, tho Turks had 
not only erected a powerful fortre.ss but, at a 
later dale, laid the fomidations of a flourishing 
township. ^Todern, lorig-rang(‘ artillery, how- 
ever, rendered the town itself indefensibk*, both 
from tho northern shore of the Save and from 
the hills lying to the south-east. 

North and west of Shabatz lay the great plain 
of Matebva, bounded on its east and north by 
tho Save and on its west by the river Drina. 
It wiis a rich, fertile coimtry, absolutely flat, 
but much broken up by maize fields and wood- 
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land, in such n manner that a good field of 

firo could nowhere be obtained. 

To the Routh-east, undulatinjj: terrain is 
bisected by the ri\'er Dobrava, where I'xeellent 
(icl'ensive positions were availabh', while dne 
south tlie great mountain barricT of Tzer 
rises like a earners back out of th<‘ plain and. 
if its western extremity of \'idoi<‘vitza. be 
included, sti’otehes right across from th(‘ Driiia 
to the Dobrava. rivra-s. Mv<‘n the southbound 
road, which cuts th(‘ I'aiigc*, climbs up and down 
like some mammoth switehlmck. 

'The soutlKTii slo[uis of 'Izer an* i(‘,; al)ru])t 
than those of the north and d(‘se<'nd slowh 
into the valley of the ]v('shnit/a riv(T. from 
whenei^ rise the k'sser heights of the lv(‘rak 
mountains. Hoth 'J'zer and Jverak are well 
(•(wered with plantations of inaiz(‘ and jrrune 
tre(‘s, int(TS('el('d with ]ratches of woodland. 

I)(‘seending soutlnvard again, the foothills 
of Iverak are lost irr a sf^ries of fairly important 
summits which flank the right bank of the 
.ladar river the tributary of the Drina rivea* 
from which the battle under considra’ation 
derived its naiiK'. 

hVoin tln' left bank of the Jadai’, from it^ 
junction with tlj(' Drina to jandritze, a. grc'at 
rolling ()lain stretches south until the giant 


•2!M) 

Guchevo mountains, running in a south- 
caaterly diri'ction, rise abniptlv and hide 
the Bosnian hills from \’iew. 

Continuing southwai’d, Mh' country is 
extremely mountainous, <‘ven the main roads 
being cut out of the hill sides along the in- 
numerable valleys through which run watiu*- 
courses which, almost, dry in summer, are 
convt'rted into torrent id streams by tla^ 
nu‘ll(‘d snow of spring. 

Of the few' ('xisti'ut roads, tlios(* whieli w(‘rt‘ 
maintained by tlu^ State such a.s thad. from 
Shabatz to Loznitzji -wimh' metadh'd. of ('xeel- 
l«‘nt quailily amd jaraict ieable in all wt'aithers. 
OtluM's, from Shadaaitz to darebitze, /aivhaka, 
Osa'shiiui avnd Vadievo rt'spi'td ively, anid froan 
Loznitzai to V'adievo, L<»znilzai i,o Krupaini, 
Krupani to /aivladva, amd Linboviai to Oseshinai, 
vv<*r(» mendy w(dl-le\ adh'd highwaiys of mud, 
whiadi in(‘vitad)ly be(“aun(‘ impaissad)le in wet 
wa'adher for aiuytliing ot her 1 ham oxen I ransport. 
Cor the rc'st, eommunieaitions consisted of 
t ratlic-beaita'ii traad\s across the tields or bridle 
paith.s ov(T the inountauns. 

Offensive militairy taperaitions aigaunst \'adievo, 
tluTeforo, cadla^l for tha* [)ossossion both of the 
mountaun la'ights and of thf' few availadale 
ro ads. 
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The Austrians suffered from none of the 
difficulties which normally confront the invader 
by reason of his comparative ignorance of the 
terrain over which he is operating. Serbia 
had not only boon explored time and again by 
the Austrian surveyors who were responsible 
for the production of most of the existing maps, 
but, during that epoch of Serbian history when 
a King’s treaty had reduced her to military 
dependence upon Austria, the country had been 
overrun by agents of the Hababurg Covern- 
inent. A highly organised spy-system had 
doubtless kept the records up to date. 

The Austrians planned their chief advance 
by the valley rimning down the dadar to 
Valievo, and, for the satisfactory fulfilment 
of this intention, the possession of the heights 
of Tzer and Iverak was of great strategical 
importance. Tho fact that the Serbian Army 
was thinned down and worn out by two previous 
wars and, materially speaking, was not in a 
condition to fight, was well known to them, 
and they doubtless calculated that the moss of 
the forces opposed to them, concentrated as 
they were at Lazarevatz — Araiigelovatz — 
Palanka, would bo imable to enter the firing 
lino until the penetration had reached the heart 
of the country. Here they sadly misjudged 
the possibilities, for, as wo shall afterwards see, 
tho Serbians arrived on tho scone of action with 
truly astonishing rapidity, as tho result of a 
series of long and arduous forced marches. 

They wished, no doubt, to finish quickly with 
Serbia in order to turn their attention to tho, for 
tliem, more important issues of the great war, 
and they placed in tho field an army which, 
numerically, vastly outnuinbored the forces at 
tho disposal of their antagonist. For tho Serbs 
did not daro to detach their entire military 
strength towards Shabatz and the Drina. They 
had need to guard other vulnerable points of 
their frontier against invasion, and the ambiguous 
attitude of Bulgaria and tho attempts which 
were being made by Bulgarian bands to destroy 
the railway line to Salonika, necessitated tho 
retention of fairly important imits in Macedonia. 
Thus, in tho vital stages of the battle of the 
Jadar, Serbia was able to engage only about 
half her available strength. 

Immediately the news of the offensive 
reached Serbian Headquarters at Kragujevatz, 
and it was seen that the main operations were 
being directed against Valievo and not down 
the Morava valley, the Serbian armies began 
a general movement westward. 


The Serbian strategy was under the direction 
of the Chief of the General Staff, Voivode 
(Field Marshal) Putnik. 

General Putnik differed from most of his 
Balkan contemporaries in that he was a purely 
home-bred soldier, no part of his military educa- 
tion having been received abroad. He sprang, 
curiously enough, from a Serbo -Austrian stock, 
for his father was a native of Banat, in Hungary, 
and emigrated to Serbia in the ’forties. Settling 
in Kragujevatz, Putnik there followed his 
vocation of teacher in an elementary school, 
and in tho year 1847 the future generalissimo 
was born. From early youth the yoimg Putnik 
was attracted to a martial career, and, having 
passed tlu'ough the academy at Belgrade, the 
war with Tiukey in 1876 found him already in 
commission. In the subsequent campaign 
against the Ottoman Empire in 1877-8 he served 
his country as a captain of infantry, and was 
one of the first officels to penetrate into the 
historic plain of Kossovo. Throughout tho 
ill-starred Serbo-Bulgariari War of 1885 he hold 
tho ra'nlc of lieut. -colonel, and was Chief of 
Staff of tho Danube Division First Ban. 

On his promotion to colonel, Putnik became 
at first Chief of tho General Staff and then 
Commander of tho Choumadia Division. A 
roported sympathy with the Radical Party, 
however, now brought about his downfall, for 
King Milan was stoutly opposed to his oflkers 
mixing in politics. From that time until the 
accession of King Peter, in 1903, Putnik devoted 
himself to military studies and writings, and his 
literary efforts did more, perhaps, to establish 
his reputation than had his previous work in 
field or barracks. The restoration of the 
Karageorgevitch dynasty saw him promoted to 
the rank of general, and he speedily became the 
outstanding military figure in the kingdom. 
When not in command of a division he occupied 
the portfolio of Minister of War. In this 
capacity he presided over the re-organization 
of the army, including tho choice and purcliase 
of war material. 

At the outbreak of hostilities with Turkey 
in 1912, Putnik naturally took his place at the 
head of the army and received tho grade of 
Voivode, being the first Serbian to enjoy that 
distinction. His confirmation in that position 
for the Bulgarian War of 1913 followed as a 
matter of course. 

In appearance General Putnik is small of 
stature, slight of build, and grey-bearded as 
becomes his years. He enjoys but indifferent 
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is jistliiriaf ic, scldoTii leaves the over- 
heated room in which he lives, and it luis been 
said of him that ho went througli the Turkish 
campaign in his slij)p(;rs. In charnel er lie is 
inclined to bo bruscpioand ])a.infully oulspokiMi ; 
ho excels in tlie selection of nicknames— usually 
uncomplimentary — for those about him, but is 
known as a sound judge of character, and 
choses his lieutenants with great discretion. 
A remarkable topographicjal memory greatly 
facilitat(‘s liis task of directing the movements 
<»f the armies which he commands. Politics 
and journalists are his hefes voires. As Minister 
of War he was most intolerant of criticism, and 
usually replied to his questioners by aj^king tlaMu 
what they know about military matters. TI(^ 
has also remarked that no people with any 
self-respect write for newspapers or dabble in 
politics. 

The arrest of General Putnik by the Auslro- 
Hungarian* authorities liefore the declaration of 
war was, at the time, the subject of consid<Tablo 
European comment. He was tlien rcluriiing 
to Serbia, and had been subjected to several 
hostile domonstrations en route. At length, 
on nearing Budapest, a lurmber of persons 
invaded tho compartment where he was 
resting, and, fearing that an attempt was about 
to be made to lynch liim, ho attempted to draw 
his revolver. He was quickly informed, how- 


ever, that his distiirbors were detoctiv(vs, and 
that ho was under arrest. Ho was detained at 
Budapest under a double guard W'ith fixed 
bayonets, but was at length informed that ho 
was at liberty anti conducted with a great sliow 
of n'spect to the Kun)a.nian froJitier, whencf) 
he re-entered his own i^ountry. 

Tt had already b(‘en ascertained that tho 
principal .Austrian force hail (>nl(‘red by tho 
Jadar valley, and General Butnik therefore 
despatched the lird Army, togi^ther with tlio 
biilk of tho 2nd Army, in that diri'ction ; tho 
rest of tho 2nd i\i‘my being ordia’etl to l)luck 
the advance of tho invaders from Shabat/.. 

'I'he Austrians proceeded with tho work of 
fortifying their bridge-head, and it was only on 
August 14 that they delivered an Jittack upon 
tho Serbian force which had retreated to the 
luaghts of Lo/.nit/.a. It was the first engage- 
ment of the camjiaign, arid both sides strove 
hard for victory^ The Austrians, full of yist 
undamped eiitlmsijisin, attacked vigorously ; 
but tho Serbian veterans defended stoutly, and 
many Ijayonet chnrg(‘s were diiviai off with 
heavy loss. Often enough the defenders were 
in a critical pfisition, but they held their ground 
succe-isfully, awaiting tho promised reinforce- 
ments. These, however, were miablo to get up 
in time, and, having served a useful turn in 
delaying tho enemy for a whole day, the old 




ADVANCING UNDER FIRE. 


iiu‘n fell back. Near Jarcbitz6 they were 
joined by the tardy roinforcomonts, and the 
united forces proceeded to dig themselves in 
on a front of ten iiiilos, extending from north 
to south through the town and right across 
the Jadar valley. The Austrians, it is in- 
teresting to note, did not follow \ip their 
attack, and the Serbs were thus able to rt'tire 
and entn'iich tluMusclvcs in perfect tranquillity. 
The next day they were joined by the balance 
of the lird Army. 

Having from the outset of hostilities dis- 
cerned the import an CO of driving in a wedge 
between Shabatz and Jjoznitza, General Putnik 
had sent his cavalry hot hasto towards IMatchva 
to investigate the situation there. The infor- 
mation which they obtained was of a somewhat 
startling nature, for they reported that hostile 
forces, coming m;ross the plain, had been seen 
at points as far a})art as Slepchevitch and 
Dolareka. Any idea of attacking Shabatz was, 
therefore, temporarily abandoned, and the 
Serbian extreme right, with the Cavalry 
Division, received orders that, at whatever cost, 
the Austrians in the north must be preventt'd 
frmn effecting a junction with those in the 
Judar valley. 

In addition it was now, for the first time, 
learned that an Austrian column was marching 
northwards on Krii[)ani. This wixs, howevc'r. 


according to the initial reports, but a small 
force, and, in consequence, a company f)f the 
Third Ran, together with a detachment of 
“ Komitadji,” were deemed amply sutlicieni 
to hold it in check. 

Tho designation “ Komitadji ” as ap])li('d to 
the Serbian lighting man, stands in need of a 
little explanation, for ho sliould in no sense bi^ 
confounded with his throat-cutting namesake 
of Turkish -Macedonian days. Tlio Serbian 
“ Komitadji ” were bands of dare-devils under 
tho command of oHicors of the n^gular army and 
were distinguished by their reckk'ss daring on 
the field of battle. 

With tho exception of a successful attack on 
the position of Poporparlok, north of Jarebitzes 
and a Serbian movement towards Shabatz, tho 
two armies now occupied themselves with their 
concentration for tlie forthcoming struggle. 
It will have been observed that, up to this 
point, tho Austrian march on Voliovo had been 
practically unopposed ; but, while they were 
promenading along tho Tzer and iverak moun- 
tains, the Serbian Armies, behind tho fan-liko 
.screen which had been throwTi out, were 
liastoning westward by a series of remarkable 
forced tu arches. 

Into Shabatz tho Austrians were pouring their 
4th Army Corps of two divisions and tlui 
20th division of the 9th Corps ; a flanking 
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column, coming frpiii tlio ©rina, had arrived at 
Slepcl^evitdh* i Their 8th Corps was marching 
with it8'4eft tbxvards Belareka, centre aloii|T the 
crests of Tzer, and right down the Jx^shnitza 
valley. The 3()th division of the 13th Corps 
Imd its left on Iverak and its right in the Jadar 
vtilley. The 42nd division of the saioo Corps 
directed its left and c(mtre on Kriipaiii, while 
its right, with two brigades of the loth Corps, 
was moving north from Taiihovia. 

On the Serbian side the Indepondiait Cavalry 
Division, with the right wing of the 2nd Army, 
were dtw’oloping their mission of cnUing off 
th(‘ Austrian forces in tlu^ norlli from a junction 
with thos(* advancing on Tzer. The? centre* and 
left of the 2nd Army were marching to attack 
the hostile columns on Tzer and Iverak, in 
liaison with the right of the 3rd Army then 
north of Jarebitze. The centre of the 3rd Army 
held the ])ositions south of Jarebitze, while its 
lt*ft. now split into several detaehiiH'nts, Junl 
been detaiU'd off to deal with tia* invasion to- 
wards Kriipani and the advance from Liubovia. 

Tlio first real shock of the battle occurred on 
thi^ morning of August It). The division ori the 
<‘xtreme right of tlu; Serbian armies was working 
northward in an eiuknivour to inve^st Shabatz, 
when its left flank guard discovered the pn'senct* 
of a strong Austrian column marching across 
tlu* foot lulls of 3V.er, and ])r(*sumably des- 
tiiK'd to cl(‘ar tla* ground preparatory to a 


dt'seent of tht? 4th Army Cor[)s. This develop* 
nu'nt might well hav(» involved }*in interference 
with the plans of tla* Serbian (Jonoral Staff but. 
for the initiative and daring of Major Djukiteh, 
of tho 4th Artillery regin u‘nt. This adventur- 
ous spirit asked permission to go out and met*! 
tlui Austrians ^^■ith but a. single cannon. He 
might, he sulanittc'd, losc^ his life, and the gun, 
but ho promised meanwhilt? to inllict con- 
siderable damage on the eiK'iny. Ih' was 
therefon* allowed to take* one cannon on to tho 
position of tJusingrob. The spectacle which 
there met his i^yes was distioncerting. Austrian 
columns appt'aretl to be overrunning th<^ coun- 
try, and ho was at a loss to know in which 
direction to open lire. Then, throwing gunm'ry 
ctiqiK'tto to tho wind.s, ho comnu'nc.t'd to shi*ll 
lirst one sedition and then anotla’i*. Tho effect 
of this iinoxjx'cted bombarduu'nt upon the 
Austrians was magical. 4’ho tro«)ps wH'ro 
tJirowji into panic and the gn'atest confusion 
pn‘vailcd. 

The tirst shot had been tired at S.Jr) a.m., 
and half an hour later a messenger arrivt'd 
ordering Djukiteh to return to Slatina. lii 
reply, he sent his (Vhuu*! an a(;count of the 
situation and aski'd for reinforcements, fol- 
lowing upon wJiich la* r(*e(*ived the balaiHXi of 
his own batt(‘ry, and a d(‘ta.chnu‘nt of infantry 
tog(‘ther with the cavalry di\ision wen* also 
s(‘nt forwai’d. 
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The Austrians now hastily reformed and 
massed on the line Bolikamen-Radlovatz, and 
the Serbs deployed on Slatina-Metkovitch- 
Gusingrob. From those positions a battle- 
royal commenced at 11 a.m. on Bolikamen and 
continued, with ever-increasing vigour, through- 
out the day. Towards 6 p.m. the position of 
the Serbs, sensibly inferior in point of numbers, 
wtus critical in the extreme ; but, u[)on the 
timely arrival of assistance, they were able to 
resume the offensive. This counter-attack 
resulted in the complete rout of the Austrians, 
who fled the field, leaving behind them a groat 
quantity of impedimenta, including two field 
batteries. According to the statements of 
jH'isoners, their 102nd regiment was almost 
destroyed, and the 94th regiment had practically 
ceased to exist as a fighting unit. 

More im[)ortant than ttie more defeat of the 
enemy or the capture of a certain amount of 
material was the effect of this first success upon 
the ultimate result of the great battle, for it 
immediately and finally cut off the Austrians 
in Matchva from the chief theatre of operations, 
definitely freed the right wing of the Serbian 
army for action against Shabatz and the 
cavalry for service in any direction which 
might be dictated by the march of events. 

The centre of the Serbian 2nd Army — 
that directed against Tzer — had arrived before 
Tekerish towards midnight on August IT). 


The country thereabouts is very imdulating 
and richly interspersed with woodland, and it 
was not until the advance guard had actually 
arrived on the position that they perceived a 
strong Austrian column descending from the 
mountains in the same direction. The two 
armies, so to speak, fell on top of one another, 
the Serbs finding themselves in an exposed 
position on the rolling footliills with the 
Austrians towering above them, effectively 
sheltered by the woods. The Serbs deployed 
on the positions Bornopolye-Parlok-Lisena,, 
with their artillery on Kik, while the Austrians 
developed an attack from the superior groimd 
then in their possession. Fierce lighting con- 
tinued without any distinct advantage to 
one side or the other until 8 a.m. on August 10, 
when the Austrian artillery got the range 
of the Serbian left flanlt and forced tlie divi- 
sion back on to the lino Krivaiska Kosa- 
Kagonicabrdo-Kik. ITero the timely arrival 
of reserves averted further catastrophe, and 
the troops were able to dig themselves in. 
The casualties to both armies were so\ere. 
The Sorbs had over 1,000 placed horn de coinhnt, 
while the losses suffered by the Austrians 
included the capture of 300 prisoners iind 
several machine guns. 

The left wing of the 2nd Army had, in 
the meantime, arrived against Ivorak. The 
prompt and, we may assume, unexpected 
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e^itrance of this division into action was duo 
to its having executed a forced inarch of 
fifty-two miles over mountainous country and 
in a tropical heat during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. Yet it was ready, at 3 a.ni. on the 
morning of August 16, to continue its route 
to Toporparlok. At that hour, howiiver, the 
unfavourable nows was reo(‘ived tliat the 
Austrians had driven the left wing of the 3rd 
Army from that position on the previous 
evening, and the olijectivo was, therefon', in 
the hands of the enemy. 

The situation before tliis division was, it 
must be admitted, by no m(*ans clear. No news 
was available from the direction of Shabatz ; 
the division before Tzer had re(‘(‘i\('d a sevcM-e 
mauling during the niglit ; the ,3nl Army liad 
lost Poporparlok ; and tlu^ reports of the 
Austrian advance were of a disquieting nature. 
A consideration of tliese facts led the Com- 
mander to abandon his projt'cted advance and 
to devote himself to the (a-sk of checking any 
attempt of the Austrians to })ush forward from 
Iverak. The division wa.s acctordingly en- 
trenched on the liiu^ lk*gluk-Kik (1,161 ft.), 
and a strong advance was thrown out towards 
Kugovitchi. During the morning the advance 
guard attack(‘d Kugovitchi, carried the positions, 
and established theins(‘lv(‘s there. 

At 3 p.in. the left flank of the position at 
Beglok was shidled by the Austrian artillery 
in ])reparation for an attack in force, whicii, 
commencing about 7.30 p.m., was successfully 
repulsed* after one and a half hours’ fighting. 
The enemy then flung fresh forces into the 
fray, and came on again at midnight. On this 
occasion th(; Serbians calmly allowed them to 
advance in a compact mass closer up to th(*ir 
lines and then, after emptying their magazines 
at them, they charged with bombs and bayonet, 
and hurled them back with heavy loss. 

Tjcss encouraging to Serbian arms was the 
experience of their 3rd Army, charged with 
tlu* defence of the territory south of Iverak, 
and the wdiole line was subjc‘cte<l to a persistent 
Austrian attack. Poporparlok, as has already 
been observed, had been lost the night bt'fore, 
and the Austrians now’ developed a vigorous 
fiffensive in an attempt to turn the Serbian 
left and capture the road to Valievo. 'Phe 
attac'k on the positions of Jarebitze commenced 
at daybreak. Though the hills held by the 
Serbians were in every way well suited to 
defensive operations, the approaches almost 
equally favoured a skilful offensive, for the 


summits were restricted and incapable of pro- 
viding entrenched positions for more than a 
company or so of infant ly, while the inter- 
lacing hollows afTordi'd ('xcelhmt cover under 
which to develop outflanking movements in 
comiiarative security. The Held of fire was, 
further, gn'afly reduced by the maize and 
prune trees, which are an ever-|)resent feature 
of north-western Serbia. It was by dc'ploying 
around the aforiMin'ntitaied hollows that the 
Austrians attempted to force tlu't Serbs to witb- 
draw' from tbe* coveti'd position of Jarebitze. 

A frontal attack on tb(‘ c(‘ntre and left of tins 
strongbold w’as simultaiu'ously undt'rtakim by 
a flirt h(‘r liostile column wbich had advanci'd 
across the ])lain south of tbe Jadar valley, 
where the d(‘pressions, sunken roads and maizo 
again provided adiMpiate prott'ction. 'Phrough- 
out the day tlu^ Austrians made a d(*terinint'd 
struggle' for supri'inacy in this quart i‘r of the 
theatri' of war. 'Phi* Si'ibian positions were, 
how’cvi'r, excei'dingly strong, and tlu5 repeated 
attacks to which thi'V were subjiM’ted wi'rc all 
siicce.ssfully repulsed. 'Phi^ Serbs would, in 
fact, have bi'cn able to make a [)rotrac;tcd 
stand at .Jarebitze but for a disi^onci'i’t ing 
d(‘velo])nu‘nt farther south, whi'ri' the Austrian 
fori'es moving on Kru})ani, so far from being 
limited to (hi* feeble detachments that had at 
tirst, been imagined, proved to bo composed of 
no less than threi* brigades of mountaineiTs. 
Keinforcements of infantry and mountain 
arlillery wen* tardily Imrried south, but tbe 
Austrians were able to continue their advance 
towards Zavlaka, and the Serbs, seeing Yalievo 
thus threat eni'd, dei*med retreat tbe wiser 
course, evacuated .lari'bitze and retired on to 
tbe line Marianovitche vis Kavnajaski vis- 
(Jroblje Kacievskikamen-Sebumer, where a 
front could be offered to both the hostile 
columns. 

'PJiis withdrawal wiis exi'cutcd in perfect 
order and, strangely enough, without inter- 
ference. That some movement was being 
elTeided must have been olivious to the invaders, 
for the Serbian artillery wbieh bad been in 
])osi1ion on the right bank of tbe .ladar was 
obliged to defile before the Austrian front in 
Girder to gain the main road. Y(*t, fortunately 
for thc^ Serbians, they were ail )wed to pursue 
their retreat unmolested. By <S a.m. tbe 
following morning (August 17) the new line 
liad been occupied and extended to Soldato- 
vitcha gaive, whence the detachment from 
Krupani had retrciated. 
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HEADQUARTERS AND STAFF OF A DIVISION. 


Oil the (lay’s showing, therefore, wc see that 
although the Austrians had encountered their 
enemy much sooner than they had probably 
expected, they had nevertheless temporarily 
chocked the Serbian coimter-attack. On the 
other hand, the attempt to effect a junction of 
their forces at Shabutz with those oii had 

b(?en baulked at the outset. 

After the engagement on BeJikamon on 
August 16, the Independent (yavairy Division 
was strengthened by detachments of infantry 
and artillery, and ordered to pm^sue its im- 
portant but perilous mission of penetrating 
between the Austrian forces at Shabatz and on 
the Drina. Proceeding in very extended 
formation, so that its left flank was based on 
Tzer and its right on the division operating 
towards Shabatz, it was able not only to pene- 
trate as far as Diiblje and Prnjavor in the 
north, but to assist the column attacking Tzer 
by a vigorous bombardment of the Austrian 
position on that mountain at Troyan. In fact, 
throughout the great battle, the cavalry 
rendered most noteworthy service by the 
manner in which, in dismounted action, it 
co-ordinated its movements with those of the 
Serbian forces acting on its wings. 

The extreme right of* the Serbian Armies, 
having passed the night of August 16-17 at 


Slatina, now felt the way clear for a resumption 
of its movement towards Shabatz. The fact 
that they were proceeding against Austrian 
forces more than double their own strength 
seiwed rather to encomage than to damp the 
ardour of the men, and, deploying in three 
columns, they set their coiu’se northward and 
pressed lightheartedly on until, on approach- 
ing the line of hills Jevremovatz-Prichinovitz- 
Jelontza, they were suddenly brought uj) by a 
heavy musketry and artillery fire coming from 
well -prepared earthworks. 

An investigation of the situation disclosed 
that Shabatz had been prepared for defence 
d Voutrance. The outskirts of the town 
had been strongly fortified by solid fieldworks 
and obstacles — blind trenches, barbed w^ire, 
spiked pits — and all the artifices of modern 
warfare joined hands wdth heavy artillery to 
render attack by such a small force as that 
at the disposal of the Serbian commander a 
somewhat risky proceeding. It was, therefore, 
decided to invest the town in such a manner 
as to coimter any attempt to leave it, and 
await the arrival of reinforcements. 

The centre and left of the 2nd Army, now 
recovered from the gruelling which they had 
received the previous day, decided to under- 
take a combined movement against the moun- 
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tains of Tzer and Iverak respectively. The 
defeat administered to the Austrians on 
Belikamen liad exercised a salutary influoneo 
on the column which had driven back the 
{Serbian centre on the previous day, with the 
result that, on the morning of August 17 we 
find them hardly pressed at Troyan, the most 
easterly and, after Kosaniiigrad, the most 
important of the peaks of the Tzer mountain. 
The Serbians prepared their attack by a well- 
nourished artillery lire from the south-east and, 
as has already been noted, from the north, 
and then, as is their wont, reposing their eon- 
fidenco in bombs and bayonets, they scaled 
the grassy slopes and rushed the position. 
This operation was effected by two regiments ; 
the while a third, advancing along the sout hern 
slopes, took the more westerly point of Parlog. 
The columns made no further progress this 
day, the time being spent in bringing up cannon 
and preparing for the attack on tlio culminating 
height of Kosaniiigrad, where the Austrians 
were found to be concentrating in force. 

Although the victories at Troyan and Parlog, 
coming hot upon the routing of tlie Austrians 
at lielikamen, may almost be said to have 
decided the fate of the first invasion, the enemy, 
probably hojiing to retrieve their position at 
Kosaniiigrad, continued to drive homo their 
advance from Iverak. The situation of the 
Serbian troops in that sector — the left wing of 
the 2nd Army — was diflicult in the extreme. 


for their loft flank w’as increasingly exposed 
by the enforced retirement of the 3rd Army. 
In point of fact, the only favourable cirtillery 
omen for them was the knowledge that tho 
flank of their enemy was, in its turn, being 
tlireatened by the advance of tho neighbouring 
Serbian column on Tzer. It w’^as conceivable 
that tho moment Tzer and tlie Ijoshnitza valley 
fell into Serbian hands tlio pressure on their 
front would bo relieved, but in tho meantiino 
the Austrians probably realized that the only 
strategy now open to them was to drive tho 
forces opposed to tliem on Iverak rapidly 
<*astw’ard, and by tlie persistence of their 
] progress tow'ards Zavlaka and Valicvo render 
tho possession of Tzer a matter * of secondary 
interest. 

Mims from I'arly morning the Swaba — by 
which name the Austrians were known to tho 
Serbian rank and tile — uiidc'i’took a vigorous 
onslaught on the line Ih'glok-Kugovilchi. Half 
an hour later tliey had been driven off. Tho 
lighting, lie vert In ‘less, continued. Mlio Aus- 
trians came on in swarms, and by 11 o’clock 
the engagement laid spread to tho right wing, 
'rewards noon the 3rd Army again rejiorted 
its position ns (;ritieal, and this hardly-iiressed 
division w'as obliged to send reinforcements 
to its aid. 'Thus wi^akimed, and finding its 
advance guard at Kugovitchi threatened by a 
cleverly exi'cuted turning movement, tho 
division bc'gan a strategic withdrawal to the 
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lu'ij'lita of Iviiloiii. Tlio rotiroincnl- was oxo- 
cutod ill good order, tlio Austrians contenting 
thoniselvcs with tli(J occupation of Kugo\ itclii 
nnrl iho hill lying to tlu* south-west. 'Pho 
Serbs entrenched in strong ])ositions and 
awaited the renewal of the Austrian attack 
with eonlidence. Nothing more serious than 
nrtilh'ry lire was sustained, lujvvtwcr, and the 
good nows of the successful adt^anee on '.rzer 
having been received, preparations were at 
once undertaken for a forward nM>v(‘ment on 
t ho ' morrow. 

Wo have already scmmi that the strength of 
the Austrian attack had thrown tlio Serbian 
,'lrd Army on the dcfen.Mve and that, in t he 
early morning of this day (August 17), this 
force had n'tired on to the line ^larianovitche 
\'is-Bavnajiuski ^’is-( Sroblje-Kagievskikamen - 
S ‘humer-Soldatoviteha gai\ e, where it eoukl 
present a front to the Austrians advancing <ai 
N’alievo via .larobitze and Ivrupani n'spectively. 
It might have been expected that the Austrians 
would have taken Jarebit ze, and then continued 
down the main road to Zavlaka, but the ilis> 
position <*f the armies and the stubborn 
resistance offi'red by the division against 
Tvorak were probably the causes which led the 
invaders to concentrate their energies upon 
tho oxtremo south of the Serbian line, attempt 
to pierco it and come out at Oseshina. The 
Austrians therefore remained before Jarebitze 


and hurled their 42nd division of mountain 
troops against the Serbian left, doubtless in an 
endeavour to turn it up and strike the Petska- 
Oseshina road. "Phe defenders w ere, of course, 
greatly outnumbered and, as far as military 
equipment \v(‘nt, outmatched, but despite a 
decisive hostile effort, they held their ground 
all day, and it was only towards evening that 
any weakening w’as observable. 'Pho on.slaught, 
how'iw'cr, had been sulliciently severe to render 
a demand for assistance? both logical and neces- 
sary, and tho troops stood their ground tho 
l)(‘tter for knowing that reinforcements were 
hurrying to tln*ir aid. 

Augii.sl 17. therefore, had seen both (lenera! 
Staffs employing the same strategy at difTcrtMit 
points. On tho extreme north and extreme 
south of their line and over a part of their 
c(‘ntri‘ the Si'rbians wero stonewalling, while 
])rosccuting an exceialingly vigorous advance 
on 'Pzer. TJif‘ Austrians, for their part, sought 
to overwhelm llieir enc'iny in the south and to 
maintain tlaa'r ])ositions in oth(‘r quarters of the 
thc'atre of war. To the military student, as he 
looked that night at tin; nspeelivi' positions 
of th(‘ two armies, at tho difha’iaice in their 
strength and equipment, tho chances would 
inevitably Jiave a()j)eared to fa\ our tho triumph 
of Austrian arms, but th(‘ stamina, courage 
anti moral of the Sta’bian soIdicM' W('rt‘ about 
to claim a striking and vital victory for tho 
allied armic's. 

Just as the dislocation of tlu'ir plans on 
Tzer had caused tho Austrians to iindertakt' a 
fiiriou.s onslaught on the Jrd Army and had 
alino.st diverted tho projected ad\'anci? down 
tho Jadar valley, so it became isssontiaj that tho 
mass of invaders penned u[> in Sluibatz should 
Ijreak through and endeavour to re-establish 
tb(' original situation. It wtis quite obvious 
to tho Serbian Staff, however, that, onco the 
penetration by tho centre had failed, the? 
Austrians would attemiit to get homo with the 
wings. This at once explaiixs a dispatch of 
additional reinforcements to the extreme left 
and tho instructions given to the extremo right 
to solidly entrench and prepare to resist any 
ondeav’our of the Shabatz army to descend. 

Tho right laid not long to wait, for at 7 a.m. 
on August 18 — the morning following their 
unsuccessful assault on tho town — they wero 
attacked by the Austrians, who doubtless 
reckoned on their superior strength to crown 
tho onterpri.se with success. An engagement 
of a mo.st sanguinary nature at once commenced 
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with the employment by the Austrians of 
tactics which are not commonly associated with 
civilized warfare. Having rounded up some 
2,000 of the female inhabitants of Shabatz, 
including many women dragged from beds of 
sickness, tliey forced them to march in advance 
of the troops as cover against vSerbian fire. 
Two Hungarian regiments were sent ahead in 
tliis niamier, a Madame (hishiteh (wife of a 
U)eal druggist and a student of tlie Magyar 
tongue) being obliged to act as iuter[)reter. 
Once tlaar opponents came into tlie open, 
the 8(Tbs doggedly resisted tlie effort to [lierco 
their liiu*, but wc'iv, lu'vi'rtheless, forced back 
step by step, contesting evc'ry foot of the way. 
Finally they succe(‘dt'd in wearing d«>wn the 
olTensiv^e, and the attacks gradually c<‘aSed. 
The division passed the night on tlic* line 
lA'skovitz-Mihana, towards Slatina. 

The lndcpend(‘nt Cavalry Division, which had 
inl('ndt‘d to continue its pursuit of the Austrians 
towards Leshnitza, found itself ohligi'd to 
retire to the line Metkovitch -Drestovatz. 
The withdrawal from before Shabatz had 
necessarily anVeted its plans, but, in addition, 
the fraction of tlK"! ciKuny whit*h had rctrt'ated 
to Lipolist had been there joined by incoming 
reinforcements a brigade' strong, and was thus 
able to undertake a count er-olTe*nsive. The 
force then opposed to tlu' Cavalry consisted 


of the 28th Landwehr division, with two groups 
of artillery and two howitzer batteries. 

The Austrians, however, did not press their 
advance. Having by this time cultivated a 
wholesome respect for the Serbian cavalry, 
and apparently fearing that the retirement 
was but a ruso to lull them on to destruction, 
they threw out a strong advance guard and 
progressed cautiously, showing no disposition 
to attack. They pushed ahead alii lie and then 
retired, and this going and coming contimied 
throughout the day. 

Simultaneously with the unsucc(‘ssful en- 
deavour to throw troops from Shabatz on to 
Tz<t, the Austrians ilirected Iknivv reinforce- 
ments to th(i summit of Kosaningracl in n'adiness 
for the Serbian attack on that- position. They 
had, in addition, lu'avily fortitied the Jieight 
of l<ashulat(‘ha, which lay be.twecMi the crests 
(‘f 'J'z(‘r and Iverak, and from wh(*nc(^ they could 
direct t lu'ir artillery in eit lua* dinudion. 

At t his stag(5 of the batth' t la* cla'ck which th(5 
division operating against Iverak had received 
exenased a delaying inthuaice U[)on the vic- 
torioiLs columns on Tz(‘r, for in marching ahead 
they not only exposed th(*ir left Hank, but the 
a.ssistanee which they anticipated would bo 
rendered from the south in tla^ attack on 
Kashulatcha was not forthcoming. If the 
division mov(‘d mon* slowly on this acicount, 
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it, nevcrthelesH, progressed surely. The aid 
of oxen was invoked to drag the guns along the 
crest of the mountain, and after a preliminary 
shelling a rush was mode for the position of 
Kosaningrad. The Serbians again j)ut their 
faitli in borribs and bayonets, and attacked 
with th(!ir customary vigoiu*, but they failed 
to g(*t lioine, and ultimately retired. A second 
at t ack was carried out under the same conditions, 
and although tlie Austrians flung fresh troops 
into the fray, the Serbs pressed on anfl a violent 
combat developed. Ultimately tlie blue-gny 
line wavennl, tlum broke, and the Austrians 
scattered in all direct ioiis, followed by the 
pursuing Serl)ians. 

The [)oss(^ssion of the eovt^l(‘d Kosaningrad 
pave<l the way for an otTensive against Kashu* 
latcha, for (ho position could now bo both 
outflanked and covered by (‘iifilad(‘ tire as well 
jiH assaulted. 'J'his was precisely tho tactics 
adopted by the Serbian commander. He had 
l(^ft a strong reservi^ on 'J'niyan, and ordering 
t his to join uj) with a column w'hich had marched 
along the southern slopes to (jovct his left 
wing, he <lirect(*d the united detachments to 
storm tho h(*ight the while ho mancjeuvred on 
the flank. 'I'lie movement was not vigorously 
pressed, for the probaVnlities wen* that on the 
morrow the division on Jverak would be abl<* 
to thn»at(?n the strongliold from the south. 

'I'lie advance of this latter force had, in 
facd., already commenced. Uorming into two 
columns, they marched out and attacked the 
Austrians at Ivugovitchi. and after a prf»- 
loaged and stubbornly cont(*sted engagement, 
drove tluun from the trench(‘s. lh*re they were 
subjected to an intense bombardment from 
batteries [)osted on Keingrob and liad to dig 
themselves in under fire. It was not to be 
expected tluit the Austrians would tamely 
accpiiesce in tliis disconcerting upsetting of 
their [dans, and towards midnight they executed 
a determined counter-offensive. Tho Sw'aba 
were not, howev(*r, ade[)ts at night attack. 
The Serbs allowc'd them to come within short 
range and then, aftt'r me(*ting them with point 
blank maga/.iia^ lire, drove them off in some 
confusion. The division continued to bo sub- 
jected to a more or less desultory rifle fire and 
accordingly passed the lught in battle order. 

Tho same day (August 18) the Austrians 
reiuwved the pressure on the 3rd Army, direct- 
ing their attention also to the line Proslop- 
Rozani, where tho detachment of the Third 
ihui from Liubovia w^as concentrated. Soldato- 


vicha gaive was tho object of the initial attack 
of the day, and the detachment of divisional 
cavalry which, following a rearrangement of 
tho defence, had been left in charge of the 
position, finding themselves overpowered, 
retired towards the neighboring summit of 
1,227 ft., where they strengthened the troops 
holding the line betwTon that height and 
l,05fi ft. Against this line the Austrians 
massed their entire 42nd division. 

The combats over tho centre of the front 
held by the 3rd Army continued without any 
change in tlu? sit nation being thereby occasioned, 
))ut after a slight transfer of strength the 
Austrians struck hard at the Serbian right, 
forced it back, and occupied Marianovitche vis. 

During the day the reinforcements to which 
reference has already been made arrivc'd from 
th(‘ north and, having dir(‘cted them princi- 
pally .southward, the (General Commanding the 
army ordered his left to undertake a countor- 
offensive- — with such decided effect that towards 
nightfall Soldatovitcha gaive had been 
recaptured. All ranks then felt that the 
moment for the forw'ard movement had at 
length arrivt'd. 

From early morn on Augast 11) the Austrians 
at Shabatz, no doubt realizing that the centre 
of their army had been thrown into retreat and 
that progrc'ss on their left had been c*ffectively 
barred, renewx^d their attemj)t to penetrate 
southward. The attack was pres.sed with 
rt‘doubled energy, so much so that, despite^ the 
stubborn resistance offered by th(} Serbs, they 
were finally driven over on to the right bank of 
flu* Dt)brava river. There was strategy in this 
nireat also, for the Dobrava [positions wen? of 
acknowledged strength. If the Austrians ad- 
vanced against them t}a*y could, even if in 
gn*atly superior force — tus they were — be dealt 
with to the certain advantage of the defenders ; 
w herea.s had they continued southward towards 
Tzer, with the object of threatening the Serbian 
rear on that mountain, the division (iould have 
fallen on their flank. The pos.sibility of this 
last diversion was not lost upon the Austrians, 
and presumably deeming it prudent com- 
pletely to wipe out the opposition before pro- 
ceeding on their way, they advanced against 
the Dobrava, wliero the engagement continued 
until nightfall. 

The Austrian success continued, moreover, 
to act as a brake upon the movements of the 
Cavalry Division, w^hich had necessarily to lie 
back in order to guard against any imforeseen 
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niov(Mnent on Tzer from the north. They wore 
also, for their part, threatenod by the afore- 
mentioned enemy force at Lipolist — which, 
fortunately, continued its hesitating tactics of 
the previous day and made nothing in the 
nature of a definite advance — and, lat(T on, 
they received fire from the left flank of tlic 
Austrians on 'JV.er, who were probably rein- 
forced by a part of the troops who had been 
driven out of Kosaningrad. Although urgi'd to 
continue the pursuit towards Leshnitza, tlu^ 
division was obliged, therefore, to remain on 
the line Belega- Suwatcha- Vh ingrob. A further 
recpiest for reinforcements met with a ready 
response from headquarters, and the division 
was so strengthened t hat it became a combiiu'd 
but nevertheless vtjry mobile unit. 

To the south of the (Vivalry Division the 
Serbians continued thtur victorious career along 
the crests of Tzer, Towards midday liashu- 
locha fell -after a series of spirited attacks, and 
the possibility of danger from the flank having 
bei*n removed, a strong advance guard was 
thrown out and ordered to pursue the enemy 
with all speed. 

During the day an Austrian column was 
observed to be retreating in the Leslmitza 
valley. They were shelled from the heights 
above, thrown into disorder, and badly mauled. 
Jn the evening the advance guard of the 
division had arrived ntuxr Jadranska Leshnitza. 

In the early morning of this day the attack 
against Iverak commenced in earnest, and a 


furious battle raged in wliich the Scirbians 
drove their enemy before them over the 
mountain with astonishing speed. Hostility's 
had opened with an irioffoctual counter-attiu'k 
by the Austrians, on Kugovitchi at 2 a.m. ; 
three houi's later the Serbian forward move- 
ment was inaugurated. The thoroughne.ss of 
the victories registered by the neighbouring 
division on Tzer of course facilitated the 
advance, but the Austrians, realizing that 
t heir 'position in the nortli was hopeless, made 
a last supn'ine effort to register some succe.ss 
in the centre. The Serbians stormed and took 
Velika Glava at 11 a.m., but their i>rogr('Hs was 
there stayed by a nourished i gun-fire from the 
lieights on Tverak to the west of Kashuhicha. 
A hotly contested artillery duel raged, then a 
tu.silladtj Hjiread along the whole liiu' from 
Velika Glava to Kik (north of Zavlaka),and by 
midday ‘the battle was in fulb swing. At this 
jimcture the Serbian left reported that the 
Austrians were mtissing in force near Kik with 
intention to outflank, and that the right wing 
of the 3rd Army was being hemmed in by a 
hostile turning movement. 'Phis somewhat 
untow'ard development bade fair to hinder tlie 
general advance, but headquarters came to 
the rescue with a reserve division, wliich was 
dispatched in that direction and charged with 
the double task of relieving the prassure on the 
left of Iverak and the right of the 3rd Army. 

The menace from Kik was accordingly 
ignored and the right and centre columns 
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<‘ontinu(‘(l llii’ii’ aUaclv on Tvcrak. b’or soiii(‘ 
liiiio tlio Ansti'ians with partial 

siicci'ss. At soiiu* points rc'tin^d, at otliors 

tlioy pnsluMl alioad, lait by 4.20 p.in., wlion 
Itoin^rol) was capl iiiH'd, t la* Serbians w<‘ro 
inasteis of tlu^ situation. 'TIk* Austrians, now 
li^rlitin^ rearguard actions, d(‘lay<'<l the jairsuit 
a lit t lo at. 1 'oporparhik and a^ain at X'ut.ebiplast, 
])ut tlieii’ defeat \n as eoni[)lete and tlio division 
pass('d the ni^dit in four groups stn'teliing from 
\ utehipia^t to Kik. 

'Idle *>i’d Army was again Iiotl\ engagt'd. Its 
lett Hank eontiniK’d its ailvaiiei* fr(an Soldato- 
vielia gaiv«* ; luit the Austrians continued to 
driven home t)u*ir sueeoss at ^larianoviteho \ i.s, 
stn)\(‘ to pii're<' the centre of the army, aiul 
carried out an assault on the i’roslop -Kozani 
line. Hoth sides exerU'd themselves on tills 
tlu> critical day of thi* battle, and the fighting 
was cuntinutais and intense. As the day wore 
on anil tlie reinforcements which had been 
announieil tailed to arri\o (they were delayed 
by roads >o bad that the transport of im[)edi- 
menta was rendereil almost impossi])le), a st rong 
iU'tachuiont \Nas transfiaTcd from the left to 
the right wing, and by a vigorous assault 
ISrarianovitehe \ is was retaken towards evening. 
The Austrian^ were driven from the position 
in great disorder and left a gr*'at deal of material, 
inehuling threi* hospitals filled with wounded. 


on the fi(*ld. Tn addition, tla* Sei’bs captured a 
commandant and oOO prisoners. 

August It), t h(‘r(“for’(', may hi* set dowai as the 
deeisixe day of tlii^ struggle. Though tin* 
Austrians had made considerable heatlway 
from Shabatz and had cheeked the advance of 
the cav'alry division, the fact that thi^ S(‘rbia,ns 
were the undoubt«‘d mast»*rs of MV.i'r and Iveralc 
and that the lirtl .Army had definitely uiuler- 
taken the ofT(‘nsiv(*, robbi'd the inxaders of t heir- 
last hopes of sueci'ss. 

So persistent had been tin* .Austrian attack 
on the Dobrava river positions that the Serbian 
force stationed there not unnaturally firesumi'd 
that it would be resumed with undiminished 
energy on August 20. Thi* Austrians appeared, 
liowever, to havi* abandoned all thoughts of 
retrieving the situation on Tzer and Tverak, 
and even in the Shabatz theatre the idi'a of a 
further advance seemed to have been givt‘n 11^). 
The attack was consi-quently fc#'ble, and the 
Serbs were able to cross the Dobrava and 
establish themselves on the left bank. 

The Auj^trians were certainly in a most 
unfavourable position. The great battle had, 
so far as the omens went, been already lost and 
won. The Serbian advance along Tzer had at 
length freed the left flank of the cavalry, and 
that force undertook the pursuit and fell on 
the rear of a retreating column. Alobile, yi-*t 
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strong in all arms, thoy throw the enemy troops 
into disorder, slielled them, charged them, and 
drove those who escaped slaughter into panic- 
stricken flight. “ 'riiis war is a grim business 
for ns,’’ said a Serbian oflicer who witm*ssed 
the spectacle, ‘‘ but 1 shook w ith laugliter to 
st‘e those fellows run.” The fugitives retired 
rid Melareka and l’rnja\or, liurrying through 
the villages in (h*taehed groups and crying out 
to tlie peasants as tiu'y went, “ Wlien' is the 
Urina ? W’laTe is tlu* iJrina ? ” 'I'hey stayed 
to d<‘stroy JTnjavor and to commit suiulry 
atrocities (whic'h will be more fully dealt with 
in a subse(pi(‘nt chapter) cn ronfr, but by nigJit- 
tall there w(‘rt‘ few of them K‘f( in tlu; Matchva 
district. 

The Serbian troops on 'Jzer continued 
<lrive th(‘ Austrians off the top of the mountain, 
and towards noon puslu'd thrir advance' on to 
lh(‘ adjacent summit of Vidieovitza, wliere they 
placed a battery in position and sIm'IUmI another 
jnass of Austrians n'treating in the L(*shnitza 
valley and a furtlw'r contingent going towards 
.lanja, causing great dc'struetion. Sona* (k'taeh- 
ments did, inde(‘d, (‘iidi'avour to make a stand, 
but thriy w(‘!<‘ soon ov(*rrun by their own 
eom])atriots, who crowded upon tluan in dis- 
ordered flight. 

Only once did any dang('r (hi'eat(‘n the Serbs, 
aiul that was when a hostile eolumii, y('t 
unaffected by the general panic, came \ip a 
ravine from th(' direct ion of Ohokeshina and 


temt)orarily is»dated th(^ advance guard on 
VTdoievitza. Though the Austrians proceeded 
manfully to the attack they v\(*re soon over- 
camie, and joint'd tlu'ir comrades in theriLsli for' 
the security of tht' rivt'i*, 

iM’oin t'arly morning th«* dixision opt*rating 
on lvt'i‘ak hail bt't'ii oi’tk'i'ed to direct its atten- 
tion to the Austrians I't't leat itrg riff tht' .ladar 
valley, and to act on their (lank. Tlie force' 
accordingly sj)lit into thi't'o sections and 
advanced wt'stwaid, sending dt'taehmt'nts irrto 
tht' xallt'V anti eonsisti'iit ly rt'infoi-eing them as 
the\' tk'sct'iidcd. Tht' principal masses nf 
Austrians wei’t' I’et renting along the roatl to 
Loznit/a, anti the bj'ttt'i* to covta* their* wilh- 
tlrawal. tht'v opened flrt* with their* gun^ 
against the pm-suing Ser*l)ians. This had no 
ot ht'r rt'sult than to bring the Sei*l)ian battei'ies 
into action, under [rrott'ction of which the 
infantry conlinut'tl the pursuit. Advance 
partit's of volimtt't'r’s wt'i*t' st'nt, out to harass the 
Austrian I't'ar, anti tht* columns follow t'tl up 
what was, in point «)f fact, nothing but a pre- 
cipitous flight for safety. 

'riianks to thi* i*('-o(*cupat ion of Mariano- 
viteht' vis the pr’t'vious evening, the .’h‘tl Arm\' 
was rdso ablt^ to join in tlu* common ehast' of t he 
('iieiny ; tht* atlvanet* continut'd along tht* wholt* 
line, tht' Austritms r't'tiring towards tht* fr'trntier 
by all availabk* r*oads with tlu* St'rbs hard tm 
t heir ht't'ls. 

Tht'i’t* rt'inaint'd to be dt'alt with but tin* 
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Austrian forces on Kik, to the north-west of 
Zavlaka. Tlie Serbian reinforcemonts which, 
it will bo rernornbtTed, had been originally 
directed towards Marianovitche vis had b(*en 
afterwards diverted wc^stward, and at dawn on 
August 20 they aj)i)roacb(*d Kik in two columns. 
'J’he cross-country going was exc<‘cdingly difli- 
cult, hills and forests intersjXTsed the land, aiitl 
even <attl(‘ trans[)ort proving impracticable, 
the guns w’(*n‘ unyok(‘d and dragged along by tla^ 
infantry. Osoye w^as occupied by the lelt 
column without combat, but in descending 
from that position, the Serlis received lire from 
Austrian artillery. Thfi gn‘a.t<‘st dilhculty was 
experienced in bringing tlu‘ir own batteruis 
into action. Indeed, by 8.0 a.m. only one gun 
was in position, but at this moment the enemy 
ei*as<*d fire. 

An hour later two batteries belonging to the 
right column, which had followed a mon^ 
northerly route, open(‘<l lire, and under cover of 
the laimbardmiait a Siabian battalion reached 
the* foot of th<* mountain. The infantry attack 
which then followed was receivcHl exclusively 
by rilh^ lin*, for tlu^ Austrian artillery had 
already Ium'u relinnl, and, as Wivs subsequently 
discovered, their maxims had been destroy(‘d 
by the Serbian guns. In tlu^ hoiglit of the 
combat which aeeompanii'd the assault tin* 
extreiiHi left of tbe division on Iverak, which 
had remained to guard against possibU* attack 


from this quarter, moved against the right 
flank of the Austrians. Seeing this, they did 
not wait for the bayonet attack which was then 
in preparation, but at 10.0 a.m. abandoned 
the position and fled under a cross fire from 
the two attacking parties. Losses under such 
conditions are nect^ssarily great. The Serbs 
buried over 000 Austrian dead on the position, 
'^riay took 50 prisoners, a field hospital and a 
mass of imj)etlimenta and rifles. Their own 
losses were astonishingly low" -7 killed and 
10 wounded. 

The Serbian forces now’ proceeded to occupy 
JanLitze, after which they joined the Iv^erak 
division in its pursuit of the enemy. 

Of the events of August on the Drina frontier 
little need be recorded. The last remnants of 
th(^ Austrian liosts were chased over the ri\'er 
or captured. Many lost themselves among the 
mealies or in the forests, whence they from timt^ 
to time came in to surrendc'r. The Serbian 
divisions ranged themselves along the banks of 
the Drina from north to south, and it remained 
only to drive the Austrian Corps from Shabat'z 
to free Sc'rbian soil from the invader. 

After having reerossed the Dobrava river 
on August 20, the Serbs followed uf) their 
advantage and prt^ssed on towards Shabatz. 
The Austrians had again oc(*u])ied their old 
positions before the town, and a fierce engage- 
ment at once commenced. All the day ol 
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ARTILLERY IN ACTION. 


August 21 tho coinhat rag(^(l with (‘vrr- 
iiicreasing severity, and a part of the long- 
proinis(*d reinforceineiits arriv'od and took up a 
position on tljo Serbian left. On August 22 
a forward inovoinent was undertaken over th<* 
\vhol(‘ line. The Austrians, well entrenehed on 
tlieir left and eentn* and aidc'd hy a mass of 
artillcTy, resisted stoutly, l)ut they had 
neglected tlie western approaches to the town, 
with the n'sult that tin' Seri) left was ahh^ to 
arrive before the walls Ijefore it was stopped. 
About mid-day the defenders counter-attacked 
in the direction of tln^ road to \'arna, hut wen' 
well n^pulsed, and the day’s figliting, on tin' 
whole, left the situation unchaiigcd. 

T’ln' next day (August. 2.‘{) the Austrians 
n'turned to the attack with increased enc'rgy. 
As the result of a ])('rsistent onslaught tln'y Inul 
begun to pierce the, Serbian liin's lM*twe<‘n 
.Majur and .h'vremovatz, vhen at a critical 
moment in the engagement reinforcM'ments in 
tin.' shape of fresh troops were brought up and 
thrown into tin', fray. These nn'ii turned the 
balance, the linf' was r('fornn*d and an advance 
towards tln^ town at once eommcnct'd. Simi- 
larly, the violence of the Austrian attack rni 
the front .Tevremovatz-Mishar had inflicted 
very lioavy losses on f)ne of tln^ Serbian n»gi- 
ments, and the position there was sonu'what 
grave until, either by good luck or good 


management, reinforcc'UH'nts turned up in that 
direction also. Tlu'sc^ units wi'H' imnu'diatt'Iy 
orderc'd to counter-attack, which tln'y did to 
such ('I'fect that tin' Austrians w(‘re obliged to 
retire along tin' whoh' liiu', and henceforth to 
adopt detensive tactics. Tor tln^ remaiinh'r of 
tin* da\' ami far into the night a heavy fusiladr, 
combined \Nith machiin' gun and artilh'ry fire, 
c*ontinin*d without interruption, 'J'ho Serbians 
succeedc'd in tight ('ning tln^ (;ordon round tin' 
town, and little hut the final str»>k(‘ of \'ictorv 
was loft o\'«'r for the niorrow. 

During the night a nunih(*r of siege guns 
arrived and wen* placed in position. The 
following morning (August 21) DH guns of 
various calihns simultanoously homhanh'd 
the Austrian tr’(‘nches. The iiois<^ and eflect of 
the cannonade was f(‘rritic, hut, as it so hap- 
p«‘nc<l, su[)erfluous, for undor cover of night 
tin.' Austn'ans, de(‘ming further resistance 
us(‘l(*ss, had evacuatc'd Shahat/, leaving only 
a small <'<»vering detaclmu'nt in the town, 
d’he general assault which had been oi’dered 
foi* mid-day was therefore abandoned, and at 
that Imiir a detachmeni of the besieging troof)s 
c'oiiimenci'd a march tejwards the' walls. ,\t 
1 p.m. they arriv(*d on the hanks of the* Save, 
and tlu' first .Austrian invasion of Serbia had 
COMM* tf) its inglf)rious i*nd. 

Tolloviiig tho debacle the Vienna Ih'es.s 
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lUimiii, with a coiirago wliicli would have 
proved invaluable upon the lield of battle, 
issued the following olHcial communiqm to an 
astonished world : 

Sijjci.*, ouiri^' to tin* iiitf*rv»>ntioM of Kws.sia into our 
(lis|>uto witfi Sorbia, wo find it nocoasary to coiwentmlo 
our ontiro forco for tfifi ^roat combat in the north, tho 
war against Serbia must be eoiiMulored only as a “ Straf- 
expediticin ” (punitive expedition) which, for tho haine 
ivason, has become n matter of secondary interest. In 
spite of that, and both in view of tlio general situation 
and of th(i false news which has be(*n circulat<wi by the 
enemy, an offensive aetictn had been judged opportune. 
Vet, also for the above nierdioned reason, this «)peralion 
was limited to a short incursion int(j tho enemy’s terri- 
tory, after tin* successful accoinplishmont of wliicb it 
WHS necessary to r**turn to an attitude of oxjieclaney, 
in adjourning the oltensive to a moi*o favourable occasion. 

'I'lie olTensive exocutt«l by part of our troops was an 
action re[)lete with bravery aiul heroism. Its effect 
was to ilraw' upon us the entire Serbian army, the 
attacks (»f which, desf)ite a great numerical sup«*ri<»rit y, 
had no r(‘sult, thanks to the heroism of our troops. 
'I’he lact that (uir troops in part suffered heavy hwses 
should not astonish us, for our enemy possessod a numeri- 
cal Hup<*riorily and was, in addition, lighting for his 
existence'. 'I’hus w'hen our troops, who had ijenetraksl 
<1 long w'ay into Serbitin territory, r<*eeiv<«l tho ordiT to 
n'gaitt their [lositions on the Drina and on the ,Save, 
tlw'y U'ft an enemy coinjik'tely onfoobled on tho lield 
ol battle. 

Ill tidditioii to inflicting a tn'incndous lilow 
upon t-hc military prestige of tin* Monarchy, 
tho “ Straft^xpiHlition ” provt'd to Ixt ono of 
the most expensive punitive campaigns ever 
tJiiderttikt'ii. Tho estimtition of Austrian 
losses is somewhat diflicnlt as many of tho 
fallen were not discovered until tho perto- 


trating odour of decomposed humanity dis- 
closed the presence of bodies in wood or unhar- 
vested field. Hundreds of unnamed and un- 
eounted warriors were thus buried where they 
lay. Tho Austrian casualties were, however, 
necessarily heavy. In attack they had made 
free use of their artillery and then, depending 
on mass formations to carry the positions, had 
flung their troops forward in compact masses, 
only to he mown down like ripened corn by 
tho Serbian infantry. In their disordered 
retreat they time and again wandered into the 
valleys, and were there d(;ciinated by the 
Serbian artillery. Their dearl numbered not 
loss than si.\ to eight thousand and their 
wounded 30,000. Tho Sorbs took 4,000 
prisoners, 40 cannon, 30 machine guns and 140 
ammunition wagons, plus a mass of rifles, field 
hospitals, transport, engineers’ trains, stores, 
and other impedin»enta. 

The Serbian lus.ses wore inferior, i)ut nov'or- 
theless heavy. The victory of the Jadar cost 
lh('m 3,000 dead and 15,000 wounded, but it 
sUiinnu'd the tide of invasion for three* precious 
months, and neeessitafed the continued con- 
centration in th(5 southern tlieatre of the war 
of five Austrian army corps which the '.reutons 
would fain have transferred to tho battlefields 
of France or (lalicia. 

In Vol. 1. will be iourul pertniit-' of King I’eler. p. :>! ; 
the Crew II I’rince, p. 78; M. rashiteb, p. Mf. 




CHAPTER XLI. 


THE INDIAN ARMY IN FRANCE. 

Thk Tnity of India Kmim.oymknt of “CoLorinoD 'I'koops" rHKn:i'i:\ rs l-!\’nirsi xstic 
Ofkkiis -1'atuos of thk Ki STINU 8\voiu) Sir I’krtar Sinoii’s Spfkch Okd \ni/, \tion of 
Impkiual SioRVicK Troops Krsfonsk of timo (!iiii-:fs Thi': Kinc-Kmpkror's Micssaok 
Attitljdk OF TUI'] I’foiMjK - (jIkhman M isi’ALcriiATioNs Imiksh Lioii'i' FPON Indian I nri-ist 
T lflC J.ANDlNd AT MaRSKIELIW WeLCOMK TO FrANI’K -Lk<!KNDS OF INDIAN W'MIFARK (^FAEITIKS 
OF the: Troops -'rni<:iR (JouRAfiK N’lcw Lessons in Si’ientifk’ War Kaiia rk of the Herman 
“ Holy War” Hally of Moslem India Wide: Sphere: of the: Indian Army’s Operations. 


I NDIA, th(‘ nursery of soldiers, siippliiM tlie 
first Inipei’ial eontriliutioii to the l^jinpin* 
in f lip field. The pheiionKRioii of political 
unity ill tin* British Isles was repi'Utt'd in 
th(‘ Dependeney. 

For the first tinii' in the history of that pjreat 
eoiitinent every class, creed, an<l eoininunily 
hec line artieulati', and the voice of the three 
hiindri'd millions was lifted as one. Discontent, 
it seemed, had only been a phase* of “ Mis 
.Maje.sty's Opposition ” - t hi're as h<‘re. In the 
face of stern reality doctrinaire jiolities went to 
tiu* wall, d’he loyal Indian heeaine mor<‘ l«)yal ; 
unsought he showed his loyalty and d«*votion 
without .stint. The discontented Indian took 
thought. I'he unthinkin^y masses stood by 
the order of thin^^s. The military races were 
filled with a fj:reat hojie. It seemed that the 
tiiiK* had come' at last when half the manhood 
of India mijjjht be called np<»n to unsheathe the 
sword. 

Only for a little while* there was ^reat sus- 
pense. Indian troojis had never before b<*cn em- 
ployed on Kuropean soil in a war atiainst white 
men, and t here was fear t hat t hi* precedent iniKlit 
still hold. Tlie ignorance which prompted 
the scruple was one of the first illusions 
Vol. IL— Part 22. 


which the war swept away. In bringing 
“coloured troops" to Lranee wi* opposed to 
t he modern aposl lesof ( 'iilt m e t la* dc'sei'iidanlsof 
l‘orus,tn w ho.se chivalry .VIicNander hon* witiu'ss, 
sons of an ancient i-ivili/at ion admired of 
Megasthenes close on twenty (‘(‘iiliiries ago. 
I’o a race guilty of the hlood of women and 
children we opposed the di'seendanl s of .leiimil 
and Butta. It. would hi“ dillieiilt. to eoneeive 
in what terms tin* hards ot Kajpnt chivalry 
Would celehrate a foe wlio drox'c womi'ii into 
the held liefon* his legions to [irolect them 
from the fire of the eniMuy. 

Of India’s .ser\ ie«‘s in I'gypt, ( 'hina, Somali ■ 
land, and the Sudan little ni'ed he said. A.s 
long ago as LSI) I in a similar tairopcMii ei isis 1 he 
mohility of our Imlian army .seiwed us in good 
stead when we dispatched troo|)s to I'^gypt. 
In Manila, .Macao, .lava, and Boiirhon Indian 
s«»ldiers have .si i'vcd tlic pur|)(».scs of tin- Fmpirc 
in conflict with Kuropean foi's. 

Soutli Africa, according to the fiat, was a 
“ wliitc ni in’s war,’’ hut wi* must not forget 
the Indian heanas’ corps went with the pGlS 
.sonnel of the Indian latspitals and w'(*re supple- 
mented })y Indian s(‘f tiers in Natal. 'I’liese 
brave men, who were unarmed under li*e, were 
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cnniTncndod for their eoolness, tis were the 
drivrrs of Daujhibhoy, the IVirsee mail eoii- 
traetor’s ambiilanet' ton^a <‘orps. In a eha[)ter 
of history tlieme of which is I lie etnnradc- 
ship under nrms of Hast and W est these humbh* 
f-amj) f«>llowcrs descrv’c an honoured place. 

In I SSo, at th<‘ time of the I’enjdeh incident, 
India pa-.scd thi’ou^h a crisis similar, though in 
a less decree, to that with which th(‘ (M>untry 
wa,s I'a-ced in the first, week of Au^iust, 1014. 
'riuai, as now, th(‘ Ruling ( 'liiefs and Kcaidatory 
1‘rincc.s (^amc ha ward with <j1Tci-s ot aid. Jt 
was the \i/am of Hyderabad who first of‘fer(‘d a 
Jai^jce sum out. of his revenues to ( Jo\-ernnH‘nt to 
swell the war chest, t’lnancial aid naturally 
su^j^e.'.ted a contribution of troops ; but in those 
days t Ik; local (;orps of the Hulinp; ( du(‘fs were 
not tra.iiK'd and e(|nipp<Mj on thf* same lines tis 
the Indian Army. 'Fhat lh(*y should be service- 
able on the fi(“ld this was nec(‘ssary, and out of 
the recognition of the need the Imp(‘rial Stawiee 
< 'o? ps had its (a i^in. 

'The su^|.;estion that th(‘ States should provide 
1 1‘oops rather than ^old as tlK*ir contribution to 
the mainf eiianci* of peace comm(aid<'d itsidf to 
th(‘ Ruling Rhiids as W(‘ll as to ( Jovernnaait. 
Not only would these new corps lend addc‘d 
s(‘cuiity f<> our fronti(‘rs ; they would al.so pro- 
\ id(* an laaiourable and useful earet'r to men of 
^ 00(1 family and military antecedents, a class 
wild durim.,^ lon^ periods of peace and inaction 
miiiht well dideriorate. 

'There iWi' races w ho suffer t hrouj^h suppress^ d 
<*hi\’alry, who feel the burden of peace. There 
was traj;ic pathos in thi; rust of the sword in 
States like Hy<lerahad, (Jwalior, Jodhpur, and 
Jammu. 'TIk* oUl military caste had lost its 
occupation. 

At the bt'ixinnin^ of tin' ^I’eat war tlu* veteran 
Sir Pi'itab Sinah, Maharaja Recent of tiodhpur, 
made an affecting sptH'ch to his subjects on 
the (W(‘ of his depart un* for the front. Retold 
t hiMii t hat Kiij^lishiiKMi were sheddinjj: t la ir blood 
like water for a j^reat cause. Tai^lishmen had 
always been ri'ady to do so, and had done so 
many years a^o for the Rajput States, and were 
r(‘ady to do so again. Now was tlu' time for the 
Rajputs to show their gratitude, and, in turn, 
Ix' prepared to slual their blood for the King- 
KmpiTor. That is the sjiirit in which the 
Rajput (^luefs regard the Rritish connexion ; 
and the same ties unite us and the Sikh and 
Mahomedan Rulers. ^ ^lon* than a century 
agi> wo saved the NizanTs dominion from the 
Mahrattas and otlier encroacdiing neighbours. 


The Cis-Sutlej Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, 
and Jind would have been sw'allowod up by 
Ranjit Singh but. for the protection of the 
Rritish Raj. A f(wv years later these same 
States performed signal stTvieo for us during 
the .Mutiny in ket*ping the; road open from the 
North to JkJhi. Mutual services, fidtdity to the 
pledged word, splendid military traditions, bind 
the Rritish (government and their tnisted allies 
by an indissoluble ti(‘. 

The Imperial Service 'Troops* w’cre organized 
on the; same liiu's as the Class-Company regi- 
ments of the Indian Army, and as far as po.ssible 
are recruited from the subjects of their respec- 
tive Rulers, and not as in former days from 
outside the States. They are trained and 
inspected by picked Rritish Officers of the 
Indian Army and commanded when possible 
by their Chief himself or one of his kin. In war 
time they are attached to the Regular Army 
under much the same status as the troops of 
alli(‘s. W hen tlu' Kuropean W^ar broke out 
they had already seen service* in China, Somali- 
land, in the; Reli(*f of Chitral, 'Tirah, and th<; 
Swat and Mohmund Expeditions. W'hen(‘V(;r 
there was trou})le on tlu* Fronti(‘r the Ruling 
Princes came forward with offers of military 
service ; but t h(‘S(‘ were oft(‘n necessarily 
disappf)int(‘<l, and the Chiefs might w’ell lx;gin 
to tec‘1 that tlu'ir soldierly occupation was gone, 
that their line troops were to play a spectacular 
part merely in the Imperial Army. 

W h(*n war was deelan'd they caira; forw’ard 
t«> a man and put all tlK*ir troo[>s and the 
resource's of their States at the service of the 
King-Emj)eror.t JJ>ey offered their swords, 

♦ 'Twonty-sovea of t ho lar^or Stutcs iti Iiuiix rnamtain 
liiipcrinl 8orvi<’e 'troops. 'Tho total stivii^th of theso 
fori-os is: (.’avalrv ton rt'^iioonts of four s(|iuulrons 
oHoh, and one i»f thns* .sipaidroiis, with scjiaidrotis 

in <*orps of lossi'r stn'n^^th than tlirot* stjutulrons. 
Infantry, six ci^hl -roinpany Yiattalioiis aiul six six- 
c‘oin)>any battaliiais. Artillory, tlu* two Kashmir 
moinitain hatt(*rios ; four companios of sappors, fivo 
niiilo t)r ptuiy transport ourps, aw:;;rt*^at in^ army 

oarts, two oanud transport corps a^jircjj;at ing 1,200 
camels, a tight iii^r camel corps of nOO riflos, and thi-**c 
transport escorts for the prottu'tion of transport corps, 
proviiicd hy tlu* Stat«', 

'The '^^'r^ ic«'s of every corps were immediately placed 
at the dispi>sal <if tho Ch)\rrnment of Indiai on the 
oiithrt'ak t>f war. Tlie Viceroy ace(‘ptcd fri>m twelve 
Stat»*s contingents of cavalry, infantry, sappers, and 
transport, bi'sides a camel corps from llikanir. These 
troops did not all land in France, details being detached 
to Fast .Africa, Fgypt, and the Persian Uulf. 

t From among the many Princes and Nobles who 
volunteered for active service, tho Viceroy selected the 
Chiefs of Jodhpur, Hiknnir, Kishongarh, Kutlam, Sa<;hLn, 
Patiala. Sir Pert ah Singh, Regent of J odhpur, the Heir- 
Apparent of Hhopal, and a brotherof tho Maharajaof Cooch 
Behar, together with other Cadet. s of noble families. 
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MEUT-GEN. SIR JAMES WII.LCOCKS, 
K.C.S.I., K.G.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commanding Indian Army Corps. 

tlu*ir jcwolry. Uioii* horses, thoir troops, tls ir 
liv<;s. TIu; Nizajii of 1 lytlorabad, as in IHS."), 
<‘aino forward witJi a of all his lioives and 
sixty laklis of rupees ( l!4()0,t)()()) to na*et the 
expensi's of th(‘ 1st Kyderahad linp<*rial Ser- 
vice Laiieers, niainlaineil by the State, and the 
20tli Deeean Horse, of «^hieli lie is (.’olonc*!. 
Thi' Maharaja of Mysore offered the princely 
i^ift of lifty lakhs of rupees. Tla' Maharaja 
Sediidia contributed a H<'d ( !ross motor ninlm- 
laiice fii'ct and, in combination witli the Ik'^mni 
of IMiopal and other Chiefs, a hospital sliip. All 
this was in addition to lar^e contributions to 
patriotii; funds. Kvery Erinei^ gave aec'ording to 
his resoui-cos. In the Legislative (kaineil an 
Indian member stated the desin; of the jieople 
of India, in addition to the military assistaneci 
afforded, to share in tlu; heavy tinain ial bur- 
df*ns iin]K)sed by the war. 'J'he n*snhition was 
supported by r('[)res(*ntatives of various races 
and creeds, and was carried without a sinyle 
dissentient. The people of India, tin* innumer- 
able millions under the sole control of the 
Government, were equally lavish in their out- 
pourings and their demonstrations f)f loyalty. 
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-Hundreds ot ti'legrams \\(‘re reeei\i'd b\' the 
Viceroy e\'ery day from eommunitii's and 
associations, religious, social and political, «)f 
all classes, castes and cri'eds, and also from 
indivitluals, offei'ing tlu'ir resourci's or asking 
for o|)porl unities to prove their lo\ahy l)\ 
personal s(‘r\ iet‘. 

And trom beytaid the borik'rs the i‘esj)ons(' 
was the sail a*. From the grim Khylx’r, from 
Las l»ela and Ki‘lat. in Hi'lucliistan, from the 
mountain luaghts of (Miitral, promises t)f assist 
anc(‘ and appi'als for enrolment ui'rc' prt'ssed 
upon tiu' (Io\ernment. of India. Th(‘ Frina* 
.Ministt'r of Nepal, the' gii'at (hukha State, 
ottcrt*d tlu‘ army lu‘ t‘onti-ols. The Dalai 
Jjama ot Tibet ollered a thousand of 

lhost‘ biMA'e and kindly naai who, in 1!HH, 
opp(»sed our ad\anc(‘ to IJiasa, with their 
matchlocks and jingalls and bore* us no ill-will 
for (he toll tla'v had to pay. M’he incarnation 
ol A\ alokit(‘s\ ara, who was himsi'lf a fugitiv(‘ 
at Urga. in Mongolia, had sin<*(' sought asylum 
with us from a less mer<*iful foe. Anil now 
in every in 'Tibet, from holy Kailas bs 

the Mansarowar Lake to the “ precipici'- 
encireled " monasteries of the I'kistern Tsang 
1 * 0 , prayers were chanted for the success of 
our arms and for 1 he happiness of t h(‘ souls of all 
victims ol war. 'The monks droni'd them m 
litanies to the sound of di’iims and cvmbals 
and i-onch shells in the dark halls, dimly lit. 
with butter-lamps, under the images of tin* 
impassive Ihiddha. 



JAliott i.- I'rv. 


LT.-GRNERAL H. B. H. WATKIS, C.B. 
Commanding Lahore Division, Indian Army. 
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The King-Emporor’a message* of September 9 
to the Princes and Peoples of his Indian 
Empire, in response to their devoted offers of 
service, sent a thrill of enthusiastic loyalty 
throughout the country. 

Tho King-Emp<»ror’s Mossago was as follows ; — 
'I'o THE Princes and Peoples ok My Indian F'mpire : 

During tho past few weeks tho pcojjles of my whole 
I'^mpiro at homo and Ovorsoas have moved witli one 
?nind and purpose to confront and overthrow an uriparal- 
Itdod assault upon the continuity of civilization and tho 
{)oace of mankind. 

The calamitous conflict is not of my seeking. My 
voice has boon cast throughout on tho side of peace. 
My Ministers earnestly strove to allay tho causes of 
strife and to apjxjaso diflerenoes with whicli my Empire 
was not concernotl. Had J stood aside when in dofiaiico 
of pledges to which my Kingdom was a party tho soil 
of J3clgium was violated and her cities laid desolate, 
wlien llio very life of tho French nation was threatened 
with extinction, I should have sacrifleed my honour and 
given to destruction the liberties of my Empire and of 
mankind. 1 rejoice that every part of tho Empire is 
with mo in this decision. 

I’aramount mgard for treaty faith and tho pledged 
wor<l of rulers an<l peoples is tho common heritage of 
England and of India. 

Ainotig tho many inculents that have marked the 
unanimous uprising of tho populations of iiiy Empire 
in defence of its unity and integrity, nothing has moved 
me inortj than the passionate devotion to my Throne 
<*xpresscd both by my Indian subjects and by the 
Feudatory J*rincos and tho liuling Chiefs of India, ami 
their prodigal ofTers of their lives and their resources 


In the great wave of sentiment that swept 
over the country there is no doubt that many 
who had long imagined themselves hostile 
to the British connexion were carried off their 
feet. The loyalty of the Indian Princes had 
never been questioned ; it was taken for 
granted that the army would be true to their 
salt ; tho agricultural and industrial classes, 
the real bone and marrow of the country, it 
was rightly presumed, would remain stanch 
to the British cause. But there was another 
class, whoso sympathies had long seemed 
estranged, a class from which the Government 
of India might naturally expect embarrassment 
when the Empire was engaged in a life or death 
struggle with a foreign I’ower. 

The most extraordinary thing about the 

in tho cause of Hie Hoalm. Their one- voiced demand 
to be foremost in tho conflict has touched my heart, 
and has inspired to tho highest issues the love and 
devotion which, as I well know, have over link(;d my 
Indian subjects and myself. I recall to mind India’s 
gracious mossago to tho British nation of good-will 
and fellowship, which greeted my return in February, 
1912, after the solemn ceremony of my Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi, and I find in this hour of trial a full 
harvest and a noble fulfilment of the assurance given })y 
you that the destinies of Great Britain and India laro 
indissolubly, linked. 



MOTOR AMBOLANCBS PRBSBNTBD TO THB BRITISH ARMY BY 
HIS HIGHNBSS THB MAHARAJA SCINDIA OF GWALIOR. 
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fi/ttitude of the Indian people during the wnr 
was the suspension of political agitation, in 
Europe the extreme radicals, anti -militarists, 
syndicalists, became patriots in their country’s 
liour of need. In India, too, many of thos<* 
whose whole business had been the fomenting 
of discontent rallied to the defence of the 
Empire. But in our Indian Dependency thc^ 
phenomenon was the more jfcmarkable as 
the antagonism to the British Government 
had its seeds in racial animosity. 

The prophecies of trouble in India during a 
Eiu'opean war were not fulfilled. Germany 
had miscalculated. But it was not Germany 
alone that was at fault in her reading of the 
temper of the Indian people. There was sur- 
prise in England that the clamour of sedition 
should bo stilled at the moment when llu* 
British Empire seemed most vulnerable. 

The truth is the disaffected class had made 
itself articulate out of all proportion to its 
numerical strength and social influence in the 
country. When the call to arms came, the 
millions responded, and the voice of discontent 
was no longer audible in the outburst of 
enthusiastic loyalty. The carping critic of 
Government, the radical Indian doctrinairt*, 
the “ political missionary,” were silenced, dis- 
countenanced or converted. Volunteers from 
the non-military classes asked to bo enrolled in 
ambulance corps and sent to the front. The 
twice-deported Tilak, addressing a meeting at 
Poona, urged them to sink differences and to 
support Government in every possible way. 
“ The presence of English rulers,” lie said, “ was 
desirable, even from the point of view of 
Indian self-interest.” 

It would, of course, bo absurd to pretend 
that the ghost of political agitation had been 
laid by the maladroit exorcism of the Kaiser, 
or that the uncompromising nationalist poli- 
tician will rest content with the prestige that 
military achievement has won for his country- 
men. Greater claims will be advanced. India, 
like Ireland, will always present a diilicult and 
thorny problem of administration, and jast as 
Ireland still has her Sinn Fein extremists, so 
has India still her anarchists and her fanatical 
bomb-tlirowers. 

At the begimiing of the war the Gorman 
can have been nothing more to the masses of 
India than a different kind of white man, a 
sahib of an unknown quantity. No fear of 
menace to their comfort or liberties, no evil 
dream of a universal Kuliur, could have 
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inspired their loyalty, which was quite spon- 
taneous and genuine. But in distilling the 
soul of goodni*ss out of things evil wo must 
recognize our dolit to th(' l\aiH(»r in the rallying 
of numheisof thodisaffectedc^lass to the Throne'. 
11 is ofiieials have carried on the work of recon- 
ciliation. On the deejily religious and sensitive 
soul of India the barbarities of jAiuvaiii 
l(ift an indelible impression. The profaning 
of sacred places is the unforgivable sin. TJit) 
Huns who sh(*ll(Kl the cathedral of liirims 
and dropped bombs on Notre Dana' would 
not bo likely to span^ the mosipie of Delhi or 
the temples of Benares or Tri\'andruin. 

Also it should bo remembered that lauirly 
every educated Indian of the middle-class is, 
through the nature of his circumstances and 
education, a liberal. Militarism and bureau- 
curacy arc^ his bugbears ; the mailcsl fist and 
the Prussian heel symbols of (lehenna. A 
distinguished Bengali politician exprcss<*d the 
feelings of his countrymen when h(‘ said : 
” We eannot expect the saiiu; ])rivilegcs from 
Prussian militarism or look for politioil con- 
cession at the hands of the hooligans ef J’ots- 
dam. HeiKiO our abhorrence of any procc'dure 
which, by embarrassing the ‘ Government as 
by law ostablislied,’ may weaken Uk? links that 
hind us to the Empire.” The attitudi^ of India 
at tho beginning of the war was ov^cn more 
eloquently expressed by M.alaviya, in hi- 
speech in tho ViciToy’s Legislative Council. 

“ India recognises her duty at this present 
moment,” he said, “and. tlod w'illing, will 
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manfully discharge that duty, that no Hacrifice 
of men or money will be grudgcnl in order that 
the British arms should triumph, in order that 
the 8uce(‘ss of the British arms should establish 
the triumph of right over might, of civilization 
over the military barbarism of (Germany, of 
ord(*rod freedom over military slav(Ty.'' 

Tlu^ arrival of th(^ Indian Corps at ISIarsc'ilh^s 
was a landmark in history. No episode in 
this extraordinary war was more remarkable 
or, for Britons, more inspiring than the presenct* 
of India, n troops on the (Continent of Kurof.o. 
"^ro Jndia, the ev<‘nt was, if possible, of even 
gnniter significance. The march of her soi^s 
tlirough th(^ streets of Marseille.s was a kind 
of initiation. A phantom had becai laid that 
shadowed litT jm'stige. Invisible barriers ha«i 
luHMi brokt'n down. New vistas f)f honour w«‘re 
opeiu'd out before lu'r. 

'I’hat hot Se 2 .)tember morning when tlie 
inti‘rminablo line of transports was seen tlirough 
teh'scopcs at dawn (*reepmg along by tlo 
Chateau d’lf and the Islands of I’omique and 
Katonneau, will long be remembered in ^bu- 
seilU's. No more romantic landing can have 
been witnessed by tht' old sea-city in all its 
varied past. Daily for a coiqde of months the 
streets had echoed to the tread of a medley of 
ract's — Zouaves and Turcos from Algeria, white- 
turbamied swarthy Moors from Morocco, coal- 
black iu‘gr(H's from Senegal, and a score < £ 
dilTerent units from the South of France, but 
the welcome the I^larseillais gave the Indians 
transcended all other demonstrations in spor- 
taneity and warmth. 


Throughout the forenoon while the troops 
were landing excitement had been steadily 
rising in the city, and the dispatching of the 
British and Indian soldiers through the streets 
in the afternoon en route to their (;amps was a 
signal for the whole of Marseilles to turn out 
en fete. From the ( -annebiere to the Prado the 
gaily-dressed streets were packed with a seething 
mass of humanity. 

First came a detachment of Sikhs, for th(r 
greater part head and shoulders above the 
spectators. They received the jdaudits of the 
crowed w'ith the imperturbable smiling com- 
jiosuro of the Oriental. The police guarding the 
road w^ero swept aside, the ranks were rushed, 
men and women shook the so[)oys by the hand, 
and young girls sho weired flow^ers upon them, 
pinning roses in their tunics and in their turbans, 
'rricolours w’cre distributed with prodigal 
favour, old ladies with bitter memories of ’70 
pressed forward the better to admire these 
handsome, bearded mcai, and it w'oiild be difli- 
cult to conjure up anything more touching than 
the sight of those frail w^mien patting the 
bronzed giants on the back and calling down 
blessings on th(*ir heads. 

So it proceeded for hours. The troops tiled 
ptust to the cric's of “F/rc V Anfjleterre ! ’* “ Viroit 
les Hindous ! ” When the (lurkhas came along 
marching to the time of the “ Marseillaise ” 
played on the pipes, the crowfl gave the troo[)s 
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the pavement and stood in the cobbled streets, 
cheering. Mon, moimtain Imttery mules, 
oflicers on tlunr chargers, marclu'd along under 
the very awnings of tlie cafe /crmssrw, while tlie 
spectators stood on chairs and tables waving 
hats, sticks and handkerchiefs, and cryirjg 
“ Vive V Amjhiene ! '" “ Vu’cni les Indieintf'' 

“ Vivent les Hindous ! ” 

When it was dusk and the lost troops liad 
gone by, the crowd followed them to their 
camps at St. Marcel and La 13arrassc and 
Borely, and watched them cook their evening 
meal while the camp fires twinkled in the dark, 
and the smc'll of wood smoke rose in the air. 
Tt was a historic camp this, pitched by the men 
of Ind on the soil of Franco between tho land- 
locked harbour and the stately garden of tho 
Borely. 

A month later tho Indian Cavalry Division 
arrived. The incroasing vohune of support 
was more than physical ; c^very strange 
unit wiUH a separate refutation of BcTiihardi’s 
“biologically just “ war. If the war we were 
waging had not been as just as the constitution 
of our Empire, Sikhs, Curkhas, Rajputs, 
Jats, Pathans and Punjabi Musulmans would 
not have beini fighting our buttles in France. 
No wonder the Berlin professors counted on 
disliarmony in so coinpl(‘X an organism as 
ours, of such subtly individualiz'd ])arts. Our 
Empire in the East is a piec<‘ of creativi^ work of 
which Kidlur has not the seen't. 
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The sight of the troopships in tlv' Qijai 
d'An'Ug, soiiK^ of tlu'tn prizes of war converted 
to our purpose's of transport, brought homi' to 
us once mor(' th«‘ significance of our command 
of the sea. For ovf'r a century India has bec'n 
to us another base from which w(5 hav(< been 
able to pour troo|)S on distant shores when 
eiiergeney dictated. Earlii'r European up- 
h'Mivals had entailed the si'iiding out of expedi- 
t fuiary forces from our Indian Army, though 
this was tlu'. first oeeasion on which they landed 
on Eurojiean soil. 

After the disi'inbareat ion of the first two 
Divisions at Marsi'ilh's little^ was la^ard of the 
Indian contingent during tlu' next month, 
'riie lU'ed of acclimatization, the delay in the 
])ro\ision of suitably-warm clothing, the sorry 
condition of tlu'ir horses after the sea voyage, 
held Ihi'in long in resi'rve. 'J’lu^ continued 
silence and mystery about their movements 
may well havci led the (Jermans in the firing 
line to believe them a myth, or to think that 
they had been si'nt over, as oru? of their journals 
suggested, for merely spectacula use's —an 
illusiem which was afti'rwards rude'ly dispe'lled. 
In England the m3^sf ifie*ation was incri'ased in 
the last wc'ek of October by the appearance 
of the Indian Mountain Batteries in the New 
Forest, which drew crowds of motorists and 
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pedestrians to their eaiiip. The throng of 
sightset'rs disgorgod from the ears and cal s 
gave tlio se(Mu* the appearanei* of l)er]>y Day. 
'I'lu! impression they took aNNay uitli them was 
of a lint? and w iry-looking crowd, It'an and luird, 
and having a noticeably older air than tlu* men 
of an ordinary Itritish n'giment. The tak»s of 
prtjwess that ))ogan to pour in from France did 
not surprise anyone. 

'Plu' rt'atlt'r who wislics to sift fact from 
fietitm ^\ill do well (o n'lnember that no .story 
that was enrrt nt b<*fta’e tlu‘ end of October, 
when th(‘ Indian troops wt'n‘ first engaged, lias 
any fonndalitin. 'Phe story of tlu' (liirkhas who 
st<>k' through the eiu'my’s lines and blew up tlu; 
powder magazine is a fabrication. The eight 
(Jerman sentries wh(4 gave up the ghost on a 
still night to eight sti‘althy Gurkhas with no 
mow? j>j*ot<‘st than a rattk' in the throat ; that 


wavo of Prussian (Guards which w'as only 
checked by Nepalese knives and Sikh bayonets 
may live in romance, but not in history. 

Htaigali ** Lancers do not dismount in hordes 
tif twenty thousand strong and charge the 
enemy with their spears. The Gurkha does not 
Ihng his knife like a boomerang. And there 
is no inhibition against his drawing it for 
peaceful purpos(?s. It will cut wood at a pinch 
and potatoes, and may be honourably nn- 
sheath(‘d w ithout draw ing blood. So the story 
of the ladies of Marseilles who offered their 
finger tips with Roman fortitude to make good 
this sacrificial rite must go with the rest. 

The tale of the Gurldias’ murderous knives, 
which whistled through the air as the Gormans 
ros(‘ from their cover, seemed at first a palpable 
“ invention,” but the story may have its origin 
in honest misconception. The Sikh wears an 
iron quoit on his turban — it is ono of the five 
badges presented by his Guru — and though 
now only a symbol it was once a formidable 
weapon. The significamje of the quoit may 
h wo been explained with other strange Eastern 
lore, and the story evolved in some tired brain 
in which images of quoit and kukri, Sikhs and 
Gurkhas, post and present, danced confusedly 
together. 

Most of the tales of Sikh and Gurkha prowe.s.s 
wore abroad before tin; Indian troops wc'n' 
engaged at all, but the true soldierly qualities 
of thc.se men are too well known to suffer 
through such fantastic advertisement. 

'J'ho tall, bearded Siklis, the sturdy, compact, 
little Gurkha, with liis Mongol face and hi.s 
look of terrier- like tenacity, seem to have 
capturt'd the public imagination. Ono heard 
little of the other Indian troops, amongst whom 
were, to bo found the same high qualities. The 
Pathan in particular is a fine figure-head. Takt' 
the trans-fronti(‘r tribesman. Man to man in 
open country, on the liillside or in forest the 
German with his two or three yc'ars’ training 
on paratle grounds or in manoeuvres can be no 
match for him. These men are cradled in w^ar. 
'fribal vendettas are the breatli of life to them. 
^I'lie young Afridi has beiai the mark for a 
bullet from his infancy. Ht; will glide through 
the enemy’s lines on a dark night, without a 
quickening of the pulse, and lie up like a hare 
in its form while the lead splashes against th<‘ 
rock by his side. He knows nothing of mass 
tactics. His every move is instinctive, in- 
dividual. The ris-frontier Pathan, w ho sulTei's 
from protection, being answerable to the penal 
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code, is almost as good a man. Security, tlio 
magistrate, and the police may have takc^n 
somotlung off the fine edge of his daring. Still, 
a fat Prussian the other side of a nullah would 
have small chance against him. 

Then there is tlie Rajput, wlio with his straw- 
fire elan and unexampled traditions of chivalry 
is probably as good a man on a horse as any in 
the world, and whoso coui*ago glows in the 
pages of Indian history. 

The Dogra, the Baluchi, the Mahratta, the 
Jat, the Punjabi Musulinan — all conic of a 
liard -bitten fighting stock ; nerves are not in 
their compositions. A British trooper, who had 
scon the Indians in the trenches during tludr 
baptism of shrapnel fire, said ; 

“ Thoy did not seem to mind. They poked 
their heads out when a sliell went by and stan d 
at tlio hole it riuuU^ as if it had boon a firework.’* 

That is exactly what one might expect. 
1 ndians love a tovmshay a museum, a little magic, 
an entertainment. But it must bo remembered 
that luitil this war the artillery had always 
been on our. side. Those strange su])ernatural 
forces which the Sahibs could command had 
been their allies. Thoy could count on the 
Olympians, 


No one has over questioned the courage of 
the Indian troops. In fighting with naked 
steel and lead they are “ lords of thomsolvos.” 
One hius oil ways counti'd on them in a cavalry 
charge, or a bayonet rush on foot, or in holding 
a [losition against rifle fire. But whore the 
infiTiinl . machinery comes in it might well bo 
anot her matter. To lie up in a trench alb day 
uiul(‘r heavy shrapnel fire directed by an 
at*roplaue with a sixth sens(‘ is no part of their 
tradition. 'J’hey like to stalk their man and 
shoot him. Ihit in this war, mines, biwhed- 
wire entanglements, shells, si(‘ge guns, mitrail- 
leuses, all the machinery of the “ higlua* eiviliza 
tion,” were most' palpable phenomena on the 
otluM* sid(‘. The* miracles might s(*em to b(‘ 
against them. 

“Sahib, why did you not teach us tbes(' 
things ? ” a sc'poy said reproachfully to his 
British olliec'r, uneonseirius that the sana' 
wizardry was being brought into play by his 
own Sahibs against the enemy. 

Yet, with British oflieers whom they knew' 
and who kniwv tlu'in to lead them and to luMirten 
th(*m, they did not flinch when thi' pararhute 
flares eanu' rocketing over their trenches* and 
the air was rent witli flu* voii’e of a thousand 
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devils, and the mitrailleiises poured in their 
deadly fire as if it were day. The Indians 
who gave themselves to our cause did so at a 
greater sacrifice than our own, for the meaning 
of the struggle did not touch them as nearly as 
it did us. To them the German was merely a 
savage with diabolical inspirations, a merely 
physical menace. The gospel of Treitschke did 
not trouble thfur philosophy. Honour — per- 
sonal, communal and national — was the only 
reward they looked for. The first advance of 
the Indians under machine-gun fire was a new 
spiritual triumph iov llic Kast. 

From MarwulU's tlie Indian contingent went 
to Orleans. Tlu're was a long period of waiting 
between their arrival there ajid their entrain- 
ment for tlie front. The delay must have been 
especially trying to troops who were anxious to 
prr)ve themselves in sucli entirely now condi- 



ONE OF GARDNER’S HORSE: 
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tions of warfare. India knew that her anciei t 
chivalry was a household word in Europe, but 
there were still untried fields to conquer ; oth< r 
kinds of nerve, resource, and coolness were 
called for if she were to carry on unbroken her 
military traditions into the scientific battle- 
fields of the twentieth century. No one knew 
the temper of his troops better than their 
General, and it was a stirring appeal that he 
issued to thorn in the order of the day, 
October 10.* 

There was still another fortnight to pass 
before the Indians were to hear the sound of 
the guns. In the meantime the ancient city 
of Orleans was invested with a now romancr. 
The ance'stors of the Rajputs who filed under 
the statue of Joan of Arc hf*ld the same tradi- 
tions of chix alrous womanhood as the Maid of 
firleans. The women of Chitore fought beside 
their husbands, or, when all was lost, jmssed 
into an undc^rground se])ulchre of flame pre- 
pared for their ashes. The? Jodhpur Lancers 
rode through th(5 Place du Martroi like men 
conscious of a past. Mon* than any ra^^e the 
Rajput loves distinction. And they cling to 

• Sol(lior>< of lli(* Tndiu'i Army Corps, 

Wo Imve iill roml with prido tho gracious nio^sngo of 
Ids Majesty the King-Kniporor to his troops from hidia. 

On tho (5 VO of going into tho field to join our Ihitish 
coinrados, who havo covoied themselves with glory in 
this great war, it is our firm resolve to prove ourselves 
worthy of the honour which has been coiiferrcil on us as 
lopresentntivcs of tho Army of Tndin. 

In a few days wo ‘^hall be fighting us has never been 
our good fortune to figlit bi foro and against enemies 
who have a long history. 

But is their liistory as long as yours ? You are the 
descendants of men who have been ndghty rulers and 
great warriors for many eoniurioa. You will never 
forget this. You will recall tho glories of your race. 
Hindu and Mahomedan will be fighting side by side with 
British soldioiv and our gallant French Allies. You will 
be helping to make history. You will be tho first Indian 
soldiers of tho King-Kmperor who will have tho honour 
of showing in Europe that tho sons of India have lost 
none of their ancient martial instincts and are wortliy of 
the confidence reposed in them. 

In battle you will remember ihat your religions enjoin 
on you that to give your life doing your iluty is your 
highest row'ard. 

-'rho eyes of your co-religioaists and your fellow- 
countrymen are on you. From tho Himalayan Moun- 
tains, tho banks tif tho Ganges and Indus, and tho plains 
of Hindustan, they are eagerly waiting for the news of 
how their brethren conduct themselves wlion they moot 
tho foe. From mosques and temples their prayers are 
ascending to tho God of all, and you will answer their 
hopes by the' proofs o£ your valour. 

You will fight for your King-Emperor and your faith, 
so that history will record the doings of Indians sons and 
your children will proudly toll of the deeds of their 
fathers. 

JAMES WILLCOCKS, 

Lieut. -General 

Commg. Indian Army Corps. 
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A boast of heraldry that ennobles the poorest ; 
for every true Rajput is in some disj^ant col- 
lateral way the kin of the Maharana and can 
lay claim to immixed blood for close on two 
thoiisand years. Tod, their devoted chronicler, 
treicos their armorial bearings to a date before 
Troy, and believes that the ancestors of 
Udaipur carried their Palladium into the field 
against Alexander. “ There is not a village,” 
he says, “ that htus not htxd its Thormopyla?, 
and scarcely a city that has not produced its 
Leonidas.” 

The first four Indian Princes to land on the 
soil of France were Raj puts, all, curiously enough, 
of the Rathoro stock, of the bluest blood in 
India. These wore the Maharajas of Jodhpur, 
Ibkanir, Kishengarh and Sir Pertab Singh of 
Idar. Next came the young Maharaja of Tdar, 
the adopted scai of Sir Pertab Singh, who 
abdicated to become Regent of ,)odh})ur. Sir 
Pertab is one of the most famous of living 
Indian s()ldier.s, and has rendered conspicuous 
service to the Brit is! i Oown. He served on 
the staff of the Generals commanding both in 
tlie Mohmund Expedition of 1807 and in the 
Tlrah Ca-mpaign of 1898. In 1900 he went 
with the British force to China in command 
of the Jodhpur Lancc'rs. Few would liave 
recognized in that short, well-built soldierly 
veteran in khaki the brilliant and spectacular 
figure who led the Imperial St?rvice Corps at 
Delhi and rode in the Jubilee procession of 
Queen Victoria, and in the Coronation proces- 
sions of King Edward and King George. Sir 
Pertab was over seventy, probably the oldest 
man in the field, and he cam© to Europe with 
the avowed intention of dying a soldier’s death. 
” To die in battle is not to die,” he said, and 
the old Rajput spirit would not be denied — 
the spirit in which his ancestors put on their 
saffron robe.s, the national sign of comfxit d 
Voutrance, and charged into Ala-ud-Din’s host 
and fell as they clove a path through the foe. 
His brother’s grandson, the Maharaja Soomair 
Singh of Jodhpur, and his daughter’s son, 
Kanwar Prithi Singh of Bera, came with him, 
and three of his nephews and several noblemen 
m his regiment. The Maharaja of Kishengarh 
also joined his kinsman, and many officers 
had Indians of high birth in the ranks, as 
syces, or grooms, and personal servants, a.s it 
was impossible for thorn to go in any other 
capacity. 

The young Maharaja of Jodhpiu*, a boy of 
seventeen, brought with him his Lancers, the 
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famous Sardar Rissala, lithe men and ki*cn, 
great liorscmcn, crpially ciruacnt with sword 
and lanct'. Tlic.se were the first Imperial Ser- 
vice Corps to land in Europe. '^Phe Patiala 
Lancers and Jiud Infantry wt're di^tached for 
East Africa; th(» Bikanir (Vimi*! (\»rps fur 
Egypt, where) their high mettle was soon put to 
the test in an engagement in which they were 
attacked by superior forces ami drove the 
enemy off. 

The Jodhpur eoutingeni were billet c^d in a 
seigneurial chateau on the hanks of the Loire. 
It may be imagined liow the Lancers exentising 
in the park attracted the bourgeois from the 
city. Through all these weeks Orleans was a, 
strange mixture of East and West. Tlie, 
countTy people, dres.scd in black, would he 
making their way to the Cath()dral, there to 
pray for the safety of their kinsmrMi at the front, 
or loitering at the street cijrm rs talking over the 
latest news, when suddenly into the midst of all 
the.so would emerge from a side street with all 
the sudden Indian irrelevancy of ti dnsim, an 
Indian forage cart, driven by an imperturbably 
smiling Asiatic, his little mules, all befringed 
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imd iron-yoked, leaning iK'jivily against «'aeli 
oilier as if for ('onifurl or siipjiort in this stranp* 
land. Xoxt a flock of sheep and lu*ar(h‘d hhint- 
fae(‘d ^oats ]iasses down flie honlovard, ilriveii 
]»y Ihinjahi Musnlinans, wlio to rin^ them 
round sah'ly are almost as numerous as th<*ir 
eharj^e. Oia* of them lari'ies a lamb born in 
the train. iXnother calls out instinetiv(*ly in liis 
own langua<;<' to an old market woman, who is 
in damper of b(*in^ run o\ er by an Tridore trans- 
port \\agoii, Ihtffii/ii, Buildhi, nikal j<io'' 
(old woman ! old woman ! get out of tlie way). 
Ni^xt a Vathan sowar eante*rs by on a country- 
bred, and the tralliekers look up and admire his 
loose and easy .‘s»‘at, wmidering ]^<‘rhaps what is 
the significance of the smart kuhi on his turban 
an(#l thinking him a ]mnee. A regiment of 
l)t»gi*as i'omes along, tine upstanding men, not 
unlike tlu' Pathan in iVatun'. They, too, ])ass 
mi, \Wule tho Place continues its business of 
buying and soiling —but always with apprecia- 


tive eomiiK'nts, “ hhi roUd qui fcrnnf danscr le 
or “ lis s(»d jolimrnt solidcs tout de 

/ar//ie.” 

'riirough a gateway visible from the next 
street there is an Indian bakery, two long rows 
of domed mud kilns — lepai-rd, as they call it in 
the Kast, or plastered with mud, but without 
the concomitant of cowdnng, which to the 
Indian mind is needful for cleanliness. Theri' 
are a score of them on either side, each with its 
turbaned cook tending the ash fu’e. Tliese men 
carry their atmosphere with them. There is 
nothing in that yard hooded with fog to remind 
one that one is not at Jullundiir still on a thick 
November morning. The native soldiers did 
not frequent the city as a rule unless they 
were marching through, so the cUoyenne had to 
bestow her offerings on the humbler camp- 
followers. The daughter of the concierge 
would run out into the street and pin her tri- 
colour to the coat of a Musulinan driver. The 
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blanch isseuse would hold out a oipaivttt' ba.sh- 
fully to a Sikh farrier, who is forbiddt'u by all 
the laws «)f his (Jurus lo smoke. Her ehild, 
perhaps, would bo lioiioiiri'd by a joy ride in tla* 
mule transport wagon as far as tlu* (*orner t>f 
the street. 

By no means all tla* Indian troops w hieh left 
Karacdii and Bombay landi‘d in Franet'. Many 
were stah to Fast Afriea. Then 'rurkey's 
appearanet' in t la' !-trii^^le, as the \ aa'illatin^:: 
du])e of (h'rmany in h<‘i' (‘fforts to <*nt off onr 
eommunieat ion with tla* h^ast, made it neee.s- 
sary to divert others to tht' Suez Fanal, the 
Persian (hilf, and the Bed Sea. 

Nothing diu’ing the' war ilhi.strated tlie 
devotion of oiu* Indian subjects to tht‘ (Vown 
more tlian thc' detaehment of the* Moslem 
eh'inent from (h'rman intrigue. When 'Purkt'N 
entered on the sec'iu' our eiu'inies expected a 
pa.n-Tslami(‘ uplu'aval and a di'inonstrat ion in 
force against tla' Allies. 'They pieture<l a 
Mahomc'dan rising in Northern India in 
which the .h'had would Ik* jin'aelu'd in all tlu' 
mosepa's from (.’awnpori' to Pi'shawur, and a 
fanatieal army of tlu' faithful would pn'ss ovi'i* 
the front i('r carrying the' torch through tin* 
tribal eountri(*s into Persia and .Afglianistan. 
Fmissaries from 'rurkey. they belk'ved, liad 


;P2ii 

already prepan'd tla^ field for tiu' c(nit1agration, 
and lying notices about the Holy War wt'ie 
hoi.sted on placards in front of the Indians’ 
tn'iiches or dropped liarmh'ssly from aerojilanes 
among tlu' British troops. 'Plu' n‘sp(aise of 
Islam must haxe bt'cn a biiti'i* draught for 
(h'rman Jispirations. In t'Nory mostpie in 
India, prayers wi're offered for tla* success of 
British arms. 'TIu' King of Afghanistan pi’o- 
claina'd his neutrality. 'Tla* frontier tribes 
remaiiK'd (|uiet. 'The Moslem politi(*al associa- 
tions denounced 'rurk<'\ ’s unla)ly alhanct*. 
Mahomedan journals, w hieh in tina's of |,eace 
had been na)st bitti'r in tht'ir attacks u|)o?i th(' 
administration, nrgc'd their communitas to 
rc'tnain loyal to tla' Piown. Tla' Sla'ikh-nl- 
Islam of Fgypt and t la* k'ading I’lema appc'ah'd 
to all Fgyptian Mosli'in.'^ t«> be calm and peaceful. 

In Fgypt. too, our Mosh'in soldit'rs wcic' 
grc'c'tc'd by tla'ir co-n*ligionists, and sat chattii g 
with thi' whitt'-bearded mullahs on tla' stt*| s 
of tiu' mosfjiu's as if it wen' the most natural 
thing in tla* world that tla'\ should he called 
out of th(' h]ast to tight against tla' 'Turk. 

Two years before' tla' most sanguira' prcjpla't 
of our Impc'rial unit\ (‘ould not have' belic'Ncd 
t la*st* things possible'. W he'U Italy’s suzerainty 
was recogni/e'd in 'I'ripoli, w la'ii the' se'at of 
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INDIAN TROOPS MAKCHINC; TO CAMP. 


Oh? ('"jilijilmto was l.lin'atiMUHl l)y tlu) Uulkiin 
Slalc^^, a llaiiK^ of n'soiitnu’iit at tht^ invasion of 
'l'nrki*y and at. tho supposi'd syinj)atliy of 
lOnj^land with th(' n^t^ressors sproaii ovor IMoslein 
India. 'Tho w ist'lioads undci’stijod tho nooossity 
of P^n^land’s dotaohinont in tho sli’U^glos of tho 
Turkisli lumpin', l)nt youn^ blood was m>t so 
cool, and oiir nondiitorforonct' was rosontc'd 
as if it had boon an tvxpn'ssion of aotivo hos- 
tility. 'Thouj^h tho inovoinont. was anti- 
Hritish, and illo^ioally so, wi^ cannot altop'thor 
withhold our syinpatliy, as tho human natun' 
that prompt t'd it is (’loar and intt‘lligiblt‘ - 
tl)o instinct of tho man who is struck wantonly 
to hit bjiok. if not at tho actual aggressor, at tho 
man nearest liim. 

'Pho rally of IMt^sltau India to tho llritisli 
Thnaa^ wlion wo ac*tually c'ngagod in hostilities 
against tho Turks only two yoars aftor this 
<*risis might well surpriso* tho wdro-pullors in 
Dorlin. Tho same field hospital which was 


s(‘nt to 'rurkoy during tho Ihilkan War was 
of'forod by tho IMosloms of Delhi for tho Indian 
pod it ion ary J^'oroo in Franco. Politicians 
who bittta-ly attacked tla' llaj when it was in 
no dangt'i* hurrii’d to its sup])ort wluai it was 
assailed and in tho tliroos of a life aral death 
struggle. 'Phoro is lu'allh in siu*h champion- 
ship and seeds of gri'at hope of a generous 
understanding in tho future. 

'Pile b(‘st Indian Moslem opinion lost no time 
in ranging itself. '.Ph(‘ Nizam of Hydi'rabad 
issiK'd a manitesto in w hich ho im[)ress('d upon 
all Malionu'dans that it was th(*ir bouiak'n duty 
to adhere firmly to their old and tried loyalty 
to the British Covernmtait. 

“ 1 repeat and reiterate,” ho sai<l, “ tliat in 
the crisis before us Mahomeilan inhabitants of 
liulia, especially subjt'cts of this State, should, 
if they care for their own w t‘lfaro and [irosperity, 
remain firm and w holehearti'd in their loyalty 
aiul obeilionce, and swerve not a hair's breadth 
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from their devotion to the British Government, 
whose eaiise T am convinced is just and right. 
They should keep tlie sacred tie which binds a 
subject people to their rulers and in no ease 
allow themselves to bo beguiled by the wiles of 
anyone into a course of open or secret sedition 
against the British Government.” 

The Beginn of Bhopal struck the true note 
of Mahomedan loyalty when she declariHl in 
oj»en durbar before her people that she would 
always remain loyal to the traditions which 
exist between the l^hopal State and t he British 
Government, seeing that these traditions were 
binding on her not only as a ruling chic'f under 
the ])rotection of the British Government, but 
also as a diseij)le of 1‘^lain, which enjoins \ipon 
all its followers the sanctity of a jironiist*. 

Two resolutions passed by the All -India. 
Moslem League voiced tlu' gcaioral feeling of 
Mahomedans in India : 

Firstly, “that the Gouncil of the All-India 
Moslem League gives expression once more to 
the (h'e[)-rootcd loyjdty and sincere^ devotion of 
Musulmans of India to th(' British ('rown and 
assuH's his Fxcc'llenoy th(* Vicc'roy that partici- 
[)atiou of Turkey in the pi(‘s('nt war do(‘s not 
and cannot, affect that loyalty in the least 
degree, and the Gouncil is c^onfidcait that no 
Musulman in India will swerve* a hair's breadth 
from his paramount duty to his Soven'ign.” 

Secondly, “that tla; Council of th(‘ All-India 
Moslem Leagin' ex])resses its deep gratitude to 
thc! British (Jov<‘rnment for the assuran<*es 
given to its Muslim subji’cts as to the immunity 
of the Holy Places of Islam in Arabia, and otln'r 
places from at t ack or molestat ion and for obtain- 
ing sinular assurances from its Allies.” 

Res|)orjsihl(* Indian Moslen s realiz< d as a 
rule th(* nature of the intngue into which 
the ^’oung 'I'urUs had been drawn. They 
also rccogniz('d that 'J'urkey was divirlod. 
'J'h(‘ specious call of a “Holy War” waged 
under an intkh'l standard did not dertcive 
them, and they had no mind to he dragg«Ml into 
tlu^ artma on the* heels of Germany, 'riie Aga 
Khan sent messages to his millions of adherents 
spread ov('r India, the Persian Gulf, the Indian 
Bord(*rland, Burma, the Straits Settlements, 
and throughout Africa directing them to |)lace 
themselves and their resources at tla^ di:^posaI 
of the local British authorities, and to be 
prepared for any duty that might be assigned 
to thcfu. In a speech deliven*d in ],»ondon, ho 
expresscfl his conviction that Germany was the 
most dangerous enemy of Turkey and otluT 


Moslem countries, as she was the Power most 
anxious to cuiter by “ peaceful penetration ” 
A.sin Minor and Sout laan Persia. , She had beem 
passing for years, ho said, as a sort of protector 
of Islam — though Heaven forbid that they 
shouhl have such an immoral protector. 
Happily, so far as the Moslem subjects of th(' 
King were concerned, these (‘fforts were abso- 
Iuti‘ly futile. They would never brc'ak dow'ii 
the strong wall of their loyally, which was 
bast'd on the consciousness that tlu'ir dt'arest 
intt'ri'sts, rc'ligious as well as civil, wi'rt' guaran- 
tet'd to them by British rule mon' st'curely than 
they could be by any other dominion. “All 
Indians know,” ho concluded, “ that if Britain 
was over weakt'ncd, India's aspirations, India’s 
whole futiin*, would go to pii'tM's.” 

W'htai tht' last day of the* Moharram had 
passed (juielly in tiu' bazaars (►f India Moslem 
trt)ops had been engagt'd against Turks and 
Bt'duins in Kgypt and t he Persian Gulf. 

'Phe first Indian troops to Ix' I'ligaged through 
'Furkey’s a.dventuro in the' war wtTo the 
Bikanir Canu'l (.\)r[)s, lm))ei’ial Service troo[)s, 
w'h<» had already st'iai ser\ ice in Ghina and 
Somaliland. On Novi'iubt'r 20 (^iptain GlK)pt^ 
and liieutc'nant MohaiuuK'd Anis with twenty 
of the ct)rps wt't'o patrolling hotwccTi Bir-(‘l-Nuss 
and Katia to tlie east of thcGanal. 'Fhey wt'i'e 
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INDIAN MUl.K CART IN HRANCK. 


M< lacked ihrcc tiiia's. d’lic first two alta<*k'; 'I’lu* wide spliere over which iorc'cs of the 

w(‘n‘ repulsed easily. Ou the third oe<*asion Indian Army were operatinj; at this li)ue 

they were attaekod liea\ ily on both Hanks is rrali/.ahh' hy the I'ael that an enjiauement. 

hy a lar^e Ixxly of liorsemen. Captain Chopi* was fought in Sonudihmd on lla* same day 

refin’d, dismounting his men, who fired as as (lie action of the liikanir Camel Corps on 

opportunity otTered, wliih* the eneni\ were tlu* east of the Sue/, Canal, and this was to he 

lirin^ from horsehaek. Lieutenant .Mohammed followed np almost immediati’ly hy tlie news 

.\nis was shot during t his peiiod. hut oin'oftla' of a suee(‘ss in 'I'urkish .\ral)ia. .\t the same 

liikanir men took him up and carried iiim time Indian troops w(*re ^arrisoninu; h’ast 

heliind him on his camel. Cnhappily. hot h were Africa and ports on the Red Sea. 

shot. ( 'aptain ('hope sueeiM'ded in uett in,e hack 'Phe full narrative of the sulisidiary eam- 

to his supports, after hi-atin^ •»tf the i*nemy, paigns fought hy tlie Indian Army in the 

with the loss of Lieutenant .\nis, Suhadar neijihbourhood of tlie Ihrsian (iulf, the Sue/ 

.\hdu Khan, twelve men killed, and three men Canal, the Hi’d Sea, and in Last .\friea will 

wounded. prov'ide material for other ehapters. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY IN THE 
TRENCHES. 
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Sow Sedition — Lord FonKRTs in France — H is Visit to the Indians -His Death Coed 
Weather -Hardships ok the Indians- Food Froheems Hospitae Oroanization Heav> 
KioHTiNii at Festdhert Cav^aery in the 'rRENCHEs - Sappers and Miners (Jerman Hecoe- 
mtion of Indian 1‘kovvess -'I’hk Oahhwaeis -The Kino at Boheoone -Visit to the Indian 
liospITAE - InsI-ECTION OK THE 'PrOOPS FaST AND WesT : A NeW FhaSE. 


T HFi l/ilioD' Division arrived in ils 
eoneont ration area in rear of the 
2rid (’orps on October HI and 20. 
On tile 22nd two battalions wiTe 
ordered to proeei'd to Wnlver^hem in siifiport 
oi t 1m* ( 'avalry ( ’orj)H. 

'Tile MeiTiit Division arrivi'd shortly after- 
\>ards and took np the liiw of the 2nd Army 
< 'orps, operating on IIm* front from (Jivenehy, 
Wfst of Nenve ChapelK*. to ('hampigny. The 
Lidiore Division on the left strotehed from 
<'hiMM|)i^ny northward to a point <‘ast of 
Fstaires. 

I'wo an<l a half hattalions of tJiese lirijLfadi*.-: 
wrrr returned to the 2nd Ciaps when thr 
Fer«)/epore Brigade joined the Indian Corps 
after its sii[)j)ort of the Cavalry further north. 

Phe Secunderabad Cavalry Brigiule arrived 
in the area during Xovember 1 and 2, and th<‘ 
.)odh|)ur Lancers came about the siune time, 
d'hes * wert' all temporarily attached to the 
Indian Corps. 

'Phe Indian contineent was commanded by 
( Jeiieral Sirdaines Willcoeks, K.( K.C.M.fJ., 
D.S.O., whoso knowledge of the Indian Army 
and distinguished record in frontier campaigns 


rendered him sivoially fit for the <‘ommand. 
Few living soldiers uiaierstood the' .s(‘poy 
l)ett(*r; and it is perhaps no exaggeration to 
say that t‘vi*ry Indian oIUcit srrving in the 
Fore<‘ was known to him personally. 

From ()<*tol)(‘r 2r> the Lahon* Division, 

omitting th(‘ two hattalions w hich wen* support- 
ing tin* Cavalry, were heavily engaged in 
assisting the 7th Brigade of the 2iid Corps 
in fighting round .\eiive Chapelle. 'Phe lira* 
held by tht* halian Corps was subjected tn 
constant bombai'diia*nt by tin* en(*my's heavy 
artillery, followed up by infantry attacks. 

()etob(*r 2S will lx* a day memorable in the 
annals of tlie Indian .\rmv. It wris the lirsi 
occasion on which tia* Indian ti’oops w«*i(* erdir d 
iip»»n t(» show their na*ttl«* (a» For’opean soil. 
'Phey wen* rcfjuin'd to tjd<(* jrart in an olfereive 
against a .strong position held by a for*ei* <if the 
n*giilar army of the gieate.st military Fow«*r 
in Fiirope. 'I'hey n*spoialed spletalidly. 'Pla* 
objeetive was tia* village of .\eove Chapelle. a 
jrosition of gn*at tactical impoi*taia‘e. Oui* 
treia'hes hen* pre.sented sona*tliing of a salienl 
and could he «*ntilad( d. 'I’la* Sealbrths had 
been partic-ularly expo.sed aral lard lost la*av ily. 
33, ‘I 
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HIS HIGHNFSS 

THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 


It was noccBsary to tako tlie villago and 
strai'Klden iii) tlio lino. Tho task of storming 
it was assij^nod to tho 47tli Sikhs» tlio 9th 
lihopal Infantry, two comf>Hnies of tho lini 
H()ml)ay Sappers and Mimrs, in conjuii(*ti< n 
witli tlio 7th British liri^ado. Tlu^so troops 


stormed the village, advancing under heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire ; cleared it and 
occupied it. Sir John French, in hi.s dispatch 
of November 20, made special mention of this 
action and the gallant conduct of the Indian 
troops, who distinguished themselves in the 
attack. 

It will be remembered that on November 4 
the Press Bureau issiu'd a communique stating 
that tho Indian troops liad commenct‘d to tako 
their part in the oiierations of tlio British 
Kxpeditionary Force. This was tho first 
oflieiar reference to the contingent since the 
landing at Marseilk's. The village referred to 
was Neuve Chapellc. The Indians were de- 
scribed as advancing with a dash and resolution 
worthy of tho liighcst traditions of the Army. 
They were also praised for their coolness under 
artillery fire. One of the first regimc'nts to go 
into action wa.s h(‘avily shelled wliile entrench- 
ing. An ofilci'r who was pre.sent particularly 
observed tho indifference of th(‘ men through- 
out. this — to tliem — novel ex])erienee. It was 
notie(‘d tliat after tho first few shells tlu^y hardly 
trouliled to look round. 

Aft(‘r the action Sir James W'illeoeks received 
the following me.ssage from tlu^ Commander- 
in-(.Mnef : “ TMcas(‘ congratulate your Indian 

troops on lluMr gallant conduct and cx[)ress my 
gratitude to them.” 



ARRIVING AT CAMP IN FRANCE. 
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[I’andyk. 

HIS HIGHNKSS 

THE NAWAB OF BAHAWALFUR. 


Corps Cominandrr undor whoso ordoi’s 
(lio first iiiiils to he oii}j:ai'cd hiu{ boon 
porarily plaood also s(‘nl a warm mossago of 
coiigral ulal ion and thanks. 

Tho 471 h Siklis niontionod by Sir John 
Fronoh in his dispatcli an* on<‘ of tho six Sikh 
class battalions in tho Indian Army. Tl (? 
Util, lath. Kith. Jatii and .‘Kith niak(' np tl.o 
com|)loniont. In addition to tltoso tliori^ an* tho 
throe J’iono('i* Kat talions, cliiofly n'crnitod from 
thii Mazbi Sikhs. In this war tlio JOth look 
part in tlio capture of dsing-'ran. The Ulh 
Siklis wore one of the reginionls that came 
within tli(’ observation of the (lerman llead- 
f|iia.rt(‘rs Staff in China in KMMI. Fi(‘ld-Marshal 
von W'aldersee reviewed tln*m on the raco- 
canirse at Shanghai and expressed his unbounded 
admiration for their splendid physiipie and 
soldierly b(‘aring. In 11)14 tla* Sikh class 
regimr'iits were aljk'. to persuade tin* (h'rmans 
more feelingly of their worth. 

'Idle Dll) Bliopal Infantry, whri also to<»k 
part in tlie assault., are not, as is somr*times 
believed, Imperial So*r\'iee Corps or local levu*s 
of th(’ Bhopal State, but a battalion of the 
regular Indian Army. When the 0th Bengal 
Infantry were removed from tiie general line 
and included in tho separate Gurkha line a.^ 
tho 0th Gurkhas, this battalion, which was 
originally a local battalion of the Bhopal 
Durljar, fell into its place. They wen* one of 


the first Indian regina'iits (*ngag('d in the war 
and lost heavily in ollicers and nu‘n. 

In tho last week of October tla* 2nd Battalion 
of the 8th Gurkha Rifles, of tho Bareilly 
Brigade, arrived in their tn'iielu's. 'riiey were 
imnu'diately subjecK'il to a terrific shell fire 
and found tlu^ position untenabk'. Their 
initial dillieulties wen* increased by tlai depth 
of the trenclu's, wdiieh had been built for taller 
men. 'Plu'y were enfiladed by machine-gun 
lin* and l<»st nearly all tlu'ir Bi ilish ollicers. In 
oni* of the* trenelu's a havildar got his num 
tog(*ther and k'd them ba(’k in the dark to tlu' 
lines behind. .After this hea\ v pounding tho 
men felt a. little lost and uncertain where tln'y 
would find themselves. By a. piece of good 
tortiiiu* tlu'V hit on the trenches of a. Highland 
n'giment. 'riu*! I lighlandei’s and Gurkhas are 
old C()mrnd(‘S in ai’ins. Tin* S(*aforths, in 
particular, have a tradition of gooil fellov\ship 
with those. N(*])alese hill-men whicli date's back 
to Mutiny days ; t hey ha.\ e fought side* by sides 
m many a North-West- Front ic'i* campaign. In 
India one* often ht'ars piel uresepie incide*nts of 
the' e*nt<*nt(‘. 'Ihe Gurkhas felt. Ihenist'lves 
at home* among t lu'ir old friends. 

No wtuah'i* the* Kalians tell lost at- first in 
lla'se* strange* e*onditie)ns etf waifare* in a far 
e*e)untry. 'rhe'ir training »mel the'ii* instiia*t.s 
had ae‘e*ustome‘d the'in te» (|uitf' a. elirfen‘nl kinel 
of lighting. 'I'he'y must laixe* be'»‘n in eemstant 
doibt. Fve*n te) distinguish Ge-i*man seeldii’rs 
f om P're*!a*h wies nest e'asy feu* lhe*in in the* {lark. 
When ihe'ir English le'aders we*re‘ kille'd l-hesy had 



I / (ijayette. 

HIS HIGHNESS 

THE MAHARAJA OF GOOCH BEHAR. 
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INFANTRY ADVANCING ACROSS A FIELD. 


IV) langua^(^ in whicli Mioy conld make Uuan- 
srlvos understood. Thoir KtragpUrs were 
exposed to difliculticH in tho way of rejoining 
their units which it is almost impos.sil>lo to 
exaggerate, and the' (h*rmans weiv epiie-k 
to turn tliear bcwildcrmemt to aoceaint. 

Fe»r throe days — October 111, Ne)ve*inbe‘r 1 
anel 1? -our linos were subjendeid te) a terrilie; 
be)iubardiuont anel e'ontinual infantry attacks. 
On Nove'iuber 2 a serious attae'k was 
4le*\ e'lopeMl against a por(ie)n of tlie line west e)f 
Xcuve‘ (.’hape'lle*. In one' plae*e* the e*nomy broke* 
tlirough anel thei lino was slightly be*nt back, 
'J’ho 2nd (Jurklias under Colonel Noriei save*d 
the' situatiem in a gallant charge*. 'Phe le>sse*s 
among oHic.rs anel me*n in this attair \ve*rc 
elistressing. 'I’he* 2nel (jlurkhas are* the fameais 
Sirmoor battedion e*nliste'el after the* Xe'pal War. 
They, with the* (iOth Kitle‘s, helel the expeise*el 
hank of the'i rielge* be'fore De'lhi freem the* first 
elay to the hist eef the* siege*. 

It was on Oetobe'i* 111 at Holle*be*ke that 
Khueladael, a se*poy of the* 12hth Duke* e»f 
Connaught’s Own llelue*his, ween the Victeeria 
Creiss. When the> Jlritish e)the*e*r in charge of 
tlie el(*tachme*nt had be*en weeuneled and the 
e)the*r guns ])ut eeut eef ae-tion by a sliell, Khuda- 
dael, t hough himself severe'ly wouneled, rtunaineel 
weaking his gun until all the* otlu*r five men of 
the machine gun eletaehment had be*e*n kilkxl. 


Khudadael was the first Indian to be aw-arded 
the Victoria ('ross, though not actually the) 
first to re*ceuve it. When the King, n montli 
afte*rwards, prese*nted the decoration on the 
field of battle the gallant sei)e)y was lying ill 
in he)spital. 

Te> the; uninitiatoel the titles of Indian regi- 
me*nts are* tla* e*ause of considerable ce^nfusieai. 
It she)uld be explaine'd that Khudaelael, though 
a se*ja»y in a lleluchi re*giinent, is not himse*lf a 
Beluchi. \'ery fe*w of the tribeesmem e)f lle*lue*hi- 
stan, a Malieanedan hi II -race; eef Arab descent, 
serve in the>* Inelian Army. The pure Ik’luediis, 
though a fine fighting stoe*k, do not as a rule 
ae*e*ept military servie*e (*xe*ept under the; tribal 
ehit'fs in their own local le*vie*s. The 127tli, 
12{Hh anel lllOth Infantry. luie)wn as theBeluchi 
re*giments, are* re'cruit(*el from Mahomedans 
e)f varie)us tribes within the Inelian front ie;r. 
'Phey ce)ntain few' ge*nuine Beluchis. 

A .similar misceaiception is pre'valemt with 
regard te) some e)f the:* so-calloei Sikh regiments. 
The r)lst, 52nd, ollrel, 5411) Sikhs are not, as 
their cksignation implie*s, class regiments of 
Sikhs, but mixeel-company regiments compos(‘d 
of Sikhs, De)gras anel Punjabi Musulinans. 

They ele'rive the title “ Sikh ” from the fact 
that they were teiken over from the Sikh 
Durbar and elrafte'd into the Indian Army after 
the conclusion of the Sikli W ar. 
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.Ai'ter tlie affair of Xcuvo Cha|X‘Ile there was 
a (oinparative lull in the (leniian olTensive 
along tlie front held by the Indian contingent, 
'fhe troops were exposed to a continual l)om- 
bardinent and to isolated night attacks all 
along the line, which were re[)ulMed without 
heavy loss to our side ; but for nearly thret* 
weeks there was no fighting t)f the same sevt*re 
<-haracter as the actions in which tin* 47th 
Sikhs, the 2()th and 21st companies of the 
)hxf Bombay Sappers and Miners, and the 2nd 
and 8th (hirkhas lost so heavily. 

In his dispatch covering this period Sir .John 
Kreiu'h drew special attentiori to the initiativt* 
and resourct* of the Indian troops. One story 
told by the “Observer serving with the Indian 
Army (’ontingtait in France '* oft(‘rsan unforget- 
table picture : 

'two sepoys were «)ii ivconuaissjiiire work over tln‘ 
t'r«)iiiul •>ej)ana ill),' our trenches from the Germans when 
a searchlight was tuniefl oti. and exposed one of them (o 
tlie ••nomy's Hre at short ranj.ee. ('oneeahnent «as liepe- 
Jess, and the Indian was <piick-u iltetl cnonnh to realize 
llnit no onlinary resonree could sa\c him. He imme- 
4liately rose to his feet, and. in view of our trench, 
aflvanced, saUuuuinji: to tlie (lerman trencli. Its oc<*u- 
pants. diM’oneerted hy so unusual an advance, ceased 
fire. He >.till advanci'd, and ajiproachin^' «pute dost* to 
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the trench, was alloweil after some dumh show to enter. 
A dialoj'ue then followinl, which can he imagined more 
easily than it can he reproduced. 'The (lermans, amviou.- 
to define his status, imait toned s(>veral Indian nationali- 
ties, He shook his head until the won! Musulman 
iicciirred in tjio list, 'I'hen he nodded most vi^a)rously. 
A inonu'nl later his ipiestioners mentioned the Hrilish. 
He jlrt'w his hand across his throat with a lively gesture 
of di.sgu.sl, adding, as he re-enacted tin' scene, a snarl. 
'I’he (ilertnans, very favourahly encouraged hy this 
indication, him some rations and a hlankiM. 

He spent the niuht with them, and the next morning', 
l>y the iLse of his (in^(‘rs, indicated to a superior otlics'i' 
who Inal ht>en sent for to deal with so novel a case that 
then* were Iwiaily-lue other .Musulinans in his trench, 
whom, if released, he could certainly hrinjt m. 'I'hi' 
(lernuins, completely decei\ed, nave him a tinal cup of 
colleis and siail him mi this prmnisinn errand. He 
rejoined his friends, who had lonn sinci- niven him up, 
with a report of far more than purely local inti*rest, and 
he has di'servcilly nained hoth his promotion and a 
Imputation for wit and prt‘-cncc of miml. 

'I’liis Mtiiry, thniigh true, Ims tbc npp<‘»u*»mc(‘ 
(»f fable, and ,s(» is likely bccuiuc liis((»ri<*al. 1 1 
embodies as aptly as ,Ksop tht‘ (Jerman’s psy- 
chological limitation, the Indian's stibtlety of 
iiiiial. 'I’he (lennan is an adept contriver of 
^^ile.s, but his sjihere is the meehanical worhl. 
'rite Asiatic is a keert n‘ader of men; he pos- 
.sesses that insight into eliaraeter and motive 
whieh the (Jerman lacks, lie has tdso a s<'u.se 
of hunuair, in which the (Jerman is deficitatl. 
Ilis diplomacy ia hs subtle as the 'reuton’s is 
crude. 'I’la* clum.sy efforts of the enemy tostsiuee 
him from his loyalty to the British Kaj mtist 
have niovcfl his laughter. Aeroplanes dropped 
seditious leaflets over th(“ troops; in th(‘se tin 
patient (li*nnan’ Profes.sors sought to turn to 
material airount their Oriental res<*arch and 
moral philosophy. Some fell among the British ; 
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r)thcrfi. addressed to Arahomedans, urging them 
to rev'olt, \\(T 0 written in Hindi, a character 
wliich few of them understand. They were 
toJd that the Sheikh-uMsIam liad on th(? occa- 
sion of the Am Id (a festival which does not 
<;xist) at M(rca (wIhto he has not be< n and dot's 
not liv(?) declared a Ifoly War on tl e Allit's and 
tliat lie had been joined by the Al’gi ans. 

Th(? Indians replit'd |jy aeroplane in a jiroper 
sj)irit of defiance. 

Another hail of slu'ets marked tlu; desciait 
from heaven of the (Uindar, an inflammatory 
journal published by an Indian revolutionary 
soeii'ty in San Francisco. The authors of this 
poisonous leaflet had lon^ keen trying to sow 
th(^ seeds of sedilion in the army in the Punjab. 
Its arrival in Flanders was sufliciiait proof of 
(h'rmany’s intrigue with the disaffi'eted Indian 
community in America, and lent support to 
the chargi' that the Kaiser’s political mis- 
sionaries were at the bottom of thi'! Komagata 
Marn incident. “Ohadar” in Fnhi means 
“ K(‘b(‘llion.” The copies that were' rained upon 
our troops urged them to kill tlu'ir Hritish 
ollicers and raise tin* standard of revolt in 
Hindustan. The incitement was more subth' 
and insidious than the appeals soumU'd in our 


enemy’s ordinary vehicles for the dissemination 
of “ correct news,” since it proceeded from men 
who understand the nature of the soil in which 
they are sowing. 

One morning from a trench facing the Indians 
they hoisted up a huge placard on a polo w ith 
an inscription in large letters : 

HOLY WAR. 

Indians Fkuit on Or it Sidk. 

Wok to tiik British. 

It at once became a target. The clumsy 
banner was^an expression of the Teuton’s 
political [>hiloso[)]iy, conereti? enougli for thi' 
Indians to understand. The shots that riddled 
it symbolized their cont(‘m|)t. 

If the Oerman sedition-mongers could have 
seen the reifcption of J^ord Roberts on Xovem- 
ber 12 by tho Indians, or afterwards of thi' 
King, they might well liave lieen dislu'arf.ened. 
Tho visit of the veteran Field- Mu rshal to the; 
Indian .si'poys was one of the most dra- 
matic incidents of the war. He arrived in 
Boulogne on November 11, and ins]K‘eted the 
Indian Hospital Ship. The effect ot his pre- 
sence in the wards is graphically di'scribed in a 
letter received l>y the wife of one of the nu'dical 
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oHicers, aiul [)ul)Iisli(‘(l in The Times of 
Novt'inlior 17 : 

Lonl nolifrts ciiiiio ycslonlHy lo iii'^poH llio sliij) jind 
SCO till' wotHKied. It \vii> vsoiidcrftil (c» see them directly 
he was ree())fiii/.ed they were all trying; lo j»<‘t up and 
saluto him. lie was viay Idiid to tlieni all and heart! id) 
aliout Ihoir wmiiuls, patlin;^ their heiuU and saying, 
“ Poor chap, j)oor (diap ! ” 

When ho left the wani there was a general iniiriniir 
from them all, hlos^ing him. I havo jusver seen such an 
affecting sight. 'I'he tears ran down the old man’s face, 
hut lio turned round on me veiy sharp and said, “ Your 
hospital is as near perfeiMion as any I have Keen. 1 
congratulate you, sir.” He tlicn saw two native ollieei'-, 
both of whom knew him. wrote his name in my hook, 
shook hands, and word.. 

Ho is simply worshipped hy these men. Other 
gimerals liave lieen round often, hut them is ne\ei a 
souiul. Yestenlay was like a w holo church full of men 
praying. Such is my first ollicial expcriimco of “ Jfohs,” 
and it brings the water to my eyes. . . . Jlis face is old 
bnt his liaek is ns straight as a line, and his signatun* the 
large firm writing of a young man. 

Tlie next morning Lord Roberts arrived nt 
tlie headquarters of the Corps, wii(.*re Ikj vvtis 
welcomed by the General and inspected a 
guard of honour of mixed British and Jndian 
troops which was drawn up to receive him. A 


thousnml feet above a British ju'rophmr nlmost 
stationary, Inittling ttguinst a fil'Iy-inil'’ wind, 
kept guard ovtT tliti grt'tili'st soldier of our 
Kinpire, and the eonfinnoiis roil of guns tninio 
from lilt' long line of bnlllc but ti iVw inilc'' 
away. Tin* Kield-.Miirslinl I lion visited ( hr 
heath jtiarttTS of Iht^ divisions atid of th<! tnivtdry 
btdiind onr lint's, pausing ht rr and Ifirrt' nnd 
speaking to men from evrry unil, British and 
Jndititi. 'I'Ikw etniifi strnight up from (ho 
trrnrhrs to srt* him, lotihing hard, krrn nnd 
soldierly. It was an inspiring momriit for (lit' 
Colonel-in-Chirf as wt'll as for thr men. If n,ny 
sjiirit had hern dnllt'il hy thr Inirtlships of tln^ 
trenrlirs and lln; rndt' wrntlu'r he must havo 
gone hark ntavly insjiirrtl. 'ho thr Indinns ho 
spoko in llindiislani with tm rnronraging 
sympathy tlmt will nover ho forgotton. No 
otlier Knglishmaii has titUiint'tl to anything 
near tlm place which Lord Koht'rts has won 
in tlie ht'tirl of thtr Inditm sohlirr nnlrss it be 
John Nie.holson — “Nikolstiin Stiliib,” who has 
his niclie in the Hindu Banth(*ori. 
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h Nvas (iurin;; this ins|>('cti<»n that L<»r(i 
UoIxTts ^r(*(*t<‘(l for tlu* last tiiiio his old friend 
♦Sir 1‘ertab Siti^h, whose yiiest h<‘ iiad been in 
tlu‘ I'^ast. No doubt the two viMerans spoke* of 
old days when tiu'y pursued “the image* eif 
war" te)getli(*r, pigsticking in Hajputana - 
perhaps e>f that iele*ntie‘al boar which Sir 
I*e‘rte\b he'ld with his liare* Imnels until Iau*el 
Keibe'i’ts rexie* up anei elispate'he*(i it. 

On briday the* teair of inspe*e'tiein was eeui- 
tinue'd, but Leirel He)be>rts had eive'rtaxe'el fiis 
strength. His ele*voti<ai to the* Indian Army 
I'eisl him liis life*. 

On Sunday morning the* we)unele*el Indian 
solelie*rs awaite-el him at the* Im.^pital of the* 
('eille*ge* of .b*4uits, at Hemlogne*. W’eu'el hael 
geme reamd that the* “ bat Sahib ' had e*re).s.se‘el 
“the* l)hu*k wat<*r ’ tei se*e* the*in. It was the 
most me)ving ine*iele*nt that eoulel be-fall tlu*si* 
leiyal anel patie'nt me*n w he» hael le*ft the*ir e'eamtry 
to pleiy the*ir part in the* groat Sahili s war an 
hemeair gre*ate*r e*\ e'n than the* heair e>f n ie-teiry, 
wliie h is common to many. Keir though Lewd 
Ue>l)e*rts was neU kneiwn j)e*rse»nally te> thee 
younge*r ge*ne*ralie)n eif se*pe)ys. he* laid be'(*e)me a 
name* familiar in the* remotest villages, 

'Phe* elay was gloe)my black e*le>uds and 
drifting rain. It eliel imt .se*em that a ray e)f 
sunshine* (*emld ente*r the long, dark ward.s. 
And yet seane* bright iu*ss was due* to the tine 


men who hael left the'ir e*le*ar, warm, Indi.-m 
sky, eind with it sei many of tlieese* simple* ties 
jind e)l)se‘r\ane*e‘s which, with the shock of 
battle*, make* up the* eaily lui[)pine>ss the*y 
kneiw . 

The deerk, banelaged (igure*s se|U}ttte*d o!i the*ir 
be'els. se)me* with tlie*ir ai’ms in slings, eithers 
with tlu*ir he*aels wrappe'el in lint. 'Plie* nmst 
we*ary of the*m lay me)tionle*ss, reilled up from 
he*jid te» fe)e>t in the'ir reel blankets, which entirely 
e*ove*re'd the*ir fae*es. Seiein it be*came* kneiwii that 
the* Lai Sahib weiuld not e*e)me* ; he hael caught 
a e'hill. The* ele'pre*s.siou de'e*pe*ne'el. Then that 
be* was se*riously ill. 'The* we*ather w’as leie) rough 
feir sei eilei a .solelie*r. The*n it w as whispe*re*d that 
the gre*at leaele*r was de‘ael. He* had die*d in his 
e*tfort te) ceane* to the*ni. 

Hxpejsure* te) the* seve*re we*ather had brought 
eai a chill, (’laige'stion e)f eaie* lung anel })le*urisy 
se*t in ve*ry e|uie*kly. This pre)ve*d toe) gre'at ei 
strain on the* he*iert tend he gradually grew 
we*ake*r, relapse*el into unce)nse'ie)u.sm»ss and 
.sue*e*umbe*d at 8 p.m. on the night eif the 14th. 
He* diexl as he himself we)uld have* eliosen, in 
the* mid.st of his e)ld army, within seaind e)f the* 
guns. 

It was a thrilling nu'.ssage to Ineha that tlie 
last earthly e*ngagenient e)f her old reeinmander- 
in-('hief was te) ha\ e .spent an heair t*omforting 
the* soldiers whean he lovexl. 
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Lord Kohertn know woll tlio dovotion lio had 
inspired in the Indian Army. “ I, must go and 
see the Indian soldiers,” ho said to a friond a. 
few days )>ofore starting. “ It is the most 
useful thing I oan do.” I'o nnili/.o how us(‘fiil, 
one must understand the Indian, his oapaoily 
for hero-worship, his (piiek reeognilion of an 
ideal, his responsivcaiess to sympathy, his 
lidelity to a cause. An Indian oflicer in 
fiiroton’s .Multanis express<Ml tin* gemM-al 
feeling ()f the tnM)ps when he said: 

” He was truly not only the Colonel in t’hicf 
of our Army ; h(‘ was our fatluM-. He was a 
pattern <»f the Hritish ollicer under whom we 
gladly serve brave, wise, atul abovi* all full 
of symt)alhy. It is sad what parting w it h «uie 
like him is riot ? but, tlwuik (hid. ur saw 
him hen' at the last, and 1, if I live, will be abh' 
to tell my children in lla* Cunjab that la* shook 
Jiands with me and sp«ike to me in my own 
language.” ” An<l Sahib.” he addt'd, “what 
death could ha\(‘ h<*en more t«» the choosing of 
a man lik«' our Colon(‘l-in-( 'hief Ilian to di«‘ amid 
Us the Army that he loved so well ? ” 

ddiat is just the cpitajih the Happy Warrior 
W(Mild have chosen. 

For tln' next week cold weather w<a‘ked more 


havtK* than the enemy. On Novtanber 12 
severe weather set in, rain ami hail and a bittt'i ly 
cold wind, and on tlu* 18th sevens frost; on 
the 20th there was a h(>a\’v snowfall, ddie 
Indians suflered eonsideiably. 'Pli Te wi'i’e a 
great many cases of frost bit*'. It was not 
that the ctjid was intense' ; in .Afghanistan and 
1’ibet our Indian troops had i-ndurcd much 
harder wcatlu'r. In .lamiary. 1 004, when they 
were encampt'd on the 'runa plain iimlcr 
Chumalari, the tlu'i'momctj'i- fell to 2.') «lcgrees 
b«-low zero. 'rht‘ beards of the Sikhs weri' 
Irozen ; their ti'iit ropes stiff as iron ; digging 
trenelu's would havi* bei'u impossible*. N’ct, 
th»T<' were not more than two or three ea.ses 
of fnistbiti' during the w hoh' expi'dition. In 
Frane<‘ there wen* sometimes more than thirty 
eases in a night in a single* battalion. 'The 
<*onditions w(‘n‘ (‘iitirely diilerent. Instead of 
living in a tent the .se'poys had to sleep in lla* 
tr(‘n(*h('s. Often tlu'v w<*re standing in mud 
and water all night in a. cramped position in 
which it was impossible to keep up the eircula- 
tion, and their wet socks ln>ze in the morning. 
Happily only a \(*r> small proportion of those 
who sutten'd from fn*stbit«* wnn* permani'iitly 
injured. 
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During nil this severe weather the average 
health of the Indian troops was higher than 
that of their Hritish comrades in arms wlio 
accompanied them from India. It would be 
a mistake to think that the nativp of the 
J ’unjab is less inured to cold than the European. 
Frost is normal on the North-West Frontier in 
the winter, and though the thermometer rloes 
not fall so low, the cold is more trying owing 
to the great difference of temperature between 
night and day. One often sees the hardy Sikh 
or Jat standing naked, save for a loincloth, in 
icy water, his long hair unbound, performing 
liis leisurely ablutions. The J3rahmins from 
whom two class n'ginn'nts of the Indian ilrmy 
are recruited will jK'rform the same prescribed 
rites ill a glacier stieam. Their orthodoxy is 
unaflected by conditions. 

The siiflerings of th(‘ Indian Army from cold, 
especially from wet (‘old, were |)erha[)S greater 
than had Ix'cn anticipated ; but tlu^ troo[)S W'ore 
(•xpoM'd to no physicjd liardsliips which could 
havtf been obviated. 'Phat tlie (jrgani/.ation of 
th(* supply di*|)art nuiut was almost perfect is 
getiendly admit t (‘d, and in no campaign have the 
whec'ls of th(‘ transp(.n't run more smoothly, Tlie 
dillicultii's in t iu' pnwdsion for the Indian troops 


were enormous. The mere catalogue of creeds 
and castes from which the Expeditionary Force 
was drawn will suggest to anyone who know'a 
tho East the most complicated problem of 
commissariat. Tho Gurkha, the Jat, the 
Rajput, and other Hindus will eat g(jat or 
mutton, provided the animal has been killed 
in a special and orthodox way. The disgust 
which the strict Hindu feels at pliysical contact 
with beef is so intense that he will sometimes 
vomit at tho sight of it ; the [)rojudice is so 
inveterate that INIahoinedans who are tho 
descendants of Hindu converts cannot reconcile 
themselves to tho taste. Ha[)[)ily, pork, the 
Moslem abomination, does not complicate the 
(piestion of army rations. 

But the crucial dillicufty is lujt so much the 
nature of the meat provided as the manm^r 
in w'liicli it is kilh'd and cooked. In the ease of 
sheep tho Sikh \illager's gorge will rise when 
h(‘ sees iiu^at pn‘[)jin‘d by the Mahomedan 
butcher, who kills by tlu^ lidlaly or throat-culling 
stroke, just as the iMahomedaii f(‘(‘ls it an 
outragt* that nu'at shoukl be hung up for sale 
that has bt'i'ii kilU'd by tJie Jdfht —the stroke 
at. the back of the n(‘ek affecl(‘d by the Sikhs. 
In Frane(‘ a e(‘rlain amount of tinned mutton 
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was (nitni \\illiiigly liy tlic troops, l)ut tli<* 
hulk of roiniuissariat moat was s«‘iil alive to 
the railhead, and slain there in accordance with 
|)rescril)(‘d rit(‘s. 'Plu' streets and boulevards 
on the liiH' of communications wen* rank with 
ihi^ snu'll of sheep and goats; lh(T(‘ wen* 
goats from all the hills of France, from ('orsica 
and l)an])hine and the Cc^vcnnos, from stony 
hangiK'doc and Kousilluri on t he Spanish bord(‘r, 
and br'ardcd giants from tlx^ Pyrenees, which 
standing on end might pluck tin* l(‘avcs from 
the shisJiam like a young camel, a breed which 
was lik('ly more than anything else* to inspire 
the Indian with n'Verciice for the virUa^ of 
the. soil. 

That the men might know whether they were 
eating clean oi' unclt‘an flesh, units w(T(» 
detached to a point near the railhead, w'hcrecach 
man — Mahomedan, Sikh, or Hindu -dispalcluMl 
his })cast by his own peculiar sacrilieial stroke, 
mai’kcd it as clean, and sent it on to his com- 
rades in th(' trenches. 

Xo ])eef was killed at ^h(? front, as the men; 
proximity of a Mahomedan slaughha-- house 
might carry pollution to the Hindus. For 
drink, the army ration of the Indian troojis 
was rum, hut the Mahomedan, being debarred 
by the Prophet from all fermented Ihpior, was 
given an extra ration of sugar and Uui. 

'Phe Hiiqa being too eumbroiLs an article for 
service equipment, the Indian soldier received 
two pack(‘ts of cigarettes a week. Kven tho 
transport animals had their ingrained fads, a 


kind of caste fast idiousiw'ss. Indian mules anil 
eountry-breds, who might havi* had the time of 
th(‘ir lives, nosed suspiciously our sweet I'^iighsh 
hay, pnTerring thi‘ir own chopped straw’, the 
driest of provender. If an Knglish cavalry 
regitnent ever found itself fobbed ol’f with 
Indian foddi'r, jucii and horses show'ed disgust 
in their ow ti way. 

The (hirkha is proverbially an aiicommodat 
ing person and gives his Hritish ollicer, with 
whoin lu' is on the friendliest possible terms, as 
little dilliculty ns possible. Hut in Hombny 
whi‘n a regiment was iMubarking the (|ucstiou 
arose as to wiiiTher they would (Nit frozen meat., 
A con(iav(‘, <»f otVicers decided t hat, it would Ix^ 
better to put the case to the men. U’he Subadar 
w'as called, and, after a little wrinkling of the 
eyebrow, said : “ 1 t hink, Sahib, the regiment 
will be willing to eat the iced sheej), provided one 
of t.h(*m is alwa} s ■present -ito,. SCO 'the '^animal 
frozen to d(*alh.” 

'I’hcrc an* other complications, l)ut these; an; 
typi(;al. Th(; strict law is often aggravated or 
modilir'd in the case of m{;n of the sana; de- 
imminatiiai by local or regimental influcrua; and 
t”adition. 'I’Ik; point is that tlicsrj men n(;(;d 
sympathetic handling; that they played thi;ir 
proud part in our war is a proof that th(;y have 
receivtid it. It must be rcmojnlx'red that little 
more ihan a hundr(;d years ago tlie Sikhs were 
smearing Mahomedan mosques with the blood 
of swino, and the Mahornodans wen; fouling 
the Sikh (Jnnidwdrd with slain cattle. 'I'hat 
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thrsr nic<‘s ulio used to kill each othor at si^ht 
should iought sid(‘ by side for tho British 

Kaj aj);aiiiHt (Icrmany is a phcnoiiaaion that 
slioiild inak(‘ the disciplos <»f 'IVtMtschkt* look 
into their political j)hilosopliv. What would 
(Jennany <lo with an Kastc'rn empire, <aa* mi^ht 
well ask, if slu‘ won it, w hen h(‘r national \ anity 
sanetifi(’s itself in the faith that it is her mission 
to eorre<‘t or ilestroy all humanity (hat is not 
( lerman-t hitikin^ ? Her«* is anotla-r text tor 
the sermon of Hernhardi’s “ biolo^ieally-just 
war” and one which the l*russian professors 
lane missod. (Jennany has etTtainly not got a 
touch.” As a student of human laitiin* sla* is 
imperfect, 'riie knowledge <>f tlu‘ heart of man. 
is perhaps the oiu* lore which sla* has not re- 
<lueed to an (‘xaet seienei*. In Alsa<'e sla* has 
tailed in tact; in Belgium in loving-kifali »*ss. 
It is doubtful if she can mak«' the Oriental lo\e 
her. If without losing her appalling single* 
mindedia'ss sla* could send out a f(*w hundn*d 
\'oung na*ii t*very year t)l tla* type that K*ad our 
Indain trot'ps sla* wt)nld bi* a na)re formi<lablr 
rival for w orKl-})ower. 

In tla* hospitals tla* na'tienlous care which 
was takt*n to respei t caste ob.serx aia*es was even 
more notieeabh*. In tla* ships at Boulogne 
\ isitors might see the l*2ast atloat, inhale in tla* 
Mahoinedan e(K>khouse the comfortable sna*!! 
of (lhal aial rice, or peer into the Hindu kitchen. 


tla* <.loi>r of whi(*h would be profaia'd by inli<lcl 
feet. ria* Iialiaii ]M(‘dical Service oHiisers made 
the s(*poy litenilly at home ; nothing was want- 
ing in the V(*ss(‘ls for tla* comfr>rt of body or soul 
unk*ss it w(*re tla* hol\' waters of the (lango. 

Fore and aft tla^n* w(*re two kitc-la'ii*', one 
Hindu aial one Mahoinedan, (la* Hindu on the 
poi*t sid(‘, the Mahoinedan on the starboard. 
From tla* moment toodstntt or cooking or 
(*ating utensils w(‘re bought they were kt*pt 
apart in .scj)arat«* st«»res duly lal)(*ll(‘(l. 'hla* 
kitcla^n j’ang«*s wi*re sp(‘cially |)r(*pare<i in ac- 
t*orda.ia*e with e\pt*rt Indian ad\ict*; the light 
kind of urn foi* tla* tea, the ia‘ct*ssai*v rhapuffH 
girdle for c<n)king Hat cakes, tla* bra.ss pc.>.tlc 
and moi’tar for [)onnding curry ])ow’dc’r. 'rhere 
was no margin for mistake. When the Hindu 
<*ook, ge!a*rally a Brahmin— a caste who.se 
touch (*an!a)t defile- had prepared his disli, he 
brought it into the ward himst'lf, and doled it 
t)Ut to his co-religionists with his own haials. 
Nei‘dh*ss to say, the .same pn‘cautions with 
r(*gard to meat were observed as at tla* r.iil- 
head. 

'riie washhouse and lavatory wen* designed 
with the same i*are, for tla* Hindu is as fa- 
lidious in his ablutions as in his diet. Tla* 
Indians are among the (*l(*anest people on earth, 
but they must wash in their own way. On the 
starboard side is the Mahomi*dan ta[), on the 
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port- the Hindu, with notice-boards attached in 
Trdu and Hindi, as in all the railway-stations 
in India, lest there sho\ild bo any mistake. The 
ordinary English baths were regarded with sus- 
picion by the Indians, who squatted on the 
floor, as in their own country, a bowl in the hand 
and a tap playing on the small of the back at a 
foot and a half from the ground. The sanitary 
requisites were an exact replica of those which 
obtain in the East. It was the perfection of 
these more than anything else which moved a 
venerable Khan Bahadur, who visited one of 
the ships, to exclaim in admiration : “All India 
should see this ! ” 

The hospital fleet at Boulogiu' comprised tin* 
first ships of its kind, if we except the (Jwalior 
and Carthage, which M ere equipped for the 
(fliina War. The vessels used for Sonlh Africa 
wert‘ transports only, and th(‘. \voimdi*d did not 
embark on them until they were more or less 
convalescent. The Indian contingiuit consisted 
of four ships of the Castle Line and two of tlu* 
Peninsular and Oriental, vessels avi^raging 
some 8,000 tons, with j)rovision for from .‘100 to 
500 wounded. cabins luul l>een gutted 

on both docks, so that the wards strt'Udied tiu* 
whole length of the ship. Tht.'se vessels wt‘re 


models of tinish and wore provided with evtay 
ntwv accessory, from rocking beds fixed to the 
floor, which swung w ith the motion of the ship, 
to X-ray installations and the most spi‘cialized 
details of mod(Tn surgery. From the moment 
he reached the ipiay the patient was made to 
feel that tlu* most careful nwiehiiuay was being 
put into motion for his comfort. 

When the ship was full the wounded wore 
transfern'd to Fngland, where tiny were taken 
t<» the lu)sj)itals pn*pared for them at Ibaghton 
and in the Xew Fori'st. The original plan of 
subsidiary hos])itals at Marstalles and Alexan- 
dria w'as wisj'ly abandoned, anil the English 
people were given the opportunity of showing 
in a more ])raetieal form their appreciation of 
thi‘ se[)o\s’ loyal services. On landing they 
wore reeeiM'd by cheering crowds. Many 
j)atriotie Associations worked for their comfort. 
The Indian Soldiers' Fund, th(‘ Ited Cross, the 
St. ,Iohn Ambulance, sent in a continual 
supply of warm w^oollen clothing, cigarettes 
and chocolate. Later, parties were madi' up 
from among the eoiualeseents to visit- London, 
where they were shown “ the lions “ and enjoyed 
the hospitality of many houses eager to show' 
their welcome to tlie Tndian soldii'rs in tin* 
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SIKHS AND MACHINE GUN. 


[A’ ’cord Press, 


li(‘nrt of lh<‘ Eoifjirc. Hut it was (ho [)r<Aisi<»u 
that had l)(M*n made* for tlu's ooiitinuaruM* of his 
daily rites and ot)sorvancos (‘xaotly as iii tlu‘ 
East tJiat most won tJio sepoy’s gratitude. 
Also lie had Ixsai ehoe'i’e'd by an English erowc'. 
'Plu'iv was mueh Izzat in that. Altogedhor, tlu^ 
tliought of la'inging tlie wounded Indians to 
iMigland \\as a happy one, and well calculated 
to strengtluMi tie's already strong. 

In the first week of Nt)Vemher the' Jndian 
hos[)itals in France began to till. The casualties 
had been very heavy, especially among the 
2nd and Sth (Jurkhas, who laid lost twenty 
otlicea-s, the* tit h .hits, the tM h Bhopal Infantry, 
aiwl the* ‘Ird Beanhay Sappe.Ts and Mine ts. 

It was t he'll that the British ])uhlic became* 
familiar for tho first time with names of 
w hole classes of the Indian people* - me*n w heese 
iie hiewe'ine'nts in the past in remote lands had 
not touehe'd them ne'ai'ly, hut wlm were now' 
fighting hesiele their en\n seins on the soil of 
France, heilding the gate with them against tho 
Hun. Tho Dogra, tho Carluvali, the? ,Iat, the 3 
Ihinjnbi or Scindi Musulman, at last received 
their meed of praise. One heard of ilio Dogra 
Naik who was \ t'ry haelly hit in the stomach, 
and who, though dying and in mortal pain, 
never made a sound, and when carried into 
hospital tried te> rise on his .stretcher and 
salute, lie' lingi'reil half an liemr and neve'r 
C'Vt'u moaned all that time, 'riien theTe wtw 
Ha\ildar Gagna 8ingh, a Dogra of Wilde’s 


Hi ties, who arrivc'd n the* ward a bundle (»f 
splints and bandage's, but full e.)f heart. He^ 
had a bulled wound in his leg, anejther in 
liis chest, and one in each band from a sliot 
fired point blank. The story was that lie 
and fifte'en men of his re*giment we're* attacke'el 
in tlu'ir tre'iieh lie'feire dawn. Tlie enemy 
w(‘r(' ste)])])ed for some seconds by the barbed 
wire e*n(angleme*nts jind hist li(*jivily before 
(hey broke threaigh. In the hand-to-hand 
struggle that ensu(*d the' Havildar shot the* 
German ofTiccr, whoso bullet grazed his head. 
He took his sword from him and killed several 
before he was brought denvn by the* ball in his 
foot. “ Otherwise,” he said, “ I should ha\’o 
killed more.” Ho was left for de?ad, the solo 
survivor of his party. About tho same time 
Kliudadad’s gallantry bi'came known, and tho 
lu*roism of the (larlnvuli, Darwan Negi Sing. 

In the meanwdiile the Sikh and the Gurkha 
did nob lose bhtar prestige', a prestige which, if 
swollen sometimes by tho collective valour of 
other race's indistinguishable from them by the 
man in tlio street, rests none tlie leas on genuine 
achievement and sht^uld not suffer through the 
reaction of disparagement. 

It is 1113 fault of the Sikli’s if he fills a dispro- 
portionate part in tho people’s image of tho 
Indian Army ; honour accrues to him tlirough a 
certain natural distinction. And tho Gurkha 
is not given to “ additions.” In France he did 
not boast of the Germans he had slain, but com- 
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plained that ho could not get the fingers of both 
1 lands around his opponent’s tliroat. “They 
iire not bony men,” was his comment — ^with an 
inward reflection, perhaps, upon the compen- 
sating fact that this would mean less resistance 
to the kukri. The Gurkha, as a rule, is direct 
and matter-of-fact, more interested in physical 
than abstract affairs, as when he complains of 
the thickness of the German’s neck. A more 
Diimasesque type is met with sometimes among 
the Sikhs and Mahomedans. A Pathan was 
asked how many of the enemy he had killed. 

‘‘A great many,” he said; “one caimot 
count.” 

” But about how many ? ” 

After a little consideration he replied in his 
own expressiv^e argots “So many bullets, so 
many dead.” 

Another ^lahomedan said, “1 killed one, 
but six ran away.” 

(/crtainly fugitives ought to count. 

The Sikh often has the lloiiu'ric touch. An 
(»rderly ('xclaiining at th(‘ dt'\astation of a 
village n(*ar }la/A‘brouck, aski'd his British 
ol nicer : 

“Sahib, is it a true word that tlie German 
I’adishah \\ishes to make tJio same ruin in 
Hindustan ? ” 

“ Perf(‘ctly true.” 

“ Tlu'n, if he comes to India, it will be over 
the dead bodies of us all.” 

A simple and genuine speech, very charac- 
teristic. It reminds one of the story of the 


sepoy who asked the embarcation officer at 
Bombay how many were coming bock. 

“ Ten thousand. Sahib ? ” 

“ 1 cannot say.” 

“ A hundred ? ” 

“ I think 1 can promise you that.” 

“ It is good. They will bo cnougli to carry 
word to our homes that we luwe died ligliting 
honourably.” 

In this phase of the war th(' Gavalry were 
not engaged in their propcT role, but dug thein- 
.selves in with the Infantry, fought sidi^ by sidt^ 
with them in the trenches, and did yeoman 
service in holding the line against the Gerniim 
advance to Galais. 

'J’ho unfamiliar uses which tlie (Rivalry st'rved 
ill France demanded of them (pialities and 
resourc(‘s whicli an' not as a ruk^ includi'd in 
the widest sur\ey as part of their training. 
Nevf'rthele.ss, they responded splendidly. To 
the Knglish Dragoon or Hussar, parted from 
his horse, this kind of t n'iicli-warfan^ must have 
been irksome enougli ; lo tlu' Asiatic it iin*ant 
a (‘all for even greatcT sacrilicc* ; and one had 
little reasmi to tliink that he would be eipially 
adaptaldc. 'I'ho mount ('d chivalry of th(5 Fast 
is not happy on foot. In the old days Ix'fon^ 
JIanjit Singh the Sikhs w(‘n^ all liorsetiK'ti. 
'Pho infantry only (^\isl('d to garrison forts (/r 
to follow the cavalry on foot until they sue- 
ceedi'd to a horse or lootc'd ora*. Lik(^ the 
Rajputs and ^Tahomedans (he old Sikh soldiers 
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nover ondurod infantry service gladly. They 
were too proud to go on foot while others 
rode, and they had not the patience for it. 
'rh(3 Sikh asfrendancy in the Punjab has been 
attributed in part to the hiet that they adapted 
tlieinselv(« to infantry more readily than their 
neighbours. They were famous for their 
matchlock men when oth(?r races depended on 
the horse. The traditional contempt for the 
foot soldier was strongcT among the Malirattas 
and died more slowly. In Hajputana tho 
jirejudico is still strofig. ^.rhere are classes of 
J)ograH now who, like the IVIuhornedan clan 
of Tiwanas intlie Punjab, will only enlist in the 
('avalry. Tho d(^f(;nders of (Jhitoro would no 
doubt have interned the j)rophet in tho rock 
who should have darcid to tell them that the 
bluest blood of the Uathores would one day 
light on foot, dig with spades and mattocks, lie 
in th<*ir muddiolos all night while tho enemy 
slej)t secure in theirs, often unchallenged though 
but fifty or a hundred paces distant. Yet it 
has been done, and tho spirit of the Kaj[)ut 
has (!on(pK*red more than the enemy. 

In the last week of November the Indian 
troops were again heavily engaged. In this now 
pluisc of inolc-tactics, in wlii(ili the combatants 
w(*re sa[)ping into each other’s trenches, visible 
projectiles at short range began to play an 
increasing part. Tho ('iiemy proved resourceful 
in adapting their inachirKTy to meet these lanv 
conditions. One of their deadlit'st weapons was 
a revival of the primitive trenelMiiortar, a kind 
of miniature howit/.er oulwardly resembling 
the clumsy relic which soriu^times ornaments 
the doorsteps of ollieers’ mess<\s and is found in 
museums of anti(]uities. Out of this obsolete 
pattern modern sci('ue<> (wolved a forniidablo 
machine. In trench warfare it is a w«‘apoii to be 
n'ckoned with, as it throws a murderous shell 
at very close range. The heavy <*asualties in 
our Indian regiments on November 23 and 24 
w('i«‘ caused by this kind of attack and after- 
wards by clearing the trenches in which the 
mortars w('re eonct'ak'd. 

That th(‘ (h'rmans were before us with 
mortars and givnades points to flu‘ir uncanny 
preparedness. 'Diev had foreseen a develo|)- 
ment in the eampaign which had not been 
anticipated by the Allies. Hut it was not long 
before oiu* own trench -mortars were ready. 
Tlu‘y wore made on the Held. The Indian Army 
sappers at Rurki had long practised with them. 
Tliey were found useful in tJie Abor campaign. 
They w<'re an immediate suecoss, 'I’he first 


twelve bombs thrown by^them exploded in tho 
enemy’s trenches. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 23, in the neighbourhood of Fastubert, the 
enemy in front of the Indian troops made a most 
determined attack on our position. They had 
sapped up on the right of our line within a few 
yards of the trenches held by the 34th vSikh 
Pioneers. Open ditches running into th (3 
position had been used as saps. After shelling 
us with mortars they pushed the attack home 
with bombs and hand grenades and captured 
some of the trenches. A counter-attack delivered 
by us in the afternoon wdth tho greatest deter- 
minat ion was repulsed. At dusk tho British and 
Indian regiments, side by side, again attacked, 
hut could not succeed in breaking through. 
This was a most desperate struggle in which tho 
issue was long uncertain; the main body of 
the attack was driven hack, but some held 
their gromid, and in the darkness parts of tho 
same trench were held by British, Indians, and 
(Icrmans. The gallant men who maintained 
themselves through the night at such dost* 
quarters to the (aierny contributed to (lie 
success of tho final assault. 

At 10.30 p.m. the Army Corps reserves 
arrived and tho attack was rosuined wi(/h 
varied success at different parts of the line. 
It was a clear night. Tho assailants won' 
exposed to machine-gun fire, and tho snow 
showed them up as they advanced. A frontal 
attack would have been too costly, so it was 
dt'cided to fill up the coimiiimication trench 
and attack tho enemy on his right flank. 
Tho success was complete. Throe oflie(‘r>, 
more than a Imndrod of the rank and fil(“, 
three machine giuis and one mortar were 
captured. A hundred German corpses were 
counted near the trenches ; the number of 
their wounded was very great. Our own 
casualties, as w^as inevitable owing to tho 
naluro of the fighting, were considerable. 

In tliis mH6e the Garhwalis played a promi- 
nent part and did sanguinary execution with 
their kukris. Another part of the trenches was 
cleared by a grenade party of tlie 1st Bengal 
Sappers and Miners. Some idea of the inextric- 
able confusion in which tliis hand-to-hand 
encounter was waged may bo gathered from 
tlu' adventures of tho officer who led them. 
When ho was called up from the reserves it was 
believed that the particular trench which was 
his objective had boon recovered. Nobody 
was quite sure. Ho was sent to find out. 
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TRENCH MORTAR. 


ITo found tho Indians in thoir trench ; in the 
in61(5c the tlircc regiments had bccoino mixed. 
There had been a groat deal of bayonet work. 
It was a long trench, and ho knew every inch 
of it. He found it thinly held. Towards the 
far end (ho dead alone were in possession ; ho 
had to step over them. There was an unnatural 
stillness, and the sm(;ll of unburied eorps<\s 
from a n<Mg}i})ouring field poisoned the air. 1 h^ 
<*aine to an empty space between two trav<*rs(‘s ; 
beyond this la^ ht*ard men whispering, but 
could not distinguisli whether it was Clerman 
or Hindustani. At a low pitch of the voice 
th(; two intonations arc strangely alike. As ho 
stooped and listened a bomb struck the earth 
at liis feet and ho was thrown to tho ground. 
He thought Ik; was blinded. A fragment hod 
struck his eyebrow, another his chest ; ho had 
wounds in his m;ck and ribs. But he rolled 
over and crawled l)ack through the dead 
bodies again to his men. He directed tlu; attack 
lying on his side till ho was carried away. 

Another ollieer [)icked up a hag of hand- 
grenades from a man who Jiad fallen, and 
accompanied by three (larhwaiis crawled along 
the trench from traveivo to travt-rse, clearing 
the (lermans out as he went along. His little 
))arty came away without a scratch. Tlie last 
of the enemy were driven out of the treiufhes at 
dawn. 


Sir .Tohn French, in his dispatch of Novem- 
ber 20, gave special comnu'ndation to tho work 
of the Indian Sat)pers and Miners. They law! 
long enjoyinl, he said, a high n'putatioii for 
skill and resource ; and witliout going into 
detail 1k‘ could conhdcaitly assca't that through- 
out tlair work in the campaign th(;y laid fully 
justilied that r(‘putation. The action of Novom- 
bw 23 and 21, in which they gaincai luwv 
distiiKdion, took j)lace throe days after this 
<lispatch. 

Two of the three rori)s of Indian Sappers and 
MiiKTS were; n;present(Ml in France;. d’hos(; 
engaged at Festiibert. w'cre tho 3rd and Itli 
companies of thi* 1st K.tJ.O. Bengal Sappi*rs 
and .'Miners, composed of Sikhs, I’atlians, 
Bunjabi Musulmans, Brahmins and Hajputs. 
Tho eompani<‘S (‘iigaged at Xe.uve Chapelk; 
belongeil to the .3rd Bomf)ay Sappers and 
.MiiuTs, made up of Mahrattas, Sikhs, and 
Mahomedans. I'^acli cor|)s has six companies, 
and in addition to theso there is a field troop of 
the l.st B(*ngal Sappers attaehod to tho Cavalry 
Divisions. 

Th(‘ im|)ortnnt part that the Sapper played 
in this stage; of the war, when the wliole allied 
front of 250 miles from tho Y.ser to tho Argonne 
w as one fortre.ss, his varied and easential roles, 
tho particular kind of courage ami resource 
demaialcd of him, have not perhaps been goner- 
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ally recognized, From the last week of October, 
when the Oerinan dash on Calais w’as foiled, 
tlie operations took *)n the nature of siege 
warfare atid the Sapper came into his own 
again. Spades were trumps. The Infantry had 
to do unaccustomed Sappers’ work. Even the 
Cavalry hod to dig themselves in like moles, 
while their horses ate their heads off picketed 
in a sufficiently extended line far in the rear. 
They, too, became adept in trencli-work, and 
learnt the art of loopholes and traverses and 
para[>ets. 

It wtis a state of affairs in which most of the 
hard work had to b(i done nt night. To take 
the offtmsive against these bristling positions is 
too costly in daylight ; darkneas is needed to 
cover the attac^k, and it is in these stealthy 
operations that Indians of all arms excel — 
hillmon of Garhwal and Nepal, who can glide 
through the Himalayan forest with no more 
rustling than a porcupine or mongoose, trans- 
froiitior J’athans, Afridis, Mahsuds, Orakzais — 
raiders who know how to slip by the sentries of 
the Khyber patrols at Eandi Kotal without 
loosening a stone, carrying off their spoil with 
them into tribal country. 

The Sapper is not given trenches to hold 
under heavy fire. He is seldom called upon to 
take a position. He carries a rifle, but he seldom 
ust'H it. His weapons of attack are bombs and 
1. and -grenades and mortars. He sleeps in the 
day, when he has time, and is at work all night. 
It is half -blind, stealthy work in the dark, 
almost feline, generally over the ground between 
t he (‘nemy’s trenches and oiu own. It requires 
tlie least common kind of courage. 

Every niglU th(*re are wire entanglements to 
be lait up w hich have been broken during the 
day. However stealthily the Sapper sets to 
work, it will only be a few’ seconds before he 
dniws the eia'iny's tire. Word lias been passed 
to the h)ok-outs in tlu^ treiiclu^ to expect him, 
but he does not always get the benefit of the 
<loubt. It is jvunijy work for the sentries, too. 

I’hen there an* buildings to destroy. The 
i'nemy will have oeeupiod some house from 
whieh they eaii snipe our trenches, having 
sandbagged the wintiows on the second floor, 
'rhey are too near to make it safe to shell the 
building. So the w’ork of destruction falls to 
the Sappers, This is another night job. If 
it is a cottage three or four cluirgos will generally 
suffice, which ineans only one expedition. But 
the country is islmided with fannhoiises with 
enclosed courtyards like Arab caravanserais. 


Thes 9 are a more diffictilt matter. After the 
first explosion one has to return again and la\ 
more charges. The enemy are thoroughly o»i 
the alert. If there is a flashlight it w’ill be 
turned on, and the proportion of casualties will 
be heavy. 

All this is part of the night’s routine 

sorties, patrols, roconnaissancos, counter-saps, 
involving the old-fashioned kind of fighting in 
which a man does good work if he can suppress 
his nervous system and embody the physical 
virtues of a terrier and a ferret. It was not 
Sapper’s work only, but work in which, during 
those long weeks of siege warfare, every Indian 
regiment of cavalry or foot was called upon to 
play its part. 

The German is terribly afraid of the Pathan, 
who, he imagines, will cut him up into small 
bits. And there was a rumour that the brow n 
men would give no quarter. There is no doubt 
that the Germans who w'cro captured by the 
Indians expected to be killed by them. The 
prisoners they took used to put their hands 
together and ask to bo spared. 

At the beginning of the war the German did 
not take the Indian troops seriously, but he 
soon leai’nt to respect and fear them. A letter 
from a German soldier published by the 
Frankfurter Zeilumj probably contains an 
account from tho enemy’s side of one of those 
attacks of November 23, in which our troo|)s 
fought so gallantly and with such heavy loss : 

To-day, for tho first time, we had to fi^ht tlio 

Indiaou, and tlio dovil knows those brown raseals are 
not to be under-rated. At first wo spoke with oonteinj)t 
of the Indians. 'J’o-day we Icariiod to look at th(*m in a 
diilyront light tho devil knows wliat tho English hn l 
put into those fellows. Anyliow, thoso who stormed our 
lines seemed cither drunk or poss('ssoil with an evil 
spirit. With fearful shouting, in comimrison with which 
our hurrahs aro like the whining of a baby, thousands of 
those brown forms ruslu*d upon us as suddenly as if they 
wore shot out of a fog, so that at first we were completely 
taken by surprise. 

At a luiudred metres we opt*nod a destructive fire 
which mowed down hundreds, but in spite of that tlie 
others advanced, spring.ng forward like cats and sur- 
mounting obstacles with unexampled agility. In m> 
time they were in our trenches, and truly thoso brown 
enemies were not to be de^-pisod. With butt ends, 
bayonets, swords and daggers we fought each other, and 
we had bitter hard work, which, however, was lightened 
by reinforcomonts which arrived quickly, before we drove 
the fellows out of tho trenches. 

Earlier in the week the Garhwalis got into 
the enemy’s trenches. The Gormans were hoard 
screaming. Their casualties were heavy. 

One of the regiments which lost most heavily 
in the action of November 23 and 24 v.as the 
34th Sikh Pioneers. The twelve battalions of 
Pioneers in the Indian Army are akin to Sappers. 
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SIKHS ON THE MARCH. 


There is no exact parallel to them in other 
branches of the Service. Their training combines 
field engineering with the ordinary routine of 
the native infantry of the line. Perhaps no 
troops in the Empire have seen such continued 
service as the three battalions that are recruited 
from the Pimjab. The 23rd and 32nd were 
raised during the Mutiny of 1857, when we were 
in great need of Happens for the siege work at 
Delhi. A number of Mazbi Sikhs who were 
employed at the time in the canal works of the 
Beas were offered military service and volun- 
t/ocred readily. These Mazbis are a race apart, 
descendants of converts from the dcspistul 
sweeper caste, who were welcomed by the Sikhs 
when they were engaged in a life and death 
struggle with Islam, but rejected of them when 
they emerged victorious. On the march to 
Delhi these raw recruits fought like veterans. 
They were attacked by the rebels, beat thtmi 
off, and saved the whole of the ammunition and 
treasure. During the siege Neville Chamb(!rlain 
wrote of them that “ their courage amounted 
to utter recklessness of life.” They might have 
been engaged on a holy war. Many super- 
numeraries accompanied the levies, and when 
a soldier fell ” his brother would literally step 
into his shoes, taking his rifle and all that he 
possessed, including his name, and even his w ife 
and family.” * These Mazbis who fought at 

♦ Regimental Hiatory of the Thirty-Second Sikh Pioneera. 
By Colonel H. R. Brander, C.B. Calcutta : Thacker 
^pink. 1906. 


Delhi and Lucknow^ were the nucleus of the 
three Sikh Pioneer regiments, one of which 
has been engaged on nearly every frontier 
campaign siru'c, from Waziristan in 1800 to 
the Abor Expedition in 1912. It w^as the 
32nd who carried the guns from (lilgit over 
the Shandur Pass and relieved the British 
garrison in (Tiitral. It was the 34th who helped 
to regain the trenches at Festubert in at) 
engagenient in which half of the oflicers of 
the regiment fell. 

Keferenc(? luis been made to the (larhw'alis, 
w’ho jdayed a conspicuous part in the action at 
Fe.stubert. The King bc*stowed the Victoria 
Cro.ss in tla* ticld upon a naik of the 1st Bat- 
talifui of the .39th (-larhwal Rifles ‘\for great gal- 
lantry on the night of November 23 -24, near 
Fe.stubert, France, when the regiment was 
engaged in retaking and clearing the enemy out 
of our trenches, and although wounded in two 
placets in the head jind also in the arm, being 
one of the first to push roimd (jach .succ<^SHiv(‘ 
traverse, in the face of sevcTe fire from bombs 
and riflas at the close.st range.” 

'I'he day the (larhwalis took over tluur 
trenches they w-ere attackctl. 3 Th^ following day 
they w'ere heavily shelled by .siege guns. 3’he 
shells burst actually in the trenches and the 
casualties in the battalion w'ere excessive. The 
men w'cre as cool as veterans, though this was 
their first experience of shell fire. Every night 
they were attacked two er three times by the 
enemy, w^ho had sapped up to within fifty 
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yards of thcar tronchos, 'Pla'sc* assaults 
always repulsed. Then one night tla‘ Garhwalis 
carried tlie enojuy’s tnaiehes, doing Moody 
fX(‘(!ution with their k'ukri.i. One double 
eompaiiy accounted for forty-two Germans. 
After tliree weeks in the trenches they Mere 
being relieved when the order came on Novem- 
ber 2.3 to “ turn about.” That was at Kestubert. 
From 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. tlu^y were attacking. 
They timt- had to build a parapet to shelter the 
men from a withering fire at close <piarters, 
which was taking them in the Hank all down 
the line. 

A subadar of the 1st liattalion who fell shot 
in the head refust'd to bo carried av^ ay, ami lay 
on his back directing the men who were building 
up the wall. They then took the trench, 
traverse by traverse, in tile. 

The Garhwali is often confused aith the 
Gurkha, whoin ho closely resembles, a mistake 
not confined to the uninitiated, but sharp'd 
sometiuu‘s by Staff OHieers attached to tlie 
Indian Army. The confusion is galling to the 
Garhwalis, otlicei’s and men, as it means that 
tlieir achievements go to swell the traditions of 
the Gurkha battalions, who, vith the Sikhs, 
have’s already capturtxl the popular imagination 
in the Fast and W'est to thp exclusion of other 
fighting races. The mistake is natural. The 


Garhwali is a hillman and lus country lies to the 
east of Nepal ; the frontiers of the two rac«'s 
are conterminous. Fthnologically ho is asso- 
ciated with the Gurkha and rc^scTublos him in 
feature, though lie is not, as a rule, so thickst^t 
or muscular. Jjike the Gurkha, ho is a born 
cragsman ami scout, and he carries a kukri ami 
wears tho same rifle uniform with the Kil- 
marnock oaj). 

The Garhwalis were originally enlisted among 
the rank and tile of the ordinary Gurkha 
regiments, but are now separate. The 39th 
Bengal Infantry became a class battalion, mid 
in 1892 received the title of ” The Garhwal 
Rifles.” Lat(‘r a s<H;ond battalion was 
added. 

Naik Darwan Sing Negi’s gallaiitry lias given 
the-so hillmen the distinction they needed. 
Henceforth the Garhwali will become a housr 
hold word. Ho will have his own niche in 
the temple of fame. 

The campaign of the Expeditionary Fore** 
in Belgium was the first war, if we except tlni 
Abor Expedition, in which it had been possibh^ 
for an Indian to win the Victoria Cross. 
Eligibility to the distinction \Vns om* of the 
boons granted by tho King-Emperor to his 
Indian subjects at the Delhi Durbar of 1911. 
The nresentation of the medal by the Sovenugn 
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on the field of battle, not far from the spot 
where it had been earned, was a unique event 
in the history of the Indian Army. 

On December 2 the King arrived in Boulegno. 
and in the afternoon visited tlie Indian Hos- 
pital. Ho inspected the wards and spoke to 
many of the wounded sepoys. Hjs sympathy 
and solicitude for them were touching and 
manifest. When he asked them the nature and 
occasion of tlmir wounds they were astonished 
to find from the (questions he put to them that 
he know the details of flu* actions they had 
fought in and the dates and Mu' names of the 
r(‘giments engaged. The pride of a wounded 
s(‘poy in the King's personal intfsvst in his 
I’egiment may be easily imagined, .\ sepoy in 
the 34th Sikh Pioneers diseovia'cd that his 
Majesty knew that it was Jiis regiment, together 
with men of the (Itli ,)ats, th<^ !)th Bhopal 
Infantry, and the 39th Garhwalis, who lu'Id a 
part of a certain trench ret aken by tho bayon(‘t 
on tlic night of Novemla'i* 23. The l\ing spent 
some juinutc's by the bedside of a man in tie 
same regiment who was paralysf'd on the riglit 
side of the face from a bullet Ir bind the ear. 
Another young sepoy was a lithe discomfited 
to hav(‘ to confess to his Padishah that ht? liad 
not been in act ion ; an artillery horse had 
troddf'ii on his foot. In the Indian otlieers’ 
ward, Jemadar Danbir Thapa, of the 2nd 


8th Gurkhas, a typical specimen of tho thick-set, 
sturdy recruit from the west of Nepal, gave his 
Majesty an account of the action in which his 
regiment had helped in ek*aring tlio enemy’s 
trenches after suffering heavy loss on Novorn- 
))er 2. 'Phe tradition of the King's sympathetk? 
interest in their particular regiments is likely to 
sirvivo long among the si‘poys of tho Indian 
Army. Tho King was impros.sed by tho extra- 
ordinary hardihood and patience with which 
tho sepoy bears his wounds. One man had had 
his leg amputated in tin* morning. He liad 
borni' tho pain after th(‘ opcTation stoically, 
but wlu*n thi‘ King spoke, to him his eyes tilled 
with tears and ho could not answer. 

It was in the Convalescent t^imp, where the* 
soldiers were living in tents undiM* the same 
conditions as in an Indian cantonment, that a 
sepoy rose up from his bt'd and ealh'd out “ (lod 
save tho King.” It was the* only Knglish that 
ho knew, and epiito unr(*h(*ars(‘d. Tho spon- 
taneous tribute of the men in that tout must 
have* b(‘en more affecting to his Maji'sty than 
all tho applause of a Koyeil |)re)eession. 

On De'cembe'r 3 tlu^ King inspeM*ted the* 
In liitn e.eaitinge'ut. It was a we)nde*rfnl visit 
epiiet, infe)rmal, une‘X|)e>e*t(‘d. d’ho King strolled 
up and down the ranks talkiiig to the men and 
asking them fpiestieens. Doteichmeuts laid been 
<lrawn from (wery compemy and s(|uadre)n not 
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actually in llio trcnclus. Tt was a mctnorahlc 
and iinproHsiv<* sight, 'rhc day was showery 
with s|)(‘IIh of l)(‘aiilifiil weather and blue sky ; 
all round th<^ fi«‘ld stood warriors with fixed 
bayonet s and drawn swords ; in I ho centre t la^ 
King and his suite and the Frine** of Wah's ; 
while u|) above, against the blue, two Hritish 
aeroplanes, hovering watchfully, kept off the 
hostihi 'raubes. 

It \vas a (piiet nua’Tiing in the tnaielies, and 
there had been littk; firing, except at the 
Taubes ; butdhe troops were drawn up wilhin 
range of the (lerinan guns. Before ht' loft 
the field the King gave Oeneral W'illeoeks his 
message to the contingent, and the General 
(leliveri'd it in Hindustani. 'I’lie Kii»g wished 
them to kiaav that both he and the Queen 
always ke])t them in their thoughts, and he 
meant to see all of them again with his own eye.s 
lus soon as the war was ox tn*. 

It would be a mistake to think of the Tndians’ 
tribute merely as a j)assing wave of emotion 
natural in men of (juiek sensibility. Devotion 
to tla; St)vereign is as deep-set in their hetirts 
os love of the soil. The sepoy’s loyalty is 
instinctive and springs from an imtnemorial 
habit of mind. Iti India, where abstract and 
invisible kingship comniiinds fidelity, the 
present and visible King stirs unsuspected 


depths of loyalty and zeal. The Durbar of 1911 
brought this borne to the British people, when 
tlio tens of thousands flocked to the vacant 
throne at Delhi after tla^ King had loft and 
prostrated themselves in a fervour of exaltation. 
Even in the days of unrest, among the most 
bitter opponent s of the Government a reference 
to the King would often provoke* a cheer. Dining 
the South African trouble, in India it was ora; 
of the anomalies of the public indignation 
meetings held all-over the country that tin; 
name of tho Viceroy or the King was greeted 
with almost tho same enthusiasm as the most 
frantic denunciation of the British Government. 
Advanced politicians would explain that tluy 
ow'cd allegiance to the King-Ernperor and not 
to “ the citadel of bineaucratic despotic rule.’* 

The aim of this chapter has been to desiTibe 
the Indian Army iir France from tho time of its 
landing at Mai*seilles to the King’s visit in 
December; to give some id(ui of the various 
castes, (rreeds-^and communities from w'hich it 
is drawn ; to dt*serib(‘ the* jx-euliar dillieiilties 
that confronted them in a strange land under 
entii’c'ly novel conditions of warfare ; and to 
record tho line spirit ‘with which they sur- 
mounted those, upholding their high traditions, 
and jiroving, as in tho i)ast, their fidelity and 
devotion to the British Crown. 

The part tho Indian Cavalry played in 
France will bo recorded (‘Isewlicre. The ])art 
playinl by the British troops serving in the 
Indian contingi^nt— cavalry, artille;ry and foot 
— will fall natmally into those cha|jters in 
which the several stag('s of the campaign an* 
recoriled. Jiefon; we advert to another tla*atn* 
of the war a word may be sai<l ol some of the 
political issues arising from India’s participation 
in the world struggle. 

T'he dispatch of the Indian contingent to 
France marked a new^ phase in the relations ot 
East and W’est. The social and political 
infliM'iiccs of the war will be far-reaching. Xew 
bonds w'ill bo forged; old prejudices will bo 
broken down. 

Between British and Indian soldiers there 
hav(* always been ties of good comradeship from 
tho days when tho sepoys offered their rations 
to (dive at Arcot to tho latest entente between 
the Gurkhas and Highlanders in the bazaar.s of 
the Himalaya. Did not the old 36th Infantry 
give up their supplies to the British troops when 
the commissariat was destroyed by the earth- 
quake in Jcllalabad ? 
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('oiiiradeship in anna, the* aliaring of clangeT, 
the conn non hardships of a campaign, have, 
since Clive’s days, ja'otnoted frie*ndship and 
rcspcci/ between our soldi(*ra and the gallant 
military races of the Kast, but the participation 
of the Indian troo[)a in th(5 lOuropean war will 
have a wider effect. When Hindu and Mtisnl- 
man have fought shoulder to shoulder witli 
Canadians and iV(?w Zeaiand(*rs against a 
common European enemy the differences that 
have divided the fellow-subjects of the Crown 
sliould find an (‘asier settlement. The next 
chapter in the history of tlie Empire should 
record the added strength and union <.)f the 
component parts drawn together by the tlm*at 
of Kultur. In this the prestige of the East will 
shine lirightly and misunderstandings which 
have arisen through want of touch or imagina- 
tion will be modified or swej^t a\\’ay. 

In the same way Japan’s entry into the war 
remov(‘d obstacles to a generous understanding 
between J^ast and AVest. The coof)cration of 
the Australian and the .lapanese squadrons and 
the deference to Australian and Now Zealand 
susceptibilities which Japan showed by handing 
3ver the Pacific islands she had taken to tho 
keeping of an Australian force must liave 
tended to modify sentiments among our fellow- 


8ubj<‘cts in the Dominion that had sometimes 
lhreat<*n«'d to raise delicate problems in tlie 
Pacific. 

I’hc cxtraorditiary enthusiasm which pn*- 
vailed in Japan wh(‘n C)l(‘ru*ral Ihirnardiston 
landed in Tokio, after t he taking of 'I’sing-Tau 
by the allied Japanese and Hrit ish f()r(u\s, will 
bii memorable in history. The Japanese nows- 
jaipers described tho (^vent as marking a now 
era. in the relationship of East and West and 
setting the seal for ever on the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance. 

Witli regard to India and tlu^ sf*lf -governing 
colonies happier relatiojis are in sight. In his 
speech at Simla on September 9 Lord ]lar- 
dinge outlined proposals for tho consideration 
of the ])eople of India by whi(;h the Covernnu'nt 
proposed to meet the dilliculty regarding tlie 
emigration of Indians to British Colonies hy 
negotiating for a reciiirocal arrangt‘inent. By 
tliis plan a limited number of pass})orts might 
be issiu'd, as is already th(^ case betw(*en (Janada 
and Jajian, and China and the United States, 
allowing fully for tho temporary residence of 
students and tourists, but strictly limiting their 
right to permanent settlement. Indians will 
understand that tho Colonies cannot admit 
classes w’ho they consider, rightly or wrongly, 
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threaten the prosp(‘rity of their own people. 
The economic loss to India through the exclu- 
sion of labourers will be faccHl. Happily the loss 
of prestiges through the exclusion of Indians of 
all classes is open to n'lnody. And prestige is 
the all-irnportant thing. Limited emigration 
may bo accepted by the Colonies, as it is only 
industrial rivalry that is feared ; and it may bo 
accepted by Indians when it is recognized as 
an economic precaution and not os an insistence 
oti the racial bar. 

The Kaiser’s attempt to dismember tho 
I0m])ire ])roved singularly uns\iccessful. His 
rattling of the sabre in. Herlin awakened the 


same response in India as in Canaua and New 
Zealand. Without loosening one strong tie, he 
strengthened the weakest. He provided a 
solution to a problem that seemed insoluble. 
To the Indian, as to all the rest of the world, 
the conflagration which ho lighted brought 
suffering, but through it a vision of a wider 
freedom under the Raj born of the common 
danger and brotherhood in arms. 


llie following ilhiRtmtion.s will bo found in Volumo T. : 
Sir Portab Singh, p. 164; Lord Hnrdingo, p. 16"); 'I’ln* 
Murfpu'ss of CVewe, p. 165; GurUha RiHo.s, p. 155; A 
typical Sowar, p. 157 ; Groups of Officons, pp. 156, 1511; 
Subadar-Mujor of the 45th ltattraj*{.s Sikhs, p. 160. 
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I X tlio t‘arly days of tho war it bcecaine 
evident to all earoful observers that the 
problem of the defence of the British 
coast had been revolutionized fiy the 
coming of the suhmarine. As fur back as 1908, 
when a fleet of submarines made a non-sto[) 
run of five hundred miles and traversed .sou o 
thousands of mile.s during thc^ North Sea 
mand'iivrc's, there were not wanting naval 
authorities to point out that we wc^ro face to 
face* with a ciiango in sea warfare as far 
reaching as the adoiHion of steam and the intro- 
duction of the ironclad. K]) to then submarines 
had boon employed at short distances from 
their base, when their main value was to pro- 
tect coasts and harbours. But w hen it became 
possible for them to travel and operate many 
hundreds and even some thousands of miles 
away from their base they took rank at once 
among the most powerful weapons of naval 
offensive war. The war of 1914 brought to a 
practical demonstration what had hitherto 
been only a matter of theory. It then became 
Vol. II.— Part 23. 


clear tiuit no large fighting ships could remain 
for long at anchor or on guard in the North 
Sea without affording tlui enemy an oppor- 
1 unity of attempting their swift destruction by 
their sinull and unseen foe. 

The fuller asjiects of the development of the 
suhmarine in naval warfare are discussed (“ls(»- 
where in this History. The matter needs only 
to l)e r<*ferri‘d to here in so far as it afh^cts the 
dehaice of the British coast. Form(*rly it was 
possible for (lie stronger fi(5et to lie outside an 
eiK'iny’s coast, blockade its shijis, and wait for 
them to coUH^ out to battle. A fast (^ruisca- 
might occasionally slip by the guard, but it 
would almost certainly find the way cl().scd 
against its return. But in 1914 the eontaining 
blockade could no longcT be attempted. Had 
the British Fleet stationed itself in the North 
Sea waiting for th(’ ( Jerman ships to emerge into- 
the open, it would have invited its own destruc- 
tion from German submariiif's. The North 
Sea was watched by large numbers of small 
patrol ships of ev(*ry kind, whose business 
357 
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waH to report any developinenta of CJerinan 
naval aetivity. 

'Pliis ehanf^(*<I eonrlition of things obviously 
4 (avo the fast(^st (lernian shifis imieh greater 
opj)ort unity of attempting raids. There are 
(iOO miles of sea shore on tlie J^ritish East 
and it is ditlieult to plaee all along 
this <‘oast adequate fle(>ts sullieient to def(*nd 
ev(‘ry point against strong attack. The land 
d('f(‘nei‘s of the Ibitish Kast (^)ast had, up 
to the tiuHj of the‘ outbn'aU of tlu* war, been 
treated as a matter of secondary importance. 
One domirjat ing principle in our f)oliey was that 
our coast must rely for prote-etion primarily 
and mainly not upon fortifications but upon 
tlu^ ships of the Navy. (\‘rtain points of 
special import an<*e harbours, riv(‘r mouths 
and naval and military depots \v(*re guarded 
by forts, but in soiih' (Ni.ses tla^se forts were 
little more tlian show places, unfit t<‘d forseriou.s 
conflicts with modern armoured ships. Here 
and tlu're a military station was to b<‘ baind, 
such as Portsmouth, Dover or Sliecna'ss, where 
ade((uat(* defence plans had bctui carried out. 
and where the land guns hud kept |)ace 
with the growth of naval armament. Th<* 
great majority of our East CWst towns 
had no land fortifications what«‘ver. We 
rc'lied on (he declaration of 'Phe Hague (.'on- 
v(*ntion that unfort ili(‘d towns shall not b«‘ 
subject(‘(l to b(aubardiia‘nf , and it was accepted 
as an axiom in many circles that th(* town 
(‘crtain (o rect'ive tla* K'ast damagcj was the 
town which had no defences at all. 

d'hus England found herself in the late 
summer and autumn of ItlU in a position 
involving some obvious risks. The dung(‘rs of 
a (Jerman invasiofi in force were comparatively 
small, for any attempt to land a force larger 
than a small raiding party at any point upon 
tiu' coast would liavi' given thi' British Navy 
lime to eonu' up and capture or destroy the 
I'utiri' Hot ilia. Hut the (icrmaiis could attempt 
to .send their swiflt‘st crui.sers across the North 
S(‘a in the foggy days and long nights of the 
autumn and winter, to bombard our coa.st 
towns at dawn, and to escape in the* .sea fogs 
before a British Fleet could elo.se in on them. 
'Phe dt.staiie(‘ from Ib'ligoland to such points on 
tiu' coast as Scarborough and Yarmouth is 
about 2St)--;H() miles. Scarborough is SSomik's 
from Willw'lmslmven. 'Phe fast ( Jerman cruisers 
have a speed of from 2.') to 28 knots an hour. 
They could sot out at six in the evening, arrive 
off our coast at seven in the morning, open fire 


as soon as dawn showed them their target , and 
retire at full speed at the first sign of danger. 
Such a plan had its very real perils, perils from 
miiias and perils from the pos.sibility of an 
overwhelming British Fleet being in the 
funghbourhood. Us very dangeis gave it an 
attraction to the venturesome otlicers of the new 
Hcnnan Navy, anxious to prove the value of 
their shi[}.s and the mettle of their men. It 
implied and demanded the existence of an intelli- 
gence service in England which should keep 
the Germans informed of the movements of 
the British Fleet. Events proved that this 
intelligence department existed. 

Many British experts considered that sucli 
a venture would bo hopelcs.'^. Wireless tele- 
graphy would enable the arrival of such ship.s 
to be signalled immediately to the British 
Fleets nearest to hand, and they could not then 
hope to esfiapc them. These experts were 
over-eouliderit. The venture was twk’e tried 
in thes (‘losing w(‘(‘k.‘^ of IHlt, at Yarmouth on 
Novtmiber 8 and at Scarborough, Whitby 
and the Harl Icpools on Ih’eember If). In 
each case a V('ry strong lle(?t of the fa'‘it(‘st 
Geniuin ballhi cruisers and armounsl cruisers 
W'as s(‘nt out. In iiaeh case tla* German plan 
was tw’o-fold — first, to ravag(* our coasts and 
to irritate tlu' British Flc^t't Into pursuing it, 
and n«‘xt to sow (he .-(‘a!' with mines .so that 
th(^ attacking British FN'et w'ould Ihj caught 
on them and suffi‘r .sc'rious loss. 

'PllK KaH) on YAKMOrTH. 

On the afternoon of November 2 eight ships 
ass(‘mbled at a point off thi‘ German (;oast. 
Ac.cording to unoHicial (Icruuiri accounts thcife 
were three battle cruisers, tlu^ Scydlitx, the 
Moltke and the \'on dcr Tann, thi^ armoured 
cruisers Bliicher and Yorck, and the protf'cttni 
cruisers the Kolberg, tlie Graudenz, and tlu^ 
Stra-ssburg. With one exception these were 
the pick of the cruisers of the German Navy, 
the one exception being the armoured cruiser 
Yorek, a comparatively slow’ boat, wdiicli w^as 
appan'iitly used as the rearguard of the fleet, 
and which in the retreat was sunk by striking 
on a (Jerman mine. Two of the vessels, the 
.Moltke and the Graudenz, had a speed of 28 
knots, and the slow’cst — apart from the Yorck 
— made her 25 knots an hour. The Seydlitz 
and tin' Moltke carried each of them 10 11-in. 
giuis and the Von der Tann 8 11 -in. gurus. 
The Bliicher carried 12 8-in. guns, and the 
armoured cruisers w ere pow erful fighting vessels. 
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Showing distances from Heligoland, and sea diepths near coasts. 
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The ships prepared for action. Kitbags and 
hainmocks were stowed away, to avoid danger 
from lire, ami at six o’clock in the evfwiing they 
startcjd at full .spe(?d for (he English coast, lights 
out, flying no flags, with the crows at their 
places ready for action. S(Jon after dawn 
next morning they passed through a fleet of 
Hritish fishing boats, about eight miles north- 
east of Lowestoft. The fishermen at first 
thought they w'cre British and waved and 
shouted greetings to tlu^m. Somo of the sailoi-s 
in the iK'arest warship shook (.lum' fists in reply. 
A secjond glance slaiwt'd the fishermen that 
(lu'st! w'cH' no Mrilish shi[)s, and abandoning 
their nets they set off in hasty flight across the 
water. A h'w minutes later the (lerman ships 
sighted th(‘ Halcyon, an ancient British gimboat 
used in coast [lalrol. They at once opened 
fire on her, damaged laa* wireless apparatus 
with one of the first shots, and struck her 
bridge and funm'l. She attempted to reply 
but shc‘ was lio|)eles.sly oiitrangi'd, and there 
was obviously nothing for her to do but to 
eseape as (juiekly as possililo. A member of 
the crew of the Halcyon gave that same ev(*ning 
an account of tlii'ir experiences : ■ 

Wo w«>n' jitxMit 10 iniloa out when wo ?*aw German 
vesm‘1'1 lualtins' lowanls us. Wo e.tiallcngofl thoiii. 
thiiikinj' they were our own veMM(‘ts, as tlio last thinn*-' 
we oxpect<'<l to see w«'ro (h'rnian .sliips 10 milo.s oiT tlie 
I'lii^lish coast. 'I'ho only reply we got was a .shot, and 
in a inomcnl shi'lls w<‘r<> raining around us. 'J’ho .skipper 


was below, but he ran up to the bridge, and then the fun 
began. He called out^to U3, *' Keep cool, and reipember 
what' flag you are flying.” We raised a cheer, ah4 we 
wen^ to our stations. The ship was put on a course at 
top .speed ; the navigation was a wonder. We did not 
bolt for it.* The Germans were firing at us as ihpidly as 
pos.sibIe. One shot wrecked the wheel-houao, .seriously 
injuring tho helmsman. Another one w’cnt through our 
nft fumiol, afld .several glanced off the water on to our 
sides. We were hit about eight times altogether, and, 
considering that wo W’ere eovered with ppray and going at 
a good rate, the Gennau gunnery was really good. Our 
wireless was carried away by their second shot. Ju.st 
bi'foro they clearwi off one of our destroyers came up and 
put up a screen of .smoke for us from her funnels. 

The GtTinan ships then opened flro on Yar- 
mouth, evidently directing their flro on tho 
wireless station, tho naval air station, and tho 
town generally. They kept up a very heavy 
but wholly ineftective bombardment for about 
twenty minutes. Their sh(*lls fell short, many 
of them dropping into tho watin* betwrem 
one and two miles out and others merely 
ploughing the sands. According to German 
writers, the commander of the fleet hadlnfonna- 
tion that an English mine-field had been laid 
in the waters ahead and he would not go 
into it. 

The ])0ople of Yarmouth and J.«owestofl 
were awakerwid in tlie early hours of the morning 
by the heavy thud of tho gun fire and })y the 
shaking of their windows from the concussion 
of the shell explosions, 'i’hey hurried down to 
the sea front to learn \\’ha( had hapjjcnt'd. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF GREAT YARMOUTH SEA FRONT. 


aiul thero amid th<^ Iiazt* thoy could see cascades 
t)f water rising up in the sea when? the shells 
Wfjre falling. Flash after flash was visihh? on 
the horizon. Kven with the aid of powerful 
glasses it was only possible to distinguish 
one ('>f the ships. She was steaming close to the 
Ooss Sands lightship, 10 mil(‘S ofT the coast, 
and -well outside the Yarmouth Hoads. ’Hie 
iKuirest shell went within a few hundred yartls 
of the naval air station. 'Fhe main tiring 
lasted about a quarter of an hour, and the 
ships then (piickly made eastwards again. 
As they retired they dropped a, largt* number 
of floating mines. 

Two destroyers and two submarines set out 
in pursuit. One of the submarines. Do, struck 
a mine a few miles from the coast and .sank in 
about two minutes, losing all of lier crew' 
except two. Two fishing boats were also caught 
that day on the mines and sunk, fifteen men 
being drowned. The German ship Yorck 
struck a mine on the journey back and went 
down with a loss of .*100 lives. 

An iSt<;resting de.scription of tlie raid written 
by a (ierman sailor at VVilla'linshavcn to his 
brother at Easel, appeared afterwards in the 
Vienna ncwspapc'r Die Zeil : 

At i o’clock in Iho afternoon of November 2 the* onli*r 
jpiras given^to stow away kitbags and huininock-^, this being 
done in ^der that fliey cannot be set on fire when the 
sbi^ i.^ stdbek by a shell. After this had been done the 


eoininander addressed tlie crew as follows ; “At ti o’clock 
this evening we shall start at top speed bn* Kiigland, and 
arrive tlu'iti at 7 o’clock to-morrow morning, to hoinbar«l 
the English coast and to endeavour to entice the Knglisb 
tl<M*t out of port. V’ou know what you have to do. I 
will only iinju’es.s uj)on you that all bulkheads are to bo 
.'-hut tiglit aud well, hong live bis Majosty the Kin- 
j)eror ! ” 

At 6 o’clock W(* f)ul to sea. All night, we .stood at. our 
guns, without any idea of -.leep, but we saw nothing of 
tlie Kngiisluiuin. At dawn w«' were* still about .'10 nautical 
miles from the I0n;;lisb I'oa^l. W’e saw ojily a crowd c)f 
Jluteh.and Kngli.'.b lishing boats. They were lisliing, 
and we ton* throngb their nets. 'I'la'y inu.st. hav(» been 
m»t a little .sui prises! It* .seei ns stcuin by. At 8 a.m. on 
Xovc'inber H wt* came in si^hl of the lighthouse* oti tbo 
Knc;ii.sh e-oast , anil soiiii t bo eommaiiel nuig out , “ ( Moar for 
action! Le.eail ! Distance* 10 kilomeO res.” An l']ii;ili.sh 
coast cniiM*r iind soim* e•lll•my elostroy(*rs I'aeno in sight. 
” I’ort .siele* tire ! 'I’l'n kilometres ! Jh’im ! ” Our be.*avy 
and inidelle* art illery tbundc'red at the enemy. Soon e-ame» 
the command, "Slarbeuird lir ' ! Distance 104 lu'cto- 
metres ! <\t the* enemy cruisiT ! Kiro ! ” Once more 

inelesei’ilaible noise*. Knglishman ran fast. Ibi- 

foriiiinUely we) could nejt pursue him beeauso of tbo 
danger of mines. Nor could wf*, on account of the 
em*my’ri mine's, go e;lf)se«r tej lanil. StKin thero was ne» 
English ship still in sight. 

Simuhaneousiy with the hietnbarilme'iit (»f the' l-wiglish 
cruiser, which w»i.s iujurt'd anel had some deael and 
woimeled, our hejivy artilliTy (11 in. shells we>i^hiiig 
040 Ih.) bornbardeel the Kiiglish coast to he j>r(*ei,se tho 
tt»wn of howestone (sic), near Yarmotilh. Eufoilu- 
nalely the dislam-c (l.j kilejinctrcs) was loej great for us 
to do cori->iele-ial>le damage. JSeiiue slu-lls fell on the shore, 
window panes were broken, anel so on. If only wo hael 
been live kilt»metres nearer to tho coast Yarmouth would 
have be'cn in .f.irnes. Tho main objeejt of our ciitcrpriso 
hail, hf>weve.*r, been gaineel. In the first place our .small 
cruisers, winch were pae-ked full with iniuos, hail strewn 
tho local waters with (jcrinan mines. When the? Knglisli 
.siibinarine D 5 trk*d to attack us it struck tv inino anel blow 
up. In the .second place wt* Irvl shown tho Kngli.shman, 

2:i 2 
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SCARBOROUGH; THE FORTIFICATIONS. [■' W/oMsm/.* 


who i<; nlwiiys huu>'ting of his coininaiul of tho soa, that 
lie cannot oven })rotoct his own coast, and tlmt tho Gor- 
inun Navy i"^ not, like liini, afraid to attack, in tho third 
placo we have given ilie inhabitants of England, "and 
o.speeially tho people of Yarmouth, u thorough fright, 
liow elegantly (for the English are sportsinen) inusi they 
have sprung out ()f tlieir warm beds when the (.ferman 
guii.s thunderod m front of their town ! 'J'he moral effect 
is also worth inueh. Tho noi.so which tho heavy guns 
make can haidly f»e describod. It is siinply gigantic. 

"I\) .SOUK* cxlfiit llio Ct'rman raid was a 
fiasco, ^’annoutli and Lowestoft won* un- 
daniagod. Against tho loss of a British siih- 
inariiu' thoro stood tlio loss of tho (Ion nan 
anuourod oruisiT, tla' Yorok, a HK)o ship of 
9,1150 tons. Hut tho (ionnaii vossols liad 
dtanonstratod tho possihihty of crossing the 
North Sea undotootod, and of returning before 
our flc(‘t could catch them. And though they 
had failt'd in their I'ffort to bombard the ooast, 
tlio action was wt'll oalculatt'd to encourage 
tho (lorman Navy and tho (lorinan people, 
'riio attempted raid created le.ss eone(*rn than 
miglu liavi* l>ei‘n anticipated in England. 
Some surprise was expressed that the ships 
\\(‘re not caught hy our Hoot on th<*ir return. 
The ath'inpt had faih'd. It would load to a 
st rongt honing of oar coast defends, and no 
gn'at liarm had hdii done. The Ch'rmans 
had not dared to remain more than a few 
minutos and they had not vi'iiturotl snlVieiontly 
near tlu' shore to do rt'al damage. The pre- 
\ ailing feeling was that it woukl be a mistake 


to attach too much significance to the raid or 
to say too imieli about it. 

The Second Raid. 

The second (..Jerinan attempt to raid the 
British coast was on Deeomlier 16, and three 
towns were selected for attack — Hartlepool, 
Scarborough and Whitby. The second raid 
was possi})ly provoked by the destruction of 
the (.German Racilie Squadron in the South 
Atlantic by Sir Dovc'ton St ui dee’s Fb'ct. The 
British .success hud been followed by a tjreat 
outcry in the (lerman Press for re^^enge. (yount 
Revent low, the (Jerinan naval writer, had in 
particular urged (‘xtromo action. “Wo must 
see clearly,'’ he di'clared, “ that in order to 
fight with sueec’ss we must fight ruthlessly — 
in tho proper mcNUung of tho word.” Germany 
was now to giv^) us an exam])l(‘ of lier ruth 
Icssncss. 

It would be hard to find a greater conlnist 
along the English eoa.st than the three places 
clioson. Hartlepool — or to be more exact, the 
Hartlepools, for Hartlepool and West Hartle- 
pool are separate boroughs -is an important 
shipbuilding, slapping and industrial centre, 
of over one hundred thousand peojile, 
situated on a south-eastward sweep of the 
coast. Hartb'pool, the parent town, with a 
popululion of 25.000, lias be(*n largely over- 
shadowed by tile growth of its offshoot West 
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Hartlepool, whose j^opulation is about 76,000. 
The two towns, which are separated by the 
docks and a bay, are considered officially one 
port:. Their industries include such iinjiortant 
firms as Messrs. William Gray & Co., Messrs. 
Irvine, ^Icssrs. Furness, Withy & Co., among 
the shipbiiiidi.TS ; Messrs. Richardson, West- 
garth & Ck>. and M(5ssrs. J. J. Harvey Sons 
among engineering firms ; and various saw- 
milling, zinC'inaking and iron and steel works. 
The Hartlei^ool Pulp and Paper Works are, 
among the largest in the coiuitry. Tlu' port 
itself has a water area of about 200 ata'os and 
includes six docks, one basin, tw'o tidal harbours 
and four timber ])onds. 

Hartlepool was at the time of the raid at 
the height of a period of industrial prosperity. 
Kvery shipyard was full with orders, and many 
of them were booked up for eighteen months 
and two years alunul. f^abour was so seance 
that more than one firm took the uniLsiial course 
of publishing day by day largf* dis])lay advertise- 
ments to urge skilknl men to come to it. I lart Ic- 
pool, with it« shipyards ringing wfith the sound 
of the hainiiu'rs of the riveting squads, with 
its docks full, with every possible man employed, 
with its skies lit up at night time by the de(‘p 
red glare of the blast furnaces, spoke in every 
.street of prospfToiis industry. 

Scarborough presented another p>icture. Here 
wa.s a famous si^asidi' rc'sort the Brighton of 


tlie North, os its admirers love to call it — sunny, 
clean and beautiful, with the hills of fini> 
gardens .stretching up behind the town, with a 
well-kept park coining through a pictun'squo 
valley in the centre of the town down to tlii' 
.sea front, w'ith sea. clitTs turned into entrancing 
walks, with a hundred attract ion.s for the 
tomporarv visitor or the residiait. Scarborough 
had developed in recent years ius the ix rmanont 
home of many wealthy and retired people, 
drawn there by it.s manifold charms. It 
boasted of its enterprise, its attractions and its 
amenities of lib*. Its munici[)al administratoi’S 
inanagi'd it with all the skill of a gn*at business, 
advertising its attractions throughout the 
country, and its catch-nanu's, “Scarborough 
the B(‘autifnl,“ “ Siiarborough the Queen of the 
North,” wc'H' familiar to every one. Tho war, 
which had brought the llartlepools increased 
])ros])erit y, had hit Scarbonnigh .somewhat 
hardly, preventing its summer si^ason and 
driving out visitors. 'Fho hotel proprietors and 
])oarding-houst‘ ki'cpers W(T(' looking to the 
(’hristinas holidays to recoup them. Now 
their Christmas season was to be killed. 

Scarborough’.s near neighbour, Whitby, w^as 
a seaside town of another typ('. If Scarborough 
boasted of its modernity, Whitby ])rided itself 
on its select ness. A (luaint old fishing port 
and shipping centre, with stoop, narrow' streets 
on either side of tlio mouth of the rivcT Ksk, 



l“ rimes ” Photograph. 

MINE SWEEPERS OFF SCARBOROUGH, AND CAVALRY ON THE SANDS. 
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HARTLEPOOL : 1“ rimes” Photograph. 

FHAOMENTS OF SHELLS PICKED UP IN STREETS AND BUILD1N(;S. 


ruDiiing sharj)ly up to tho Kant/ Clift and tho 
Wont (/lift, tia? favourito lioiiio of .soa captains 
and pilots and men who love tho northern 
hi'eezes, it was duhbcai, by its more mod<Tn 
rivals, old-fashioiK'd and slow. Whitby had 
siKHjeeded in r(‘taining its ancient (dmract-er, as 
few seaside resorts have done. It did not lay 
itself out for the “trippt*r” or tho chaneo 
visitor, but i( had a warm plaet^ in the affection 
of thousands who appreciated the fact that it 
was surroundtsl by some of tla? most beautiful 
country in F^ngland and some of the most 
at t ractive coast scenery to bo found in the.so 
islands. Whitby was specially ])roud of its 
Abbey, one of thi' most perh’ct s|)ecimens of 
(iothic art in the world, now’ in ruins, but 
conveying oven in its ruin a sense of grandeur, 
stateliness and dignity hard to exagg(‘rato. To 
the people of Whitby the Abbey is sojuething 
saered. Its great outlines on the cliff top, 
ever visible, w'ore tho symbol of their town. 

"^rhe only oiu' of thes(? places that co\dd be 
c*onsi(iered fortified wjus Hartlepool. Tht're 
wa,s a small fort on the front, whose arma- 
ments at tlie tiiiu* t>f tin* rtiid wert» in- 
mhM|uate against tlu‘ armoured sides r>f the 
(lerman shi])s that were soon to atttwk them. 
Scarborough had no fortitieations whatever. 
Sc»irborough Castle, atop of a i)romontory 
jutting out from tho sea, in the centre of the 
town, has in its time jdayed its part in the 
history of Kngland, in tlie ^^’a^s of the Roses, 


in Wyatt’s rebellion, and in the Civil War. Tt 
w'a.s besieged six times between l.‘n2 and l(i48, 
and was demolished by Cromwell’s men. In 
recent years tho ruins of the (^istlt>, three 
hundred feet above the sea level, have been 
mainly a show place and have also been used 
as a look-out post, 'riu'y were not fortified in 
any way. 

Scarborough was, up to a few years ago, a 
depot of the Royal Artilh^ry, and then it had 
a battery of guns above tla^ Marine Drive at tho 
castle foot. This battery was removed when, 
under the Haldane scheme of army reform, 
Scarborough w'iis changed from an artillery to 
a cavalry depot. At the time of the raid, and 
for some time befon% there? was not a single 
gnu in tlio place save an ornamental Russian 
<)4 pounder, a relicj of t)io Crinit'nn ^Var, a 
smooth bore, with its touch hole spiked and a 
tampion that had not been removed from its 
juuz/.lc in our time, standing on a fancy 
carriage and ])laced alongside of an anchor 
by the municipal authorities as a decoration 
on the green lawn of a square in the centre of 
the town. Were tliis to excuse bombardment, 
tho presence of a sixteenth century fowling 
piece in a civic museum would surely also be 
adequate nuison. There wtus a w'ireless station 
to the roar of tlie town, but the authorities had 
not considered it necessary to provide any 
defence ff>r it. There was a barracks where 
some of Kitchener's Army w*ere in training. 
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and in addition a few hundred V(‘Oinanry were 
stationed in the place. No attempt whatever 
had been mnd(3 to fortify Scarborough. No 
gun was tired upon the German ships wlien they 
drew in close to the shore on the day of the raid, 
becuiuse there was no gun to tire. The state- 
ment wliich a})pearc'd in the Gorman Press after 
the raid, that it was defended by a redoubt 
containing six lo cm. guns, was absolutely 
without foundation. It may be placed along- 
side of anotluT statement, issued by the 
CJermau Naval Press Ihireau, that it had learned 
from a trustworthy neutral .source* that tlu* 
Scarborough gunners had not rc*|)lied, be(*ause 
the defenders ran away from tlieir guns when 
the (jerman ships opened their well-aimed fire ! 

Whitby, like Scarborough, had no fortilica- 
tions and no guns. 'J'here was not ev(‘n the 
excuse of a n'gimcntal depot for th<* bom- 
bardment of this place. The total of soldit'rs 
in th(* Whitby district a district scn'cral miles 
across -was at the time of the raid 2b men. 

'rhe Germans chose the time of their second 
raid carefully. A heav^y mist hung over tla* 
North Sea, not a dense fog, but the condition 
known on the Yorkshire coixst tus “ frosthaigh.” 
There was a moderate sea running, thc3 result 
of a rec(*nt storm, but the air was calm. The 


German fleet chosen for the second raid con- 
sisted of three battle cruis('r^-. and two armour<‘d 
cruisers, two smaller vessels mainly used for 
mine-laying, and po.ssibly other minor craft. 
One battle erui.ser and one armoiirod cruiser, 
aeeompanii‘d by Mie two smaller vessels, 
bombardc'd Scarborougli and W’hitby and laid 
mines in the wati>rs there. Two battlo cruiscTs 
and one* armoured erui.ser attacdo^d llartic‘])ool. 

Owing to the ba/.c* over the waters as tlie slops 
apfu'ciaelied it was im])ossibl(' for obs(*rvers to 
di.stinguish their name's. Tlu* ships which 
attackc'd the Hartlepools might well have b(«ai 
the Derlilingc'r, the Von dcr Tann and the 
Bliichcr. It is more diflicult to indicates what, 
were thc3 slops whicli attacked Scarl^orough and 
Whitby. They carried lighter armament.s. 
The groat number of the* .shells fired were 5*9 in. 
or i in. It is ])o.ssible that one of them was the 
battle cruiser Sc'ydlitz, and the other the pro- 
ttH'tc'd cruiser Graudenz. If this wen^ .so, 
it IS dillicult to undc'rstand, liowev’^er, why the 
lic'avy hattori(3S of the Seydlitz were not rnoro 
c'xtensivc'ly used. 

The Att.vck on Hahti.epooi.. 

At c'iglit o’clock on the morning of U’ednew- 
day, Dc'cu'inhc'r 10, tlic' people of Hartlepool were 
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WEST HARTLEPOOL: Nos. 20 and 21. CLEVELAND ROAD. 
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liARTLKPOOt.: VICTORIA PLACK. r piiota,r„ph. 

Practically the whole of this street was wrecked. 


st.MrtJ(Hl l)y (lu; soinids ('»f hoavv (list an ( (irin;:. 
Al. (irsl not lung was visil)K' tlasla-s oi‘ thmu* 
far out at s('a, hut aftnr a t ini<‘ tlir coa'^t^^uards 
could faintly inakci out tlirou^li tia* morning 
mist tlio dim (uit lines of tlirc<‘ shijK. 'riu* 
watchers on shore heli<iv('d at first that the shij’S 
wt*rc part of h Hi’itish Meet, fii*in^ on some 
approaching (Jei’inans. and they tried to e\- 
j'han^e signals with them. l)ut. could ohtjun no 
rc[)ly. A nurnhei’ of men and wonaai Mockt’d 
down to the (dec of thi* 'fown .Moor to ^^itnes’^ 
th(' spc'ctaele, l*i*oper d(M'ene(* precaut ions were 
not la'^k'otod. W’ord was passed to two patrol 
boats in t ht' harbour and tla’y jiiade n'ady. .\ 
small fore(‘ of earrison artillery 'rerritorials, 
with a few old i(‘ij:nlars amon^ tiicin- st(^od 
by t laar puns at t h(' fort . local force of 

Durham bipht Infantry took up [xisitions at 
various poijits n‘ady to resist any attempt at 
landinp. 

riu* thri’i' ships ppadually dn'w iw'arer, until 
tlu‘y w('r(‘ a little (3V('r two miles from the? sliore. 
Jt has sinct' Ix'en said that they appr(.>acb('d 
flyiiip th(' White Knsipu, and that thc'V wei-e 
lirinp out to sea to d(‘e(*i\e the local parrison. 
Xeitlua* of thi'si' charpes caii be sustained. 'The 
nu>rninp was loo misty to tlistinpui.sh tlieir 
flap, but responsible observt'rs declare there was 
no reius-oii to Ix'lii'vi' it wa.s the White Kn.sipii. 


'I’he (uM'iuan shi])s came su(id(a»ly out of the 
f<.)p on the British flotilla, and immediately 
startl'd tirinp. They eoneentrat ( m 1 iht'ij* lire 
on H.M.8. Doon, a d(\stroyor nf ihc' ‘‘ ” 

class, and II..M.S. Hardy, a mon' modirn 
boat of the “ K " class. Two nuai w ei*e killed, 
seven wouiuk'd, and thriM' shsjhtlv woundi'd 
on th(i Doon, and two w(‘re killed, (jne died of 
wounds, fc^urteen u'ounch'd and one sliplitly 
injurc’d on the Hardy. It was obviously 
impossihk' for the di'stroyers to stay and Hplit 
tho preat ('misers. They wen*, as (»ne sMil(.)r 
])ietur('sqn('ly put it, like littk' row'inp Ix^fts 
alonpsick' of nx'ii of Nsar, and all they could 
d<» was to attempt to eseap»', wliii'h they did. 
d’liero i.s little cri'dit to the (h'nnaii en'ws that 
they did not sink them, b’vidently they 
beliovc^d they had doix^ so, for in tiu'ir otlieial 
ri'port they .stated tliat one deslroyi^r w^as sunk 
and the others disap])eare(l in a badly damapc'd 
coiulitimi. 

Suddenly tho foremost Herman shi[) swung 
round and tired tlin'c shots ripht at the battery. 
'rb(*y were wt'll aimed. Ono fell to tlie riglit of 
th(» battery and killed several men, and a 
second, ainu'd a little high, struck the upper 
floors of a house near by. Tw’o maiden ladies 
liv('d there. One of them W'as in tho passage 
making for lier sister’s bedroom, possibly 
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disturbed by the noise outside. The sliot 
striick one sister, inflicting terrible wounds 
in the chest and killing her instantly. When 
neighbours went, after the bombardment, to 
.search for the second sister, they could not 
jit first find her. Careful exploration of the 
wn'cked hou.se showed later that she had been 
literally blown to bits. 

Kveii as the first .shells came tearing tlirough 
the air the Territorials in the battery op«‘iu‘il 
lire in return. It must bo a cause of regret to 
mo.st Kiiglishituui that in this first battle of 
modern times between a T3riti^h batt(‘ry on 
Mritish .soil and an enemy’s fleet at- sea, the 
Britisli soldiers were hopelessly handicapped 
by inadequate guns. 

The men were splendid. Their eonuuandiM*, 
Colonel Robson, was an old volunteer oflieer 
and a local business man. The gun scpiads 
were young Territorials, of the Durliam 
Royal (Jarrison Artillery, ealled suddenly ami 
unexpectedly for the first tinn^ into action. As 
the first shell fell close to them, almost blinding 
and deafening them with its roar and fuuK's, 
they seerru'd for a second overcome. A 
bru.sque phrase shouted tlnough a megaphone 
by their CoIoik*! met with a resjionso which 
show<id that they had not lost lu'art or courage. 
Veteran rc'gular.s near by .say that they woj kt'd 
throughout with absolute steadiness and pre- 
cision. “ N^early all my detaehm(*nt were 
I’erritorials,” wrote one old .‘^oldier who was in 
charg(^ of one of the* guns. “ I laid my c^ye upon 
lln5Ui during the .jctioii and must say tho\ 
worked like heioes.*’ 'Idie men kmnv that it 
was useU^ss to liit the armoured holts of llu; 
iMiemy ships, so they aimed at tho iqipor deeks. 
Onlookers, who wat(^hed the whole battle from 
Ivodear, tell iiow the bridge of one of the (Jernum 
'>hips was c arried right (»fl‘ by oiui of our shots, 
ria* iiifantryna ii occupying positions around 
m‘\(‘r waxeied. 'I’he IStli ServietJ Battery of 
tla- Durham Light Infantry, a “ Pals ” Company' 
of lads with three inontlLs’ training, stood tlieii' 
ground under heavy fire at every f)oint. .\ 
shell burst at the ligld house battery, killing 
two gunners and two infantrymen and woimding 
seven others. l\vo infantry sfTgc^ants went 
out. of cover, expo.sed to the full Corman fire, 
and rescued a fisherman who liad his leg broken 
in getting out of his boat. \Vh<;n the bombard- 
inont ceased the troops led in the highly 
dangerous work of making their way intc) the 
wrecked and falling house.s and rescuing tlie 
wounded. 


The thre(‘ ({(‘rmaii ships, skilfully haudU'd, 
moved rapidly to avoid submarita' attack, 
and kc[)t up an uiK^c'asing Ixaubardment on 
the port with 12 in., 11 in., S in., and t> in. 
guns. Compct(*iit- military obscawca’s c*stimate 
that within fifty minutes about l.oOU 
were fired. A large* numlxa* of tluv-c- were 
directed into tli.' wat«*rs of tlu* hay, prol)al)ly 
to cripple: any apja-oaeliing submarine. Most 
of the nauaiiider wen* fir(*<l ovc*r the* fort into 
the docks, the gas and the \\al(*r works, 'fhe 
two leading ships, attca* Ixanhanling the' 
battoriL\s, ])asscHl nort h, and from a m*\v position 
fired indiscriminatc'ly o\«*r \V«*st Hartlepool. 
Some siiots fell far out into tin* eoiiiiti'y. 
Others buried tlu*ms(‘lves in llu* sand. 'I’he 
marksmanship was not so good as iiiight have 
b<'«*n expected, d'lu*. third ship reinaim*(l off 
tlu* main battery and ])oured in bniadsidc* alu*r 
broadside*, of I) in. and (> in. high explosive 
shell, 'flu* baflc'iy should have l)(*t*n (piiekly 
wi[H'd out; hilt cvcai tlie lighthouse in the 
CH*nlre ol it was not domolislied. d’lu' gunners 
.stuck to tlu*ir guns till the close of llu* ac’tion, 
and then lired a parting salvo at the dc*parting 
ships. Many shells ti*Il in tlu* (|iii«‘l Inisiness 
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hik! rosidontial strcota of W^^st Hartlopool (>ti 
tlH‘ oiH* sirln, and in the crowded poor streets 
of old lfnrtle[) 0 ()l on the other These shots 
covered so wide an area that they cannot lx* 
explained hy had inarksnmnship. 'Fhe Gorman 
ships undoubtedly deliberately bombarded the 
residential part of the two towns, apart from 
the fort, the docks and the public works. 

SoiiKi local authoritie^s have considered it 
necessary to att<*mpt to prove that the popula- 
tion were entirely calm under the rain of gun 
lire. Were this tru(‘, th(‘ [leoph' in Hartlepool 
would be eilh<‘r tlu' most ealkais or the most 
steel-ner\-ed the world has (‘vct knowm. 'Plie 
attack came unex()ect(dly. Tlu're wen* no 
public instructions about w'hat an individual 
should do in casi' of a raid. 'Fhe first intima- 
tion most p(H)ph' had that anything was wrong 
was the trianendous noise of the firing of the 
heavy guns, tlw^ tearing approach of the shells, 
the crash and the roar as they burst and 
scattered. J^Vagn:e*nts of shell (tame hurtling 
in all (linnet ions, varying from monst<‘r n(»ses 
and thick st('(*l buses, weighing from tw’enty to 
forty pounds, to jagged, terrible partichvs 
weighing only a fract ion of an ounce. Window.s 


broke with the concu.s.sion. Houses shook until 
it .seemed as though they would fall. 

The elosely-set streets of old Hartlepool, 
den.sely popiilatc'd, suffered most of all. One 
street was wrecked ; (others were badly damaged. 
The people did not know what to do, whether 
to remain indoors or to rush out. Many ran 
to the railway station, and hero a dense crowd 
assembled, women in all stages of undress, 
some bar(“footed, some in their night ehdhes, 
some with shawl or waterproof htistily throw n 
over them. Some brought their babies along 
in perambulators or carried thorn. The peo[)Ie 
were rushing into danger in coming to this spot, 
and tho few policemen and officials present, 
who knew it, quietly tried to move them f>n, 
and directed them to a road leading out to tho 
count ry. A shell caught the top of the Carnegie 
Library near by, and sent great stone oorner- 
])ieccs and ornaments down among the crowd. 
Some of tho^n who started out were eaiiglit by 
tho shell fire as they stepped on to the pavt' 
ments. (3thers w('r(* struck down as they ran 
al(jng the street. One sad case was that of the 
wife of a soldier, who sought to make her 
esempe with Iwr six children. A shell burst 
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HARTLEPOOL: THE BAPTIST CHAPEl 


uoar })y, tliroc <if the children wctc killed, a Ixty 
of s(!veu, a girl of (‘ight. and a hoy of fourteen, 
two of the other children were injured, and 
the mother was maimed. Hhe was carri(‘d 
to Ijospital, wluTe slu' lay for weeks hefon* sh<‘ 
was told of her childnai's death. A girl, nin(‘- 
toen y(‘ars old, rushed into the street when the 
hombardrnent commenced. She was missed, 
and her body was found later in the mortuary 
by her stepfather. Oik' ar>n and j)art of her 
head had bc('n blown <ilT. A [)uor woman had 
her body riddk’d whil(‘ she was gathering sea 
coal. A hul of sixteen was killed while lu* was 
setting out to bring his mother, sister, and 
brother to safety. A young woman, twenty- 
fivt^ yi'ars old, was blowui to pieces bv .i shell 
just as tlie family were sitting down to break- 
fast. .\djutant William Avitv, of the Salva- 
tion Army, formerly a Cornish fisherman, was 
living in one of the im)st exfmsed street.s. Ih‘ 
had alrejuly brought his family downstairs 
and was i-oming down himself when a shell 
caught him and killed hiip instantly. A mission 
woman li\ ing in a house two or three dof»rs off 
was killed hy the same sh(‘l!. 

Perh.ips the most tr.agic part w’as the deaths 
of the young children. Two brothers, six and 
eight years old, were going to sehool wlien two 
fragments of shell .struck them ; one was 


[" / MMi '. " riidtoi'/afyi;. 

killed outright, the other died later. .\ little 
girl of three was killed. 'Phe wife of a gunner 
in the Koyal .Vrt ilh‘ry was taking i pc'rambulator 
dowiistaii’s to convoy lu'r childnai to a plaee 
of safety when tluTc eame a tretnendous explo- 
sion and she was plung(‘il into darkness and 
almgst KutTocat<*d. Wlaai she got free she found 
that her hoy, li\(‘ years old, wa-! badly injured 
in the leg ; he died later in hospital. 'I\v«> litti(» 
girls, four and six years old, t he daughtcTs of a 
jiaval slok(‘r. were killetl by a sla'll which struck 
tin* house whi're they s(ayi*d with tla*ir gra-ral- 
father. d']»e old mail >.ai(l : “ 1 heard tlu^ rattling 
of tile gnus. I went t«) t he door and saw' a lot of 
people. 1 turned hack lo the house and was 
going lo laiM* a cup of lea when, all at once, 
sma.sh went the ef)rner f>f tlm hoiisr*, and 1. 
was thrown to the other side of the nMun. 
AftiT r(‘eoveriMg mys(*lf 1 W'enl. to the door an<l 
saw my two ))o(»r little grandeliildren lying 
dead among a lot of bricks.” .Vs against th(‘sc 
deaths of ehildn-n, plaee the east* of an old lady 
«)f eighty-six, who w’ns killed outright in her 
tavii liomi% a ])ii*ee of shell weighing thi*(‘e 
pounds b«‘ing aft<‘rwards found in her shoulder. 
Th<Te were some curious eseap<‘H. Oiu^ mother 
was killed wdiile carrying her child and the 
child escaped unhurt. In another ea.<e a young 
woman wa*- hurrying along with hf‘r litlli^ 
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HARTLEPOOL: THE WORKHOUSE DINING HALL. [" Times ” Photograph. 


LrotluT. 'Plu' hrotluT was killod, whil»‘ slu‘ 
wiiH uninjured. 

Clmrohoa aiMMiiod tn sufTar cspoiMally. The 
old fdiurcli of St. Hilda, dating hack to tho 
Irtto tliirtccTiUi century, one* of the finest 
ehurclies in the nortli. \\hs struck hy a shell 
whicli fell on tlie roof, hroln; it. without explod- 
ing, and tlu'n hurst dost* to the rectory across 
the w’ay, <!oing great damage. 'I'he stone 
franu'work of tlie ligure of the Madonna on 
St. Mary's Catholic ('hurch was damaged, hut 
the figun* itself was unharmed. .A shell passed 
right through llu* Haptist Clmreh, smashing it 
front and rear, and it then peu(*trat(’d into the 
bedroom of a young lady in a house behind, 
but did not injure lu'r. 'Pla' Scandinavian 
Church w»us hadly splintered, hroktai and 
damaged. 

The shipyards, the gasworks and the docks 
wore subjected to special fire. .At Me.s.srs. 1 rvine's 
Middleton shipyard two men w(Te killed, 
and the electrical and riggers’ shops were set 
alight. A steamer in course of construction 
was hit by a shell, which pierced her hold, 
killing a man working there. The well-known 
works of Messrs. Richardson, Westgarth & Co. 


suffer(‘d s(*v(‘rely, and it was reported that 
seven men were killed there. Sliells struck 
thre(‘ grt^at gasometers. The ofli(.‘ials in charge 
had let tho gas out of two at tho first intimation 
of danger. Tla^ third burst into flames. 
Several men were injured around the gas- 
works. The ofliee of the \nrfhrrn Daily Mail 
was Iiit. 

Invalids rushed from theii* h(*ds into the 
street to get away. Otic woman only tw»i days 
eonfiiu'd jumped up, wrapped a shawl around 
her hahe, and ran out, away heyond tho town, 
wide-eyed, ferror-strieken. thinking of nothing 
else if she eould only save her child. If tliere 
were mueh alarm, tliere wi're als<» many deeds 
of quiet heroism performed. Kvt*n young 
children displayed courage and helpfulness. 
One old lady for a long time afterwards tried 
to discover the name of a little lad who be- 
friended her grandson, a boy of eight. The 
grandson ran from their home, wliieh was near 
the gasworks, when shells were dropping all 
nrotuid and the gasometer took fire. As he 
ran. with nothing on but his shirt and a pair 
of knickers, another boy, a stranger, tirew 
up alongside of him, a.sked him if he was not 
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oolfl, and then took off his own overcoat and 
put it on him. “ Tliat’s all right. I have 
another at home,” ho declared, fn another 
case a husband was striving to get his family 
out of the town, the wife being very niuch 
alarmed. “ J think they'v(* hit me," one boy 
whispered to his tdder Ijrotla'r. “ Hut don’t 
say anything. It’ll only make mother more 
frighten ‘d.” The boy kept on for some time 
until his father, noticing that ho looked ill, 
took him to a doctor, who discovered a small 
brown woimd in his body, and deelari'd that 
it was merely a siipertieial serai eh. 'riie boy, 
still trying to (jonceal bis pain, grow so bad 
that the father took him to another doctor. 
The latter (examined liim with X-rays and 
found that a particle of shell had penetrated 
downwards right througli the ])l(Hira, the lung 
and t.h(3 stomach, and was resting then on 
part of the spine. This story was related at 
the inrpiest on the boy. 

H(' 0 [)le were so excited that in several eases 
they did not realize that tlujy were shot until 
some time after th(‘ event. Oru* fuan whost‘ 
left hand was struck off declared that he never 
knew his hand had gone until he chanced to 


look (low'll at the stump. Many w'cre struck 
by S[)lint(’rs and knew nothing of their w’ounds 
until tho bombardment was over. PeopU‘ 
made for tho country. Large numbers went 
off by rail. Thousands tramped into Stockton 
and elsewhere. On tho other hand, those who 
had any publie duties kept on with them, dis- 
regarding dangi'r. The girls in tlio ilartle})ool 
tek'phono oxc^liangc continued stt'adily at 
their work right through the bombardment. 
Special constables and tlu' memliers of a local 
(’iti'zen Training Koive did work b(*yond [)rai.s(' 
in kcM'ping the crowds in order, aiding tlu* 
wounded, and in generally hi'lping tla^ ivgular 
police. 

A number of shells f(‘ll on the workln)use, 
but no lives wer(^ lost. ’The first hll on the 
top of thc‘ school dining-liall, where' only live 
minut(‘s before about ninety old jieopio had 
b(‘en pr(‘sent at a religious s(‘rviei‘. Then shell 
aft<T sla'll followed in different, [larts of the 
building. Ajiart from the femak' mental ease's, 
w'ho .showTtl some panic, tlu' inmates acted 
splendidly, and, in the words of the master, 
“ I’la' ofbeials did tlu'ir duty like trained 
soldiers, H'gardN'ss of |)ersonal danger.” 
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The two small [)atrol shijw in the harbour 
set out to attack the enemy. One of these^ 
the Patrol, got under way and prepared for 
ac.’tion, but before it was out of the harbour 
the bring liad commenced and a siiot caught 
it, striking the forebridge. The Patrol 
promptly opened (ire, but its small 4-in. guns 
W(*re. of little us(' against the heavy metal 
of th(! enemy. “ I don’t think our lire reached 
them at all,” said one sailor, writing of the 
event. Further shots struck the little vessel 
atid then she sheered off, having received s<iuie 
e<)nsiderabli' datuagt*, and took refuge in the 
'r(‘e.s. The second patrol boat do<*s not seem 
to have been (Uigaged. 

'I’he firing last(*d for about fifty tuinutes, 
and then the ships retired in a northerly 
direcition, scatteritig min<‘s broadcast in lh(‘ir 
w'ako as they did so. I’he firing had barely 
ceased bc'fore m(*n were at work everywhere, 
repairing the damage, calming panic-stricken 
people, and attending to the wounded. It is 
said that within half an hour of the battle 
glaziers were at work in busineas houses in 
\V(‘st Harth'pool mending the broken panes. 


A number of buildings were turned into t(Mn- 
porary hospitals. Over forty of the wounded 
were conveyed to the workhouse. The Mn.sonic 
Hall was ased as a refuge. Forty odd cases 
were taken into Hartlepool Police Station and 
were laid around the men’s billiard room there. 
All the hospitals were taxed to their utino.-st 
capacity. 'Fhc Hartlepool Hosj)ital, a tine 
building on the sit<' of the ancient Friarage, 
which lie.s behind and quite close to the fort, 
was in the full line of the fire from the sea. 
Its iM'ds w(T(* all occupied that morning with 
ordinary cases. When the bumbardnjent began 
these were imua‘diately transferred from the 
wards facing the front to the out-patients’ de. 
partmenf and the basement at the rear, where 
they wen* least likely to lx* hit. Hi'fore they wc'H' 
eompleteiy removed the wounded began to 
arrive, .sonu? carried along in roughly improvised 
stretchers by tlieir friends, or brought in by t he 
military or police. They wen* ghastly spcctaek's 
— some horribly torn, souh' with several great 
shell wounds, and many minor wounds from 
splinters. One \ietim had twenty soparMtt? 
wounds. All w(‘r(‘ incrt'dibly filthy from (be 
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HAKTLEPOOL: LILY STREET. I i / /,<; 

Three people were killed in the house on the left. 


black, the slime, and the (Jf'hrls that had been 
torn up in the approach of the shells. They 
laid them down in lines in th(‘ out-patients’ 
<lepartnicnt, and, shutting their (‘ars to the 
ap])nrently unc(‘asiiu;. overwhelming din of the 
shells dying overhead ajid around, the doctors 
and nurses and attendants strove to give some 
<juick first-aid, A dose of morphia was 
admini.stered to every one of the WTainded to 
ease imnualiate ])ain, until opportunity aroM* 
to do mort' for them. 

Suddenly there came an ahno.st painful 
silence. 1’he din of the boinhardmenf ceasjsl 
as (piickly as it had begun. W’onl caiiM' in that 
the ships w<M*e retiring. 'Phe patients were 
taken back again to the ordinary wards, and 
the doctors l)egan their work in the operating 
theatre. Close on twenty of the people brought 
in died before anything could be done for them. 
1’hcn b(‘gan a long and dreadful ta.sk. Martle- 
pof>l doctors a^e aceustomed to tragic cases 
from the great works around. Hut tho.s(* who 
toiled on hour after hotir until midnight in 
the beautiful operating theatre of Hartlepool 
Hospital — one of the fine.«t operating theatre< 
m the country — admit that their imagination 
had scarce conceived such a shattering and 
tearing and disfiguring of the human frame as 


came h(‘fore tliem in tia' fitly easi's lliey dealt 
with fhal (lay. 

Apart, from the si/.(‘ and luimher of the 
wounds mad(,' from th(‘ pi(‘c(‘s of jagua'd shell, 
the casi'S presi‘nt(‘(l nwmy diflieulties. In ru'arly 
ev(Ty. instance, iti addition f(» the damage 
directly (haa* by tla* shell striking a person, 
there; was further damage, cau.sed hy tla* 
splint(*rH of wood and stora* and tla' dirt and 
wivckagc which had la'cn f(a‘ccd into tla; 
victims’ l)odi(‘s in tla* uphca\al of the explo- 
sions. 'ria'u the chemical constitucnls of thc! 
(l(Tman sla'lls were found l«i carry a |)oison in 
1 hcmsclv(\s, a poison which hlackcni'd thc 
fh'sli, j)revcnte(l healing, and afterwards, in 
^'|)ite of every can*, made it in many cases 
impossiljl(“ to save wonndt'd limhs. 

'I’wo fnrtlaT h'atnres comjih'ted tla; griinness 
of the scene. Tlaa'c was one discomfort, minor 
compan'd with otla'rs, and yet serious enough 
in itself. Th(‘ ))oinl)ardmcnt had injurrd tla' 
ga,s-w(»rks, and all gas supplies wcic cut off. 
Tla' hospital cmployi'd gas largely for cooking 
and otlaa* purpose's. Hot water, fortunately, 
could he obtained from another source. 'I’hen 
from immediately after the bomhardment 
until late at night the* hospital gates were 
thronged with an eager, anxious crowd ejL’ 
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insistent people, demanding to know if their 
friends and their relatives were ainnng tlie 
wounded and dead then*. 

In tlic afternoon a proelaination was issued : 
“ The civil population art* reijuested as far as 
possible to keep to their ]ious(*s for the prt'sent. 
The situation is now (piiet. 'riie group leaders 
will advise in ease of further daiuagi*. Any 
unexploded sliells must not be tiaiehed, but 
information may be given to the poliee.” 
rommitteiis were immediately fornud to eare 
for the wounded and the distr(*ssed. 'Fhe 
S[)ecial constables and the f'itizen Force 
worked undf^r direction, ck'aring up th«‘ 
debris. All theatres and places of amusement 
were closed for some days. Owing to the 
damage done to the gas-works, no gas could 
bo obtained, and apart from elcetri<r light tlie 
people had to rely on candles and lamjis. Tlic 
milkary authorities ordered everyone to be off 
the streets by s(‘vcn o’clock at night, and this 
n‘gulation was strictly enforced. 

Hartlepool had been noted b(‘fon‘ the raid 
both for its military and non-military temper. 
It was its boast that it had given more re<Tuits 
to the new Armies than any place* of the* size* 
in the country, lint in tin* days befon* the 
raid one si'cUon of tin* citizens of Hartlepool 


had gravely protested against the guns and 
the gun practice of the fort. The noise of the 
practice tiring disturbed them and broke their 
windows. Their h’llow-citizens did not forget, 
to remind tluan of their old complaints after 
the bombardment was over. Tlie immediate 
effect was to prodiici* a. h'l'Iing of bitter resemt- 
ment among the men of the port, and among the 
men of Durham and of ^’orkshire -resi'iitment 
which took the form in this district of an im- 
mediate increas(‘ in ri'i i iiit ing. Large* numbt'is 
of men siait tlu'ir niM's and childriMi away, 
while remaining llu'ms(‘lves at work. They 
felt, and it is diillcnll to blame IIumii for it, that, 
while it might lu* lh(‘ir duty to slay in the town 
and endun* the risks of what might coini*, they 
had no right to k(U‘j) tluar dcpi'iidents in !i plact 
which tlu' authoriti(*s appanaitly could not 
ad(‘quately })rot(‘(d. 

Tlie first ('st.imat<‘s of the injured were 
killiMl and 50 woundi'd. It soon became 
appanail that those figures were wholly in- 
adequate. Th(‘ authorities in the beginning, 
for some reason bi'st known to thcmsi^lves, 
apparently t ril'd to minimise the death-roll. 
Within a few days it was known, however, that 
the killed were (’lose on a lumdred, and as one 
after another of tlu' badly wounded died, the 
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li-roll r<)S(‘ imlil «‘Mrly in .laniiary it laid 
rcaclird IIIJ. Tla* wounded ininihtTed as 
nearly as can l»e told about .‘idO, It is a 
cause for \\<»n<ler iu»t that so many were killod 
ami wounded, l)ut so b‘\\. NN'hen the enor- 
mous velocity and destructive power of tlie 
j^:real German shells are realized, it is Imrd 
to understand how the port (*sea[)ed so lightly. 
'rii<‘ ({(Ttnan «»(lic<Ts and crows might well have 
heli(’ved, as they steamed away, that they had 
laid tin* larg(*r part of llarlh'pool in ruins aial 
luul wip«Mt «ait many of its population. Had 
a single sla'II landeil in the dense erowtl around 
the railway station, or in tlu' park, the dt'alh- 
roll wouki hav<* la'cn enormously incrojxsed. 

It was only hy degrees tliat Hie peoph* of 
Hartlepool ri'alized the full horror of wliat they 
hatl gone through, l^ater, ou \\(*dne.sday and 
on Thiii>iday, they luul ahuiulant opportunity 
to witness the ruin wrought. Then, on Friday 
morning, when tlu'ir nervi's were taut, an 
unfortunate incident occurred. A notice was 
posted up in the I’o.st (^tlice as follows : 

‘‘Telegraph message from Staff-Gaptain 
l.y<ais, Headquarters. Hartle]>ool, tkllu a.m., 
Deeemher 18, HH 4 : 


V Ueeei\’ed me.ssage to look out for hostile 
airsliip. Warn all constables to warn all 
residents on approach of airship to go into 
haseiiients of their hoiiu's and naiiain till 
danger is past. AdN’i.sc them to keep cool, anri 
not (‘ongrcgati* in groups in streets. Kumours 
may he false, f)ut everyone to he prt^pan^d.” 

'rhe special constables were called together 
and warned. Gnhirt unatidy, they or their 
advisers misunderstood the me.s.sage, and they 
hurried from house to house and from works 
to works, ordering pcopk* to their cellars, 
commanding the workmen in tlu' shipyards 
to go home, and tt‘lling e\i*ryone that Ge.Tman 
aircraft wercs approaching. The result was 
what might luivfi been anticipated. Th(» 
people poured out into the streets. All business 
c«‘ji.sed. Crowds math' for tlu; park. Still 
gn‘ater crowds made for the country, to g(‘t 
away anyw'liere from the dropping bombs. 
SoiiH* of the wonuui were in a state of high 
excitement and pathetic scenes wen; w’itm‘ssed. 
Crowds thronged to the railway station and 
the outgoing trains w’cn* packcul, mainly with 
w ouu'ii and cJiildnsi. W'luai Hu* liarm had been 
done the polii*c discovered their mistake, and 
th<‘ mayor issued a pro(‘laniat ion in the uftiT- 
noon re<ju<‘sting tlu* inhaliitants of West 
Hartlepool to pupsiu tluar usual work (piii'tly, 
as tlu* me>!s,ig(‘ sent rouiul in the iiioniing w'as 
due to a luisimdc'rstatidiiig. “Then* is no 
eaus«‘ for alan^ii." d’he message* came, liovv- 
i*ver, mueh too lat(‘, and many women and 
children who had romaiiu'd after the (iist 
homhardment now* left the town. Tiie pcMijile 
of West H u tlepool generally agreed, wht*n 
snhseqiu’iitly surve*ying the liistory of the 
homhardment, that there wais mueli more 
♦*\eite*m(’nt in the stns'ts on tlu? Friday than on 
tlio day when the German ships were shelling 
t lu*m. 

'I'he minces seatterc'd by the (lerman v«'s.sels 
when retiring greatly impeded trallic at the 
port. 'Phreo sliips w’cre de.stroyed that night, 
the South Shields collii'i* Fltvvater. the Nor- 
wa'gian steamer N’aaren, and the Gla.sgow' cargo 
steamer Princess Olga. The Fltwater struck 
a miiu* off Flamhorough ir(*a{l and six of her 
enwv wen* killed. The Vaaren struck a inin<* 
otT Whithy. She had s(*vente<*n men on board 
aiul <mly four eseapt'd. The third ship, the 
rrineess Olga, was blown up after striking a 
mine off Scarhorongh. In this ease there wa.s 
no lo.ss of life. One result of the raid was 
aimo'^t to su'^peiid basiness on the Newcastle 
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SCARBOROUGH BARRACKS. 


Kxcliang(; for a day or two. Another was to 
help to stiffen shipping freights. 

Tlin Cerman eriiisei*s .sueceeded in causing 
a (jonsidorahlo loss of life amongst civilians. 
Som(‘ six hundred house's were damage'd more 
or less. J?ut they did not strike any vital blow 
at Kartlepool industry. The do<;ks and the 
lailway were uninjured, 'i'ho gasworks were 
put right in tlie courses of a h'W days. 'I'he 
shipyards searec'ly stayed tlieir activity for a 
elay. The cruise'rs were not out of sight hc'fore 
tlu' lorries of tlie corporation were around 
memling tlm broken 1 rainway and other wires 
in the different strei'ts. Husiiu^ss men whose 
premisiis were damaged found plenty of 
neiglibours willing to lend them olliee room. 
A eiTtain numlx'r of women and children 
eli'ared out of tlu> town. Hut the essential 
prospt'rity of the manufacturing eap.aeity and 
the national utility of tlx' Kartlepools remained 
unimpaired. The (Jermans had failed to 
inflict vital damagi' ; they had succeeded in 
arousing against tliemselvos bitter and lasting 
anger that was yet, to have far-reaching results, 

Thk Attack o\ HcARnouoiuni. 

Shortly before 8 o’clock on the same morning 
the coastguardsmaii stationed at the look-out 
point at Scarborough Castle tekrphoned to the 
wireless station behind the town : “ Some stnuige 


i//. 

ships are approaching from the nnrth. 1 cannot 
make out what they are. They do not answer 
my signals.” Then the man's voice could bo 
heard by those listening at the other end in 
quicker, more agitati'd tones: “ I’hey are 
Germans. 'Ihey are firing on us.” 'I’he voi<*e 
then ceasi'tl. The coastguardsman had scarcely 
given las warning before a shell from the fore- 
most ship tore ov(’r the stafion, bn'aking the 
wires in its flight, and lodged in an empty 
barracks on tho (►])po8ite side of the (,’astle 
grounds. Tla* coastguardsman and a police- 
man wore in a little wooden house on the clitf 
top with their telephone and other instruments. 
As the first shi'll pas.sed over they made a rush 
for shelter. They had not got many yards 
away before a second shell followed, smashing 
to atoms th(' building they had just left. 
Shell after slu'll, thirty of tlu'in in all, poured 
in raj)id sueees.sion on the same spot. 

Tlu' German attacking force, which ap- 
proached from the direction of Cloughton in 
the north, consisted of foiu* ve.ssels, two cruisers 
which carried out the main attack, and two 
smaller vessels wliich were mainly engaged in 
mine -laying. The two larger ship.s moved pa.st 
the old Castle, being then about eight hundred 
yards* out at sea, and steamed slowly in front 
of tho tow’n, firing all the time, until they came 
within little more than five hundred yards of 
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the shoro. Old fishermen, gazing at them, 
(?ould not imderstand how it was possible for 
such large ships to come in so close. It was 
evident that the German pilots had intimate 
knowledge of Scarborough waters, otherwise 
they would certainly have run aground. They 
had learnt a lesson from the Yarmouth fiasco, 
ijiid did not mean tliat their shills should fall 
short again. Their sti'ady and regular j)ro- 
gress showed also their eonfidenee that then* 
were no submarines in Scarborough Hay, for 
as they moved past the town they would 
have formed an ideal target. 

As the ships moved forward they fu-st 
thoroughly covered the ground in front of the 
ruins of old Scarborough Castle. They evi- 
dently believed that there were guns there 
and that the old barracks within the grounds 
was held by troops. 'I’luMr heavy lire smashed 
the barracks, made a great gap in tlio old 
Castle walls and tore up tin* ground around. 
Possibly they eonsiden'd it incr«‘dible tlial wo 
should liave neglected to fortify so ideal a 
defensive position. 'Pheir shell lire on the 
(kisths grounds was merely wasted. I'he old 
l)arra(‘k buildings were unocenpied, anil had 
been nnoecupied for some time, altliongb just 
previous to this a suggestion had been made 
that women and children should he housed 


there. It was fortunate that the suggestion 
had not been carried out. In various other 
ways, to which it would be unwise to refer, it 
could be seen from tiu* direetion of the German 
tiro that their intelligence department was 
seriously at fault eoneerihng the place. 

b'rom the Castle, the guns turned their 
attention to the town. Some of them directed 
their tiro on the Grand liot<'l, a. large bi ildiiig 
and ])rominent lanilmai’k on the sea front. 
'Pho upper floors of this hotel were shattiai'd 
and tlie entranci* floor from the front and the 
ground all around broken up. Matiy of the 
shells were din'cted towards Falsgrave, a 
suburb of Scarborough, wlicre an imf)«)rtant 
wireless station was plaei'il. 'Phe wireless 
station itself was \ery little injured, but the 
private houses in the vicinity were badly 
damaged and many people w oundi'd and killiul. 
Some shells were also sent towards the gas- 
works and the waterworks, hiit the German lire 
was not eonfined to these s])otM. Tlie elaim 
that the ships aimed solely at the (bustle, thi^ 
wireless static)!!, and (»!)e or two places w'iiere 
they bi'lieveil troops to Ix' stationed, (;a!inot 
sustained. 'Pin* whole* town was fired upon 
recklessly and iniliseaouinati'ly, save those 
streets w hicli wen* protected by the sti'ep hills 
hetwei*!! them and the s(‘n. Shells droppi'd 
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SCAKBOROU(5H : No. 2, WYKKHAM STRERT, 
Where four people were killed. 


froMj very tlost' by Clan'iuH* (Jardnis in tba 
north to the grounds of tho Vorkslun* Lawn 
'I'lMniis dub in ib(* south, and from tlvo son- 
front eastwards to the smnll suburban streets 
on the extreme west side* (»f the town. TIuw 
landed over St. Oliver’s Mount, a hi^jfli hill to 
th(‘ south. 'I’la'v wrought {/rent d(‘struetioii 
in many of the \\('althy residential seetions, on 
tile IOs[)lanade. and in the (Ve.seiMit. 'I’lnw 
killed and wouiuled peojjle and destroyed 
houses in the eeiitral busin<‘ss porticai of tlui 
town, 'riiey were widely seattere<l in tin* small 
residential streets otT Oladstone Koad. They 
went in k'sser numbers to the north. It was 
evidi'iitly tbi‘ purpose of the Oerman com- 
manders to raki' the town from end to end, and 
to some extent, t hey did it. 

'rh(‘ peoph* of Searboi’ough do not keep early 
liours in winter-t inu*, and large mun])ei’s of 
tlie inliabitants were in Ix'd when the tiring 
started. At first they thought it thunder, 
but lus the loud e«)ntinuou.s eNplo.sions ke])t on, 
and as the shells burst in street after street, 
they (pnekly learned tht'ir mistake. One 
local ulderinan and magistrate, Mr. .lohn Hall, 
was dressing in his bedr<K)m when a slid! burst 
in the room, injuring him so that he dh'd a.s he 
was being carried up the steps of the inlirmary. 
No. 2, Wykehain Street has .since been nanu'd 
the house of trag<‘dy. Eouf |>eople were killetl 


here. A young soldier in the Koval Ek'ld 
Artillery. Driv(T Albert Keiinett. was protec ting 
Ins mother wlnai a sin'll penetrati'd the house, 
killing him, the mother, and two boys, one 
nine' years old, the other five. A tradosman's 
w ite in Oolumbus Kavino was going down from 
the hou.se above into the slu)[) when a shc‘11 
hit her, wounding In'r in suc'h fashion that sin' 
tli(*d soon afterwards. H(‘r husband in the shop 
was almost buried by the dchris. A young 
woman picked uj) a baby to soothe its crying 
and took it into a bedroom for safety. A shell 
burst through tho roof of the room, killing them 
both. A hairdres.ser’s w’ife, on hearing the first 
shell lire, .set out to fetch two neighbours ami 
give them .shelter in her cellar. As she wa> 
standing near the door of her hoiLse a shell 
glanced oif a .stone pillar and struck her body, 
killing In'r. A servant went upstairs to her 
inistre.ss when tho tiring began, and reas.sured 
her, telling her that sin' thought the ships were 
jiractising. A few’ minutes later there was a 
loud crash and tho inistres.s found her .servant 
dead, struck in tht* brea.st by a sln*ll. Mr. 
,1. IF. Turner, ex-sheriff of Yorkshire, living in 
Filey Road, took two of his servants- into the 
hoiler-hoiise at the back of the building for 
safety. Tin' third wa.s missing, lie went to 
look for her when a shell burst near, but left 
him uninjured. He still kept on with his 
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search, and ontorinir tin* library ho found h(*r 
tlaTO, covered with wro(;kap;f^ d(‘ad. 

A postman, Alfred Hoale, was on his round 
on the Ksplamido when the bombardment 
l)(>gan. Ho continued delivering his loUta-s 
although he was in a part of th(‘ town wlu'ie 
house after house ^^as being wi«‘ek(‘d. He 
knocked at the door of one house almost at the 
end of the town and a maidserN ant ca?no to take 
the letbTS. As he was lianding them to her a 
^hell bnl^st at the front of the house, doing 
considoraWe damage to the building anil killing 
both of them. The hospital was hit. Jhdilie 
buildings of all kinds w»'re badly damaged. 
b(!arborough people still recall with pride how, 
when the bombardment l)i‘gan. Morning (’om- 
Jiiunion was being lu*ld at St. Martin’s Church on 
South Cliff. A shell passeil through the tower 
and damaged pai’t of the roof. 'I’he eongrega- 
tion showed some eoneeiMi, but .\rehdeaeon 
Maekarness told them that llu'v wer<‘ as safe 
in ehurch as any when* else, and he ijuietly 
earriod through thi* si-rvice to the imd. 

Many of the people in the town wen* naturally 
greiitly alarmed. Women rushed into the 
street, not taking lime to put anything «»n. 


Croat tlirongs poured down Westhorough to the 
railway station, and soon the station Wiis 
crowded witli people ehnnouring to get away. 
'Pho oflieiais earried on tlieir duty as usual, 
put on extra carriages where possible, and got 
as many off as they could. Large numbers 
escaped fnau the town by road. Men nitb 
motors or traps tilled them with women and 
children and droNi* them out of tin* town as 
ijuieUly as possible. Many «)f the ease’s of 
death and of woundi'd wen* mainly dui? to tin* 
people being in the streets, as shells I'xploding 
in the streets seatti’red their splinters over a 
\ery wide ar«‘a. Hut the peopk* tliil not know’ 
w'hat to do. They had received no iristruethms. 
'Phe hoinliardment had eomt* on tliem as a 
surprise, and it is not to lx* wondered at that, 
many thought it wi'll to rush from the shell- 
strieken iiouses. Jn many hoarding .schools, 
where the children wi’re starting breakfast, 
the* masters (piietly jxiradi’d the pupils and 
marched them into tin* cellars or out into the 
shelter of some rising ground. One ehaulfeur, 
eighteen yi^ars old, in a. house on the South 
(.‘liff, where the shells werii constantly falling, 
saw another man struck down in the street by 
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i\ shell. The Itul at once rushed out, raised the 
man on his shoulder and carried him under 
fire into shelter. There were many incidents 
of this kind. 

Huinoiu’ was not lacking?. A Territorial 
othccr tells how, tis ho was hurrying down oiu* 
of the main stre(*is to the front, a typical 
Jlritish workman, with a basket of tools over 
liis shoulder, stt^jjped him : “ Aye, sir,” said the 
workman with great emphasis, “this kind of 
thing would nev^T have ha[)p(*ned if we had a 
t'onservativo (Jovernmont in powtT ! ” “1 did 

not want to hoar about (Tovornmeiits,” the 
ohicer added, when tolling th(^ story ; ” thtT<; 
was too much liigh explosives shell bursting in 
tlm vicinity for one to thrash out political 
arguments just th<‘n.” One citizen, much 
ox(ated, hurried into his garage to tell the driver, 
an r)ld man, to get. r(‘ndy at once to take the 
family away. lie found the driver quietly 
polishing a hit of brass. The old man looked 
uj) from his task with a face expressing great 
satisfaction: “Ah! Master George,” he said, 
“ they’ve coom ! Ah’vo ahvays said they'd 
<*oom, and they’vt' coom ! ” One old lady. 


living on South Cliff, picked up a gun and 
hurried out to the sea front, anxious to have 
a shot at the enemy. Another, called upon to 
get out of the house, at once looked around ta 
SCO what she could take with her, and seized 
upon a Christmas pudding, tucked it under 
her arm and ran off with it. 

The German ships moved on to a point 
almost opposite the Grand Hotel. Then came 
a pause in the terrible noise of the shell explo- 
sions, and for about three minutes the gun fire 
ceased. This pause was due to the shipH 
swinging round and reversing their course. 
They then re opened llri> with their guns on the 
other side and moved steadily up northwards 
again. While they were shelling the town tht^ 
two smaller vessels moved out to sea, tlropping 
long lines of mines from n little way off tlu^ 
shore in an f)utvvard direction. The Germans 
undoubtedly hoped that the bombardment 
would bring t he British fleet up from the south 
and that in attempting to pursue them os they 
ran along the coast it would fall foul of the 
lines of mines. Steaming back, and firing ms 
they retired, the two German cruisers slowly 
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SCARBOROUGH: INTERIOR OF THE GRAND HOTEL BUFFET. 


their own iniiictield and then their 
mins ceased and they slart<'d off at full sjieefl 
for the north. 

The boinbardriient eoininejiccd at five minutes 
past eight and it was over at about half-])asl 
eight. During that time aliout five* Imndred 
shells were fired at t he town an<l on t he t'astle. 
(^uite a number of these shells fell into tla* 
sand on tlu' sea front. 'PJu' only possible 
exj)lanation of this is Unit either tlie guns were 
too depressed or the (lermans bc'lioved that 
some troops were i*ntrenehed tlicre. Otlx'r 
shells went many miles out into the country. 
Oik? stniek tin* light hou.*^** and injured it s<> 
that it had afterwards to be taken down. 
.Se\(*nteen persons w<*re killed, all of them 
civilians, including eight women and four 
cliildren, one of the childnai being a baby of 
fourteen months. The numlier of wounded 
was about five times as great. 

AVhen the inquests \^ere held on the victims 
of the raid, tho jury wished to bring in a verdict 
that they had been murdered. The coroner 
suggested that the verdict should be that they 
had met their death through tho bombardment 
of Sewborough by the enemy’s ships. The fore- 
man emphasized his demand, but the coroner 
pointed out that if the jury returned a verdict 


of murd<*r he would have to go through the 
formality of binding tlu' polieif over to prosecute 
.someone, and as tla* only p(*rsons who eouhl be 
proseeuted seemed to be the ollieers of the 
(lerman ships, siu'h a course would be an 
absurdity.. Not hing could be gain(‘d by ri'turn- 
ing a verdict of wilful murder against tlx^ 
commanders of ( hose vessels, although he agrei'd 
wiih the foreman that it was a miirdi'rous 
attack. In th* end tin* eornuer’s (‘ounsi*! 
jirevailed. 

It would bo iflle tn deny that the (Jermain 
sureeed<*(l in inllieling xeiy real ilamage upon 
Se.arbonmgh. One immediatii result was that 
a large number <»f well-to-do peopk* who bail 
made this place their home k'ft it. It was 
e.stinmted, a fortnight after the raid, that fully 
.six ihousan<] peoj)l(‘ laid gone away, and many 
mon* were going. In some of tlie wealthy 
streets only two, three or four families wen* 
h'ft. Old piiople who laid come here to <‘nd 
their days in peace naturally fi‘lt no call to 
remain and to expose tlH*ms(*lves tt) unnecessary 
risks. The loss of so many people* told heavily 
on tho tradesmen of tho town. 'Pho hotels and 
boarding- ho u-ses found themselves faced with a 
very .serious prospect. 

Once the first excitement was over, Scar- 
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borough settled down to take the thing phiJo- 
Kophically — maybe too philosophically. It is 
somewhat astonishing to read that the plaet's 
of amusement were open as usual that same 
evening. People went about their work as 
before. One shop whose front was blown out 
bore u notice rai its shutter, “ Business as 
usual.” A new industry sprang up — the selling 
of relics of fragments of shell. For a few weeks 
large luunbers of visitors ])oured into the town 
to see the ruin v\rought. The mayor and the 
local authfjfities did their b(‘st to meet the 
situatiofi. 'riu^ local ev(‘ning papei's were not 
allo\M‘d for some time to say anything about 
what iuul happened, not (*ven allowed, until 
late in the evening, to describe the seimes in 
their own sln‘ets. The mayor issued a notice 
that das : “ 1 ha\-e l)<‘t‘n asked by many people 
what they should do in eonse(|uenee of the 
bombardment of IS<arborough this juorning. 
1 have only oiu^ piece of advice to give, and 
that is : ‘ K<‘(‘p eahn and help others to do 

the same*.' ” 

'rh(' local r(‘eruiting authorities att(‘mpt«Hl to 
turn tlu' o(?<!a.sion to profit. Special bills w<‘r(‘ 
posted throughout the town and throughout 
the c(ainty, urging tlie peopk* to vengeance, 
H<*i‘e is a specimen of the bills : 



JOIM THE 
NEW ARMY 


And help to Avenge the Murder of 
innocent Women and Children in 
Scarborough, Hartlepool & Whitby. 

Shew the Enemy that Yorkshire 
will exact a full penalty for 
COWARDLY SLAUGHTER. 


Raeraitlni Oflkt : 

ST.HICHOLAS STREET. CCARBOKOUGH.. 

— 


The response, however, was somewhat dis- 
appointing as compared with Hartlepool. The 
country districts in Yorkshire responded very 
well, but in Scarborough itself the recruiting 
did not immediately receive the stimulus which 
wa.s anticipated. It must be rememberwl that 
S(?arborough, a professional pleasure town, has 
a larger proportion of old people and a much 
smaller proportion of active young men than 
is the average in the great trading centres. 

The mines sown by the (jlerman ships on 
their rotireiiuMit caused some trouble and some 
loss before they w(?re all cleared up. A Heel 
of mine-sw(‘epers was put to work under a 
naval oHieer and oHieers of the Koyul Xaval 
Beservt*, and the seas fronting this pcirt of tla* 
coast W(‘r(‘ patiently swept day hy day. Thi're 
are few mort* dangerous tasks on sea than this, 
and liefore the mines were cleared more than 
oiu‘ mine-sweeper was wrecked, several ship'^ 
were siink, and mori’ than one sailor went t<>- 
liis final rest. 

'I'm-: Ariwcjv ox Wuituy. 

1'he two (lerman ships, after bombarding 
Scarborough, made in the direction of Whitby. 
Half an hmir later the chief officer of the coast- 
guards at the signal station on the Kast 
(Miff, Whitby, nolici'd through the ha/e the 
ships approiuHiing at great speed, the sea 
0 instantly hrc'aking over th(‘ir stems and la.rg(*ly 
hiding tiu'ir bodies from view. W’ithiii ten 
minutes tlu‘ ships got within i‘asy range and 
slowed down, immediatt'ly opening fin^ on the 
signal station. 

The bombardment beg.m before tf‘n niinuti‘s 
past nint‘ and la.st(‘d only a fesv minut(‘s. 'I'lu* 
ships were tw») miles from the signal statifui 
\\li(‘n they opimc'd lire. The lirst broadside 
hit tin* face of tin* cliff iu^t underneath the 
.station. Four or live coast guardsm<*n. a .siaitry, 
and some boy scout.s wor<‘ stai ding in the signal 
station. They at onec' ran t.utside for slieltiM-. 
As they ran, a. second brt)a<lside struck flu* 
station, and one large splinter of shell hit a 
coast guardsman named Band II, taking a 
largt‘ jiart of his head off. His death must 
have biH'ii instantaneous. One of the boy 
scouts, Boy Miller by name, set out fnau the 
station to deliver a jnessage, when ho was 
caught in the leg by a piece of shell, ft was 
said at the time that he showed his pluck hy 
insisting on delivering his message before h<‘ 
had his wound attended to. The wouial 
was at first laUieved to be only slight, but 
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SCARBOROUGH: ROOF OF THE GRAND HOTEL, PhotograpA. 

Which was badly dama^^ed at both ends. 


C()tii|jli(Htioiis s(*l in and Ihe lo^ had to be s(riu*k flu* Ahlxy, doin^j hoimo damage, mom 
amputatcfl. partieulaily to the west wing, hut then? ia no 

tiring w»is ^'«^ry lu^avy while it last<'d, the reason to Ix'lieve that ttie Abbey waa aiiued at. 

niiml)er of shells thrown into the town being Had the Germans ehosen to take this as their 

variously estimated at from ()(t to 200. I'rob- mark they could seareeiy hav(i failed to demolish 

ably the smaller was the more eorn:ct estimat<*. it with a few welbplaced shells. There is 

The guns weni aimed, save for a few chance reasc)n for congratulation that more damage 

shots, in the direction of the e<iastguard station. was not done, seeing that it lies only two 

Th(' ships were so close in to t lie shore, the cliff <a’ three hundred yards from the Admiralty 

immediately in front of them being irom 200 to buildings. Some ot the shells went so high 

250 feet high, that they found it diOicult to that they fell in the village of Slights, four 

control their angle of fire, and most of the shells miles inland. Hut nearly all tin* r(*al damage 

went high, passing over the station and alighting was dma* within a radius of .‘100 yards in t he 

in what is known as the Fishburn Park district . distihd imm(^diately facing the back of ICast (UifT. 

immediately behind the railway station. A \\4ien the firing broke out two men in the 
few .shells went wide. Two or three of these Whitby Town' railway station start exi to lead a 
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liorftc along tl)f* line into safety. Just as they 
pawsed through a gate a shell exploded in the 
(ratt le dock near by and a piece hit an old goods 
porl(T, VVilliani Tuninorc. He died within 
a few rninut(?s as Ikj was being eonvoyod to tho 
hospital. Th(; coast giuird station itself was 
rcpejitcdly struck. An invalid lady, Mrs. Milkrr, 
Mas in bed in a house in Springhill Terrace, 
wlieii a shell struck the fre^nt of the housi' and 
soiiKi of the s[)linterH \vound(;d Iht. SIk* was 
(!onvcy(‘d to a convalcs(rent home near by and 
aft(*r lingering some time she died from tvfinnis. 
A Mrs. Marsliall was Ijit in tin? leg. Tlie total 
easiailties w(T(i tliree killed and two wounded. 
Ora* old st'uman, 70 years old, was found d(‘ad 
on the day following t la; raid in oik? of the alms- 
housrs, and it was believcnl that his death \\a^> 
brouglit about by tin* shock of tin* bombard- 
ment. Many people had surprisingly narrow 
(‘seapes. 

(blit e a number of housirs wei'c badly damag«*d, 
tbe shells bursting in Kishburn Park and scat- 
tering d(‘stru(*tiun around for hundreds of yards 
in ev(‘ry din'ction. Sonar of tho house's had 
tla'ir roofs torn eoinjdete'ly off. Some had their 
fronts blown in, and some their brickwork 
dislodged and windows shattered. A pig was 



wounded, and a dog blc'd to death, ft i.s sur- 
prising that two modern warships could tire 
powerful shells into a tow'ii for from eight t« 
ten minutes and accomplish so little. 

The people of Whitby scarcely reali/j'd 
w'hat had happeia'd before the wliole thing 
was over. In many parts of the town, out 
of tlie line of fire, the people did not uom- 
prehend tliat the town had Ix'eii bombarded 
until the news was brought to them. Tlie story 
was told ill tho town how the ehildn'ii in one 
seliool w’cro singing the Lord’s I’rayer when 
they were startled hy tlar explosion of a shell 
near at hand, an (‘xplosion wdiich snuishcxl tho 
windows of the school, 'riiere was no panic 
and no rush. The mistrf'ss drew tho children 
141 and (piietly marched them to the most 
jiroteeted part of tin? scIkh)! building, wliert'they 
remained until the end of tin? Iiomhardment. 
An experience such as this comes as a severe 
shock 1 o ev(Tyone. But Whithy was not nc'arly 
St) ptTtnrbed, and had n(»t Sf) imieh r(‘as()n to 
be, as SeaiLorough or Hartlepool. Its people, 
a hardy raet? of seajiK*M, took their inisad venture 
more as a matlt'r of course and eongrat uliited 
themselves that it was no worst'. A ft?w 
luindred ])eopI«' lift tbt' town, but many of 
t belli returnt'tl wit hin a ft‘w days, d’be follow ing 
lettt'r from a. latly living in W'bitby, writ ten to 
a frk'iid, without any thought, of publiemion, 
gives wi'll in its \(‘iy >implieit_\ tbe ^en.satious 
of tb(' pt'tiple : 

1 xin suit* you \till l.x' woiwlrriu;^' liow \\»* tm-nl diuing 
our \ isi|. I'roin llu' I am tIamUful lo tall you wt) 

art' all uli\«* nud wall attaf cair tarnt’yiu^; <‘\|ianauaa. 1 
hi\d jtist, sat down to ir.y IwtaiUlast willi my littia ones 
nlicu lilt* lirst hant' aaiua, tlia lil'c nt winch I laid iia\ ar 
lit'anl haforc. J startad to my fat'l to atX) wlail it was, 
when allot har camt*, more awi'iil than tiie first, amt still 
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more, and T «?oon realized lhat wo wore indeed in the 
hands of the enoiny. T was dumbfoimdiMl. I took my 
rhildren into my next <loor neighbour, who is uii old lady 
75 years old. and nearly blind, and iivj's alone, and thiw 
wo stayed until the bombardmont was over. [ was 
(ifniid for my eliildrtMi ; Laura tromblod like a h-af, and 
iny dear little buy, I thought ho would havti died in my 
arms ; ho lay vsith his eyes elosed niul never moved until 
tho firing ceased. Jack (her husband) had a narrow 
e>eapG ; he was working on tho Last Pier wit h four or li\ e 
more rnon, and was w'atching those two ships, thinking 
they were English battleships, when lliey opened lii-e 
and sholls flow all around thorn. 'I’hey serninblod o\er 
tho Pior side, and fortunatoly tho tide was low and ihev 
were able to got on to tho coricrete lodgo whieh runs along 
tho piors on tho harbour .side, and there they luui tu ^lay 
until tho borabanlinent was over. lie saw every >hrll 
that waj fired coma over llic town and explode, and n. 
wns agony for him, for ho did not know wimt might !».' 
happening to us, yet they dared not move for iIh-ii- li\.'s. 
You can imagino the joy when ho eimie home mid tonn<l 
Us all safo : lio wont back and picki'd up .siweral piece- of 
.shell. It is impo.s.siblo for me to try to expljiin to you 
what it was liko ; the noiso of the dudls as (hey wlii-tird 
and exploded over our lieads was territying, and imn li 
worse than tho heaviest peal of thunder J liave ever 
heard, and wo live in fear of their return, 'riiree or four 
hundred people liavo left tho town, and I feel T would like 
to take my little ones to a place of safety, btit om* liardiv 
knows what to do for the best. But wo thank (h>d we 
are alive, and pray wo may never hoar tho sound again. 

Various oflicial im'.ssagcs were {xihli.sluMl in 
London lelling of tliu raid. TJioy tiro of liisioric 
importance : — 

“ .\diriiralty, 1 1.25 a.in., D(h'. KI, Ifll 1. 

“ ({eriuan inovoiiicnts of some im|Kirtanc(‘ 
arc taking place this morning in the North Sea. 

“ Scurborongh and Hart)cpo(.»l havt* laxai 
shelled, and onr flotillas have at various points 
been (Migagcd. 

“ 'i'he situation is di'vcloping.” 

“ War Onio(', I.:!;") )).m. 

“ 'riic h’ortress Commander at West Hartle- 
pool re])()rt.s that (h'rman war vessels engagi'd 
lliat fortre.ss between H oh Io<*k and o’eloek 
tills morning. Tlic enemy were driven otT. 

“A small Cenjian war vi-ssel also njirimd 
lire oji 8(;arbor<aigh and W hitby.” 

“ Admiralty, fl.2t) j).m. 

“Tills morning a (Jermaii erniser lorei- madir 
a demonstration upon the Vorksliin* eoa^t, in 
the course of wbieli they shelled ilartlepoo], 
Whitliy and Searliorongh. 

“A number of their fastest .ships were cm- 
ployt'd for this ])nrp< >e. and they remained 
about an lionr on ibe eoast. They wen? en- 
gaged by the ptdrol v(;ssels on tlie spot. 

“ As .‘ioon as tlm prc'.'^enee of tlie enemy wa.s 
n'ported a Jhilisli patrolling srpiadron en- 
deavoured to cut them oil. On being siglited 
by Hritisli ve.s.^ds the (i<*rmans retired at full 
speed, and, favoured by the mi.st, succeeded in 
making good their iM-aj.e. 
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“'riie losses on both sides are small, but full 
reports have not. yet l)(‘(‘n ri'ceivc'd. 

“ 'rii«' .Xdmiralty lake lli(‘ opportunity of 
])ointrng out that dtsiionstrat ions of this 
ehai'aeter against iinfortilii'd towns or eom- 
nuu’cial ports, tlaaigh not (liflienlt. I o acteomplish 
]>rovi<led that a eutain amount of risk i.s aueep- 
ted. are (b'void of military signifieaneo. 

*' 'Tlii'V may uaiise soiiK? lo.ss of life among the 
civil population and some damage to priv/ate 
|)rop(‘rty, wliieli is mueh to ))o regretted ; but 
they must not in any eireiimstanens be allowed 
to modify tla* general taival policy wliicIi is 
being pnr-(ic(l.” 

” W’ar Otlioe, 1 1.115 j).iii. 

‘'At iS a.in. to-day three enejny vvur® 

.<^igbto<| off llarllfififioJ, and at H. 15 tlioy eoni- 
Dioricod a }>oiM])ardniont. 

“ Tli(^ shij).s appeared to Ix! two bal tk; eruisei-s 
and one arnaaired ei iii.ser. 'riie land batt-eries 
replied, <md arf* repoited to bavo hit and 
damaged the enemy. 

‘’At S.-hh tho fii'ing e<‘a.sed, and the onomy 
.steamed away. 

“ None of onr guns w ere toijehed. ( )no ,-^helI 
fell in tlie ILL. line and sev(Tal in tho linos of 
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the 18th (Service) Battalion of the j:)iirham 
Light Infantry. 

“ The casualties amongst the troops 
amounted to seven killed and fourteen wounded. 

" Some damage was done to the town, and 
the gtisworks were set on fire. 

“During the bombardment, especially in 
West Hartlepool, the people crowded in the 
streets, and approximately 22 wen' killed and 
aO wounded. 

“At tlu' same time a. l)alile eruiser and an 
armoured eruiser app(‘ared off Searborough and 
fired about HO shots, which <*aused eonsiderabli; 
damage, and 13 easualti«‘s are report ed. 

“At W}iit])y two battle eruisc'rs tired some 
shots, doing damage to laiildings, and the 
following casualties are reported: Two kilK'd 
and two wounded. 

“At all tlu’eo ])laees there was an entire 
absence of panic, and th(' demeanour (^f the 
people was overytliing that could Im' desin'd.” 

The authorities seemed at first anxious to 
keep back further information of the raid. 
Thus local ?mwspa[)ers in Searborough and in 
Hartlepool were not allowed, until lat(^ in the 
day, to publish any iiuh'pendi nt descriptions 


of what had hapj)eiu‘d. Tho Leeds Post Oflice, 
one of the largest ofliees in tho Provinces, 
refused to liandh^ any telegraphic message's 
de.seribing it. It was explaiiu'd afterwards 
that this action of tho Leeds Post OfUco was 
due to a misiuulei’standiug of instructions. Ihit 
tho authorilii's later relaxetl tlu^ attempt to 
suppri'ss dc'tails. Tliey wi*r(' wist' to take this 
coui'se, tor tlu* accounts of the raid, circulated 
througiiout th(' Ihnpire, put a new I'dge to tfn‘ 
tt'inper <if the Mritisii. llitlit'rto. in spitt' of all 
I'lTorts, it had liei'ii (lillieult- to bring home to 
many of onr people tlie fact that this war was 
no alien t lung. I ought in ol her lam Is. demanding 
saeritiees no iloiiht, hut ne\t'i’ t hrt'al t'uing our 
shores or tln' pt'i’sons of our ei\il population. 
Hartlepool and Scarborough, witii t heir slu'lled 
sfri'ctsand wrt'ckt'd [>uildings, were a living and 
actual ili'imaist rat ion that llritain wjis now 
('iigaged in a. battle' for lite. It was not bar 
that, cami' to thi* [leople, but a spirit of indigna- 
tion and of d('terminati<in. Sonu* of the daily 
n('wspa|H'rs prinle'd groups of pl)otogra[)hs of 
the lit lit' childri'ii murdi'n'd by slu'll lire. M<*n 
cut tlu'se phologr.i[)hs out of th(‘ papers arid 
kept tln'in as n'lninders of duty. In hundreds 
of towns and tiu usands of village's the> pie'tures 
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of the slain women and children of Scarborough 
stimula^ recruiting and increased effort. 

A great wave of sympathy for the people of 
the towns was manifested. The King voiced it 
in a message enquiring as to the condition of 
the wounded and triusting they would have a 
speedy nicovery, when he told how itiuch Iho 
people of the bombarded towns had been in 
his thoughts during the past weeks and how 
deeply he sympathized witli tlie bereaved 
familic's in tlieir districts. Mr. Win.ston 
Churchill wrote, as First J.ord of the Admiralty, 
to the Mayor of Scarborough : 

Admiiialtv, S.W., iJcc'Oiiibt.T 20, 1914. 

My DiiAii Mk. Mavou, 1 .sind you a mcssftgo of 
eyinpathy, not only on iiiy own aft-oiint, bnti on behalf 
of thn Navy, in Iho lo.s.ses Scarborotigli lias sii.'^taiueil. 
Wo mourn with you tho peaeeful inhabitants who have 
bo(Mi killud ot maimed, and purtieiilariy the women and 
ehildron. We ndmiro lln.' dignity and fortitude with 
whicli Sonrboroiigli, Wliitby. and the HarllepooLs have 
confroniwl outrage. Wo share your disaiipointment 
that the niiscreunis escapeil imjiunished. Wo await with 
patience the opportunity flint will surely come. 

But viewed in its larger aspect, the ineideiit is one of 
tho most iiiHtruefivo and encouraging that have hnp< 
jienod in the war. Nothing proves more (lUunly tho 
elToctiveuesa of Jiritish naval pressure lhau tho freir/.y of 
hatrt'd aroused against us in the breasts of the enemy. 
'J'his Imtrod lias already passed the frontiers of r«*ason. 
It clouds their vision, it darkens their eouiiMols, it eon- 
vuIhus their movements. Wo see a nation of luilitmy 
ealctilators throwing calculation to the winds ; of strate- 
gists who have lost their sense of proportion ; of «ehemers 
who havt^ ec'ased to balance loss and gain. 

I’ractically the whole fast cruiser torce of the tleninui 
Navy, including some great ships vital to their lhs*t and 
utterly irreplaceable, has b«'en riskisl for the passing 
pleasure of killing as iiiariy Kuglish pi'oplo as possible, 
irroHpeetivo of sex, age, or eundi.ion, in th«' liinit(sl time 


available. To this act of military and political folly 
they were impelled by the violence of feelings which 
could find no other vent. This is very sadsfactory, and 
fihould confirm us in our courses. Their hato is the 
moasuro of their fear. Its senseless expression is tho 
proof of thoir impotence and the seal of their dishonour. 
Whatever feats of arms tho Oortnan Navy may hereafter 
perform, tho stigma of the baby-killers of Scarborough 
will braitd its olUeer.s and men while sailors sail the 
sou.<<. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Mayor, 

Yours faithfully, 
Winston* S. Chuuchit.l. 

Tho Mayor of Scnrborotigb’.s reply indicated 
tho temper of the people of the attacked 
towiLs : 

It is evident tho enemy did not dure to face our Fleet, 
ami .so attacked an uiidcfendeil town in this way. Scar- 
borough has taken her part in tho great struggle now 
proceeding. AV'hibt wo deplore tho loss of life and 
pro])criy, mourn for our dead and sympathize with oui 
wounded, w’o are novcvtheloss as fully deUirmined as ever 
that tho war inii-st ho fought to a successful finish. 

Our .surprise at tho attack was greater as we were led 
to believe from tho conduct of the plucky commander 
of the Emdcn that German sailors undorstood some* 
thing about the glorious old traditions of the sea. It is 
evident from oiir oxporionccs of Wednesday that this is 
not .so. Some nowcomors into honourable profos'^ions 
liiM leuni tho tricks and lastly the traditions. As their 
coinmatiders got older in tho .service they will find that 
an iron eros.s [)inn(Kl on thi ir breast even by King Herod 
will not hhield them from the shafts of skuinc and dis< 
honour. 

Neutral countries felt tliat some (‘xplanation 
was required from Germany as to its reasons 
for bombarding undcfendetl towns sucli as 
Seurborough and Wliitby. This feeling found 
particular e.xpression in tho United States, tho 
nation which ha.s strongly and persistently sup- 
ported the plan of preventing war by inter- 
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national agreornonis and hy mutual convontioiis. 
If conventions arc to count for nothing and their 
stipulations arc to be broken at the tirst period 
of strain, of what use arc they ? This (pa^stion 
was raised by many American papers. At t he 
same time the American public re<*ogni7A'd that 
J^higland was likely to gain rath(‘r than lost^ 
by the incident., mortifying as it was. “ T\w 
danger lias been brought home in the most 
effective way,” said the New York World, ” and 
the new' knowledge of this danger ought to bo 
W'orth a million recruits to Kitchener’s Army. 
It may bo doubted if those recruits could have 
been obtained in any other way. In the long 
run Great l^ritain stands to gain intinitcly more 
in this daring raid by the ( Jerman cruisers than 
the Germans themselves can hope to do.” d'ho 
same feeling found expression in Italy, where 
the newspapers expressed the conviction of the 
Italian people, that once more Germany had 
attempted to terrorize an unarmed and inno- 
cent jiopulation in the hope of distracting the 
attention of the fighting men from their more 
important task. 

The first note of the German Press was one, 
not of exciLse, but of triumph. ” Once more,” 
said the Berliner Tmjehlull, ” our naval forces, 
braving the danger of scattered mines in the 
North Sea, have shelled Knglish f»»rtificd jilaces.” 
The Berliner Neueste Nachriehten said : “ 'Phis 
time it is not merely a daring cruiser raid or the 


mere throwing of a bomb, but a n'gular bom- 
bardment of fortilicil places. It is a further 
proof of the gallantry of our navy.” Other 
jiajicrs declared thf' bombardment was the po.s- 
sibl(‘ herald oi greater »*v('nts to (^ome. Jlerlin 
was jubilant. 'I'hr city was di'corated with 
flags and, in the weirds of the (’opemhagen 
eorrespon<l(‘nl of The Times : ” 'I'he Press 
1 ‘xults ov(T the opportunetH'ss of the eoup, 
whi<di shows that the initiative and thi? energy of 
the German Fleet have not been affected by the 
Pritish victory off the Falklands. It emjiha- 
size,s with pride that the Germans traversi‘d 
both mines and patrols, and greetinl British 
towns while th(‘ir inhabitants wero sound 
a.sk‘ep.” 

Gaptain Persius, one of the best-known 
German naval (rrities, declared in tho Berliner 
TfKjehlall that Scarborough is “tho most 
important harbour on the Fast Coast of Fngland 
between tlui 'I’hames and the 1 lumber, and is 
protected by powerful battcrie.s.” The chief 
export from Scarborough, ho declared, was 
corn, iin<l he hoped many shiploads wer(j sent 
to the bottom. Gaptain P<a*siuH, some time 
bcb.r<i the war, vi.sitcd lOnglish naval .stations, 
and was evtai granted special facilities bv our 
authorities. 'Tht? probable exjilanation of his 
Ktatcnient is that ho mistook {Scarborough for 
Harwich. This fable about the* defences of 
Scarborough was [icrsistently repeated in the 
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C!(‘rnuin 1’rc.s.s and in neutral newspapers under 
(Jerinan influence. Homo of th(5 papers even 
went so far a.s to (t‘ll the number of tla* i^uris, 
tlie si/e of the guns and their p»)sition. 'I’hey 
faih'd to explain, howev<*r, why, if the guns wen^ 
there, they did not attempt to reply to tlu* 
(lerman fire. 'Pho hitt«T regict of old military 
men at SearlK»rough was that some of th<' guns 
that were tluTe in old days had not be<'n left, 
tor they wt're eontident that even old guns 
could have raked the decks of tlu* (Jerman 
cruisers, .so close were they in to shore. Jaiter 
t>n, the more serious deh'nd<*rs of the ({('rmaii 
action declared that the presence of a wireless 
station at Scarborough and of a naval signal 
station at Whitby justilied tliem in laanbarding 
Ihovse places. 

Underni'ath the many ({ermau comments 
two tilings could be ob.serv«‘(l -om* a feeling of 
satisfaction that English peo[)le had btH?n mado 
to suffer, and next, tlu? conlidiait belief that 
the nervi's of the Knglisli people and of the 
ib’itish Navy would bo shaken. These senti- 
nuaits were brought out in comments such as 
the following : 

('ofntjnc (lazette \ "Wo think we may .•'Hy that -the 
Eii^li'^h pari of the worltl apart ^ fK'ople evorywliero will 


have hoanl with siilisfaciion hikI jii''! St-htulcnfreudf of 
this seroufl puni^hmiMit of the s«*a rohhiM’ wlio 

oppesmvs the whoh' world. 'I'lu* ))imi'-hmeiit has l)e»>n 
itidietiMl with Ku^'lajul’s own particular weapon, ataJ 
inflicted in l''nf,dand’^ very oun country, on the soil of 
the arrogant island np(a\ which .John Hull heliinos himself 
to he secure and sale from pumshmemt.'’ 

T<i</lirh' llunffsi halt : “Will the ovcn wholming clTect, 
upon lOnglish Jicr\cs he dimini- hed hy the fact that it is 
from a (Jennan .sonri'o that I ha p(*opIe of Lorulon hear 
tJw' painfid news of the destruction of two d('stro}cjs 
and of Hcrions injury to a third ? Already the Knropoan 
c«'h«> of the thnialcr of (Icrni'm imns on the English coast 
rings unj)h'asantly in lOngli'h ears, NVhat will it he like 
when the world learns the new-i kept back l)y thr* Knglish 
A<lmiralty of tlu* complete sncccs.s of tho (Icrtnan blow Y 
'I’hc world will learn with new astonishment that Kngland 
is able to make the North S('a a field of death and de.strne- 
titm fur all neutral slupjang and ov'en for its own shiptjing. 
]>nt that it was not able to make the North Sea unsafe for 
file (lorman Navy.” 

(\n»nt Keveiitlow wrote; “The news has created a 
sen.saftuii throughout tho whole worhl. Wo do not think 
of drawing tho inference that the (.lerman blow and the 
destruction of two Knglish destroyers po.sse.ss con.siderahle 
military' importance. Jt would be wrong if people in 
(Jernmny were to suppose that. Tlio onoriiious seri-ation 
excitetl ovorywhero is of all the greater psychological 
interest because it indict ates the superstitious respect 
which (..’real Britaii\ was able to procure for herself. 
Tho destruction or even tho bombardment of u British 
w'arship was regarded as something unheanl of, but the 
idea of throwing shells, real shells, w-hieh destroy and 
kill, at the coostworks of Clreat Britain — that is a crime 
against tho majesty of British supremacy such as no 
oiieiiiy of Great Britain ventimwl upon. Tho German 
people i.'» not disposed to reply to this war of annihilation 
with a bow and politeness. We hope contidently that 
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this truth will be brought more and more to tlio con- 
sciousness of the English; liecauso it is upon this that 
our success depends.” 

In Great Britain itself the raid brought two 
i|UGstions to the front eosist d(‘fenee .and 
espionage on the East Coast. 

The first and the natural question of the 
average layman was why the Admiralty had 
not prevented this raid or why, if it was unable 
to prevent it, it luul not sueeeeded in eaj)turing 
the German shijis before they got back. Th(‘ 
paragraph in the Admiralty oflieial announct*- 
ment of tl;e raid, in whieli it stated that the 
bombarduKUits might eau.se some lo.s.s of life 
among tlie civil p()[)iilation and some damage 
to private })roperty, which was much to be 
regretted, but they must not in any circum- 
stances bo nllow(‘d to modify the geiuM'al naval 
policy whic'h was being ])ursu«*rl, <-atm‘ in for 
special criticism. It was hdt that thi' authori- 
ties had attempted to minimi/e the bombanl- 
inent, and the opinion was geiu'rally oxpressc'd 
that they ought not to hav(' committed them- 
s(‘lvos to the early statement that the civilian 
casualties at the llartlepools wen‘ twenty-two 
kill(‘d and fifty injurcMl. 'Phe feeding r)r) the' 


North-East Coast was voiced by two men of 
po.sition and influence. Sir >V alter iluneiman, 
M.P. for Hartlepool, and father of a (\d)inet 
*Miiiist<T. askt'd : “ How does it come to pas.s 
that when German vessels did risk into the 
open from their hiding-place they were allowed 
toeome to our sliort's unohseTNcd, uuchallc'nged, 
ami obviously unknown ? 1 think it fair 

critieism to ask, witliout casting any rtdlection 
on a branch of tlu* national service \vho.se* deeds 
during the pri'sent. war hav»^ thrilled us with 
pride of race, why it ha|)pened that the (h'rman 
ships wert‘ lirst of all allowed to gel. lunv with- 
out intt'iTupl ion, and, secondly, why tliey W'<'re 
allow(‘d to escape. What has the lntellig(*nee 
Department to say to this ? Were we caught 
napping ? ” 

Mr. Samuel Stony (h'tdared tlial, translated 
into .simple language, the Admiralty declaration 
jiu‘aiit : 

“(1) Open towns on tlic Kast Coa.st must 
<‘Xp<‘ct to 1 h‘ l)oml)arded, and wc^ cannot htdj) it. 

“ (2) 'Phus(* who are killed must l>»‘kill(‘d, and 
tiudr relativ«'s who mourn must mourn. W(» 
an* .sojTv. hut this e umoj l)i> pr<’\c?il(*(l. 
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[“ Times ’’ Thotograph. 
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(li) 'riioiigh \v(‘ arc siipposod to ooininand 
tli(* North S(‘a, wo oannot scatter our hi^ ships 
al)out to prevent ho!ii})ar(hn<*nts, which, thouj^h 
(Irplorahle, are devoid of inilitarv signihcance. 

“ I IhinU that nothinjj: more calculatetl to 
depri’ss and alarm the ])uhlic mind you, not 
a rei’ord of facts, hut a prophecy of future 
misfortunt's co\ild lu^ designi'd by the nuist 
irresponsible alarmist.” 

'Phe answer to such criticism was given in a 
leading article in I'he Times: 

'I’lio pniti'clioii of ihi'so short's is not fho primary ol*jt‘ot 
of flio Uoyal Navy ia war. 'I'lu' saft'nManlin^; of KiiKlaml 
-- luit TU't’("‘snriIy of lit t It' hits ot Knghuitt is a c'tmst'tpionfo 
of naval strati'^y, lail mil its primary ami imiiR-tiiato 
ohjoft. 'I'lit' ]»mpost> tif tlu' Koyal Navy is to ni^ago 
anti ilttstrtiy flit' ships t»f tht' t'lii'iny, anti that })m'|)t)so 
will hr* inlh’xihly pni’snotl ia spito of all .suhllt* tompiu- 
tions to abamltai it ftir of her tihji'ots. Neither raitls nor 
I'Vt'n invasitui will tleter tair Fleet frtmi the aim for whieli 
it was ert'atetl. anti ft»r whieh it ktH'ps the seas. A ntunl 
many petiple in thi-i etaintry still think t>f t»nr warships 
as stationt'vl like a row of sentinels on a line tlrawn before 
the (Jerman ports. Whatever tiv'ir ot'eupution may bo, 
it is not that. 'I’lie possibility of a (lorman raitl upon 
the Fai^lish eoast has always existe.l since the war be^iiui, 
ami will eontimie to exist so lon^^ a-s a sin^'le tJerinan 
warship of grt'iit speetl remains alioat ; but the tmli;4nant 
proti'.sts wt‘ have reoeivctl whouevt'r wo have ptanto.l 
tht'so matti'i’s out show that the first prinei|>los of naval 
strate-y art? still imperfi'ctly <»mlorsttaal oven by this 
inaritiint' rare. The iliity of rojx'lling inva-sion, should 


it bt' attemptotl, rt'sts uptai the manhood of the natitin. 
I'erhaps it will *)ow' bo mtire clearly tliset'rned. Tlu* 
Ktiyal Navy i.s dt>ing its work, titling it rt'stiintely, timl 
<h<iiig it well. It has not failetl us yt't, ami it will not 
fail us upon that grt'at tlay for which it Itmgs ami waits. 

M’hilc the Navy could not tind mu.sl tiot 
turn away from this main ttisk, even for tht' 
admittedly im[)ortant wtirk of guarding un- 
defenfled towns on the coast, tht're was a gt'noral 
tecling that .something should be done to make 
.such raitls more diniimll. and to ensun* lluit tht' 
enemy should mei't with somo adt'tpmtt' ifsist- 
anct; were be again to penetratt* our guards. 
Shortly afterwards .satisfactory assurances 
wtTc given to tlit‘ jteople of some of the towns 
affected that such steps had ])ccn taken. 
At the same tinte the local atithoritics in the 
difh'rcnt districts along the coast recognized 
the unwisdom of keeping back dt'finitc in- 
structions from the j)ublic gt'nt'rally about 
what should be* done in case of a raid, h'st 
tlu* pt'oplo bt? alarhied. It was frankly recog- 
nized and admitted that no absolute guarantee 
could be given that further raids would not 
take place, but the authorities at least saw 
to it that people generally received such 
elementary instructions of what to do in case 
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of a raid that- there sliould not be, was 
the case in Hartlepool and Scarboroiitrli, need- 
loss loss of life by pt'ople rusliing into danger 
through ignorane<» of how to act. 

Mii<*h interest was aroust'd over tlie (jiiestion 
of espionage. For some weeks Ix'fore the raid 
tlieiH* ha.d been a ■> general feeling t>n the Fast 
Coast that the authorities tliere wt‘re too lax 
in d(*aling with ])ossible spies. Strangers were 
allowed to travel freely anywh(‘re they pleastul, 
by motor-car, ))y rail, or on foot, over almost 
the whole of the Fast Coast danger z(»n(‘. 
J.argr numbers of (iermans aiul of nat urali/.<‘d 
Ihrmans still lived on the coast. 'I’hiis at 
Seaton Carew, just outside West 1 Iartle[)ool, 
several dozen Cermans wt'n* (*mploy<'d liy <>iu* 
firm alont\ Tht' people were coin ineed that tlu'i e 
v\ere numbt'rs of (h‘rman agents who, by 
signalling out to sea and otlaa* means. ga\e th(‘ 
(‘nemv valuable informat i<»n. Most of th(‘ spy 
stoi’ies \\er(' wholly groundless. F('\ t‘n‘(l imagi- 
nations tN\ist(*d th(' most harmless acts into 
deadly <'onspiraei(‘s. Innocent peopk* uein* 
suspect <.d, and the police' uei’e ke'pl busy 
cm juiring int ehargos w liieli had no foniulat ion 
what«’V<r. Ihit the attacks on tla* dilTrrrn! 
])oi’ts ])r< \'ed that in some ua\ or an«)ther 
the (Jennan authoi'ities Ivept iheinselve's in- 
iea'ineel of our na\al doings along the eoa'^t. 
It was not by aeeidetil that (leianan ship- 



" Phiitoj^raph^ 

WHITHV: COKNHK OF HSK THKKACF. 


fell oJl these' plae'e'.s whe'U the* usual slreaig 
na\al for<*rs gnai'eling tlu'in \\e>i‘e‘ absi'iit. 
It w.is not h\ .leM'ieh'iit that llie‘\' ran siweess- 



GERMAN CRUISER “YORCK.” 

She was sunk by a German mine when returnin({ from the Yarmouth Raid. 
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fully tlwuugli IJrilisli iniiu' fields. It was 
not l)y accident that the ships before Jlartle- 
pool stationed themselves in such a way 
that, our fin' should he least, effeetiv'e 
HfZMinst tluMii. The task lu‘t'or(‘ our authorities 
was much more ditlicult than detecting thinly 
di.'^guised eonspirutors who flashed lights as 
signals out to sea. it was e\i<lent, that along 
the Kast (’oast careful espionage was ])eing 
earri<‘d out. Tla* raids led to a mon‘ (feter- 
mined attem|)t on the ])art of the authorities 
to loeat(* this. .As a l)('ginning, many of tla* 
(lormans n'sident on the coast w(Te arrest«*d 
ami eonduett'd to (h'tenlion camps, and others, 
including naturali/ed (J<'inians to the second 
g(*m'ration, were onleretl to leave si>me of the 
main points. 

'J'he second raid was a bitter f)ut salutary 
exp(Tience for the liritish people, it taught 
theTU the danger of o\ ('r-<‘ontidi‘nc<'. It gave 


tinal proof to th(*ir conviction that tlaw wert* 
fac(* to face with a foe who was nist rained by 
no s»*ruple in his-endea\our to carry out his 
purpo.se. The long lists of d(‘ad and woundr'd 
eixilians, ami the sight of tla* ruined homes, the 
broken (‘hurches, and the ii^jured hospitals and 
.schools, told us what, we as a nativ)n might 
w<*ll expt'ct sluaild tla* (Jermans fl'h'ct any 
landings Ihtc. Th(‘ nation as a whoU' di<l what, 
it coulil to r('e(Mip th<‘ Ixanbarded l(»w'n.s for 
tlwir material loss. 'I’he ( iovernitient annoum'(‘d 
its intention of ])aying eomju'usation to tlmse 
who had suflen'd. Jbit it was wi‘11 felt from 
end to end of the kingtlom that the only right, 
answer to tin- Kast ('oast raid ccaild be an 
in<*reas<' of our fighting |iower, and a naiewal of 
the national (U'termination to conduct the war 
to a final stage that would make, not for our- 
selves alone but for giaierat ions yet unborn, 
such attt'iujits in futun' impossible. 
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W HFN tlio groat war broke out there 
was HO r|Hostion of rai^o or coloHr 
involvcil in tlic invitaiion of Japan 
to the an'iia. 'Flic only (|iiosiion 
was wlpilior, according to t he tornisof Ihetrrat y 
))(‘tweon Britain and Japan, tlio latter’s duty 
wa!«> to taU\‘ part in tlie confliet. 

This (piestioii was fully and finally answered 
l)y the Kniperor of .Iapan in the roseri])t wliich 
annonncf’d the deelaration of war against 
Germany. 'Fhis is a document which demaiRls 
(piotatioii in full, not only la'caiise it clearly 
ilefinos the cause of war, lint- also bi'canso it 
indicates the uiilimilod senpo of war whiclj 
Japan Yvas prc])arod to carry on in accordance 
with her treaty obligations. 

'File following is the t-e-xt of (he Tinpcrial 
Kescript deeJaring war on Germany : 

“ We, by the Grace of Heaven, Emperor (jf 
Japan, on the throne occupied by the same 
Dynasty from time immemorial, do hereby* 
make the following proclamation to all Our 
loyal and bravo subjects ; 

“ Wc, hereby, declare war against Germany 
and We command Onr Army and Nav^ to carry 
Vol. II.— Part 24. 


on ho.stilifies jigaiiist that limpin' with all their 
strength, and Wc also command ail Oiii' com- 
pet-ont authorities to make ('very f'l'forl in pur- 
siumec of (heir respf'f't ivc' duties to attain IIk* 
natioiiid aim within the limit of (Ik* law of 
nations. 

“ Sinci' (he onibn'ak of the pn'sent war in 
Europe, the calamitous ('I'fect of which We vi('W' 
wiMi gra\o coneern, on Onr part, have 

entertained Jiojjes of presf'rving th(* p('a,eo of 
(he Far East hy the main(cnaac(i of strict, 
iieni rality, }>iit th(? action of Germany has at, 
length compelled Great Britain, Onr Ally, lo 
op(‘n hostilities against that eonntry, aiifl 
(jlermaiiy is at Kiaoehaii, its leased t('rrit(»ry in 
China, busy with warlike preparations, while 
her armed vc'ssels, cruising tlu^ seas of Eastern 
Asia, are threatening Our ceuanerct' atid that 
of Our Ally. The jicane of th(5 Far East is thus 
in jeopardy. 

“ Accordingly, Our Government, and that 
of His Britannic Majesty, after a full and frank 
communication with each other, agrc('d to take 
such rncn,sures as may be ner'cssa,ry for (he 
protection of Hie gciiernl interests contcmplat(*d 
397 
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in the Agreement of Alliance, and We, on Our 
part, being desirous to attain that object by 
])eaceful means, commanded Our Covernment 
to offer, with sincerity, an advice to the Imperial 
German Government. By the last day ap- 
pointed for the purpose, howev(‘r. Our Govern- 
ment failed to receive an answer accepting 
their advice. 

“ It is with ])rofound regret that We, in 
spite of Our ardent devotion to the cause of 
peace, are thus compelled to declare war, 
(^specially at this early period of Our reign and 
while Wo are still in inourumgfor Our lamented 
Mother. 

“It is Our earnest wish that, by the loyalty 
and valoiu’ of Our faithful subjects, jjeace may 
soon be restored and the glory of the Empire 
be enhanced.” 

Theu’o is no sugj^r'stion in the Imperial 
Rescript that the action of ila[)an was taken 
in rospoiise to a clirect request for assist- 
ance from the British Government. If the 
Emperor of Japan had not be»*n absolutely siu'c 
of the devotion of his people it would ha\’e been 
easy and natural for his advisers to have 
interpolated in this declaration of war a state- 
ment that the momentous decision was taken 
in response to a direct request from an Ally to 
whom the Empire vvtis bound by treaty, &e., &c. 
Indeed, in stating the case to the Japanese 
Diet, Baron Kato, the Foreign ISlinister, 
precisely and very properly explained the exact 
position. After outlining the situation created 


by German aggression in Euroj)e and shoeing 
that the force of circumstances had compelled 
Britain to participate in the war, he said : 

Early in August the British Government asked the 
Imperial Government for assistance under the terms of 
the Anglo- Japanese AUianro. Omnan men-of-war and 
»rmod vessels were prowling around the seas of Ea'-O'in 
Asia, monaeiug our commerce and that of our Ally, 
whih? Kiaochau was carrying out operations, apparontly 
tor th purpose of nonstituting n base for warlike opera- 
tions in Eastern Asia. Grave anxiety was thus felt for 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East, 

As all are aware, tlu* agreement and Alliance between 
Japan and Groat Britain has for its o>)ject the con- 
solidation and maintenance of general peace in Eastern 
Asia and the maintenance of the indcpendeiuje and 
integrity of China, as well as the principle of equal 
opportunities for commerce and industry for all nations 
in tliat country, and the maintenance and defence 
lespoctivoly of territorial rights and special interests of 
contracting parties in Eastern Asia, 'rhereforo, inas- 
much as we were .''.sked by our Ally for assistance at a 
time when cornincrco in Eastern Asia, which Japan and 
Great Britain regard alike as one of their special interests, 
is subjected to a constant menai'C'. Japan, who regards 
that Alliance as a guiding jirinciple of her foreign 
policy, could not but comply to the requast to do 
her part. 

Germany’ .s pc^session of a ba«e for powerful activities 
in one cjornor of the Far Ku>t was not «.)nly a serioii-, 
obsti<cle to the maintenance of permanent peace, but 
also threatened the immediate interests of the .Japanese 
Empire. The Japam'se Government, theroforo, resolved 
to comply with the British rcque.'-t, and, if nnoossury, 
to open hostilities against Germany. After the Imperial 
sanction had been obtained [ communicated this reso- 
lution to the British Oovru’nmcnt, and a full and frank 
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Pxi'hun^t' of vk'ws b('hv('(*n t’u' two CJovominonts fol- 
lowed, Mild it; wMs (‘iially a^n^'d bolwoon (hem to take 
«iieh measures as u‘to iieei'ssary to protect (ho ^<‘neral 
iulerosis eniitemplatod in the a;;reeinent and the Allitinee. 

Japan had no desire or ineliiiafion to heeome involveil 
in (he present eonlli'd, hut s}ie Ix'lu'ved she owed it to 
heiself to b»‘ faithful t,o tlu' Alliance and to strenj^theii 
its foundation hy ensuring p<rnianenf peae<‘ in the 
Has. and pniti’ct iii^' the speii.d interests of the two 
Allied I'ower'j. Dcsirin;^', however to -oh e the situation 
h\' pacific ineans, th<‘ Imperial (iovern/nent, on A»i;'u-t Jo, 
;;avo the following ad\ i<*e to the (ierinan ( Jo\ eminent . 
[Here the Minister (pioti'd the text ot the Japanesi* 
ultimatum J L’litil the lu-t moment oi the time alittued 
- namely, until Auj^oist 2.’l the Impciial < Jovemnnaii 
received no answer, and in cimscijuenee the |m|>ericl 
Ihvscript deelarin;^ aar was issued the next day. 

ill this stiitcmcnt before tin* Diet, wheie 
eritieisiii might be exj^eeted from e\orv f)oiiit 
of view, it was rigid and propt'r for the Foreign 
Minister to state llu‘ full fuels of the ease. 
From the British j)oinl of view it was far better 
that he should frankly explain that the action 
of Japan resulted directly from a retttiest by 
Britain than that this fact should havt? been 
elicited by cross-examination in d(*bate. 

In the eyes of Furope, America and Aust ralia . 
Japan occupied a much l)ctter position in intc*r- 
N'ening than would otherwise havx* been the 
ease when Baron Kato w’as able to p^efa^•e his 
.statement of Japan’s courageous decision with 
the words : “ inasmuch as we were asked by 

our Ally for assistance.” 

The terms of the ultimatum quoted by 


Baron Kato were — with intentiontd sarct\sm, 
no doubt — niodollod upon those of tlu' famous 
(Jerman messtigt* which compelled Japan to 
abandon the fruits of victory on a previous 
occasion. They were to the elleot tha t ( lermany 
should withdraw all warships from Chinese and 
Jai)aiu‘se waters and deliver up by Sej)tember 
15, 1914, the entire hvisetl territory of Kiaochau 
with a view to the eventual restoration of the 
s vme to Fhina. This was pnxsentod on August 
15 and a reply was requtvsted within a week. 
The only eonsidt*rations which might have 
iiieliiu'd the Kaiser’s advisers to negotiate with 
Japan would have been connectiHl with the 
waste of money and blood in di'h'nding a hope- 
l(‘ss position ; but this form of waste does not 
carry weight with the Berlin Government. 
'I’hey reeogni/i'd that the ultimatum was in 
itsi'lf a d(‘elarathai of war, and the actual 
doelaration which followed on August 2.*!, 1914, 
was only a formality. ’Plu^ purport of Japan's 
alliance with Britain was to secure the 
safety of British and .lapaiu’se comment*; 
in the Far Kast. So long as the Far 
Fast<a*n seas were infested with (Jerman 
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crui.s(*r.s and the ({onnans had a naval base* 
at 'rsing-Tau, British coniriH'rco would not b(‘ 
satV. "riio British tlcot liad a lar^<‘ task to 
[HTtoi'in ncarrr hoini' : so tla*^ Ihitish CJovrrn- 
na*nt did not hesitates to ask Japan to a< t up 
to her alliaiKM'. d'ho. .lapaiK'si* ( Jovcrruuvnl . 
acting uj> to tho prinviplo of “ fait hfulnoss ” 
what a contrast to the “ frightfulncss ’* of the 
( Jermans ! showt’d no lu'sitation either. 'PI 
was only one absolutely neet'ssary condition to 
the fuKihueiit i)f Ja[)an's (obligation to seeun* 
lh(‘ safety of llriti^h eouuueree in the Kar Last, 
and that was tliat a (‘k'an swei'p should lx* 
made of (lenuan sea-power tlaa't'. So .la[>an, 
lontidcMit in lu'r power to enforce her dt'inand, 
asked tlu^ (lermaits to make a clean swe(‘p of 
t lu‘inst*lv(\s and to promise within a week to 
do it. The position of Japan was [M*rfectly 
logical and natural, provided that sla^ was 
prepart‘d to stand hy lua* pledged word, Kor- 
tunately, this was iievi'r in doubt, and the fate 
of Tsing-Taii was a ha-egoia* conelusion. 

\W are not saying, of course, that Japan had 
no interests of her own to serve in acting loyally 
towards her British ally. There would be no 
justitication for an alliance from which both 
sides did not hope to gain a4vantage ; and in 
tlie case of Japan, she was a vigorous, reju- 


venated Bower in th(i Far East with the con- 
stant aggravation of a mailed fist at Tsing-Tau 
thrust under her nose. We in Britain now 
n‘alize the error which we committed in giving 
H<digoland to t he Germans ; but suppo.se 
that we had allowed them to establish them- 
s(*lves in the ( juiimel Islands ! Allowing for 
tJi(‘ more spacious distances of the Far East, 
this is no w^orse a supposition than the actual 
fact involved in th(' German occupation of 
Kiacjchau. 

'Fhe actual military position of Japan at the 
outbri'ak of the war cannot be completely 
und<Tstood unless we realize th<' absolute 
professional detachment of the soldier-man in 
Japan from all political ideas. In .Japan then' 
w <‘re at the time of th(.* outhn^ak of w ar no party 
politics, because ])olitical “ parties ” had nev('r 
(‘xisted. lnst(‘a(l, there were only two rival 
clans. One of tlu'st' was identified by tradition 
with the navy, and the other with the army, and 
both were inttmsi ly united in dt'votion to the 
Emperor. In the mat ter of politi(;s, therefon*, 
there was nothing to bar from tla^ conversation 
in an ofheers’ mess. Nor was it possible for 
.lapanesi^ olhcers or men, collectivt'ly or in- 
ch vidually, to bo inhiK'iiced by political “ \ iews ” 

such as might not unreasonably havt* been 
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expected, for instance, in a regiriu'nt of Irish 
Catholics quart(^r(5d in Ihdfast before the war, 
or a regiment of Indian Pathnns in Bonfires — 
fanatical Mahon lodans in the Hindu holy of 
holies. 

Another point which is interesting to note* 
in connexion with the Japfineso Army is that 
although it-s discripline, cMpiipment and organiza- 
tion may seem to he things of yesUrrdfiy, our 
military problems of to-day affc'crted .Japan in 
the seventh century. It wtus about the year 
A.D. (H)0 that thc^ Kmpress .lito found he.rsc'lf 
sulliciently strong to bo able to jjrovide for 
national defence, by introducing the rudiments 
of conscription, whereby about a fourth of the 
population bocaime jivailable for the army. As 
early as tho begini i ig of tho eighth century 
the army was divided into corps corresponding 
in command tind organization to our modern 
battalions, and each consisting of 1,000 men. 
At the same time the cavtilry was organized as a 
separate section, and all the great families wcto 
obliged to suj)port tho movement. This cavalry, 
of course, corresponded more nearly to yconianry 
than to the strictly trained regular cavalry of 
to-day, and it is intcTesting to note that tho 
yeomanry in Britain in modem times was just 
as closely dependent' upon support from the 
great fasnilies in the country at the correspond- 


ing force in Japan was eleven centuries bofow^ 
Before tho end of the eighth century conscrip- 
tion had taken deflnit<3 shape, every able-bodied 
man being obliged to sctvo his time with the 
colours, and only thi5 unfit being left untrained 
upon tho farms. ' 

IVo results, one gotxl find the* othc*r bad, 
followed from this. Japan wius n'lidend so 
strong in a military sense that for several 
ccuituries the country enjoyerl p(‘ace, but at 
the same time the dominant military class 
gradually gave way to luxury in idliMiess, 
intcrnid disorders broke out, until all semblanct^ 
of military unity in the kingdom was only 
maintained by th(^ coo[>eration of the 'Faira 
and Minamoto families. 'I'hen, as was inevit- 
able, a feud arose betwcxai them, ending in the 
humbling of the Taira family, and leaving the 
Minamotos in sole posscjssion of the military 
powcT for many generations. “ The families of 
the Minamotos,” says the historian, ” thus 
conserved the naiowiud military spirit destined 
to bo transmitted to the nineteonth century ” 
— and after, we may add. 

There is no neeil to (k^scribe the various 
stages by which the fundamental principki of 
conscription wtis amended and at tho same 
time the methods of teaching and training wm; 
improved. It is sufTieient to say that from the 
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inoniont wh<u\ tlio .Iaf)aneso realized that they 
needed an cnieiont army for homo defence 
they sedulously sot themselves to learn all that 
foreign nations could teach them, and, as wtis 
the fwiso with the navy, for gi'iierations they 
wore careful to co[)y tho best Kuro[)(;an models, 
defects and all, and wen^ obediently dependent 
ui)on foreign instructors in all matters of 
training and organization. 

Siilo by side with this policy, however, the 
Japanese aptitude? for U'arning the practical 
lessons which are taught by troubk^s and 
dilliculties onabk'd them in time' to undc*rstaud 
their own recpiircanents just tvs well as any 
foreigner could indicuite tlu*iii, and, as in the 
COSO of the navy tho time came when Japan 
decided to build her own ships in future, so in 
J882 an Imperial edict wtus issued whicUi 
praeticuilly closi'd tho period of Japanese 
tutelage in military affairs. Instruction by 
fon‘ign ollieers was supi'rseded by the establish- 
ment of the Japanese Staff College, and both 
tho Military Aeadcany and tho Medical School 
were extended and improved. Thenceforward 
Jajuin became a law unto herself in military 
matters, an<l tho events of the win* with Russia 
showed that lier self-contidence had not been 
misplaced. 

In spito of tho radical difference, based in 


tho fact that the Japanese forces are composed 
of an “ army of valiant conscripts,” while the 
British Army is filled with voluntary recruits, 
there is a remarkable similarity in details of 
organization, discipline and training between tho 
two armies. This is largely duo, no doubt, to t ho 
fact that in critical periods of transition both 
freely imitated the German models. Tho 
gallantry and high spirits in the field, however, 
as well as tho courteous consideration of non- 
combatants’ interests and even of tho enemy’s 
feelings, wliich are marked characteristics of 
both, could not have been acquired by imitation 
of the 'I’euton. Rather, probably, may wo 
attribute thorn to the insular position of tho 
two kingdoms, crf‘ating seafaring races, careless 
of danger but careful not to give undue offence 
to tlio foreign folk among whom their ventures 
took thorn. Also it must be romornberod that 
in insular kingdoms the problems of nat iorial de- 
fence must always be identical to a gnvit extent. 
It would be surprising if thcs(? resianblances had 
not created habits of mind in wliich the British 
and Japanese find much common ground for 
sympathetic feeling ; but in addition to all 
this th(‘ro is something about thi? Japanese 
which distinctly appeals to tho Briton. Wo 
seem to see the same instinctive comradoship 
in the close friendship which always springs up 
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betwooti Highlanders and (Jiirkhivs wlienevrr 
they are qiiartc^red together ; for there are 
many points of likeness between (Jie Japanese 
and the native's of Nepal. 'Po the European 
eye they are not dissimilar in physiognomy, 
and they are alike in stature, eouragt', strength, 
and eheeriness in hardship. Both are splonditl 
soldiers ; and in war tis in sport the Britislu'r is 
never so happy as when lie can shout “ (Jo it, 
little one ! ” 

At this point we cannot do better than quote 
a few sentence's of tins military correspondent 
of The Times, recognized for many yeais as the 
best' informed Eurofiean writer on the military 
situation in the Ear h]ast. He said : 

'I'ho Hupromo a<lv>iniap;o po.saos.so«l by .Fapiia as a 
military |)owcr is that, (hanks to national .sorvira, hi*r 
homo territory is iinassailahlo, not only by any sinj»k* 
enemy, but by any n'asonabh' nr unrtinsonablo ootnliina- 
lion of onemit's. If(!r navy is sntliciontiv forinklablo lo 
<Ioter any Power except t'n;j;lan(l from the idea of atlaek- 
in^ her in her homt) wjiters, and h<‘r two lifihting st*r\ lees 
in <'ombination, joined with her i'cu)^rra pineal posit ion, 
asHuro to lu'r a jin'dorninant position in tho Far l*'ast. 
Nothing but (ho military rt'gormrat ion <►( (Miino or (ho 
Ibiitod States -’eoms lilo'ly to deprive her of ( his privileged 
position and to talk to a Japanese of sneli pos'-ibilit ies 
oidy f)rovokcs a siiiilo. 

Japan is alreiuly twi<‘e as jiowerfnl as she wa,s when 
Hho <'halleng<Hl Hiis-'ia in arms. Sim inUMuls to be thrice 
as powerful, and nothing but an <ix(eriial cidaclysin or 
801110 internal eonvnision of which there is yet no 
syinpiom, or sejtroely one, eaii piwent her from becoming 
80 . The weight of lu^r numlmi’S, the <*xeolk‘nce of her 
organization, tho a<le(|um;y of her armamont, tho .skill 
of her staff, tho s<*irnco of her oITumts, and the splendid 
.spirit which animat^'s, not only the army and navy from 
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top to bottom, lint the whole mdien, have no exact 
eountcrjiart, whether in tho Now World or the Old. 

Were tho.so mighty forci's ever employeil upon aggres- 
sive war. dapan would shako Asia, to hi'r foundations. 
Fmployetl as they are to servo as the guardians and the 
guarantees of peace, and diree(.cd as tlu‘v an* by pnideni 
policy and wi.se .statesmanship, their infhieneo remains 
henolieent, and they (‘iisure for (he Far Fast the element 
nf stability i\hieh it lias long laekeil. 
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Tho koyiiotci of thost) sohUjikh's — truer, if 
posnible, to-day than when tlioy were written 
Hoveral yt'ars before tlie war — is tlio paeifie 
8tr(ai^th of ,Jap»in ; hut coupled witli Iut desire 
for peace is a resolute n'acliness to face* war, if 
ii(H.*(‘Ssary, in pursuit of the objects of peace. 
Tho maint(‘najice of iieace in the Far lOast was 
tho purpose of th(^ J British alliances and in 
loyalty Ja[)aii did not hesitate to d(?claro war 
u[)on Germany when ai)pcaled to. Think 
Nvhat this meant. Sui)poHing that the German 


calculations had proved acjcurate and their 
plans had not miscarried' -and, except for th(» 
gallant defence of Liege, there was nothing in 
those early wt?elvs of war to ])rov<‘ that the 
Kaiser's hosts were not capable of ov(aTimning 
France and crippling Kngland — what w’ould 
have becai Japan’s position with th(5 full 
w(aght of the victorious mailed fist d('scending 
upon her ? But there was no hesitation ; and 
such nvidiness to face, tho dire possibilities of 
war with the most powerful of military em]|)irOs 
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was all the more admirable because the whole 
trend of the policy of Japan has been to live at 
ponce with all her neighbours, great and small. 

From this digression, into which considera- 
tion of the similarity between the British and 
Japanese Armies has led us, wo will return to i he 
latter. It is based more closely than the 
British upon the German model, 'rims its 
constituent factors — apiu't from the Geneki, 
or Active Army, and Yobi, or Army Reserve, 
which have their counterparts in all modern 
armies — may all bo best ex[)ressed in (ha*man 
terms. Tho Kobi is Landwelir, tlie ivokiimiii 
is Landsturm, and tho TToju is Frsatz. Tlie 
German model is also followed in tlu*. rule w'hieh 
makes tho liability to military service personal, 
universal, and obligatory on all abkvlxuhed 
males between the ages of 17 and 40. 'rhis 
means that there are available .750,000 uuai per 
annum, of whom, in pnictice duririg tho yeai*s 
immediately before the war, 120,000 were 
taken by ballot, as against 17,000, which wji-s 
the annual intake before 1888. 

One respect in which Jaf)an improved upon 
tho foreign military modds whicih she imitated 
was the aina/ing cheapness of tho roplkias whi<4i 
she produced, having apparently all the 
strength and durability of the originals. This, 
of course, is always one of the stamhng wond<‘rs 


of tho Orient, where, if patent rights do not 
stand in the way, you can get almost any 
object reproduced in facsimile, from a pair of 
trousers to an army eor[)s, at about 10 p(*f 
cent, of tho lowest cost, price of tho original. 
Something of this is explained by the fact that 
a few years ago tht^ pay of tla^ .Ia|)aiu*se soldier 
wtvs under three-farthings a day; but the pay 
of the men is not everything, and in no detail 
which diri'ctly concerned military elliciency 
were tlu' .lapanese administrators ever un- 
wisely economical. I’la^ military results ob- 
tairuxl from their scanty res(»urccs have be(m 
of the wonders of tiio age, aiul apparently 
tlay have, aft('r their own admirable fasliion, 
been more frank than is customary with most 
KuropcNin natiems in publishing all items of 
I'xpcaiditure, iiu'luding even si'cret service. 

A n(^t(^ of criticism is suggf'sted by tla^ fact 
that w(^ liciir so little of th(' Japanese Gavalry. 
In tlu? British and other servi(?es it is tho 
caistom for infant ly ollicers of cra-ck regiiucnks 
to try to live up to the cavalry standard, 
espcs iidly in the matter of polo and racing 
[)oni(‘s. In the whole? of India, in fact, there 
would bo very few race nuxitings but for tho 
patronage and participation of ofbeers of the 
various garrisons. But in Japan ofliccrs w-ero 
forbidden to attend race mentirigs and toUdi- 
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Bators were d<*clarod illogal. It is possible that 
Japan obtained an adec|uato return in economy 
and thrift on the part of oflicers from such self* 
denying ordinances, but witht)ut the cult of the 
horse which race inet^tings and polo matches 
signify, Britain would not find it easy to pro- 
<lnec^ the splendid typo of cav^alry oflicer capable 
of leading native sowars, horsemen from infan<;y, 
anywhere and doing anything. It must not bo 
supposed, however, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment neglected the supply of horses for cavahy 
purposes. Like the Government of India, they 
imported large quantities of Australian Jiorses 
or “ Walors ” ; and, like the Indian Govern- 
ment, they found the Walers, in spite of their 
bone and flesh, uncertain, and lacking in 
o.idurance of tho climate. So — again like the 
Qo/onunent of India — they devoted their 


attention to the production of stud-brcMi 
horses, hybrids between tho pure Australian 
and the country-bred, in Japan these hybrids 
are known as zashu, and are greatly preferred 
as chargers to tho Walors. 

No actual returns of tho peace strength of 
the Japanese Army at tho time of tho outbreak 
of war had been published, but the total 
apparently amounted to rather over 250,000 of 
all ranks. There were 19 divisions (including 
the guard), 4 independent cavalry brigades, 
3 independent field artillery brigades, 0 regi- 
ments of heavy field artillery, and a coinmuni- 
<*ation brigade. A division consisted of 2 
infantry brigades (12 battalions), a (iavalry 
regiment (3 squadrons), a field artillery regi-* 
ment (0 batteries of 6 guns), a battalion of 
<mgineers (3 companies), and a battalion of army 
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iervice corps. Some divisions have a battalion 
•f mountain guns. TKils the active army of 
Japan in peace time might have been sum* 
marizod as follows : 76 regiments of infantry 
(228 battalions), 2 7 regiments of cavalry (89 
squadrons), 150 field batteries, 9 mountain 
batteries, 19 battalions of garrison artillery, 
and 19 battalions of engineers. 

This, however, did not by any means repre- 
sent the effective military strength of Japan, 
which was estimated at 1,600,000 trained 
soldiers, the system of expansion admitting an 
indefinite increase in the number of battalions 
per regiment. This force, cooperating, if 
necessary, with the British -Indian Army and 
tlie powerful British and Japanese fleets under 
the terms of the Anglo-.Japaneso alliai\ce pro- 
vided a perfect security of peace in Asia. 

Altliough, of coiu*so, the ac;tual details were 
not made public, the following may be relied 
upon as an accurate statement of the strength 
and composition of the Japanese Besieging 
Force at Tsing-Tau : 

Commonder-in-Chief, Lieut. -General Mit- 
suomi Komio ; Chief of the Staff, Major-General 
Hanzo Yamanashi. 

Troops: 1. The 18th Division, commanded 
General Kamio, tlie 23rd Brigade of Infantry 
(Major-General B. Horiuchi), the 24th Brigade 
•f Infantry (Major-General Y. Yamada), and 
•ther divisional troops. 
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2. The 29th Brigade of Infantry (Major- 
General G. Johoji). 

3. Siege Artillery Corps (Major-General Y. 
Watanabe), the Miyama Heavy Artillery liegi- 
ment, the Yokosuka Heavy Artillery Regi- 
ment, the Shimonosc ki Heavy Artillery Batta- 
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lion, and th(‘ Ttulanoiuni Heavy Artillery 
Battalion. 

4. J^otatihinonts of Enginoors and Army 
Service Corps from the (Uh and 12th Divisions. 

5. Two Railway Battalions. 

6. Railway Guard Troops, the 8th Infantry 
Regiment. 

7. A detachment of Flying Corps. 

8. Marino Artillery Dotacliinent. 

The entire absence of cavalry, horse artillery, 
and light field artillery from the composition 
of the above force may be noted. It was 
intended for a special work, and was arranged 
in a businesslike manner. Also, it may bo 
added, it finished its work in a businesslike* 
manner — witli promptitude and dispatch. 

In the matter of tla^ navy Japan was rather 
unfortunately situated in tho y(*»u*s imme- 
diately preceding the war. J Political foresight, 
especially if it involves large new sacrifices, 
was not to bo expected of a heavily burdened 
pc(’»plo at a time wJien it was protesting violently 
against official corruption, and therefore wo 
cannot blamo the Japanese for failing to 
realize tho absolute necessity of incretvsed ex- 
penditure on tho navy. Dining tho years 
1007 1910 inclusive there had been no special 
entries imder this head in tlie annual budgets, 
and tho mere u|)keep of a navy, unless it in- 


cludes gonoi^oiLS provision for the building of 
1M3W vessels, soon dogonorates into idle waste. 
The effective life of a warsliip is only fifteen 
years ; and at the beginning of 1910 the naval 
posit ion of Japan had become disquieting to her 
patriotic statesmen and her friends. Although 
at that time there may have bo<5n no spc?cial 
reixson to apprehend a rupture with Germtmy, 
comparison of the shipbuilding programmes of 
the two Pow’cm showed that whereas at that 
moment Japan possessed 25 effective battle- 
ships and cruisers to 32 flying the German flag, 
in six years’ time she would have only 14 t® 
the German 40. Her own experience in the 
w ar with Russia had shown, moreover, that a 
European Power can, if necessary, dispatch 
practically tho whole of its navy to the Far 
East. Nor was any consolation to be derived 
from hoping that the conflict to which Germam 
aggression in China steadily tended might be 
postponed for some years, because a continu- 
ance of their respective naval policies to the 
year 1920 would have resulted in the following 
contrast of strength in effective battleships and 
cruisers ; Germany, 37 ; Japan, 8. The 
friendship of Britain w'as, of com-so, a valuable 
collateral security to tho Empire of Japan, 
but however useful collateral securities may be 
in the day of reckoning, you camiot trade upon 
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them. 8o, whether her people liked it or not 
— -whether they could hour it or not — ,Ja])an 
had no alternative but to nuiko generous pro- 
vision for naval expansion from 1910 onwards, 
if she hoped to be able to defend her indej)en- 
denco. In fact, the proldem which faced Japan 
in the early part of tlio year 1010 was how to 
provide the 40 to 45 millions sterling needed 
to raise her navy to the minhnuni limit de- 
manded by the requirements of national 
security. 

All who know Japan at all, ho\Nover, art) 
aware that, whenever a serious political 
sity becomes imminent it is boldly met, however 
great may be the [>atriotic sacrifices dtananded 
of the nation. When, to quote one instance, 
Japan foimd herself, in a previous crisis of her 
history, confronted by Western Towers wliich 
had been steadily going ahead w'hile she had 
been marking time in her solf-imposetl st'clusion, 
her statesmen realized that a na\ v on hairopean 
lines was absolutely necessary for the indcpi ii- 
denco of the Empire — and all that it possessed 
was a collection of junks, wliich existed almost 
in defiance of the edicts which had forbidden 
maritime enterprise, lest it should bring Japan 
into contact w4th the rud<^ foreigner ! Contact, 
liowevcr, had come in spite of Japan’s st'clusion. 
Her people had seen the foreign warships 
masterfully riding in Japanese harbours, and 
her rulers had been com| ell(‘(l to bo civil to the 
unwelcome visitors, because they had no means 
of behaving otherwise, oven in self-dcfi‘ncc. 


The lesson was taken to heart, and within fifteen 
years the antiquated assortment of war- junks 
waa replaced by an up-to-date nav'y of for- 
miilablo warships, “ manned and officered by 
warriors who have shapctl the destiny of tlu‘ir 
country, and who have created traditions <>f 
which the most valiant kingdoms of the world 
might w'(*ll be proud.” * 

No other navy in the worlil has had so 
chcquerctl a history. It was in IfioJ (hat the 
'I’okugawa (lovc'rnmont. expressing (he national 
disgust with the uncultured ways of foreignei-s 
— (Jt‘rman “culture” had not beiai lu'ard of 
then — strictly forbade the making of long 
voyages and the building of large sea-going 
vessels in .lapan. 'Phe kingilom of Japan, in 
fa(rt, dcliberabJy de<*i(k‘d to withdraw into its 
shell, like a. snail, a?»d to have nothing to <lo 
with those hoirid foreign insects, k'or 200 
years the [lolicy of seclusion seemed to ha\e 
succ(M*d(‘d. 

'Phe year of the rndian mutiny, 1857, may he 
regarded as the birth-year of the modern 
Japanese navy, and it is pleivsant to n'member 
that a ship presented by C^uoon Victoria in that 
year was the proudest possession of our Ally’s 
navy in its infancy. Not six years hiui passed, 
however, before the whirligig of time brought 
Hritisli warships to bombard Japanese ports, 
and in tlio following year, 1804, British. French, 

♦ From “'(’ho Full Ilcoopnition of .fapari,” l)y 
I*. I’ortoi- (liomloii : Henry l^’rowde). 
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Dutch and Ainorican voss(‘l.s combined for the 
Haine j)iirpos(‘. TtiuH it was a stormy infancy 
through which tiio Ja[mnese navy passed, hut 
it grew stc'iulily. In 1871 it consisted of 17 
vessels, which only totalled about (),0U() tons 
between them, but between that year and 
the Government spt'ut £24,000,000 on the 
navy, and at tlie close of the war with Russia 
th(5 tleet c’onsisted of 70 vessels, aggn'gating 
204,000 tons. From this time onwards the 
rate of naval expansion was jirogressive, and 
between 100)1 and 1010 three separate ship- 
building programmes had been (.‘arried out. 
One was tin* inatlerjuate j^rogrammo provided 
tor in the budget, and the other two were 
emergency programmes carried out by funds 
included in the war ex])enditur(*s, known 
n'spoct i\ ely as “ imi)lementing ” and “adjust- 
ment ” fiiiuls. Tlu^ three programmes pro- 
vided for III new ships, which were all com- 
plett'd and launched before the end of 1010. 
These* warships, as well as the Japanese de- 
stroyi‘rs — of which then* w('re 59, all but two 
of moilern type, in 1000 — have the common 
characteristic of lieavy armament for their size. 
Incidentally, the “ third programme *’ marked 
the epoch when Japan ceased to go abroad for 
her warsliips, and commen^ied to supply her 


own needs almost solely from her own dock- 
yards, although in 101 1 t)ne large cruiser wj\s 
being complet(;d by the \^ick(‘rs Company, The 
reasons for this departure from })rogrammo 
illustrate once more the pra(4ieal common- 
sens(? of thf^ Japaiu'se. Tn the dangerous 
position which liad been (‘rented by th(‘ir(*ra of 
national seclusion tlu;y had learned a severe 
Ic^ssou regarding the unwisdom of relying upon 
national resource's alone, and in the coi t racts 
giv^en to the Vickers Company we see only a 
wise determination to secure always the best 
up-to-date models from the West. The astute 
Bond Street milliner makes his own “ creations,” 
but he is never without the latest models fr< in 
Paris. In 1909 Ja])an also commenced to build 
submarines of tlie Holland type, and the con- 
struction (.^f one battk*s}u[), six cruis(*rs, several 
destroyers and six torpedo-boats was arranged. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 tho Japanese 
Navy was truly formidable. It iriclud(*d 2 
battlc^ships of tho Dreadnought class, the 
Kawachi and Settsu, both over 21,000 tons, 
with a speed of 20 knots ; 2 Dreadnought 
battle -cruisers, each of 27,500 tons, with a 
speed of 27 knots, the Kongo and Hiyoi : 
2 semi-Dreadnought battleships, the Aki and 
Satsuma, between 19,000 and 20,000 tons each. 
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and a sjH'ed of 20 and ISJ knots respectively ; 
4 first-cla«s battle -cruisers, with speeds ranj^iug 
from 20i to 22J knots, and averaging 14,00(» 
tons ; 6 battleships of slightly heavier dis- 
placement and slightly lower speed; 6 first- 
class coast defence ships, averaging 13,000 tons 
and 17.V knots ; 0 first -class cruisers, ranging 
from 7,300 to 0,800 tons, and in sjieed from 
20 to 211 knots; 13 second-class cruisers, 
some of which had a sj^ced of 20 knots ; 
7 second-class coast. d(‘fcnce vessels-— oiu‘ of 
which, the 'fakacliiho, was sunk off Kiaoclum : 
0 gunboats ; 2 tirst-class destroyta-s of 30 

knots, 2 second -class of 33 knots, and 4<i 
otluTs of varying speeds; 31 torpedo bf»atN, 
and 13 subniarini's, l)(‘sid(\s torpedo depot 
ships and dispat<‘h vessels. 'flius. without 
ineluding the 4() minor di'.st rovers or the 
torpedo-boats and submarine's, t\:e,., the .lapan- 
(‘se Navy in 1914 had an (‘ffeetive of 4r)9.fi3(t 
tons. Jn 1871 0,000 tons, at the' end <»f the' wai* 
with Kiissia 204,000 tons, in 1914 459,030 teins- - 
this scale gives a fair ide'a e)f the na\al progn's.^ 
of Japan; and althe^ugh, in aelelition to the 
third-class cruiser Takachiho (sunk hy a 
torpedo from the (lerman torpeelo henit S. 9n 
off Tsing-'rau), I tliird-class ele'stroyiT. the' 


Shirotao (wre'cked oil Tsing-Tau), the ten[H'elo 
boat Ne>. 33 (sunk hy a Ch'rman mine' eiff 3 sing- 
3^111), and 3 mine-swt'epe'is (sunk by (h'rman 
mines off 'fsing-d'an), we're le)st, the Japane'se 
Navy, like the Ihitish, weis growing in strength 
during the war. flve'ii witlueiit exi)e'ditiug the^ 
work, 1915 woulel se't' a gigemtie battleship e)f 
30,000 tons, with 22-kiU)t spiM'el, eomplete'el, 
as well as two gre'at hat t le'-eruise'rs, e'ae'li e)f 
27 kne>ts anel 27,5tM) tons, anel a numhe'r e>f 
smalleT craft; wliile^ e_>tht'r formidal)]e' hattle'- 
ships of e)ve'i‘ 3tt,0n0 tons cacli we*n' in ce)Ui’se* 
of ceae-t ruct ion, whie h was. of i-oeuse'. gre'at ly 
cxpe'ehtt'ei jis soon a^ war wa-^ eh'« id('d u|'.on. 
3'he'n' was, t he'ri'fe)r('. little- fear eif the* ‘‘attri- 
tion" e)f t he' .lapane'se* \a\ y. On t he* cemt rary, 
the re- was iilme)st ce-rtainty that een llu' ele-clara- 
tieai of pi'aee^ .lapem woulel l)e iei mel with ji 
striuige-r fle'e't than she* liad on the* ele*e*lara1 ioti 
eif war. 

33ie*re5 we're* rniiieeiirs ht'feH'e* the* \ear theit 
naval avialiem hael re*ae*he*el a s|)e‘(ial anel 
pe-e-iiliar steige in .lapan ; but not liiiig oe*e*nrre‘ei 
eluring the ope*ratie)ns against 3smg-35m to 
justify tlie'se' rumours. 3'he* .Iapane*se'- hlying 
< 'e)rps, the)ugh small, re‘nele*ie*el e*xtre*me‘ly geioei 
M'l'vie'c ; hut it was s(*r\ice* npeen e*xae*tlv the' 



JAPANESK INFANTRY ADVANCING ACROSS A RIVER 
At the taking of Tiing-Tau. 
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BRITISH INDIAN TROOPS 
Transportings ammunition to Tsitig-Tau. 


saini' as tbosi* wliicli lla* Dritish at\cl 

bVrnffi and, indt'cd, tlia Gem am service 
r("iid(‘r(‘d in I0nro|)<*. 

'rurning now to tla* actual incidents of t(u‘ 
blockade, siege, and storming of Tsing-Tati, we 
may note that tlu' declaration of war by <la]>an 
Wius dated August 2.‘1, 1014, and the real 

hl«)ckade of '^Psing-Tau l)<‘gan four days la((‘r, 
when some of tlm adjacent isk^s were ocsaipied 
lo serve as a local base. From the.sc' systomati<* 
mine-sv\cej)ing o|H‘ralions were undertakein 
anil with such success that the loss of the 
cruiser Takachiho nearly two months later 
appears to have l)een the only noteworthy 
casualty which the blockading fleet suffered 
lr(nn tliis danger. 'I'lie air'tual landing of the 
.lapanest* Tiear Tsing-Tau was effected on 
Saptemix'r " 2 , Ihl4, anti it was still in the early 
days of that month that tlie German garrison 
had their first ]>ra»tieal ex[)erience of the fact 
that they were at war with an u[>-to-<late 
Power, wlan tw«» .lapanest' seaplaiu's rt'con- 
n»»itt'rt'd tht' forties'; and droppetl bombs with 
good t'fft'ct upon the railway station ami the 
barracks. Althougli one of the sea[)lant‘s was 
hit sext'ral times, both returned safi'ly, and thus 
first blood was rt'cta’dt'il to the ,lapant*.st'. 

Kor a tiint', however, the campaign stood 
still. Although the flt'ct maintained a spas- 
moilic bombardment of tlu' harbour and ft>rts, 
torri'iitial rains had (*aust*d fhuxls which 
oifuctixely barr*d tdl ad\anee upon Tsing-Taii 


by land, making swollen stn*ams impassable*. 
Jn thest^ circLimstamu's tla .lapanese artiller> 
was cumpt'llt'd to return to Lungkow ; while 
the only t'xploit on tla* Gt'rnian side was Mn‘ 
ai^cidental killing of a number of (Miinest' who 
I)ersisted in going out to waak in the fields in 
spite of warnings and the w(*at her, and were all 
blown up by a mini' which had been laid for 
the Japanese. 

Although, iluring the heavy rains, Tsing-4'au 
was so surrounded by floods as to bi^ acc^essiblf* 
only by boat, the .lapanese were not idle, and 
on Si'ptt'inber 13 the railway station at Kiao- 
chau was captured by their advance guards. 
Some I'onfusion usually exists between Kiao- 
ehau and 'Psing-'rau. because, although the 
whole* of the territory leasi'd by China to 
Germany, on wdiich the fortified naval aiiil 
military stronghokl of 4’sing-Tau was built, is 
known as Kiaoehaii, thi'ie is also a town of 
that name about 22 miles distant and connected 
with T.sing-'Pau by railway. It was the Kiao 
chan terminus of this railway which the 
Jaj>aneso ca])tured on September 13. On the 
same day a Japanese aeroplane paid another 
unweleoine visit to Tsing-Tau, dropping inori' 
bombs on the German barracks. During tlie 
next few^ days still more bombs were dropped 
on the ships in the harbour, the wireless station 
and the electric power station. One large shif) 
wjis seen to take fire ; and tlie powerlosaness of 
the garrison to repel these attacks must have 
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^riven to the Germans some i)remonition of tlie 
inevitable (md. Prol)al)ly tliis feelin^r of brlp- 
lessness had something to do with tlu' sumaider 
of tho fortress later, Ix'fore tla* assailants 
<'xpeeted it. At any rate tlie ineidi^nts showi'd 
that the .lapanese were by no means baekwartl 
in aviat ion in war. 

It wtis not until September Ih't that a th-itish 
force arrived to eoop(‘rat(‘ with the Jaiianese, 
under ]h‘igadirr-Ge?ieral Marilardiston, eom- 
manding l\w British torees in A’ortli ('hiiia, 
ifieluding VVei-hai-Wei ; but the distance which 
se[)arated Laoshan liny, wlu're the Ih'itish 
forces landed (on tlu' original It‘ased teiTit»)ry. 
thus avoiding the breach of neutrality alK‘g<‘d 
by th(^ Chinese against tlu' .lapanese), from 
'Tsing-'^rau was so much shorttM’, and pn'senti'd 
so much less of dillieulty tlian tln‘ .)aj)aiM‘sr liad 
to (‘neountiT in thc'ir ])reliminary advance's, 
that tlu* British really arrived on tla* se(‘ne just, 
as the Japanesi' w(‘re tinishing tlieir lirst engage- 
juent in forei' on St‘pt<‘mber 2S. 

And, incid('ntally, it is worth noting, for 
several rt'asons, that w))(‘n W(‘ spt'ak of ilu) 
“ (a>o[)('rali<.)n ” of tht^ two forces, we neces- 
sarily imply that Brigadier-General Barnanlis- 
ton, with the British and Indian ti'oops which 
lie commanded, eaua^ automati(taIly under th(‘ 
supreme command of Lieut .-( Jeti<*ral Mitsuomi 
Kaiuio, th(^ .lapanese Commander-in-Chi(*f of 
(h(* besieging force. This does not mean that 


iht' British (e'lH'ral’s independent authority 
ov<‘r his »)wn troops was in any way im 2 )aired 
or mterfored with, but .mly that the .Iapaiie.se 
commandiT, by virtue of his higher rank, 
automatically exi'reised supremt' et>mmand o\er 
the allied forces, in the sanu' way that Fii'ld 
Marshal .loflre ext'r(*is»'s supn'ine command 
o\er the allied forces in the \\’»'st. 1’he fact, 
how'(*vt‘r, ot a British (leir ral eeling uialer 
• lapanese oi*ders in tlu' war against, (iermany i.s 
worthy of passing note, as illustrating llu‘ eom- 
ph'te recognition of .lapan as a. lirst cla.ss 
Bower. 

And evi'ii at this I'arly date of the war th<‘ 
serviei's which .lapan had n'lak'ri'd to the eau.se 
ot civilization liad l)oen gn‘at. As 77/c '/'hnrs 
statt'd in a leading article ot Si'plembt'i* 2.S, 
BB I : Sho has (‘ooped up lw<» or three 

eniisi'rs wliieh would havt* .serimisly interf(*red 
w t h the vast Iradi* that (‘ent res at Hongkong, 
and she Jias toiled t h(‘ ( Jerman design of t urning 
Kiaoehau into a. basc^ foi* hostih* operations 
iigjiinst British eommerc(\ 'That in itsi'lf is an 
immen.s<'! .s(‘rvie<' which wi* owe to (air AIK. 
\\ hen sh(* shall have drivi'u the (h'rmans fr(au 
th(‘ territory which tlay cxtorti'd fiom China, 
and shall have restoivd it, to its rightful owiK'rs, 
sh(‘ w'ill ha, VO (‘xtirpafed a. constant soui’ce of 
disturbanei' in I'^ashrn Asia.” 'I’la' same 
leading artieh’! (^f 77/r 7’////(.s‘ wtait on t.o (aupha- 
siz*‘ th(‘ amazing disinlerestedia'ss of .lapan in 



JAPANESE SIEGE (UJN. 
Receiving orders by telephone to fire. 
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OIL TANKS DESTROYED AT TSING-TAU. 


fuinilin^ lior treaty obligations ; but this is not n(‘(•('ssari(^s of war, whieb she wa>4 able to plaeo 

the [)lae(? to deal with that matter. Kor the at the s<*rvice of the VV'estern nations, whom 

moMH'nt we are only eoneerned with thtj actual the outbreak of war had found unprepared for 

(iourse of the war ; and among the other w'ays the full scope and intesnsity of the Oerman 

in which .Japan w»is fortunately able to assist onrush. An instance of this was afforded in 

the Allans was in th(^ supply of munitions of w’ar. the telegram of The Times corre.spondent at 

As has been shf)wn pnw'iously, the outbreak of Petrograd on September Lh 1914: “I am per - 

this war found .Japan in an absolute .state of mi t tod to state that heavy si ege> guns purchased 

military readinc^ss for all ©vent uali ties ; and from .Japan at the outset of the war are already 

the delib<»rate limitation of the scope of her at the front.” This — tho possibility that 

intervention left h<*r with a surplus of the ( lerman forces operating against Poland w’ould. 



TSING-TAU WIRELESS STATION DESTROYED. 
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within six weeks of the outbreak of war, find 
themselves in front of heavy dapaneso siogo 
guns — was one of those unexpected details 
which played so large a part in this war in 
upsetting the German plans and calculations of 
forty years. 

Meanwhile, of course, th(' Germans were not 
liehindhand with their “ resources of civiliza- 
tion ” at Tsing-Tau. Every night their aero- 
planes ascended — they did not ascend in tln' 
daytime, out of respect for tla^ Japanese 
cruisers’ guns — but every night they found 
that, under cover of the darkness, the war\ 
.fapanoso fleet had changed its nK)orings, anti 
they nevt.T had the good luck to discover where 
it was. 

By September 26 the floods had suflieiently 
abated to permit active operations to bo 
resmned by land, and on the aftt'riioon of that 
day the Ja])anoso suceeedi'd by a dashing 
iissault in driving the GcTinans from the liigli 
ground between the two rivers l^ai-sha, and Li- 
tsun, and on the following day they advanced 
to the high groimd between the l.<i-tsun and 
the Cluing-tsun, about sovtai miles north-east 
of Tsing-Tau. They did not rest hens and the 
following morning found them in possession of 
positions within five miles of the fortress, which 
was then almost completely invested. During 
this development of the operations, German 
warshi])s had actively bombarded the right 
wing of the Japanese force, but weni compelled 
to withdraw by Japanese ac'roplaries— a sufli- 
ciently striking contrast to <h(' victorious per- 
sistence of British warships in bombarding the 
German forces on the Belgian coast, as showing 
how great an advantagt? superior aviation con- 
fers in modern warfare. The Japaiu'sc? success 
with this arm was repeated on September 211, 
when three aeroplanes succeeded in droj)ping 
bombs upon (jlerman ships at (Josc^ (juartt'rs and 
getting safely away, although the wings of the 
machines were riddled with })ullets. 

Meanwhile thi5 Japanese were steadily 
working their way and consol i<lating their 
positions as they advanced up to Jsinanhi, 
and their fleet landed a forc(^ which success- 
fully occupied J^aoshan harbour in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Tsing-"J’au. Hero they ininlo 
their first capture of German field-guns, and 
with them a large quantity of ammunition. 
On the following day (September JO, 1914) they 
succeeded in sinking a German destroyer, but 
lost two mine -sweepers, one of which was sunk 
and the other badly damaged by exploding mines. 



[(latn'U /'orisnMuth. 


JAPANESE BATTLE CRUISER “IKOMA.’» 

On fh(‘ saiiu^ day the Germans made tla'ir 
great effort to reiiel the Japanese attack, tht*ir 
warships and ac'roplanes cooperating with the 
hmd batteri(‘s: but tla^ .Iaparies(‘ casualties 
were not severe, and, taking tliis (‘xperieniM* as 
a sample* of the worst that tlu* (;nemy could do, 
General Kamio seems at once to have takt n 
the decision not to procet'd with ja'eparations 
for a '^low »iege, blit to take the place with as 
little delay as po-;sible by assault. Possibly he 
was infliuaieed in this decision by the fact that 
tlu* Ghinese* ( jovernment , taking wisi* note of 
tlu; weakening of tlu* (ierman defence, was no 
l<»ng<‘i’ raising strong obj(*etions to the pro- 
ceedings of the Japanese. When, for instance, 
on October J, 1914, the Japan(;se took over 
tlu* Shantung Railway from Tsinanfii to 
W<.‘ihsi(*n, the Gliincsi; (Jovernment made no 
serious attempt to controvert the Japanestj 
argument that the lino was essentially a Ger- 
man railway, and that it was tttratogi(;ally 
impo.ssiblc to allow’ the Germans to continu(3 
to control a lino of communication in the roar 
of their invested fortress. With the proviso 





BRITISH SOLDIERS AT TSINO TAU. 


ihat tli<* ultimali* (»\\ iirrship of the niilwny 
nhoulil 1)0 soUIimI aft or th(^ war, tho Chin(‘s<* 
( Jovoriiincnt a^nn'd that- thu Ja|)an(‘so sliould 
controi tlio ndiiunistratioi) tcMinxmirily, tho 
(nidif! bciii^ worked by (JJiiiiese. 'J'liis was» of 
•oiirsi*, Jill arrangement which suited . Japan 
adiniral)ly, and slio could afford to i^more the 
bombast of sonu* of tlu' Lhiia'se State* (/eain- 
cillors, ^^llos(‘ obj(*ct was to satisfy public 


opinion at home* without risking conflict witli 
Japan. Sul.)sequently, liowever, when tlie 
Japanese* found it n(M*essary to s(*nd troops to 
J'sinanfu in order to counl(*raet tin* mischief of 
pro-({erman agents there, and also to occupy 
W ealisien, IxHjause* ChTiuan land-mino.s had been 
(liscovtTed outsides the zone ejf hostilities, the! 
(diinese Covernme'nt slated theit tho ainir*able* 
arrangement for we)rking the railway until the 
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Used to direct the fire of the Battleships. 
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ShowitijJ German PosscMioni at the bc{finniiif{ of the War. 
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(Mid of th (3 war had brcii rendered abortivi*, 
and that it only subniittod to the .lapaiu‘S(‘ 
occupation of Tsinanfu under stronj^ piolcst. 
'Phis, jiowever, did not seein to produce any 
effect u|)on the minds of the .fapaiK'sc, \vlu> at 
the time vv(‘re busy with deeds, not words. 
Kid-glovo inotliods were inapprojiriato for 
dealing with the German system of cspionag<s 
wtiich seems to have been as perfectly developed 
ill Kiaoe.hau as in Belgium or on the h]a..st 
Coast of Kngland, coloured lights being regularly 
used after nightfall to indicate the positions of 
the Ja])anese and British troo[)s or v(‘sscls 
to the German gunners. About the saiiu* limn 
as the Shantung Bailway was seized, the 
Japanese torpedo ffotilla iieiionned good >«-r- 
vice in destroying the Tsiiig-Tan barracks by 
bornbardnu'nt, wliile their heavy si(-ge guns 
ashore succeeded in putting the gunboat 
litis out of action. 

The beginning of the end 1)ocame apparent 
on October 8, when the German artillery fire, 
hitherto conspicuous for its extravagance of 
ammunition, was perco})tibly slackening, but 
at the time tliis was attributed to other 


ri'asons, be<*auso the Oimmander-imr'hief of (1 m* 
.lapanoso foret'S, Gi*iu*ral Kamio, had ex[)(“etc(l 
to meet witii a j)rolong»*il resistance in which, 
according lo tin* German hlmpnor’s orders, I he 
last breath of the last man and fiorsc^ of (he 
garrison would have licen I'xpended. lie bail, 
tlMTefore, calculaU'd tliat it would take? him at 
least three days to eajiture his lirst olijeclive. 
'J’bis was i*rinec^ Heinrich Hill, a dominant 
position from W'hich all Hie forts ai'oiind Jsing- 
J’au cjould be bombar*ded. It was, (licretore, 
a surprise wla^n this position was taken witlaait 
serious loss on the first, day of assault. It 
scarcely seems possilile that, this result could 
liavii been achieved if Hie Germans bad been 
really dc'termined to carry out the no-surrender 
])olicy so grandiloquently impressed upon Hi(*m 
from Berlin at the cumnuaicemeiit of the (;am- 
paign. Batlier, it setans to confirm Hh 5 
(Chinese report Hiat a long cifilic*!* message, 
rcci'ivcd by the German repnsentativo at 
Peking as s<ion as the landing of tluj .Japanese 
had been announced, consisted of instructions 
regarding the surrender ot Hk; fortress. Con- 
fidential communications, even in eipher, havcj 
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TSING-TAU. 

Set on fire by Japanese and British shells. 


a innrvcHouM way of I<.‘aking out in th(‘ Ka.st, 
and allhoiigli on(‘’s first impulse on learning 
tluit a report lias (‘inanated I’nan Peking is to 
think that it cannot he true, one may modify 
that o()inion on learning that the information 
might have hetai obtained by making surrep- 
titious notes of confidential correspondence. 
Xo suspicion, liowcver, was aroused in the 
minds of the .lapaia'se tiiat the (Jermans <lid 
not really intend to put up such a desperate 
light as tln'V had proelainu'd ev('n by the 
ama/.ing waste of ammunition in w'hieh th.e 
fort batteries indulged, as many as 1,000 to 
1,500 shells b(‘ing fired off daily without any 
adeipiato objective. 

4’h(' .lapaiu’Sf wert' not di>p(»sed to be mishnl 
into forming any priMuature e<.)nclusions, and 
aft(T their easy captun' of Prince Ib'inrich Hill 
they proeet'deil to mount their siegt' guns then* 
on the })osition.> st*h*cted for tlu'in while* the 
troops sa})]n'd elost'r and closer to the ftirtress, 
having now and tlu'n slight encounters with 
the tlermans. As their prej>a rat ions for the 
assault be<*ame complete, the Japanese still 
believing, of course, that the Germans were 
dt'termined to defend thepist*lves to tlio last 
bri'ath deci{h*il to give all non -combat ants in 


Tsing-Tau an opportunity to l(^a\ e the fortre.%s. 

( 'onsecjuently on Octob(*r 1 5 a party of iMirofiean 
ladies and chiUlr(*n with the American (Vmsul 
and a numbt*r of Ghin(*se were given aaf<‘ 
(MUidiicts through the Japan(*s(^ lines. 

'rims it was not until October Ih that the 
coiubiiK'd .Japanese and British forces con- 
siden'd tliemselves to Ih* in a p*osition to com- 
mence a gi'iieral bombardment from tla? sea. 
'This was chiefly directed against the Kaiser 
and tho litis forts, and was assiste d by aero- 
))lan(‘s. t 'onsiderabUi damage was doia?. and 
there were only thr(*e casualties, all British, 
among the assailants. Thre<‘ days latt‘r. 
however, the .Ia[)anesi* tioet suffered a mishap 
in the sinking of the; 3,0(M)-1on cruiser Takaehiho 
througli .striking a min<*. Only ten of tho cr(‘w 
were saved, 243 being drowned. This, how - 
ever, wiXvS a small offset to the suec(‘ss of the 
same day w'hon the Kais<‘r and litis forts wen* 
si‘riously damaged by the heavy guns of the 
wai'ship.s cooperating with the artillery of tla* 
land forces, and aeroplanes sueeceded in 
dropping bombs upon many parts of tho 
fortress. 

Tlio general and final bombardment of Tsing- 
4^111 commenced at dawn on tho last day of 
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October, 1914. This day had boon ohoson 
because it wtvs the anniversary of the birthday 
of the Emperor of Japan; and as the (irst 
account to roach England picturo.stpioly stated, 
“ daylight mw the royal salute boing fired with 
live shell at Tsing-Tau.” Tlio litis fort wiis 
again the subject of siH'cial attention, but. the 
fort of Siao Cha\i Shan almost 0 (|ually shared 
the same unpleasant favour, while neither the 
harbour nor the ship])ing had reason to think 
theiusolves nogloctt‘d. Most of the forts were 
silenced during tlie day, and tai the nu>rning of 
November 1 only two were ri'plying n'gularly 
to the Allies’ guns. contlagration was then 
raging near the harbour and an oil-tank had 
exploded. The Siao Ciiaii Shan fort was in 
fiarnes and the (Jernian gunboat, whose funnel 
had been shot away on the ]>]r'\ ions day, was 
out of sight under the water. 

At this erisis it was int(‘n*sting to read, as 
part of the same eahlegram whieli annonneetl 
the etTi'et of tiie homhardinent of Tsing-'rau, 
that " after to-morrow no llritish ni'wspapi'r 
will be published in IVking, the (Jerinans having 
bought up the yVA’/?e/ . . . In addition 
the (Hermans are taking over tluj tinaneial 
control of the (ad ire native pr(‘ss in IVking.” 
One cannot help admiring tli(‘ assiduity witli 
which the (J(*rmans must have secretly pre- 
par(‘d for this war; Ix'eause wherever thc'v 


ha%'o boon defeated the ragged threads of their 
previous intrigues havo been left appannit. It 
is certainly a lesson in preparation for war 
which they havo taught to the waa-ld. What 
they overlooked was the fact that to bo sueei'ss- 
ful a world -w ar must ])e righteous. And s») wo 
ciMiK' back to ” Impta’ial I'reei^pts *' of 

•lapan, w hich iiuMileate “ faithfuhu'ss and 
righti^ousness ” as the virtu(\s w’hich soldi»'i’s 
aiut sailors of all ranks should eulti\at«‘. 
IN'rhaps we ha\ e something to learn from a 
civili/.atioii which is t wtad y fiv(‘ e('nturies old. 

To coidiiuK’ the stcu'v of th<‘ homhardmeiU 
of Tsing-Tau on No\ ember I, llu' llrilish 
haitleship 'IViumph (‘st aldislu'd a n'curd in 
silencing the })owerful Uismarek forts with 
si'ven shots; and this l(‘ft. only one foi‘1, 
ilui(*huan, still replying to the .iapaiu'se 
(*armonad(». 'I'ho hombardnu'iit from llu< se»i 
cold inu(‘d, praet ieally w it hout iidermissi«)n. fi-om 
day today, and m(‘anwhil»‘ iht'land forcj's wi‘r<* 
not idle. On NovemlxM* J they d(‘stnjyed 2t> 
(Herman guns and (‘aptured S(K) prisoma’s a 
eonsiderahU^ ptTixad ag('. about on(*-sixth in 
fact, of tlio fore(‘ of nearly 5,000 naai whieli 
const itut(‘d tlu^ garrison. On tlie .same dat<* 
it waiH diseov(T('d that tia? Austrian eruisi'r 
Kaisc'rin Elisabeth, wliieh was at Tsing-'rau 
w lu'ii the siogo began, had disappeared —having 
ap])arently beiai blown up — and also that tiu* 
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Hoating dock in Tising-Tau harbour no longer 
presented a mark for the Jo[>anoso guniKTs, 
lM>f;auso it had Iwen sunk. It is curious that 
from these d(5tails the conclusion should not 
have been drawn that the fortress was on the 
point of surrendering ; but the fact rtanains 
that no suspicion of this was entertained when, 
on November h, the Allies’ infantry conniuaictHl 
a geiKTal attack, the Japancs<j commander hav- 
ing conc.lud(‘d that tlio liavoti wrought upon 
tlio forts by liis heavy artillery had sunicacntly 
pre})ared tlic way. It was by acting upon this 
[)rin(aj)le that the (Hermans had succeedcHl in 
making such short work «.)f the strong dt'fences 
of Na-mur, aft(T negk'ct of it liad caused them 
such li(*avy losses in Jiien, prestig(‘, and all- 
important tiin(^ at hiege. In the ease of Tsing- 
I’au, }i<nve\'er, tlu* chances of resistance had 
been ov<T <‘stimated, and no ono coukl havobeen 
in<jr(‘ surprisi'd than were the various comman- 
ders of the .Japanese troops on the morning of 
Noveml)(‘r 7, 11)1 J, to see white flags tint ((‘ring 
from the (Herman dcdeiices. Helieving that tlie 
Ka.is('r*s command to hold out to the last 


would be obeyed, and estimating the resources 
of the garrison in food and ammunition, the 
Japanese had calculated upon spending at least 
another moritli before Tsing-Tau. 

During the wdiole of the prevdons night, 
November h, tlie guns had roan-d at intervals, 
and the following account of an oyo-witrioss 
may bo accepted as a correct version of the 
finale, since it is confirmed by otlier lUicounts 
in every tl(‘tail : 

Tlio infantry, pushing np, occiipiod tho contml 
positions on tho niain lino of dofonco, and a fortress on 
flio west, by 1.40 a. in. on tho 7th. At Ti.lO a.in. the 
north hattory of Shnotan liill wa^ captured, and 2o 
ininiitos laU*r flu* I'ast lialf»‘ry of 'rahtnngohin wivs taken, 
as well us Clmngehiawa fort on tlio west. 

'rii's gave tho he'^iegers the opportunity to advance in 
mass. Shortly after daylight it was decided to charge 
tlio remaining fort',, and the troops wero tensely waiting 
Ihe order to slonn tho po.' it ions wlicn, between (i and 
7.;i0 a.in., white flags were rim up on tlu^ Various forts. 
'J’ho first white Hag ajipeared on the ohservatory at 
fi o’clock, blit this was not .seen hy llio hulk of tho tioop.s, 
who wore unaware that their fighting had cea.sod until 
they saw tho Hugs Hying on tho positions in front of 
them. 

At 7.ri0 p.m. on the e\ laiing of tho 7th represent at ivo.s 
of tho two forces had signed tlie term.s of capitulation, 
tho (Jernians accepting those imposed by the .Japanese 
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DHSFKTl.l) '• BISMARCK lORTRliSS." 
Silenced by H.M.S. *‘'rriumph” in seven shots. 


niicon<Htit)ntilly. Honours ot win \sci«* mronliMl (ho 
garrison, und on tho 0th (ho rrpn'si'ntativi'^ arr'ingiMt 
(hut. tho notual (raiistor of tho j.'arrison slionld (aUo phn'o 
on tlu! follow uil; day. At 10 a. in. on (ho 10(h, (horotoro, 
(Jovornor ISloyor-Waldook formally (ransforrod (lu* 
jiarrisoii to tJoncral Kaiiiio, un<l Clorniany s pt>ss<\s.‘ioM of 
torntury in China ondod. d’ho (.lovornor and 2(H 
(lonnan olVicors and iioncoinmissionoil o(Tl’u’or-> .‘ind 

moil, in addition to a iminhiM- of noi, -<• 01111 ) 11 (^ 11 .", 
i-omainod with th<‘ ./upano.so as prisonors of war. 

'Tho Jnpaiio.so laml foroos »'ni.',atri*d in ih«* ojanations 
nnndx'riMl 22.0S() oiliooi's and mon and 112 I'un.s. 

'ria* Hrilisli forci-, under lla; eomniand of (h-iieral 
ihirnardision, <‘on.'.i"(**<l ot iiiin* staff ollieors, !H0 noii- 
<-ommissioned olVieors and men of the 2n<l iluttalion 
Sontii Wales Itonlen-rs, and laO ii.)n-oommi.-sion<*<l 
otheers and men of <he .'{dth Sikhs. 

.\t tliis Jioint of tho .story it is \nc11 to noto 
tlnit. ill th(! whoh* of tin* opi'nitions }>ri*(*i*(liniz 
tin* tiiial assault upon tin* lortross. tin* Ih’itish 
force* had 12 kjll<*d and til wounded ; thu 
Ja[)ant*.s(*, in thosi* opi'iations and tin* tinal 
assjinlt, Itad killed and 1,2S2 wounded. 

'These figures may not. ot course, acenrately 
n‘pr(*.S(*nt tin' proportionate work done by the 
Hritish- 1 ndian and .)aparn*.se fore<*s, althongli 
they an* not disproport ional<* to the numhers 
engaged; hut th(*\ show at lt*ast, that the 
.siogo was essentially a Japanese aii’air. and tlnit 
the enthusiastic welconn* .subsequently given 
to General liarnardi.ston in 'I'okyo was rather 


a token of fri(*ndship foi* a gallant ally than a 
national tribute to a deliverer. 

After the surn*nd<‘r of the forlr(‘Ks. the 
Japanes(* ( ’omniander-in ( ’hi(*f, (k*neral Kamio, 
was fonnally appoint(*d ( JoV(*rnor-General of 
Kiaoehau, ainl work was at oin*e nndi'rtaken 
in n*inoving dangi‘rous mines on hind and sea, 
and eh*aring away tin* (h'hrls of tin* hat.t.(*red 
fort ilieat ions. 'The prisoni*rs- now nnmix'ring 
about IJ.thhk \M*re drafted ol‘f t,o euneent ration 
eumps in .lapan ; hut the, hanp(*ror, with the 
ta.etfui g<*nerosit y which always (list inguisln^s 
tin* inlernal ional actions of Japan, p(*i*mitli*d 
the hill* German (Io\'ei*noi* a.nd till his olhcers 
to retain t h<*ir ords. 

On Novemix*!* 10, l!lll, tin* .\lli(*d troops 
made formal <x*enpation of 'Tsing 'Taii, and their 
lirst act was to hold a m(*morial service for tlm 
d<*a<l, among whom were, unfortunately, num- 
lx*red two olhcers and l ight mi*n killed, several 
days after tin* sniTi’nder of th(» fortress by tin 
explo.sion of German land inirns. Fifty-six 
otli^r Ja})am*.se w ere wounded at tin; stinn* tinn*. 

Gpon (Jeneral Karnio’s return to Tokyo 
l)eeeinh(*r IS the city was c// Jetc. Tho General 
wins welconn;d by tho higlu;st ollicials (uul 
escorted hy tliern to the l^ahico. 
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INSPECTING ONE OF THE FALLEN GERMAN FORTS. 
Piles of shells are seen on the right. 


One plea.sant detail- -fur in tlie days of war 
every detail was ploivsani whieh suggesti'd a 
victorious end to bloodshi'd -of tlu^ lighting 
around Tsing-Taii was the fact that the Jb'itish 
troops cinjiloyed then^ were able to assert t!i(* 
samo “ irioral ascendancy” over the Oermans 
which .Field-Marshal French claimed in his 
desj)atches for the Hritish troops in Flanders, 
Many letters received from Jlritish soldiers at 
'rsing-Fau showed that the almost invariable 
result of their “getting to grips” with the 
Oermans was that the latter asked for an 
armistice to bury their dead. This was jus in- 
variably refused, and —says one report of 
many— •“ the J^ritish troops literally chased the 
Oermans right up to their innermost barbed 
wire dcf(aic('s.” 

Although the British and Sikhs did not get 
into the linal assault, it wOvS not their fault, 
and according to Mr. A. M. lhace, who was the 
only Press corn\spondent in Tsing-Tau during 
the siege, the part which they played wtis 
interesting and illuminating in bringing out 
the bitter feeling of the (lermans for the 
Jhitish. He wrote {The Titnes, December 17) : 

I’lio British did goexi work considering their numbers, 
working in trenches of their own along tx small section 


of llu* Gornmn front and advancing very near to the 
(Icrinari tronohes through tho harbofl wire onlangloinonts. 
'rh(*ir losses wore large in proportion to their numbers. 
If th«*y ilid not got into tho final assault it was bi'causti 
tho .Japnneso loft thom behind. 

'J'ho Gormans were anxious for a elianoo at the Briti'^fi 
troops. Tho hitting of the British ship Trnirnph hy a 
shell from lluitchienhuk cau.sed rejoicing in Tsing-'L'au 
that would not have boon cijualled by tho sinking of a 
Japano.so Dnvid nought. 'I’lie German airman, after 
locating the British camp by its while tents, singlofl it 
out for his bombs. Tho Germ an artillery tried par- 
ticularly to liit the British camp ; and when the British 
entered the city and camped at the artillery depot their 
name' was anathema, and German pri-soners sliow'od their 
hatrtnl in various ways. 

Thi'^ special hatred of the Cermans for the 
British wtis not only apparent in the behaviour 
of tlio prisoners after tho .siurcndcr. Early in 
November a British naval ullicer, writing from 
“ off Tsing-Tau,” said : ” 1 think tht? Gerinar 
hates us more than the .fapanese, for he alwayt 
fires his 12-incli at us. So far, twenty-five 
projectiles, all short except one liit, but one is 
quite (mough. The Japanese have repaired 
our mast splendidly, and are behaving splendidly 
over tho whole campaign. The Japanese 
Crown Prince sent us a message, encouraging 
us to * Pre.ss the enemy, braving all hard- 
shij>s ’ : so now we call bombardment ‘ Pressing 
the enemy.' ” 
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Another letter from a British olfieer at 
Tsing-Tau contains some sentences which are 
worth quoting. Describing the bombardment, 
he said : “ Tt really was a woiuha-ful sight, and 
the Japanese sliooting was magnilicent. With 
one, of the first shells they set fire to enormnus 
oil tanks, which made a fremendeiis l^laze, and 
tlieii they started on tlu‘ torts and redoiibts. 
Every shell seenusl to find the mark, and now 
that one can actually s(m‘ the shell marks (thi'< 
w»iH writt(*n after tlu' surrender of the fortn'ss) 
most j)eoplo think that tlie shooting was 
probal)ly the best that has ev(‘r been setut. 
There' is hardly a stiek left in th* forts and 
redoubts eoncreti- |)lat bjniis, irenela's. guns, 
and barbed-wire entanglements. . . . 'riieri' is 
no doubt the .lapanc'se are wondi'iful soldiers. 
. . . Our small force, (consisting of t la* South 
Wales Borderers and JOlh Sikhs and tlu* usual 
details, did their full shan'. ' 

Th(* successful .JapaiK'si' na'thod of dealing 
with the (h*rman Islands in the l‘acilic dt'serves 
s<»parate notice, lat only on account of tin* 
\iitimate importance of tlac resniis wliich W('re 
so etusily acchieved, but also as an illustration 
of tho quality of “ correctit ude ' which 
lias been described as tluc guiding principk* 
of tlu^ foreign policy of Japan. Mode.^t and 
intensely sensibki of tiu' feelings of o 
she n('V('rth(‘U»ss exhibib'd. v\ hcnev('i‘ * 


oe«*a.sion demaiuk'd it, an unllinclmig sitf- 
posses.sion wluch commaiak'd univ(*rsal n'speet, 
coupled with an innati' tact which enabk'd her 
to do whatever lunuk'd to be done in tho way 
which would give least olT('nc(' to the most 
(‘iptioiis critic. This is tlu' keynottc of Japan's 
sin'ce.ssful foreign policy : and if wt' are incliiu'd 
to bo surprisj'd that a “ yt'llou rac(' ” which lias 
only lat('ly adopted modc'iii ci\ili/ation should 
behav(*. so well, we must ri'membt'r that tho 
Japsiiii'se charactt'i' is th(‘ ouieom«‘ of a civiliza- 
tion far inori' ancit'id, than ours. 

'This inliorn tali'nt to avoid offt'iicic was 
admirably e\hibit('d in the successful raid upon 
tIu' Marsliall Islands. riies*- am a groiq) of 
lh(‘ isk'ts in the Wh'stt'rn I’acilic* colli'ctividy 
known as Micronc'sia. A naip of this part of 
lla'oci'an has much t la* app»'arance of a sky- 
chart, so thickly sLudik'd is it with i'onstt'lla- 
tions of small islands: and it was lu'm that 
tlu‘ conu't of (lei’inan aggression blazi'd with an 
almost more disturbing inlluc'nce than a.ny- 
\\h(‘r(' else, 'raking advantagt' of the pre- 
oc(‘upation of Britain who was tln'ii isolatc'd 
and almost, fri('ndl(‘ss among tlu' nations, with 
the imminent dangi'r of a Kussian war in 
IHS;*) () — (h'rnuiny practically .seiz(*d ujion evi'ry 
island on which the Mag of sonu* other Bower 
was not alrt'ady Hying. .Mon; than this, she 
4 ‘aiuu'd tie; nortla'i'ii part of Xi'w (Juini'a. : and 
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the connection between Australasia and tlio 
Mother Country was never more severely 
strained than when in 1889 the British Govern- 
ment foruiully conceded all the German de- 
mands. Of the islands which thus definitely 
pas.-ed into German possession the Marshall 
group is the most easterly, and Jaluit, the chief 
of those, was made the seat of the German 
Imperial CommissioiKT. As such it was con- 
sidered to form a part of the basis of G(*rmany*s 
naval forces in the Pacific Ocean ; and on 
October 6, 1914, we learned that a part of the 
Japanese Fleet had visited the island, the Ger- 
mans surrendering without resistance. Japan- 
ese marines were landed and “ destroyed all 
establishments of a military nature and seized 
all munitions of war : a British merchant 
vessel which liad been held there w’os set free 
and one Japanese who was imprisoned in the 
l)ort was released.” To this the Navy Depart- 
ment at Tokyo added that the landing had been 
made for military purj)osos and not for perma- 
nent occupation. This assurance was also 
specially conveyed at the same time to the 
Government of the United States, which, as 
the owners of Guam to the oast and Wake to 
the north of the Marshall group, were naturally 
suspicious of Japan’s intentions in that quarter. 

On the following day the seizure of the 
Island of Yap was announced. Tliis island 


was also a local German headquarters, being 
situated at the western end of the Caroline 
group and thus only a short distance south of 
Guam (or Guahan), which the United States 
took from Spain in the late war. Within the 
fortnight, on October 20, 1914, we were in- 
formed that Japan had taken all the Marshall 
Islands, as well as the Marianne (Ladrones). 
group and the East and West Caroline Archi- 
pelagos. Thus by a bloodless display of force 
and promptitude Japan had undone in fourteen 
days all the masterful work upon which Ger- 
many had been engaged for years. 

Although, however, the Germans, bottled 
up in Tsing-Tau, were unable to strike a blow 
in defence of their island empire in the Pacific, 
it was not without risk that Japan undertook 
the bold course of action which the effective 
execution of her compact with Bi)itain seemed 
to demand. This Far-Eastern Archipelago 
was a very hotbed of political complications, as 
may be imdorstood by a glance at the map,, 
which shows that the sphere from which German 
influence was thus summarily expelled occupied 
roughly the triangular centre of an area which 
had Japanese possessions on the north-w’est,. 
American possessions on the north and north- 
west, British on the south and south-east, 
French on the south-east, and Dutch on tha 
south-west, while due south the vital interests 
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of Australasia were directly concerned. Tf 
Japan had entered upon possession of this very 
debatable region with a truculent flourish of 
the “ mailed fist,” many serious difficulties 
might have arisen ; but the unsolicited and 
repeatcKl assurances from Tokyo that the 
occupation was only temporary and for purely 
military purposes went far to allay internati(^nal 
jealousies. It was, moreover, a complete 
guarantee to Franco and Australasia of the 
hone.st intentions of Japan that in these pro- 
ceedings she was acting only as the ally of 
Britain : and even in the United States this 
consideration went a long way in inducing 
frank acceptance of the .lapaneso assurances. 
Germans and pro-German politicians in Now 
York strained every nerve of course in the 
effort to persuade President Wilson that 
American interests were menaced and the 
dignity of the United States flouted by this 
extension of Japanese dominion. 

In this Far-Eastern campaign of course the 
Germans did not neglect the mcichinory which 
they worked so assiduously in Europe and 
America with a view to perverting public 
opinion in neutral countries to their side. In 
addition to purchasing the Peking Gazette and 
the entire native press of Poking, German 


agents wore indefatigable in spreading reports, 
whicli purported to be authentic news, of ficti- 
tious events calculated to disturb the etjiian- 
imityof neutrals. 

One large and mischievous lie circulated 
to the world through German agency from 
America was that the northern half of the 
Island of Saghalien (Sakhalin) had been ceded 
by Russia to Ja[>an in return for heavy guns 
sent for use with the Russian Army. On the 
fiu^e of it, such a bargain seemed curious : but 
a little knowledge is dangerous, and those who 
rccollcctc^d that by the ffVoaty of Portsmouth, 
which endcul the Russo-Japanese war, half of 
the island was coded to Japan, and who hod 
sufficient geographical knowledge to bo aware 
that the arbitrary frontier thus created across 
the island will certainly need modification, were 
not disinclined to accept the report. It was 
the turn of the Russian Foreign Office to 
issue a categorical denial of the reported cession 
of territory ; but it wjvi not possible that the 
contradiction should over complelely overtake 
the lie. 

Nevertheless the Japanese disclaimer, which 
closely followed that of Russia, is worth repro- 
ducing in its ontir(3ty as an example of the way 
in which the diplomats of Japan succeed ih 
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CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, TOKYO. 
Departure of Troops. 


enunciating the principl(\s wliich govern thoir 
policy, while ostensibly dealing only witli 
details. It runs : 

“The r(?|)ort emanating from the Lnited 
States in regard to the cession by Russia of part 
of the island of Sakhalin to .lapan is not to be 
regarded as serious. WhaUner assistance 
Ja])an may have given, or may proj)ose to give, 
to Russia is an outcome of the cordial ndations 
existing between Russia and Japan, and 
fwpecially of tlie fact that both are ligliting a 
eoininon <aicmy. Assistance of this sort (‘an 
never form the basis of ))olitical bargaining or 
ten’itorial acquisition. Sucli bargaining would 
not bo in conformity w’ith the relations of special 
amity winch have long subsisted between the 
two Empires, and would be entirely foreign to 
the national upirit of both I’owcrs.” 

Although, ill the earlier stages of the war, 
the Germans gained distinct tcmjiorary advan- 
tage by theii’ adroit dissemination of false 
reports, they must soon liave discovered that 
the work w'as expon.sivo in other ways than 
the moro distribution of money as bribes. The 
campaign of lies hod not continued for many 
mouths before all truly neutral countrias began 
t« realize tliat statements “ made in Germany “ 
won^ not to bo taken at tlieii; face value : and 
t« an impartial critic — if there were such a 


jK*rson in th(‘ wholes world during this war — it 
must have been interesting to note how tho 
Japan<‘s(*. Rritish, Rrench, (jr Russian statii- 
incnts of succcss(^s or reverses were accepted as 
statements of fact, and tlie (h'rman stateirumts 
(“irculated by wirek'ss were invariably printed 
in smaller typi* and usually headed with some 
such phrase as “ The German Vonsion.” Thus 
tho Germans w^'rc btang taught by the inexor- 
able logic of facts that, even in the dissemination 
of war nows for th(i consumption <jf neutrals, 
hoiu'sty is the b(‘st policy, aftiT all. 

General Rarnardiston’s reception at Toky« 
was probably one of th(* events which will live 
in history as setting tho S(*al upon tlie charter of 
Japan, entitling her to enter the ring of the 
World Powers upon equal terms. For General 
Ihirnardiston was tho commander of the e(an- 
paratively small fierce of Rritisli and Indian 
troops which cooperated wnth tho Japanese 
Army and Navy in the reduction of Tsing-Tau, 
tho German stronghold in the Far East. Tho 
investment, blockade, and capture of Tsing- 
Tau, involving tho extirpation of tho German 
disease from tho Far East, was tho work of 
Japan ; and tho visit of General Barnardiston 
to Tokyo afterwards -as the commander of 
allied troops which had had some share in tho 
victory — was an advert istniient to the world 
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that from the British point of view Japan had 
done her work in the cause of civilization 
nobly and well, and that the British Empire, as 
represented by the officer commanding British- 
Indian troops in tho Far Fast, was glad 
cengratulate her upon the achievement. That 
was the real significance of General Barnard - 
iston^s visit to Tokyo ; and in his welcome by 
parades of troops and thousands of cheering 
scliool -children wo hoard Japan’s full-hearted 
acknowledgment of our recognition of her 
service. Never has tho loyalty of a nation 
to its obligations been more fully shown. Never 
has it boon more fully realised. 

Upon General Barnardistori the Emperor con- 
ferred tho Order of the Rising 81111, second class, 
and upon Major Pringle and Captain Moore, his 
Chief of 8taff and D.A.A.G. jcspectively, the 
Fourth and Fifth Classes of tho same Order. 

Tho actual announcement of the fall of 
Tsing-Tau had conn? as a welcome surprise on 
November 7 to the public; at Tokyo, when' th<‘ 
event was not expected until at least the taul 
•f tho month ; but by mid-day the British and 
Japanese flags were flying every wIuto, and at 
night tho main streets were illuminated and 
there were general rejoicings. The fknperor of 
Japan promptly sent/ a message to tla; British 
forces, in which he said that ho “ d(M'ply ap]>n‘- 


ciatod the brilliant deeds of tho British .Army 
and Navy which, cooperating with the Ja[)an- 
e.se, had fought for and bravely achieved one 
of the objects of tho war.” 

On the same day felicitations were exchanged 
between tho British Board of Admiralty and tho 
Japanese Ministry of Mariiu;. J’lu; Jb*itisb 
tel t ‘gram was : — • 

** The Board of Admiralty send their hoartio.st 
congratulations to the gallant Army and Navy 
of Japan on tho prosperous aiul brilliant issue 
of the operations which have resulted in the 
fall of Tsing-'rau.” 

'To this the .Japanese Minister of Marino 
replied : — 

“ 1 fully share with you in the felicitations 
on tho fall of Tsing-'I’an. It affords na* great 
plciusuri' to assure you that t he outconu* of tho 
(‘fforts of tho Navy of our Ally in cooperation 
with ours during th(‘ invc'stment of Tsing 4’au 
was splendid. Alinister of M»irine, Tokyo.” 

W’e hav^i; noticed el.snwh<M*(' the graceful tact 
of the Empc'ror of Japan in allowing all tin; 
German ollicers who surnaidered at Tsing-'rau 
1 o retain their aword.s ; and t hi.s kindly spirit was 
leflccted in the b(‘haviour of the people of 
Tokyo when tho batche.s of prisoners arrived. 
'Po each one Japam*se ladies presented a 
chrysanthemum Ixairing a friendly greeting in 



BOYS’ BAND AT TOKOROZAWA. 
Welcoming the Flying Corps there. 


[By courteiy of " /1*ahi Shimbun.' 
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Oorrnan. The prisoners, according to a tele- 
gram of Nov(*mber 22, “ a[)peared to be toiiciied 
by the attention ” ; and well they might Ik*, 
if they knew juiything of the re<;eption which 
was accordiKl to Hritish prisoners in (Jermnny. 
Here, at Tokyo, th(*y vvito detrained in the 
subiirlis, so that IIkto should be no incidents ; 
and from first to last there Wiis not a singk* 
instance of any kiiul of offensive conduct 
towards a ( lorman. 

Most people supposed that the role of Japan 
ill the war came to an <*nd witli the fall of 
'Fsing-Tau and the sei/ure of the (Jerrnan 
islarals of the Pacific. 'They were partially 
disillusioned by the Ih’itish Admiralty's 
generous acknowledgment of the scrvh‘<* which 
the Japam^se fleet was rendering throughoul f he 
war and, still more by the hanperor s speech 
jit the opening of the Japanese JJiet on Decem- 
ber 7, just one month afti'r the capture of 
Tsing-Tau. After noting that the crisis had Jiad 
the result of uniting Japan in closer bonds of 
amity with Britain and also with Pnmoe and 
Russia, his Majt'st y went on to say Peace in 
the Orient Ls gradually being restored, but the 
great war is not yed- ended.^ VV^* rely upon the 
loyalt}" and bravery of our subjects in our wish 


to obtain the final objf'ct as (juickly as possible.” 
This measured utterance from the Throne, a 
whole month after J'sing-'^rau had fallen, w'as 
signifieant ; but tla^ fact remained that tlie 
reduction of 'Tsing-Tau was a solid achievement 
in its(*lf. Its effect and meaning can hardly be 
bett('r express(*d than in the following extracts 
from the leading art icle in The Times of Novem- 
ber If, PJ14. It .said 

“ The surremler of '^Tsing-Tau by the Ger- 
mans is an event of great importance in the 
history of the Far . We lieartily congratn- 
Jate our Japanese Allii‘s upon the attainment of 
an objeef. on wliieli their bcart.s liave been set 
ever since Prince Henry of Prussia’s visit t4> 
(Jiina ill ISDS, and we rejoice that British and 
Indian troops have worked with them to achi<'ve 
it. The gracious mes.sage in which His Majesty 
the Kmperor of Japan acknowlcKlges their ser- 
vices speaks of the fall of the German fortress 
as ‘ one of the objects of the war.’ The 
phrase shows wdint great w’cight is attached in 
Japan to this victory. . . . The chief incidonf.s 
m the siege which lias terminated by the expul- 
sion of the Germans from the Far East show 
that tlie garri.son made a good defence, though 
the ultimate issue was never in doubt. At a 
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coet which is relatively arnall, the Allies have 
undone the work of seventeen years of intrigue 
and of labour. Kiaochau, of which Tsing-Tau 
IS the capital, was in the first instance seized by 
Germany on the plea tliat a temporary occupa- 
tion of the site was requisite t-o exact re[)arat ion 
from China for tho murder of two German 
missionaries. Reparation was made, but the 
occupation was not discontinued. On tho 
oontrary, a long lease of territory was 

obtained from China, and Germany proci‘.eded 
to settle down comfort ably in lier ‘ ])lueo in tho 
sun.* She exerted her ‘ influence ’ far beyond 
tho boundaries of the leased tei ritory, and arbi- 
trarily extended her authority int(4 tho province 
of Shantung. Money was lavislanl on lua- 
now possession. It is said that so much a.s 
£20,000,000 has been devoted to it by the 
German State, and that last y(‘ar tho (‘xptaidi- 
turo, partly paid by the German taxpayer, 
amounted to £877,000. TIk' fine harbour was 
developed by the (erection of a massive break- 
water nearly three miles long, aiul by the con- 
struction of piers, docks, anti jetties, until if 
greatly surptissinl in accommodation thc^ Rus- 
sian port at Dalny. Governnuait otlices, bar- 
racks, hospitals, schools, and w>iferworks were 
built in tho town, a considerable garrison was 
maintaiiuxl there, and the works mounted no 
fewer than GOO Krupp*guns of ota* cali))re or 


another. Kverything showixl tliat the Germans 
had ‘come to stay,’ and that, they inttuided 
Jviaocluiu to he tho <*ent.ro of their future 
dominions in the Far Fast and tho base of tht'ir 
fiit-nre atlvtait tires tlien\ 

** l^hey have been driven out, aud their expul- 
sion will not only shatter their prestige in 
I'ekmg, hut it will It'ssen their credit throughout 

Asia ^ h(‘y havi' ‘ K)st fain*,’ and that loss 

is very .seritins in t he Fast, espt'cially for a J’ow'er 
which has but lately apju'ared thi'n*. 'I’o oiir 
.bipaiH'se Allies in partienlar the capture of 
'^I'sing-'^l’an is of the utmost monuait. They 
have iihvays regarded the estahlishnuait of this 
G(‘rman fortress, ailministen'd directly hy (lie 
German Navy Dc’partment. as a standing 
menace to themsi'lves. 'Phey hav<^ neviu* mis- 
taken the ('xtent of Gorman ambitions. 'I'luy 
hav'e iHW(‘r forgollen Iu)w^ it was G(‘rmany w’lio 
WMs the principal in defrauding tluan of the 
legitimate* fruits of their vi(*torii‘s over Ghina in 
lOb.'). Kiaochau, lu-i it grew’ in rielu's, in trade 
and in strength, became^ year hy your a more 
formidable threat . Rut it is not only tl o 
.lapane'se wlio havt^ spe'iaal n*asons to bo grati- 
fieul })y tlie defeat- of Gi'i’inan designs in tlu? Far 
lOast. I’lio Russians batl diseoveri'd t lu* advan- 
tage's of Kiaochau long bt'foro the mnreler of 
tho missionarievs gave German diplomae^y an 
excuse* lor seazing it , anel they can harelly feirgct 
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[** A sahi Shimbtin.’* 


VICE-ADMIRAL TOCHINAI. 

the way in which they wore (.luped by tlio 
Goriuan occupation. We, too, have our reasons 
for satisfaction at the obliteration of tiu? fruits 
of I’rinco lltairy’s advcaiture. Tlio circinn- 
stancos in whi(;h it was made wcto sorry to look 
upon. When lie sailed from Kiel, ‘ to declare,’ 
aa he told his brother and Kmperor, ‘ the 
gosp(»l of your Mtijesty’a hallowed pi'rson,’ ho 
started on his lofty mission with a couple of 
old shiijs, the (Jofion and the Ih^utschland, 
which constantly broke down in tho most 
tleplorable manner on th<^ voyagi'. 'Fho 
Kmporor, as we pointed out at tlio time, wanted 
to increase his Fleet, and his subjects did not 
want to pay for tho increase. Tbo .shan\eful 
f flight of the ships dispatched with the exalted 
aim of shaking tho German ‘ mailed list ’ in the 
face of tho Son of Heaven, and tlio solid, 
practical results which even these unsatis- 
fac^tory craft achieved, were deftly used as 
unanswerable arguments for tho establishment 
©f a formidable German Navy. It is from the 
year of Kiaochau that tho growth of that 
Navy really dates. 'Fhe Navy Act of 189S lias 
been tho prolific parent of the nuiiierous 
progeny which luis created the present German 
Navy. All tho Allies, and indeed all the nenitral 
States w'hich trade with China, may look for- 
ward with complacency to a share in the 
extensive commerce which has grown up in tlie 


German port. Both the exports and the 
imports of Kiaochau appear to exceed very 
largely those of any other German possession, 
tho former amounting to £2, 740, COO and the 
latter to £4,015,000 in 1912. China, for her 
part, must be gratified at gott ng rid of the 
particularly grasping and obno ions tenant, 
who had tlirust herself upon her, and must 
welcome the prospect of recovering her property, 
ill a greatly improved condition, after the war.'’ 

Most of tho problems which would confront 
Japan after tho war were jirematuroly raised 
in tho newspapers of various coimtrios imme- 
diately after the fall of Tsirig-Tau, under tin; 
mistaken impression that the role of Japan 
in the war came to an end with tho reduction of 
that fortress. Of course this was not the case, 
as the Japanese frankly stated. Tsing-Tau 
was necessarily their first and main objective ; 
but, as has been sliown, there w’oro other 
directions in which they found useful work to 
do within the scope of tlieir treaty obligation 
to Britain. And tla* Japanese, as business-like 
in their amity ns in their hostility, did not 
believe in complicating tho fulfilment of a 
plain uiKk rtaking with premature side issues. 
So long as Germany retained the power and 
the wish to disturb Britisli or .bipaneso com- 
merce in tlio Pacific the dominant duty of 
Japan under the terms of her alliance w^as to 
remain actively on guard : and tho trans- 
ference of the entire Baltic; fleet of Russia to the 
F’ar Kjist tluring the jirevious war had taught 
Japan that so long as a hostile Power retairu'd 
a warship miy where fliat w’arship had to be 
regarded a*s a menace in the Pac.ific. 

Tlu; immediate question whicli, of coiii'sc, 
oceiifiitKl tlie minds of all Japanese after the 
fall of Tsing-l’au was as to tho future of the 
territory taken from Germany. It had never 
been a German freehold, it is true ; but then; 
were so many years of the Icixse still to run 
that this did not much matter. It is also 
importiuit to note tliat the general opinion 
in Britain and probably in other countries, 
that Japan had “ promised ” to band over 
Kiaocliau to China, was not tlie general opinion 
in Japan. Tho foreign opinion was based upon 
tho terms of tlie Japanese uitimatum to Ger- 
many ; but, as tho ultimatum was not accepted, 
its terms were nugatory. The circumstances 
of w'ar had greatly altered the case as it existed 
at tho time when tho ultimatum was launched. 
Owing to its rejection by Germany, Japan 
had been forced into groat expenditure of 
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money and considerable oxperuiitnro of lives. 
Success had crowned hor arms ; but tluit 
welcome fact placed Iut under no compulsion 
to fulfil the offer which she had made previously. 
The acceptance of Unit offer would have saved 
the wfusto of mom^y and blood and would not 
have involved Japan in the danger of possilih' 
defeat. She had faced that, danger and had 
resolutely inemred the inevitable loss(‘s : she 
had vron ; and how sliould she rc'c-oup herself ? 
This was the question u])ou every tlapnn<>o 
tongue ; and the reply of the (lovcrmnent. was 
contained in tho statement that the fntunj 
of Kiaochau would be settled by negotiation 
after tho war. Meanwhile it would he retaineti 
by Japan, as a useful asset for the pui’pose of 
negotiation. 

Japan’s political difficulties afipear to arise 
chiefly from two causes — tlui iinnuaisi* st rategic 
im])ortanco of the position of the island kingdom 
and the lack of developed industries. 

Tho former neo(*ssitates jnilitary and naval 
expenditure and tho latter ke('ps the country 
too poor to bear such expenditure. 

Tho political troubles arising from (his 
difficult financial position of Japan culminated 
in tho spring of 1914 in the downfall of Admiral 
Yamamoto’s Govc'rnment ; and thus .lapan, 
like Belgium and Britain, was taken at a tlis- 
advantage - as it appearcMl -when tho Kuhn'r 
decided to launch tho thunderbolt of war. 
But in Japan, a,s jn Britain and Belgium, as 



I" Asahi Slunibun." 

VIGK-ADMIRAL KATO, 
Commander-in-(3hief of the Tsing-Tau Expedi- 
tionary Fleet, and his Adjutant, 

IJFAJT. COMMANUER YAMAMOTO. 

w(‘ll as Russia and France, cooperation in a 
right(‘ous and siujcessful war proved to ha\’e been 
a rare political tome. 

In order lo nndcTsfaiul the diffieiilties 
(.)f Japanese polities, w(^ must reali/A‘. that 
previously to 1914 party govi‘rnm(‘nt was 
unknown. In theory tho ( Jo\(‘rnment of tho 
day ( xisted only by favour of the Throne ; but 
ill practice no Gov(.*rnm(*iit vva.s able to survive 
(!<*feats in both Ilousi's. backed by popular 



TSING-TAU. 

March past of Japanese Army on the day of triumphal entry. 
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domonstrations of disfavour. Especially since 
the successful issues of the Chinese and Russian 
wars hod the spirit of the Japanese people 
risen too high to submit to permanent domin- 
ance by a Government of which they dis- 
ap pro\od. They were painfully aware that 
it was on their shoulders that tlie burden of war 
expenditure fell. They were sadly but proudly 
conscious that it was their blood which had paid 
the price of victory. when Count Yama- 
moto’s GovornTnent— foreseeing, no doubt, the 
danger of th(3 coming war-storm — strove to 
insist upon heavy naval cxpiuiditiirc at the 
moment when Widespread naval scandals were 
revealed, the Government had to go. 

But this meant more than a mere change ol 
party goverinni'iit. Not only wer(3 there no 
parties in .Japan, but tlai fall of this ISTInlstry 
involv’cd an C}V(‘ii mon' decisive condemnation 
of its recognisi d opjionents. Jn ordi'r to undt r- 
stand this, one must realize that political ])ower 
in Japan was the hoiu' of conb'ntion between 
two opposing <dans f.»f hereditary aristocrats — 
one of which was supremo in the navyj and 
the other dominated t lu? army. In the previous 
year the Ministry of the latter, under Prince* 
Kataura, had b(*cn thrown out and the army 


expenditure had been drastically cut down. So, 
although the downfall of Admiral Yamamoto 
was in a sense a triumph for his military rivals, 
it did not rehabilitate the latter in public 
opinion. 

In ordinary times a possible alternative might 
have been a stop -gap Government of officials 
merely : but the nation, having realizid its 
own strength in war, whereby it definitely took 
its place among the great nations, needed a 
national government. This, of course, means 
party government ; bccaust? a IMinistry can 
only claim to bo carrying ont a national policy 
when this commands the a| p ‘o\ al of tlu* 
majority of the nation. SSo soon as election 
results show that tlu^ majority has passed to tlie 
opponents of the Government, the latter be- 
comes, ipso Jacto, the national party. Tho 
significance, th(‘refore, of the political distur- 
bances wliieh emphasised the unpopularity of 
Admiral Yamamoto’s Ministry lay in their 
cxprf*ssion of tho nation’s demand for a now 
system of g(.)vernm(‘iit. 

Curiously enough, the change had already 
boon provided for by tlio previously -defeated 
l*remier, Prince Katsura, who formed just before 
his death a now political party known as the 
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Doshikai. Incidentally the formation of this 
party signified a radical change in Prince 
Katsura’s own views. From being an uncom- 
promising bureaucrat and acknowledged leader 
of one of the opposing elans, he became a pro- 
gressive f>olitician. equally oppost'd to both of 
the great clans ; and Count Okuma, over To 
years of age. was accept ( h 1 as tlie political men- 
tor of the n(‘W party. So when Prince Katsura 
was dead and furtlaa* ttaiun* of jiowcr hy his 
op[)oncnts was rendered impossible through 
popular disfavour, (’ount Okuma seemed the 
only ]K)ssibl(‘ Premier. It was with gre^at re- 
liKJtance, no doubt, that the (‘Ider statesmen- - 
the lingering powiT which still stood behind the 
throne in .Japan sanetioiuMl his seh'ction, and 
it was with liis coinage in hotii hands that he 
aecM'ptcd it. Hi' was ili>.lik<‘d by the ekler 
statesmen on aecount of his Libei-al views as to 
party govermiu'iit ; lie was a\owi^dly oppoM d 
to the domination of the tw’o great clans ; and. 
worst of all jK*rhaps, he was distrusted l,)y ihc 
progressive party, whicdi laid no faith in the 
professed Jaberalism of (he Doshikai men of 
the parly formed hy Prince Katsura. In all 
these circiimstanci's it is not surprising that. 
(Jount Okuma had no majority in the Diet. 
Hut he was abU' to select efiicii'iit coli(*agues. 
Haron Kato, k'adcr of the Dosliikai, became 
Foreign ^rinister ; Mr. VVakatsuki, the disciple 
of Katsura both before and after liis con\ersion, 
look charge of tinanee ; and Mr. Ozaki, pc'ihaps 
the most popular jirogn'ssive orat.ir in .la|)nii, 
was made Minister of . justice and brought to 
the support of the Cabinet hi.s small folli>wing 
in the Diet known as the Chuseikai. This left 
in the cold and in Oppo.sitioii all the powi'rful 
sections which laid hitlu'rto shared the loaves 
and fishes of office between tbemsi'lves. It was, 
therefore, a foregone conelusion that on the 
< 'evasion of the tiist political crisis thi* ageil 
but wise Premier wnnld be in a minority. 'Phis 
duly happi'ned at ( ’hristuuis, 1914, when (he 
Covernment was defeated in the Diet on the 
.Army Estimates. 

This did not necessarily, and certainly not 
immediately, involve a change in tlie govern- 
rni'iit of Japan or even an appeal to tlie people. 
I’'ollowing precedent, it was open to Count 
Okuma to ignore his defeat and open lU’gotia- 
tions with the. Opiiosition for a compromi.se. 
The Throne might even havt; been invoked to 
procure a settlement. Failing this, the Diet 
might have been prorogued and then adjourned, 
the Covernment being carried on meanwhile by 



[“ J Sithi Shimbiin." 

(;i:ni:ral bahnardiston acknow. 

PEDGING THE (IREETlNtJ OE THE 
PEOPI.E OE TOKYO. 

tlie automatic repi'tition of I In* annual Ifiidget . 
(y^»ullt Okuma was, Jjowi'Vi'r, a man with prin- 
ciples. It/ was as a “parly" man the first 
“parly” man who laid e\ er held olfici* in 
.Japan as such that he took tlu' Eri'mii'rship, 
and it. was as a “party” man (hat, when la* 
was outvoted, lu‘ decided to dissoKe t hi' Diet 
and ap|)eal to the country, d’lms party 
goM'rmiieiit began in .fapaii, and noni' loo soon : 
J> 'caiise,. all liougli the system had not. )>een 
politically recognized, the lirief summary of 
events gi\ en above shows t hat, modern .Japan 
wais simply seething with “pai'ty.” It only 
neefled eoordiuat ing. 

And Count Okuma was wise*, as always, in 
the issues which he selected for suhinission to 
the nation. He had hehind him tlii^ suceessful 
issue of the operations at Tsing-Taii, the new 
status which .Jafian had attained as a World- 
Power, arid the formulation of a definite and 
well-devisi'd tiiamcial policy, besides otlicr 
flomi'stic measures calculated to win popular 
favour ; and in thi' long run the ))arty which 
has deserved well of tlie State ni'ver misses its 
reward. Ihit in tJiis casj* tJie interesting fact of 
tlie situation at tJie close of 1914 was not tliat 
this or that jairty had good pr*osj)cct of domi- 
nanei', hut that at last tlicr'e really was the 
Jieginniiig of jiarty government, in Japan. 

"I’liis fact, however, did not dispose of the 
imiiiciliate, prw'tical difficulties of the situation. 
Xominally the only ground for dissension 
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among t)in politicfil parties in the Japanese Diet 
was the ( iovernnuMit proji'ct for the expansion 
of the Army ; hut hefiind this was the uiicoin- 
fortahli^ faet that, while the ( hjvenniient was 
proposing to incur a larger war expenditure, 
linaiuie and eoniinerec* liad suftered heavily on 
account of the war. Mut, of course, t lu^ pressing 
fa(d- of tli(' political situation wa« that the 
Sciyukai party, who wen' op[)osod to (\»unt 
( )lvuma's (.h)vernnicnt , coininaiuk'd a. majority 
111 the J)i<'t. They had, indeed, been defeated 
in a frontal attack u])on the foreign policy of 
the Oovi'inment, iinimting political subjection 
to Britain ; hut in the side issue concerning 
mereased expi'iiditure, estiniatcd at £ 5 5, t >00, 000, 
at a tinu' when rovenuo was failing and finance 
was shaky, causing an estimated loss of revenue 
to the exti'iit of £8,100,000, they were in a 
stronger pt»sition. Little surprise, therefore, was 
felt when the news came that the Oovernment 
had been defeated on th(' Army Lstiinatc's ; nor 
in the cast* of a Kuropean country would any 
siu'prisc at all have bet'ii aroused by the 
announeiMui'nt on tla* following (Christmas) day 
that tlu' Dii't hail bei'n dissolved. In countries 
which are undt'r party government the dis.soIu- 
tion of parliament almost automatically follows 
the defeat of the Government of the day; but 
ill Japan the system had liitherto been miknown 


and a majority in tlu' Diet had by no means 
been ncc.essary for the continnanco of a Govi'rn- 
ment in j^owc'r. (^)iiiit Okmna wa.s, howf'\ei\ 
a convert to the party (irinciph*, and he took 
this opportunity to put the j)rinciple into 
practice. I'Ik' ]iolitical mana'uvrc's and the 
elections which followc'd d<^ not Ix'long to a 
History of the War. This is fitly conehuk'd hv 
th(5 statement that, so far as the war was 
(ioncerned, Jajian fulfilled her obligations 
nobh^ 

In this connection the statement of Baron 
Kato, Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
the Diet on December 8 was admirably lucid 
and straightforward. After deploring tht' 
growing magnitude of the w^ar, but claiming that 
relations between Ja])an and the other Allies 
had “ grown more intimate than (wer ” and 
that all were [lerfoctly frank with oru' anotlu'r 
in their exchange of views, ho continued : — 

“ Our relations with neutral Powers are also 
in an excellent condition. Various questions 
which were raised between Japan and China in 
connexion with the attack on Kiaochau have 
been on the wdiole satisfactorily settled, the 
Chinese Government being fully alive to the 
general situation. Complete success has 
attended the efforts of our Army and Navy at 
Tsing-Taii, and in this respect I w ish highly to 
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appreciate the loyal a^ssistaiioo rendered by the 
British land and naval forces. 

“ With regard to our action in the Pacifu;. the 
Imperial Government dispatched a scpiadron to 
jhe German South Sea Islands —uauirly, the 
Marshalh tlu‘ Garoline. the ^Tariana (l.adnau s), 
and the Palao (Pelew) Islands -which islands 
ar(‘ now uiuler military occupation and are 
iK'ing guarded. 

“ Pre\'iou.s to the riqUiire of our diploinatif* 
relations with Germany th(‘ (ha-maii (l(»vern> 
merit, on the tjretext that they were proteeting 
the .lapanese, detaiiaal many of tluan in dilTenait 
parts of tli(» country, and evaai in some cases 
incareeiateil them. The German tiovernmeiit 
ignored the protest of f)ur repres('ntative in 
Berlin against such treatment, and theytiatly 
refused his repeated request to he allowed to 
visit the jilaees where .lapant‘se subjects uere 
interned. The InifUTial Government having 
requested the United States Government to 
protect the Imperial Embassy in Berlin and 
Japanese intiaM'sts in (lernumy, the United 
States Government willingly consented, and as 
the n‘sult of tlu* kindly and timely action takcai 
by them the gi'(*af majority of the Japan(‘se m 
detention wen* released. ]t is believed that 
t.hert‘ are some still det aim'd, for whose iel<*as(^ 
we shall have to r(‘ly upon th(' furthe.r good 


otliees of the United States Government. Wi' 
deeply appreciate and are sincerely grateful to 
the Gnitt'd States ( lovt'rnment for tluar goodwill. 

With regard to China, the Imp('i-ial ( bivern- 
nieiit most earnestly hope that nothing will arisi* 
there to disturb |)eaei' and order, as theii* 
maintenanet* is of the greatt'st import anc('.” 

Nothing could have been betlc'i* than this as 
a stateimnit of resnluti', successful ami c(.)n- 
eiliatory toreign (lolicy in tinu' of uar; and 
although the oppom'iits of Count Okuma’s 
Government I'ommaiuk'd a. majority in the 
Diet , they wt're <|uitt' unabk* to carry home t heir 
attacks upon tins policy. J’Ik* xuliu'rable point 
ol the Go^'t‘rnm('nl , how(*\’er. as has been 
shown, was on the side* of finance. 

One circumstance which undoubt I'dly added 
to the ditliculties of the .lapanese Government 
w'as the partial sm'cess of the characteristic 
German campaign »)f lit's which was aetivf'ly 
conducted in 'Tokyo and t lu' provinces. Idany 
agencies were at work in this; but one com 
monl\ suci'cssful trick was worked by the 
visiis of im*n W’h«> were ob\'ioioly .\mericans 
tc) the \’»u'ious Japanese new sp, qu'r oflici's 
with letti'rs or cabh gran,-, which they had 
apparently just recc'ivi'd from Nc'w’ York, 
stating that the United States was hurriedly 
strengtluahng her garrisons in tlu^ l*a<'ific! 
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Who completed the attack on Tsing-Tau, being photographed in Tokyo. 
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and was bending ont her fleet, and that war 
might be regarded as inevitable. The Japanese 
newspapers published these statements, appa- 
rently in all good faith, and, of course, their 
comments thereon tended in two directions. 
One was to deplore that Japan had been dragged 
by Britain into war with the United States, 
and the other to resent tlie national humiliation 
implied in the Uovernment’s very friendly 
references to the United States at a time when 
the hostility of the latter was so manifest. 
The authorities described the publications as 
too ridiculous for contradiction, and many of 
the lies were exposed a.s such by internal 
twidence ; but their (‘ffe(;t undoubtedly was 
to create a dangerous uneasiness in the publie- 
mind, just when the (Jlovernment stood most 
in need of calm and confident support. 

The cojnments of the German newspapers 
upon the fall of Tsing-Tau were practically 
unanimous, and the following extract from the 
Lokalanzciijcr may aeeoptod a»s expressing 
all that the Germans had to say - 

“ Tho inevitable has happened — Tsing-Tau 
has fallen. The liistory of the German leased 
territory is henceforth at an end. It was short 
but glorious. From a decayed (JiiiK^so fishing 
villag(5 had been made a shining tc^stimony to 
German culture. That the most beautiful, 
the cleanest, and tho most progn'ssive town in 
tho Far East had sprung in a i‘ouplo of yeai’s 
from tho soil was ealculatc'd to awake the 
ji*alousy of tlie slit-eyed island jM'oplo of the 
l^^ast. . . . Never shall we forget the bold 
deed of violence of tho yellow robbers or of 
England that set thorn on to do it. We 
know that wo cannot yet settle with Jaiian 
for years to come. Perhaps she will rejoice 
over hor cowardly robbery. Ifcro our mills 
can grind but slowly. Even if the years pass, 
however, wo shall certainly not often speak of 
it, but as certainly always think of it. And if 
t‘venfually tho time of reckoning arrives, then 
as unanimously as what is now a cry of pain 
will a great shout of rejoicing ring through 
Germany, ‘ Woe to Nippon.’ ” ♦ 

♦ From tho tinio of tho .Tapanoso ultimatum to Ger- 
many tho Gormiin Press had nothing bad onough to say 
about Japan, and made a special point, in its campaign 
against England, of the iniquity of bringing Japan into 
the “ war between white men.” In reality only German 
diplomacy had been disappointed. Indeed, on August 2. 
1914, the Berlin Loknlanzeitjer announced in a special 
edition that Japan had declared war against Russia. 
This did not produce any anxiety about the “ Yellow 
Peril,” but there was a demonstration of enthusiastio 
approval by an enormous crowd before the Japanese 
Embassy in Berlin. 


Ill Germany at large the news of the fall of 
Tsing-Tau was received with feelings which 
were admirably concealed for tho most part 
under an exterior of confident calmness, which 
was well expressed in the telegram of condo- 
lence sent by the President of tho Reichstag 
to the Kaiser, stating his belief that “ the day 
would come when German civilization would 
rooccupy its place in tho Far East.” 

Tho feeling in Britain was equally well 
expressed in the telegram which Lord Kitchener, 
as Secretary of State for War, sent to the 
Japanese Minister of War : — 

“ Please accept my warmest congratulations 
on tho success of the operations against Tsing- 
Tau. Will you be so kind as to express my 
felicitations to the Japanese Forces engaged ? 
The British Army is proud to have been asso- 
ciated with its gallant Japanese comrades in 
this enterprise.” “ Kitchenkr.” 

In China tho predominant feeling on the fall 
of Tsing-Tau was one of amazement. The 
Gorman campaign of bluster had b('en so 
efficiently conducted by means of the suborned 
Chinese Press that the very least that was? 
expected was that Tsing-Tau would be another 
Port Arthur for the Japanese, ^hat th<‘ 
German garrison, after only a short artillery 
duel, and without a singh' serious infantry 
battle, should have surrendered sc'cmed scarcely 
credible, and caiisf‘d the Chinese to wondei* 
wlu'thor all the vainglorious things which the 
Germans were telling them of vict ories in Europe 
were really true. Perhaps, indeed, it was in 
its effect upon public o})inion in China that the 
greatest importance of tlio Japanese succes.'^ 
at Tsing-Tau lay. 

In Japan itself, it is needless to say, the 
news caused wild rojoieings. A procession ot 
five thousand mernhers of various guilds, 
carrying lanterns illuminated with designs in 
celebration of the victory, paraded the streets 
of Tokyo, first visiting the British Embassy, 
then those of France and Russia, and finally 
halting before the Belgian Legation, whore the 
multitude remained, cheering vociferously, for 
two hours. It is pleasant to realize that the 
set-piece of the demonstrative fireworks — tho 
toast of the evening, so to speak — was foi 
Belgium, because Japan and Belgium are nt 
loss widely simdered politically than geographi- 
cally. But this wa.s a war which drew all tht* 
“ faithfulness and righteousness ” of the four 
comers of the earth together, and Tsing-Tau 
was the first definite an.‘»wer to Louvain. 
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P AHIS in July, PUL diftcnMl from tho 
l^iris of onliniiry yuais only by roason 
of tho Caillanx trial. Towards the 
middle of tho month tout Paris, 
instead of preparinjii: for its nsiial exodus to 
the watering places of Normandy and aliroad. 
settled down with all the joy of exiiectation 
to tho spectacle oft’f'red by tho Scino Assizes, 
where the wife of Jose[)h Caillanx, foriiu-r 
Briiiio Minister and Minister of Pinanci*, leadin’ 
of the Radical-Socialist Party and of a tur- 
bulent, erratic, but nevertheless formidahlo 
coalition in the Cliaiuhor, was heing tried for 
tho murder of Ikt hushaiifPs bitterest political 
opponent, Gaston (Calmette, editor of the 
Figaro. Thi’ ti'agedy in tlie Figaro olheo on 
March 16 was the culminating episode in a 
political campaign of a virulent violenee rare 
oven in the annals of French political life. 
The negotiations of M. ('aillaux with the 
traditional enemy, (Germany, during tlio Agadir 
crisis of 1911 had laid him open to iJiarges of 
treason ; he had nevertlieless succijoded by 
a cleverness which amounted almost to genius 
in ro-ostablishing his hold upon the more 
extreme section.s of tho Radical Party. At 
Vol. II. - Part 25. 


their head throughout the summer of 10 1 J, 
he had combatted with every political weapon 
the proposal for a return to the 'Phree Years’ 
military service, and, wlien tliat mi'asure of 
national defence had boon linaJly adopted, at 
the head of his Socialist- Itadieal combination 
he fought with determination for tlu^ intro- 
duction of an iiicouK^ tax —a \\ idi'-reacliing 
reform in the Fnaicli lis.ud system -in onbr 
to ineel tho increasisi military I'xpcndituro 
required of the country. 

Chief among the opponents of (he income tax 
were the itonserval ive intia’csis n'prcsenknl 
by tho Figaro, tin* editor of which did not 
scruple to publish dorannents of a mon* or less 
intimate nature concerning M. Caillaux. 
Alarmed by these [luhlications and dreading 
tlie revelation of still more intim ite facts, Mine. 
(Jaillaux culled at thi; Figaro olliee and without 
any pri’lirninary discussion emptied the con- 
tents of an automatic revolver into the body 
of the (‘ditor. Tho crimi*, involving as it did 
every sisdion of French political life, promising 
as it did tho washing of much dirty linen in 
public, yielding as it did a wide field to the 
activity of the cafe gossiper. containing as it 
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THE CAILLAIJX TRIAL. 

M. Caillaux in Court — he is seen standinf^ on the rlf^ht. 


(lid llu' oloiiionts of tlu^ two things which 
Triost nppcal to IMrisians — passion and 
f)olitics — id)sorb('d attention tlironghout the 
month of July to th(' exclusion of every 
other topic. 'Flu' funeral of Calmette was 
atti'uded by riotous scenes, and tla* trial 
opc'iK'd ill an atiuospheri' of great politic^al 
(‘xcit(‘nient , which was turned to tho bt*sl 
possibl(‘ (*rf('ct by tlio extn*niist parties in 
Frc'nch lib' that refuse to recognise the Hepublic 
— tbe Socialists and the Hoyalists. Day after 
day the Palais do Justice was besiegc'd by 
anxious crowds, hoping by favour i^r ])y influences 
to obtain tiven standing room wit bin the court ; 
night aftt'i* night the boulevards were invaded 
by gangs of Royalist or Syndicalist hotheads 
clamouring for or against Caillaux, and giving 
mucli occupation to the police and municipal 
guard. 

In the midst of all this internal commotion 
tiu' a})pearanee of a tiny cloud on the eastern 
horizon of Europe passed almost unnoticed 
save by the spt^cialists in foreign affairs. Even 
the news of tho Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
failed to arouso any widespread alarm. Soci- 
alist Deputies bewailed ^ the fact that if war 
broke out between Austria and Serbia it would 


bo impossible' to hold llu' Inbmational Socialist 
(.Vmgress in Vienna. Espc'rantisls and (k'lital 
surgt^ons, who wi'n^ to iiold their annual 
international congresses in Paris, felt that ix'r- 
liaps tlu'ir gatherings might bo inopportune. 
Jt was not until .luly 2(), wlu'ii th(3 lu^ws of tbe 
rupture of di[)lomalie relations betw'oeii Austria 
and Serbia bei'ame known, that i^iris appean'd 
to realize the immini'iit possibility of inti'r- 
national conflict involving Eran(3e. Then, for 
th(' first tinif' in the growing crisis, it appeared 
to come liomt' to the Parisian that the day 
which had ljet*n so long [)ro])hesiiMl, so long 
discusst^d, and so littlo ex])ect('d ■ I he day of 
ArmagtMld(Uv--wns at last within measurable 
distance. Unusual animation reigned through- 
out the boulevards and the customary military 
tattoos gave rise to freqvu'ut (hanonst rat ions. 
A band of young men gathered in front of tin* 
Austrian Embassy, and, after much shouting 
and singing, managed to burn the Austrian 
flag before tliey were dispersed by tho police. 
Nevertheless, once the growing danger had been 
brought forcibly to their notice, Parisians 
with their quick political appreciation realized 
to the full w'hat lay ahead of them, and accepted 
in cheerful silence the various preliminary and 
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precautionary steps taken by the military 
authorities for the defence of the country. 
The fact that they realized the danger was 
evident in the anxious questions which French- 
men addressed to all their Fnglish acquaint- 
ances, with a view to ascertaining what would 
be the attitude of Great Britain in the struggle 
which was in prospect. It was further made 
clear by scenes in the Paris Bourse, when an 
oi)erator of Austrian nationality named Rosen- 
berg, who had rendered himself conspicuous 
by “bearing" French liank securities and 
French Rentes througliout the year, was 
driv'on from the building by a shower of eggs 
and other unpleasant missiles. 

In spite of all the gathering of black clouds 
and the ominous rumble of tlmnder in the Fast, 
the Caillaux trial retaiia'd ils hold upon the 
])ublic attention up t(^ the end of July 28, when 
the acquittal f)f the prisoner gave rise* to turbu- 
lent scenes in tiui centre of tlu5 city. It wais 
not until tla* return of tlu‘ President of the 
Republic, M. Poincare, and tlu' Prim<‘ Minister, 
M. Viviani, from a visit to tlu^ lOmjx-ror XielaJas 
of Russia that the d<Mnonst rat ions witli wdiieh 
Paris had Ix'eu seething for ten days tu* so 
acquired a pnnJy patriotic note. Then' w(‘re 


shouts of “ VJve Poincare ! " and “ Vive 
rArmeo ! ” as the President of the Republic, 
jicconq)anied by M. V’iviani and General 
JotTre, drov(* from tho Gare du Nord to the 
Elysec. An occasional shout of “ Vivo la 
Giu'iTO ! " was raist'd, but tho demonstration 
as a whole was patriotic, ratlier than jingo. On 
the sanu' day, as though the curtain had been 
rung down on th«' Gaillaux tragi comedy and 
raisetl upon this fresh drama of world -wid(i 
interest, tho whole of Paris turned its atttmtion 
to tho devi'lopment of the situation with 
absorbed intt'rc'st. 'The boulevards, that great 
index of Parisian lib*, became long lines of 
lluttering tuwNS|)apers, as edition after edition 
poured from tlu' i)resses in the Montmartre^ 
quartiT. 

Tlu‘ FnanJi in every international (crisis of 
recent years have shown a, pronounced ten- 
den(\v to hoard their gold, ddiis defect pro- 
duced situations which, but for their actual 
gravity, would have been c*ntirely amusing. 
Th(‘ linancial j)anic on the Rourse was followH'd 
by a ciH'dit panic, which led to a famine* ol 
iMsh and a geiua'ad refusal to give change tor 
the not(‘S of the Bank of Frances All the usual 
credit machinery collaj>sed, as has been explained 



BIRirS EYE VIEW OF PARIS. 
Taken from the top of the Eiffel Tower. 
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in a previous volume of this History ; English 
and American millionaires were wandering 
round Paris with their pocket-books full of 
bank notes, unable to purchase a meal at any 
restaurant. At tlie banks long lines of de- 
positors began to collect, and at the Bank of 
Prance, during the days before war was actually 
declared, there was a daily crowd of four or five 
thousand persons anxious to obtain gold for 
notes. 

it is curious to note that wliile in England 
crowds assembled to watch the arrival and 
d(‘partur(^ of Ministers and Ambassadors in 
Downing Street, the feverish activity which 
prevailed at the Quui d’Orsay throughout the 
last days of the crisis aroused not the faintest 
interest among Parisians. Yet in the Quai 
d’Orsay, in the dying days of July, history was 
b('ing made with every circumstance of drama. 
On July 31 The Times correspondent was 
closeted with the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Abid F(irry. Ho was speak- 
ing of all that France had done to prove h('r 
desire for peace. Although a state of war had 
been proclaimed in Germany, although the lOth, 
8th, and 15th German army cor[)s had been 
moved up to battle positions upon the French 
frontit*r France, in order to minimise thi* 


chances of accidental conflict, in order to show 
to the w^orld the intensity of her wish to avoid 
war, had kept at a distance of ten kilometres 
from the frontier her first line of defence. M. Abel 
Ferry wixa saying what great personal sacrifice 
this decision had meant for him, since all his 
family was in the strip of territory thus aban- 
doned to a possible enemy, when the telephone 
bell rang and the ^liiiister of War gave him 
news of the first acts of aggression, of the 
tearing up of tho railway line on the frontier, 
of the posting of mitrailleusi^s along the frontier, 
of the seizure of French rolling stock. 

Tho tinii? had come and the people of Paris, 
from Syndicalist to Monarchist, knew’ that the 
hour was ])ast for any display of political dissen- 
sion. That night Jaures, th(^ btJoved leadtT of the 
French Socialist Party, was assassinated at 
tho dinner-table, and as his body was borne 
along the boulevard men of every party 
uncovered to a son of France. Tho crime, in 
time of peace, would have aroused the most 
tremendous political conflict ; in the darkening 
hours ()f the moment it came as a grit>f even to 
tiio most bitter opponent ol the Socialist leader. 

As it was, the crime only servc'd to emphasize 
the union of all parties in France in the face of 
the imminent danger of war. On tiint day. 
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PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 
Searchlights watching for Aeroplanes. 


July 31, the covering troops of Franco were 
inobiliz(.*d and the reservists called to the 
colours. On August 1 the following proclama- 
tion was addressed to the pc’oph; of Paris by 
the Prime Minister, M. Viviani : 

An abominnblo rrime has just boen commit tod. 
M, .laimVs, tho great orator, who a<lorned tho French 
'J'ribuno, has been strnck down by a coward. Personally, 
and on behalf of my colleagues, 1 uncover inv^=<'lf before 
tho so-quickly opened itanlj of tho Sor iali.-.t-Kt‘pnltliean 
who has fought for such nf)blo eausc's and who in recent 
dinicult days, acting in the interests of peace, has 
supported with his authority the jaitriotic action of tho 
(jovemmont. In the grave eircumslances through 
whieli tho country is passing the (Jovcrninent couni s 
upon tho patriotism of tho w'orking class, and, indee«l, of 
all the inhabitants to observe calm and to refrain from 
adfling to public emotion an agitation which would throw 
the capital into disorder. Tlio assns.sin has been nmvstod ; 
ho shall be punished. Let all have conthloneo in the 
law and give the example of calm and of union in our 
prohont grave dangers. 

That same afternoon the Gornuiii Ambassador 
called at the French Foreign Oflico, when his 
attitude left in no doubt the detoniiination of 
Germany to force upon Europe the horrors of a 
general conflagration. When Baron von Schoen 
had returned to his Embas'^y in the Rue do Lille, 
the general order of mobilization was already 
posted throughout Paris, and was speeding on 
its way to ©very hai^’let, village, and «ity of 


France. In the tvN inkling of an eye the wholo 
€usj)oct of Paris w/is ehnngetl. A fury of speed 
seemed to have seized upon everybody. Imme- 
diately after glancing at the hurriedly scrawlcjd 
notice at the Post Oflico which ran “ Ministry 
of War. Order of Mobilization. E.xtreinely 
ITrgent ; first day of mobilizat ion, Sunday, 
August all tho men rushed to their homes 
to bid farewell to tluar d<‘ar ones lK3fore their 
departm’o to tb(3 regimental depots. Cab- 
driv(‘rs n'fused fares aiul drove olf to their 
homes to pn^paro for mobilization, and soon 
tho streets of l^iris wore all but empty of 
carriage traflic. Cabs and motor-cars con- 
veying to tho Garii do I’Est n^servists in field 
kit and their friends wore alone to bo seen. 
Hero and there tho passage of a group of 
reservists with canvas bags slung over their 
shoulders aroused some little demonstration. 
Waving their kepis in the air tho men marched 
gaily past tho crowded terraced cafi5s singing 
tho “Marseillaise.” Tearful farewells betwt^en 
husbands and wives, swoothearts, mothers and 
sons changed tho aspect of tho city as an April 
shower will sweep across a blue sky. The 
truly democratic nature of Paris became 
everywhere apparent. Comfortable bourgeois. 
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BUILDING A BARRICADE. 


workinon in stninc'd corduroys, in 

morning coat and top liat, gatlicnul togctlua* 
to discuss IIh) prospi'cts of the struggh*, to voice 
the? coiuiiion dctcnniiuition to fight to tho last 
drop of blood in the defence? of France. 

To Knglish pcejplo in Paris the? day ))rouglit 
mingled hjclings of admiration for fhc (piict 
spirit of gravity with which all Frcn(‘hnK*n, 
from anti-Alilitarists to Alonarchists, obeyeel 
th(‘ir country’s (.'all, and of anxious rcgri't that 
the* attitiutc of lOngland did not allow them 
to participate dirt'ctly in tlu'so seeaics or to 
voice? their symj)athu’s witli freH'deiin. Kve*ry- 
wluT<‘ ]'’nglishnien weait ein that throbbing 
elay on August 1 they we*re ejucstioncd by 
frieaiels, anel ineleeel by coiuph'te? strangers, as 
to the* intentions of their country. 'J'he* eloubt 
and anxiety wen’ so great that more' than one? 
Fnglish business tiriu e'stablishe'el in Paris, 
fe aritig an outlire'iiU of anger should Knglanel 
fail in lu'r ehity. took steps for the removal from 
t iK'ir business prc'mises of anything \n hich miglit 
inelicati' 1 lu'ir nalionalily. Xo Fnglislnnan, what- 
(‘\er his ])()litieal syin[)athics may liave? been, 
coulel ha\ (' failed to be' impresseel by the? attit uele 
of Paris on August 1. "J'he volatile*, excitable*, 
inflammable* Parisiai? gave* proof of all tho 
virtues of gravity, serenity, and calm which 
history liad up till then de'uu'ei him. 

He*re* and there a qnie't little crowd of people 
gathere'd to reeiel the* natieaud call t<-> arm.s 
issuexl by the* Pre'siele*nt of I lit? Kepublic, wliich 
ran as folleiw s : 

For soem* clays the* condition of Knreipo hiKs bcc'oine* 
c*oi\^id< nihly more* serious in spite of the* c'fTortij of 
diplonuicy. The* horizon luis become darliened. 


At ihi.s hour mo.st of the Xntions Imvi- mobilizi*.! their 
forces. 

Some countries, oven fliouKh protected liy neutrality, 
liavo thoeigln ii lijrla to InUo tlii.s step as a jirei aul ion. 

Sonne Powers, wliosi* eon.stitul ional and military laws 
do not re.s<*inble* oiir own, luue* without is.sniim a decree 
of inohilizatioii begnti and eoiitinni'd preparations 
wbieb aro in reality tajuivalenl to mobilization and which 
aro milbing tnore or les^ tlian an antiLi[)at iiai of it {qui 
qur rr.ircniion autiri [H i ). 

France*, who lias alwny.s eleelared her j'ucifie intent ions, 
and who has at. tho elarhest honrs {dans des henrrs 
fnufiquis) givt'n to J'lnropo counsels of mode'ration unel a 
living example of jirnilem.'e (.sr/f/ew.s’* ), w’ho has mnlliplii'tl 
la*r e'tfort.s for tho mihnt«>nane<* <»f the w’orld’s pea-ee has 
herself prepari'd for all e'vent ualit ies and ha" laUon trom 
this mome'iii the* lirst indispe'nsahle* im*a.sure.s for the* 
salety of her ti'i rilory. 

Ihit eair l<*gislal ion eloes not allow* ns to eom]>le'le' 
these* j>n>paruUons witheiui a di'creo of mohilization. 

Paretiil of its ie*sponsihiIily anel ri'aliznig that il 
wonlel he* falling in a .-ae*re*(l ta.sl< to K'avei tl.ings as they 
we*re* the (lee\ e'rnme*nl ha.s i-.-.ued the ili'ert*e,* winch the* 
sitnalion eU'inaiiels. 

Meehiliziit ieai i- met war. Jn '.he? ]>re's'e:it. eiieMim- 
stanei*"’ it apjeeary, on the* e’eait niry, to be the* he*st me-aiis 
of a^sxiring j«*ae.‘e.' with he>ne)nr. 

Stremg ill its arelent ele*.sirc tei arrive at a ])('ae-e-tnl 
Kolnlioii of tho eiisis tho (Jovornmint, (irote'e-te-d hy .sneli 
pre’cant ions ns aro necessary, will continue its eiipleeiual ie* 
et'hirts, and it still hopes te> sneees'el. 

It n*lie's niiou tho eahn of this meblo nation not te> 
^ive re-in to emotions which are not jnstiheel. ]t rolii's 
ujiein the patrieiti.^m of nil Frenchmen, and it knows that 
thtac is ne)t one who is ne.>t ready tej do hi?3 <lu(y. 

At thi.s moment parties no longer exia ; thore? remains 
only France, tho elenial, tho pucilio, tho ro.solute. 'rhe*re? 
ivin.'iins only tho falherhvnd of right and of justice, 
entirely united in calm vigilance and dignity. 

Very different, indeed, t\(‘re the seont's in 
I’jiris at the beginning of the great war of 1914 
from thoso which marked tho dei)artim? of 
French troops from Paris in 1870. All the 
h'vcrish delirium of tho madly excited mob, 
wliich devoured (iermnn Army corps with the 
ease of a man eating an egg, was conspicuously 
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absent. There were no theatrical scenes with 
women of questionable morality figuring as 
France, with play-actors gaining the applause 
of heroes ; the whole life of Paris was (liveried 
to the frontier. In the evening, it is true, a 
crowd of throe or four hundred youths paraded 
the boulevards, waving the Hags of France and 
Russia, and in anticij)atory gratitude those of 
all the Powers thought to bo friendly to the 
cause of Franco. These (hanonstratious wme, 
however, entirely superficial, and it was ovt‘r 
a more than usually trampiil city that the new 
constellations of war, the anti-aircraft search- 
lights of tlu; Fidel Tower and the Place <h‘ la 
Conc<jrile, cut tlu'ir arab(‘s((U(‘s of liglit on the 
eve of the first day of mobili/.ation. 

On the Sunday, August 2, mobili/.a.tion 
throughout France was proceeding w it h rapidity 
and method. Paris, except at the. railway 
stations, resembled an English provincial town 
on Sunday. At the Chiro du Nord and at the 
Caro do TFst tlun'O were busy and patlietie 
scenes. Around the station there wore great 
crowds of the relatives and friends of departing 
soldiers, como to see the last of tlu'ir sons, lovers, 
or husbands. The final farewells were niadci 
at the gates of the station, and tlien tiie iihmi 


marched out of sight shouting “ Vivo la 
bVance ! ** and chanting tho “ Marseillaise.” 

Although tho efiects of the mobilization 
order wt're immediately experic'iieed in Paris, 
it took some time to pei’suade tho tourist that 
bis place at this critical hour was at houu', and 
not wanderijig round Paris, Baedeker in hand, 
admiring thci Arc de Triomphe or (nideavouring 
to obtain admission to tla* l.oiivn'. Tho 
stoppage of ordinary life, and abovi' all of all 
forms of amusement and of credit, finally 
persuad(;d tlie t ravc'lling foreigiuT tliat Paris 
was no longer a city of pleasure, t'afes and 
re.st.aurants w(‘re c.los(‘d by ordc’r of the military 
authorities at S j).m. All tiu'nirt's, music halls, 
and cafes-chantants were forbiddtui to (^pcn. 
Every motor-omnibus left the streets of the 
capital lor th*' liigli road to the East., to a(‘t as 
nu'at carrii'r to the armies. 'ria* undergroimd 
railway system ccas«>(l to work. 1rav4‘l facili- 
ties lH*twe<‘n Pairis and London becamo slow 
iUid restricted. 

i’rovisions of every sort rose? in ()tico 
during these days and the grocers’ shops 
were besiegi'd with crouds of housewives laying 
in stocks of [)r(‘scrve(l food of every sort, 
'riui feeding of I ’.iris during w ar-timo was a 
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problem which had long exercised the a\ithori- 
ties. The difficulty to be surmounted was 
not 80 much that of supply as that of transport- 
ing the 8 uppl 3 '^ from the provinces to the capital 
during the nineteen days wlien every railway 
in France was crowded to the utmost of its 
ca{)acity by trains hearing troops towards the 
frontier. The siipplj'^ for the ca])ital had for 
some months before th(^ outbreak of war 
formed the subjeet of m'gotiations between the 
town of Paris and th(^ military authoritios. 
The Municipal Founeil from patriotic motives 
decided to contribute 400, 000 francs to.vards 
the formation of a stock of flour amounting 
to 100,000 quintals (9,842 tons), to be used 
between the (aghth and twentieth days of 
mobilization, that is to say, aftiT the normal 
bakers’ supplitvs of flour had b('en exhaastod, 
and before the r(‘lease of the railways bj^ the 
completion of mobilization liad allowed fresh 
supjjlios to eiit(‘r the ca()ital from the provinces. 

This agreement was not entirely observed, 
but nevertheless, thanks to the cooperation 
of the municipal services and the Inlendance, 
t lie capital was spared any ap[)rcciable shortage 
of food supplies. The military authorities 
furnished the millers with wheat and fixed the 
f)rice at which tlie flour was to be sold. F urther, 
in order to meet the difficulties cau.sed among 


the Parisian bakeries by reason of the drain 
upon their labour entailed by general mobiliza- 
tion, it was decreed that no fancy bread should 
be baked in Paris. 

The military authoritios also had to come to 
the assistance of the town of Paris with regard 
to meat supply. The Intendance haxi, in fact, 
two duties to perform : first, to provide the 
entrenched camp of Paris with resources of all 
kinds which would enable it to withstand the 
press luo of investment ; and, secondly, qiute 
apart from all question of investment, to 
ensure during the period of mobilization a 
regular supply of flour, sugar, butter and 
groceries of all sorts, fresh meat and coal, 
.shortage of which might bo occasioned by lack 
of railway facilities. The activity of the 
J ntendance, although prices rose to some extent, 
was soon made evident in all the big open 
spaces in and around Paris. Thus large areas 
of the Bois do Boulogne, the famous Auteui 1 
and Longcharnp racecourses, became covered 
with wire pens for thousands of heads of sjieep 
and cattle destined mainly to feed the army of 
Paris, but a good deal of which had to be placed 
upon the ordinary Paris market in order to keep 
down the price of fresh meat. 

Another matter dec^ply affecting the welfare 
of the capital was the milk supply. In this, 
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as, indoocl, in all qnostions ooncorning tlio 
feeding of Paris during the war, the Municipal 
Council gave proof of clear-sighted patriotism 
and energetic action. A large* stock of milk 
was secured by the Munici|)al Council at the 
very outset of the war, and 100,000 kilos 
(OS tons) of powd('r(‘d milk and 1,000,000 
litres (220,000 gallons) of milk in cond<*ns<‘d 
form were purchas(*d. 'riumks to these and 
similar precautions tak(*n with regard t<) otluT 
articles of food the Paris population in tin* 
first six months of war had experienced prae- 
lieally none of the effects of shortage of food. 

'The shortage of cash was extremely serious, 
but it was m(*t by the issue of the 20 franc and 
a fra, 11(5 nort's of the J3ank of France, which, 
printed sevcTal years before, })ad been kept 
in the vaults of the bank. These were the 
prol.>lems which })cset the rulers of Paris the 
very first day of the mobilization. They were 
spc'cifically Parisian difficulties. 

On the third day of mobilization Paris w'a-s 
the scene of a solemn and impressive demon- 
stration of the national union and patriotic; 
resolve. There are few' parliamentary buildings 
better suited for the display of national feeling 
than the Palais Bourbon, in which the French 


Depulic's an; housed. Tn ordinary times tho 
red-covcTc'd Ixmchc's which fill tho vast homi- 
c'yclc; are crowded w'ith gesticulating, shouting 
men, whose* sole apparent- (d)joct in life is to 
pnwc’iit any of the orators from taking their 
stand at the* tribune* opposite and making 
themsc'lvos h(‘anl. On August 4 only the 
unusual ca’owd which ])rcssed behind the double 
row' of tho guard of honour and saluted the 
President of the Cliamber as he passed through 
the square indicated that a sitting of unusual 
importance* was to be br‘gun. 'The usual 
eager hum of the Salle dcs Pa.s P(“rdus was 
hushed. Jn tin; crowded galleries inside the 
K<)usc there w as an unwonted silence, and tho 
roll of the drums from the outer corridor, 
the; traditional salufe to tho President of the 
Uhambi'r on taking the chair, had a new' 
signifK-ance. The Deputies, as they streamed 
into their j)lac(*s, did not exi^hange the usual 
greetings with their friends; tlie customary 
gossip was forgottc*!! ; and it was amid a self- 
imposed silence that M. Deschancl, President 
of the Chainb(*r of Deputies, read tho decree 
convoking the assembly for an c.xtraordinary 
session. M. Desidianel, a distinguished and 
eloquent .speak(*r, struck the note of complete 
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harmony which had boon formed among the 
moyt bitiorly opj)oscd puliti<;al j)arliea by tho 
clialhmgc flung by Germany in alhidiiig 

at till? outset of his speech to tho death of 
M. .1 auras. Tlu' name of tho great Socialist 
loader had hardly left his mouth when, os one 
man, Monarchists, Socialists, Republicans, 
and Conservative's rose' to their feet and lis- 
tened in silence to his tribute. 

The same wonderfully impressive imanimity 
marked a cry of “ Vivo la France,” which rose 
from everybody in the House, actor and spec- 
tator, when M, Hesehanel declared that it was 
for tho welfare of cix ilization, for the liberty of 
Franco and the whok* of Fhirope, that the 
country was fighting. At the conclusion of 
his speech M. Desehanel announced that, tho 
Prime Minister, M. Viviani, would be with 
the House in a mon\ent. The Prime Minister’s 
entry was rendered im]>ressivo by tho im broken 
silonco with which it had been awaited. His 
first act when tho tumult and the shouting died 
dow'n was to rca<l tho following message from the 
President of the Republic, which was listened 
to standing : 

Franco hns just been tho object of a brutal and pic- 
moditatod aggression which is an insolent challenge to the 
right-s of liunianity. Befoi’o a declaration of war had 
been addressed to us, even Ix'fore the Gorman Ainbassmlor 


bad domaudod hi«< passports, our territory lins been 
violated. Not until last night did the Gonnati Kiwpire 
givo the true name? to a situation which it lind already 
creatoil. For more than forty years the Frencli in their 
sincoro love of peiic(* had repressc'd in their breast« their 
desire for legitimate* reparation. They had givcai to tho 
world the example of a great nation whicdi, definitely 
rehabilitated from its defeat, by good will, ])atienee, 
and industry, has used its renewtnl and rejuvenated 
energy only in the interests of j)rogr(*ss and for the good 
of humanity. When the Austrian ultimatum opened a 
erisis which threatened tho wliolo of Kurope, Franeo 
doeided to follow and to r<*commend to all u policy of 
prialenco, of wisdom, and of moderation. Nt^ one eau 
impute to her any act, any gesture, any word, w>uch 
was n(»t pacific siid conciliatory. At the moment of the 
first encounters she has the right solemnly to make this 
claim for herself that she made up to tho last moment 
tlm strongest efforts to avert the war which has jvist 
broken out ami of which the (Jerrnan Ktnpire will 
have to take tho crushing responsibility throughout 
history. 

On the morniw of the day in which our allies and our- 
selves expressed publicly the hope of s(*eing tho nego- 
tiatioiis begun under tin; auspices of tho Cabinet of LoTidon 
peacefully carried on, Germany suddenly declared 
war upon Kussia. She has invaded the territory of 
Luxemburg, she has outrageously insulted the noble 
Ih'lgiaii nation, our neighbour and our friciKb and she 
ha>< emieavourod treaehorowsly to surprise us in the 
midst of diplomatic con versMit ions. But France was 
watching, a,s alert a.s pacific. She was prepared, and our 
enemies will meet cm their path our bravo covering 
troops who are at their posts, and under whoso shelter 
the inobilixation of ail our national forces will be mcthocii. 
cally completed. Our fine and brave Army, which 
France to-day accompanies with motherly thought, 
has arisen eager to defend tho honour of tho flag and tho 
soil of the eoimtrv* 
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The President ef the Kepublic, who voioes the unani- 
mity of the country, expresses to onr troops who will 
fight by land and sea the admiration and confidenco of 
aU Frenchmen. Closely united in one feeling the nation 
will maintain the sang-froid of the pos'session of which 
she has given daily proof since the beginning of the 
crisis. Ii'rance will, as ever, combine the most generous 
inipulses and the most enthusiastic spirit with that self' 
command which betokens lasting energy and the best 
guarantee of victory. In the war upon which she is 
entering Franco will have on her side that right which 
no peoples, any more than individuals, may despise with 
imputiity — the eternal moral power. Sho will bo 
heroically defended by all tier sons, whoso sacred union 
in face of the enemy nortiing can destroy, and who 
to-<lay are fraternally bouiul together by tho saiiio 
indignation against tho aggressor, and by tho saino 
patriotio faith. She is faithfully supported by Russia, 
her ally, she Ls upheld by tho loyal friendship of Knglaud, 
and already from all parts of the civilized world ctmio 
to her sympathy and good wishes, for alio rojiresonts 
once more to-day before tho world, Liberty, Justice, 
and Reason. Haul lea ccBura, et vive la France t ! t 

The final phrase led to ti spk'tidid dnuon- 
stration of patriotism, and it was some timo 
before quiet was restored and tho Pritiie 
Minister was enabled to justify to tho Ifoiist^ 
the manner in which tho Oovciviiment had 
discharged its heavy responsibilities during 
the critical negotiations. 

His clear statement of the j)r(‘ce(ling few 
days* history, his burning efiudemnation of 
German turns and German methods having 
been brought to an end in a thimdorof applause, 


18 Bills rendered necessary by tho state of war 
were laid before the House and passed into law 
without discussion, '.riio Cliamber emptied, 
and those Deputies tilTocted by tho order of 
mobilization loft Paris for their posts. 

That evening Baron von Schoon, tlio German 
Ambassador, was escorted out <^f Paris with 
every respect duo to his rank as Ambassador, 
and provided with a special tniin to take him 
to tho frontier. .Mis departure passed abso- 
lut«Jy unnoticed by the inhabitants of the 
caj)ital, and none of the disgraceful incidents 
wliieli marked the return of the .French Ambas- 
sador from Berlin found an echo in Franco. 

Before leaving Paris tho Gorman Ambassador 
handed tho following declaration of war to M. 
lieno Viviani, French Prime Minister ; 

M. LK Pnl^siDBNT, — The German adminhitrative and 
military uuthoritios have romarkod a certain number of 
dotinitoly hostile acts coinniittofl on German territory 
by French military airmen. Sovorul of those latter hava 
manifestly violated tho noutrality of Bolgium by flying 
over tho territory of that country. Oiio lias endeav- 
oured to ilostroy btiildinga near Wosol ; others have 
boon soon in tho Eifol rogion ; another has thrown 
bombs on tho railway lino near Carl.srnlie and Nurem- 
berg. I am or<l(*pod, and I have the honour, to inform 
your Kxcolhmcy that in view of these aggressiorua the 
Gorman Kinpiro ooiisidors itself to bo in a state of war 
with Franco by the act of this latter Power, 

At tho sHirio timo I have I ho honour to inform your 
Excellency that the Gorman authoritios will retain French 
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merfihant ships in German ports, but that t^iey will 
release them if, within 48 hours, complete reciprocity 
be assured. 

My diplomatic mission having come to an end, I 
hiivo blit to ask your Kxcelloncy to be good enough to 
furnish me with my passports and to take the steps 
which may seem necessary to your Excellency to assure 
my return to Germany with the stuff of tho Embassy, 
us well as with tho stalT of the Bavarian Legation and 
of tho German Consulate-Gonoral in Baris. Bruy accept 
Monsieur lo Pr^^sident, the expression of my very high 
consideration. 

(Signed) Schof.n. 

That night thoro was tho first outbreak of 
rioting upon tlie bonltivards of Paris. All tho 
Austrian and Gomiaii establishments, dealers 
in imitation jewels, in Viemu'so statuary, and 
in German provisions, receiv('d (he visit of the 
mob ; their esta})lishmcnts were wrecked, and 
every now and tlion upon the boulevard one 
came across a heap of German sausages, bottk‘s 
of Rliine wine, broken dvhris of some sculp- 
tured manifeslatioii of tlio luiw art of V'ienna, 
or tho contents of oia^ of the iimumerablo aMaggi 
milkshops. rioting, such as it was, could 

not be described as giau^ral, nor did Parisians 
ns a whole participate in it. The uiidesirabb 
('lement to bo found in every big city hoped to 
find in the outbreak of war some licicnee for 
rowdiness. Stern action by tho police quickly 
brought them to their senses. With the excep- 
tion of about throe hours’ pillaging, from tlu' 


first day of war no single disorderly action was 
committed in Paris up to the end of 1914. 
The gangs of hooligans wore rapidly cleared 
from the streets, and Paris was reminded 
.sternly that demonstrations of every kind, 
even those in favour of France, would be sup- 
pressed by tho authorities. Even the display 
of the French flog was forbidden, lest it might 
lead to any chauvinistic outbreak. Tho main 
streets of the capital were occupied by strong 
forces of police, while at the big centres, such 
as the Place do I’Op^ra and Place de la Repub- 
lique, bodies of mounted municipal guards 
were stationed. Proclamations were issued 
reminding the inhabitants of Paris that they 
were under martial laws and that any olTenccs 
would be punished with tho utmost rigour^ 
All this display of police severity was somewhat 
excessive. It was based apjiarcntly upon the 
mentality and attitude of Paris during 1870, 
and in no way took into account the changed 
spirit of La Braiice Nouvelle. Never did a 
])cople or a city more quickly realize tho 
absolute necessity for coneentration upon the 
one aim, tlu^ defeat of Germany, than did the 
B'rcnch and Paris. 

Parisians wort' far too busy wond(Ting what 
was happening in Belgium and along the 
eastern frontier to have time to indulge in the 
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honibn.slu; and ])atheti(* diMiuaistrations of 
jingoism wiiicli inarkt'd thn opening days of 
1870. Tlio whole soul of Franr^e was on the 
frontier during those first dark days of August, 
and by a terrific (Hfort of S('lf-dis(ripline Parisians 
succeed(*d in abstaining from the runu>ur- 
inongering which laid so disastrous an efh'ct 
upon the merale of Kraiu*o in the previous 
struggk' with (hainany. 

The idea of a new Kranee laid been ridiculed 
by writers and by events. It liad lieen argued 
three years before tlie outbr<*ak of war that, the 
attitude of the country at the tinm of (la* Agadir 
crisis marked the ari’ival of a mnv gcTK'ratiofi 
of Fnaichmen, mor« northern than Latin in 
character, which placed more value upon reality 
than u})()n theory. M. Lav i.ss(*, who for many 
years had direcf(‘d the trtiijiing of tla^ French 
educational corps at the Fcolc Xormale, was 
acclaimed as the main author of this new France, 
which vv’as conscious of its pr)vver but dis- 
ciplined to s(‘lf-r('straint. eag(*r to serve, and not 
iinpaticmt under control, arrogant and eager 
for personal distinction, as was the generatifjn 
of sorrow in 1870. Never was the existeru*e 
of this new France more clearly demonstrated 
than in the opening days of Au/^ist, 1914. 
The assassination of Gaston Calmette, the 
Rochette scandal, the intrigues of the minis- 


terial crises which followed it, were iiiter- 
pretcjd in Germany as a sign thiit the old 
cardtor still existed. With the declaration of 
war France, as apart from her politi(‘ians, 
showed how e()mpl(‘t<‘ly (‘rrcii ‘ons wms this idea. 
A <uty which soriu^ forty years b»‘b>r(‘ swung 
from the heights of «h*lirium to tla- dt‘pths of 
despair on the mi*r<* rir’culat ion of a rumour 
througli the i-atV' or the, boulevai'*!, refust'd to 
be shalu'ii in its eontidcaiec* by (bo suecc'ssive 
biilk.'tins of djjfeal. and of clanger ])ublished by. 
tbc* \V ar ( )lliec*, as t bo Germans steadily butterc'd 
their way tbruugh Jd6gc, Hooded llclgium, 
captnrcxl Namnr, and bcga.n what apjauircMl to 
be* an irn.-sis( ibio rn.'!b tbroiigb the north of 
France. 

Parisians by their attituch* in August claimed 
a place; of greater lionour, if of I(;ss dramatic 
importanc*<‘, in history (ban did tlu^ir fathers 
in t in* siege of Paris in 1870. 'riicy had every 
c*xcii.s»* lor panic-. 'Phe military authorities, 
that the* mistakc-s of 1870 might not be* r(;pc*atcd, 
c*nforc*c-cl upon the of Paris a <;c;nsorship 

iron in its .silc*nc(\ Only the barcist outline 
of evc‘ntM was given (;ut, but it wtis enmigh at 
the vc*ry outs»*t, while; the; war still laid as its 
main the*a(re the; stricken kingdom cjf Be.lgium, 
to prejve* that the concentrated effort of e;vcry 
Frenchman and every Frcncliwornan would 

2.> -:i 
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I>(‘ required if the invader wan to be beaten 
bH(;k and rendered harmless for future genera- 
tions. With the f(‘rvour of the Latin and the 
calm methfxl of tlm northerner, Parisians 
of e\'ery class set theinselvc‘s to diseoviT how 
best they could contribute* their aid to the troops 
in tlie field. Innumerable committees were 
forme<l to look after the int(‘rest s of the extremely 
N'aried classes of J*aris. Hospital work claimed 
tin* attention of most. Tla* big shops of the 
Kue <|e la l*aix, deserled by their eu.stomers, 
becaiiK* vast worksliops for tla* manufacture 
of bandages imd medical stores. Hotels, 
emj>ti<*d of their customers, wc^re converted 
into hospitals. In (‘vt*rv (juart(‘r e<‘ntres w(‘re 
establislaul for tla* instriudion of the women 
of I^tris in nursing and elementary medicim*. 
"riie big organisations, such as the* ( Voix llouge, 
Les Dames de Pranc(‘, naturally absorbed most 
of tlu* voluntary workers who at on(*e can\e 
forward. OtlaTs found a fruitful field for their 
activiti(*s in numbers of charitabk; and patriotic 
organizations which were at once start(*d to 
deal with recpiirements which were unknown 
to Kfigland, owing to tla^ absence of universal 
si'rvici*. 

J*aris to the for(‘igner is mainly a city of 


light and of pleasure. The British visitor 
knows the Grands Boulevards between the 
Hue Drouot and the Madeleine. He may 
know the Montmartre of the Moulin Rouge ; 
he knows nothing of the vast popular quarters 
of industry of Belleville, Clignancourt and 
Glichy. The Rue do Rivoli ends for him at the 
Louvre, and the workman’s quarter of Saint- 
Ant nine is a land he does not visit. Paris i:; 
almost as in\ich an industrial city as our Man- 
chester and London. The lot of its inhabi- 
tants is just as gr(*j% and the barrier which 
separates them from starvation just as slender, 
as anywhere in industrial England. The 
rl(*partun^ of the breadwinner from all the 
small households of l*aris brought about in 
every one of them an economk; crisis, which 
J Parisians as a body by their Municipal Gouncil 
and as individuals through organized channels 
did their best to solve. The list of the various 
war charities started in Paris during P.H4 
fiU(*d eight j)rinted pages. Th(*re were dis- 
[wnsarics for childn'n, orphanages, maternal 
relit*f funds, soup kitchens, workshops, can- 
teens, shelters, clothing depots, literally by 
the hundred. Relief funds were opened for 
soldiei*s’ familie-;, for musical composers, for 
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artists, actors, journalists, whose means of 
liv('lihood had lieen taken from them at the 
outbreak of war. At the various Mairies 
committees of every kind worv orpmizf‘d ; men 
who were too old to s(‘rve in tlu‘ tiriiu: liiu* 
ujave up tlieir time to the tracing of missing 
soldiers, to lireaking the lu'ws to wivc's who had 
lost their Imsbands, eliildn-n thi'ir fath^‘r^', 
inotluM's their sons. 

From the very outbreak of war it became 
appanait that special measures would be ro- 
(juired to deal with the large colony ot IJritish 
subj(‘ets employed as servants, stablemen, 
coachmen. chaufTeurs, and in the workshops ot 
th(‘ capital, who with but a day or two ot wai'u- 
ing wtTc thrown out of cm])loyment. 'I’hc 
various Knglish bodies in Paris tla^ ('hur<*h, 
the Chamber of Commerce, memlx'rs of tlu* 
J^hnbassy, ail combined grappled with ttieprob- 
kans of the hour. At the main railway 
stations of Tkiris a delegate oi the Ih’itisli 
colony was always to be found, to whom per* 
jilexed British travt‘llers overtaken by the .storm 
of war w'liile returning from their travels could 
turn for advice or assistance. I luk’r the lead 
of the British doctors in Paris, organi/j*d pn- 
parations were made for tlu* accommodation 
and reception of British woundt'd, and with the 
scanty means at its disjiosal the Britisli Colony 
Aid Fund endeavoured to relieve the di.stri‘ss 


aiming tlu* British poor, for whose* nupiire* 
ments aixait £500 a week W'as ne(*d(*d. 'J’he 
other foreign colonies, and (‘specially tlu' 
Ameri(*an, wert* not behindhand with tlu'ir 
g(*n(*rous pr(*parations ; and for(*ign voluut('(*rs 
(*am(* forward from all tlx* foreign colonii‘S to 
oh’er their scr\ ic(‘s to tlu* French .Army. 

'Phe pp.sition of many foi-cigii(‘rs was ex- 
tremely clillicult ; the majority of them tri •(! 
in \ ain for da\s to get away from tlu* country, 
but the railwuNs wen* congested with mihlniy 
trallic. and the police stat ions were lu'sicgi'd by 
thou.sands of forcigiu'is in scaich of the papers 
re<(uin*d befoie tlu*y wiaild be allowed to l(*a\e 
the eiamtry. '^Plu* e(anpli*teness of tlu* d(*mand 
made upon tlu* country’s manhood by univ(*rsal 
S(*rvi(*(‘ brought about a com|)l»*le stojipagi* of 
work m inan\ of tlu* Paris industries, and all 
tlu; various funds start (*d to n*li(*v(* distr(*ss soon 
found pl(*nty' of work to do. .Many of the 
unemploy(*d found occupation in tlu; gr(;at 
industry ot n(*w’spap(*r selling. 'I’lu* scen(*s in 
tlu* newspap«*r-land of Paris all day long, as 
special editiofi aft(*r sp(*cial (*(lition pour(*d 
from tlu* pres.ses, w(*r(‘ extraordinary. Outsidi; 
each ofliei? larg(; crowds of men, women and 
children of all ages ami of all s(*ctions of lifi; 
waited for liours and tluai sped through the city 
to s(‘ll the very sjiarsi; n(;w'H contained in the 
otheial communiques. Their gr(;ate8t day was 
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Salunlav, AiiLMist 8, when the news of the cap- gtren^rthening their hold over the inhabitants of 
ture of Altkirr h in Alsa (!0 first reached Paris. the city. Tho enemy aliens were drafted out 

It was sprt“ad like* wildfire through the city and into big concentration camps in the provinces. 

n‘ceived in a siltMice which would have a])pearcd Xoutral and alli(‘d aliens were slow ly supplied 

strange to one unaccpiainted with the develop- with all the necessary papers to enable them to 

nuiiit of Kr(‘nch character during the few reside in Paris during the war. It was a vast 

previous years. w'ork accomplished with much patienct* and 

'rh(f n<;wsj)aperH thc'iuselves w(‘ro perhaps th(5 enieiency by the Paris x)olico, who at that time 

strangest sight in Paris. Nearly all of them, wen? an extremely able body of men. All the 

fearing a pa p<‘r famine or lacking labour in their Ci)ntinental machinery of papi*r- of identity 

editorial staffs and composing rooms, were forced whicli the travelling Briton found so irksome 

to ri‘duce the sizt^ oi their pa[)ers to such an proved of highest imj)ortanee in the days of 

I'xtent that some of them were little largiT mobilization. Ih'lated passers-by- - and belatial 
than handbills. then for Paris nnmnt half-past ten in the 

Wliile business people were coping with all (‘venitig -were' stopped and called ui)on for their 

these dillieiiliies th<‘ f)olice wen* gra<hiall\ papers. Anyone not possessing the valuable 
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dooumonts was at once arrested and dotaiiu'd 
pcaiding inquiry. The police during the first 
two months of the war arrested in Paris o\er 
aOO deserters, inniimcTable spies, discovered 
much illegal wireless apparatus, instituted 
special motor patrols throughout Paris and its 
suburbs, seized largo stocks of material stiitable 
tor the army belonging to alien eneniit's, and 
displayed groat activity in preventing food 
frauds, which were to bo expected in view of the 
high price of provisions. Thus during the war 
period of 1914 over 8,000 grocers’ shops wen> 
visited by the food insj)ectors. All this extra 
work was accomplished at the in(‘nijisn<l c*ost 
of only £4,000 a month, and the strain ujum the 
service was not so great as might have been 
imagined, since crime became alrnnst extinct. 

Paris, which up to the ontbn'ak ef war had 
bec'ii known as the city of Apaches, t he home of 
the rc'volver tragedy, did not produce a single 
shooting crime t hroughout tla^ first five months 
of the war. Cases of theft, which in duly 
aniount(‘d to 203, fell in September to 80. 

'Fhanks to the splendid spirit of Parisians, to 
the smofdh working of all the municipal ser- 
N'icos, the whole process of mobilization iiitta*- 
ferod but little with any of the essential things 
of life. Every day brought forth some frt'sh 
change in conditions, or some interesting sign 
of the va.stn(‘ss of the struggle uj)on whicli 
(Jennany had entered. The walls of public 
buiklings beeamo bidden imder a mass of 
proclamations to the pojnilation, all of tluan 
businesslike, all of them dealing with something 
w hich w’as to contrihute to the cflicieney of tin* 
nation in some w ay or other — vaccination orders, 
the prohibition of absinth(‘, the destruction of 
house refuse, the use of disinfeetants. 

All these regulations proved extremely 
effective, and the mortality statistics of Paris 
ihiring the five months of w ar in 1914 were lowf*r 
than they had been in peace. By the time all 
those preparations bad been tiiiished the Parisian, 
who had been too busy and too much occuj)ied 
to think of more than his personal share in the 
conflict, w’as able to settle down to the state of 
war and to accept it as likely to be normal for 
Bome long time to come. 

It was on the 15th day of mobilization that 
T'aris had its first real personal knowledge of 
British participation in the war and its first 
glimpse of the khaki imiforms whieli became 
so familiar to them in succeeding months. 

It hail been the intention of the British 
militar}^ authorities to maintain compK^e 


secrecy with regard to Sir John French's visit to 
l*aris, but the desire of Parisians to do honour to 
the leader of the Allied .\rmy proved too imieh 
for their discretion, and on August 15 a short 
pari>graph in the Paris papers announcing his 
arrival for tliat <lay sent erowtis of pi'ople up to 
the Garc du Xonl, then' to await his ai*ri\al. 
In spite of bad weatlaT, for mor<‘ than an liour 
before tlu‘ train reached the station the biu 
Kfpiare in fiont of the (hire du \ord was paelo'd 
with peoplt^ representing every <’lass of tlie 
pojailation of Paris. 'I’he Field Alarshal was 
met at the station by M. Malvy, Minister of the 
Interior, represtaiting tlu* Fnaieh ( lovormiH'nt , 
and by Sir Francis Bertii*, the British .Ambassa- 
dor at Paris. As soon as be mnerged from 
the station the onthusia-stic crowd bioke into 
applause. Some hkiglish volunteers who wei‘e 
jirt'siait startl'd to sing “ God Sji\e tlit' King. ' 
'fbe ehei'ring stop[)t‘d and the cruW’d listt'ia'd 
bareheaded until tlie National Anthem was ovei*. 
As Sirilohn French's motor-ear pas.sed down 1 lie 
crowded Kui‘ J^afayc'tto to I la* Embassy tin* 
chei'ring was continuous; lati'r in the day 
Sir John Fnaieb, accompanied by I h(» Briii^li 
Ambassador and tlio British Military Attache, 
(.’olonel Ahirde-Buller, was r(*eei\’ed at tlic' 
Ii^lysej by the Pr<‘sl(l(‘nt of the Ih'publie. 
M. Viviani, the Prime AlinisUa*, M. Doumergue, 
Alinister of Fori'ign Affairs, and M. .Mivssimy, 
.Minister of W ar, wen* also presfait. 

It w ai^not until the' ilark days w'hich pree.iMled 
(he battle of tlai Alarne that Parisians again had 
an opportunity of cheering repn'siaitatives of our 
expeditioiiarv corps, 'fho Iat(,(*r end of Aiigu.st 
was passed in conditions of gn^it secrecy and 
susfien.se. Ni*ws was allowed to trii'kle out vi'ry 
slowly, and it was only in a very gradual manner 
that it became known to Parisians that the 
Germans after their rush tlirough Belgium had 
swept on across the French front iia*. R'attered 
the plucky resistance offered to their advance 
by th<* French and Ih’itish ai’inies along the 
Mons-(Jliarloroi front, had o\ ereo/ne with )>ut 
little trouble the deieuees of the fortresses of 
Namur, Maubeuge and Longwy, and bad driven 
back the French invader from Alsace. 'I’be 
great dash on Paris had begun. 

Paris, as the widening circle of her boulevard., 
testifies, has a long record of d(*fence. J'be 
war of 1914 found it in conditions vi ry different 
from those which prevailed m 1870-71, but it 
wa.s dcifended by a ring of detached forts which, 
beginning in the north at Saint Denis, forts do 
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la FIri(.*Ii(\ <lu Nord and do I’Est, oontiinad 
through tho forts of Auborvilliors» J'lomanvillo. 
Noisy, Rosny, Nogont, Vinoonnos, Chjironton. 
Ivry, nioo(r(>, IMontroiigo, V^anvos and Tssy to 
M(mt \'al(‘ri<‘n. 'PIk* |)(*riiii(*tor of tlioso forts 
was aboiit 'M inilt*s. In 1914 tboy bad bocotno 
almost iiK’rmHl in suburban Paris. 8inco 1870 
the wholo d('fcnsivo schomo of tho capital liad 
b(M*n alti'ri'd anil thi^ ^irdlo of forts flnn^ far 
out into tho count ry, so that in th(‘ north tln‘ 
liiK* hopni at Daumont, continued wi'st to 
Mont li/^^noM, Uoriuoillos, Saint ('yr. Hue, \’illoras, 
J’alais(‘au, N'illoni'uvo, Sucy, X’illiors, Chollcs, 
\'au jours. Stains and Kcouon. 'Pho area de- 
fended by tliese forts and by tho batteries and 
redoubts included Enghien and Argi’iitouil, 
Saint (Sermain, X’ersaillos and Hondy. 'Pho 
perimet<‘r was eij^lity miles, and for a successful 
invest iiH‘nt and sii‘^(‘ opiTations sucli as those 
conducted in the Franco- Prussian war a force 
of some 000,000 men would bi* required. 

'Phe \ alue of t hesi' forts was completely 
uncertain. M’he suect'ss with which tlie (leriiiaii 
Jieas y artiller\‘ had dmnolislied the defences 
of Liege, Xamiir and Maubeuge liad shown 
fairly conclusively that the science of attack 
liad been dt'veloped bt*yond that of defence, and 
in I’aris it was generally held that, although the 
Germans would probably not attempt or, indeed. 


need to tie up vast numbers of their armies in 
a regular investment of tbe city, they would 
endeavour to )>atter their way through one 
.si'etion of the fortitiid line. Those latter days 
of August \vere tilled with feverish acti\ ity in 
})lacing the outer line of defences in a condition 
which would at least givi' them sonu* chance of 
stemming tin* tide* of invasion, if only for a 
while. Most laiergelic measures were adopted. 
"J'o a (‘ounti’v poss(*ssing so highly centralized 
a form of gov(*rnm(*nt as that givi'n to France 
by Napoleon, to a country wdiich had concen- 
trated in its ca[)ital so mu(*h of its material and 
inrellectual activity as France had in Paris, the 
eaptun* of the capital would havi^ bci*n a 
blow of tremendous effect. 'Po the world 
Paris was pre-(‘minent among cities, perhaps 
becausi* it ty[)ified as did no other capital 
the achievemi'iits and aspirations of the wliole 
nation. Anil though great would have been I he 
material loss (‘utailed by the cu])ture of the city 
by tho Germans, it would have bc'i'n as nothing 
when compared with the moral disaster and 
etTeet, not only throughout France and the 
allied countries, but throughout the whole 
neutral world. 

Tho sit nation was grave in the extreme. The 
Fnnich ]>Ian of campaign and tho whole of its 
army organization had been conceived in the 
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si)irit of offensive. That (»ffensive, after 
rrome success in L’j)|)er Alsace, had l)een 
more than cheek('d ; it laid Ix'cii hroktai 
under the sledge-huniiner blows of (iennany's 
millions. In s[)ite of the dogged resistance 
of the newly arriv(‘d Jh'itish troops, of the 
fine fighting of thi‘ French armies, wliat. 
was to have Ixvii an attack s(*emed to 
be degcTierating into a r(‘treat. It was frit 
that in tlu’s fac<‘ of these grav(* evc'nts it was 
necessary to giv(‘ to the (Jovernna'nt a charai tca* 
more definitely rejiresentative ef evia’y stM-tion 
of national opinion. On .August 2() tlu‘ ITime 
Aunist(‘r t(‘nder(‘(l his resignation to tlu‘ 1‘resi- 
(ient of th.e Rc’public, and was imm(‘diately 
entrusti'd by Al. Poincare with tla' task of form- 
ing a ni‘w Alinistry. Tin* nn)st important changi* 
wa^^ in th(‘ Alinistr\’ of War. M. Ale'-,.-imy was 
H'placed in this porttolio 1)\' Al. Alill'M’and, who 
wh(*n pieviously an occupant of this oflict* had 
don(‘ much to eradicate tin* old spirit of polit i<*al 
distrust a.nd agitation arising «)ul of tiie Dreyfus 
ti'ial. Pi’tiiaps the most signilicani alua-ation 
in th(‘ Alinistry was the inclusion, for tin* first 
tinu* w’itli tli(‘ consent of their party, of Social- 
ists ; AI. AIarc(‘l S(‘ml)at, who siu*i*c(‘dc\l 
daures in th(‘ leadership of th(‘ Socialist Party, 


liecame Alinistt'r of Ihiblie W’orks, and AI. tlules 
(Jiic'sdi*, a doctrinaire Socialist with a small 
following in I’arlianu'nt . joined the Alinistry 
without porttolio. AI. Delcasse came back to 
his old post as Alinistta* of Fon'ign Affaiis. from 
which hi' had bciai made to withdraw by (l(‘r- 
man menaces o\ la* the Aloroccan affair. Al. 
Augagiuair, a Socialist - Kadical, took charge of 
the Navy ; Al. Kibot, of Finances, d’his was a, 
Alinistry of National Dehaice formed to [airsia' 
no policy sav(‘ that of victory. It was well 
rcccixcnl by Parisians, to whom t la* cianposit ion 
of the ( Jox’ei’mnent had alw ays bi'en a p(‘culiarly 
Parisian affair, and in its first pro(‘lamat ion to 
l‘'ranr*e it laid down as follows its conc<‘plion of 
t he task befoi'i* it : 

NCH M I- \ . riic Ni‘v\ ( Jos haw jawt ImUom 

of 11.J po'-l of honour auii of hallh*. Tho 
roll 111 r\ U now ■- who Ilia V (‘oiinl npon 1 1 <-> \ j^'i [tin rr and upon 
it'- I'laMgs'. and that it i*' drsotin- ilsidf with all ie ■'0>il 
lo hiM' dflt'iice. rill- ( Jos (•rninml Unossslhal it (‘an r«*ly 
upon ila* ronniis : lla* won- ol l‘'raii(o am -hoddiim lla-ir 
hlood tor thi'ir fount rs’ and for ti'mioin. .\l llw -id«* 
ot the lu'roif Itfij.ian and r.rili-h arnnes I hoy am svilh- 
'-taiKliiiu ssilhont IriMiihlin;' the nio-t tcrnhli' stoi’in of 
iron and of lim svliirh ha- eser Ihtii lot loo-i* upon .i 
pi'opli*. and all hoar ihrin-flsf- ssorlhily. Honour to 
ihfin ! Iloitonr to the living and to the dnuil ' I'ho 
iniMi tall, hnt the nation yo.'w on. d'hanUs to so iniifh 
hfi'oi-in tin* linal sictory is assnmd. .\ hatth* is imsv in 
progress. It 1 ' important nndonhtrdly, hnt not di'ri-isc. 
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THH OUTSKIRTS OK PARIS. 
Barricades erected on the roads. 


\N'lu)tr\ or iiiMV Iff it'' iMsuc, tin* stni^^li' will ronlinuo. 
Frmu’i* not tlio •'a'>y |»n\v sIk* mh^ lu’ld to In* l»y tlu' 
iiisoliMK'i' of till' oiKMMN . Our du^y i.-' tra^dc, but it 

• to rc|iulsc tlu' iiuadi'r laiiNiu* him, '>a\<* <air 
Koil ti(»m his rontaininat ion ami liberty from Ids <‘hitehe'^, 
(o eiabire as imieh as need be to tlie (Mat, to Ue<‘|) u|> our 
spirit. s anil (uir .souh above the tliou^^ht of danger, to 
ii‘mam the master^ of our <lestiny. .Nhamuddh*, our 
Hus'ian allie- an* mareldn^ witli deei',i\e ^uit touanls 
thi* capital ol (h*rmany, where anxiety begins, and are 
inllieling iipi eti op' We shall 

asU of the count ry t'very saerifii’c and every resoureo 
\\lii(h it can L;ive in men and energy. 'Pherefore )>e 
firm aial resolut*'. Sei* to it. tliat national hfe, helpoil 
by appropriate (inaneial ami administ rat i\ e nuMiaires, 
IS m»t suspt'udi'd. Let us have «’ontidenei.* in ourselves 
ami foig *t e\er\ thing which is not our country. Look 
to the frontier. We have the method and the will ; 
W(' .shall have the victory. 

'rimt MtiiuMlay it was aniiuimcf'd that (iunoral 
.Miuliul, t Im' ( {ovi'fiior of I’tiris, had Ixm'ii rt*j>hi(MMl 
hv (h'la'ral- (Jallieiti. This chaiip'. whil*' it 
threw nil shir upon tlu' chanictt'r or protV‘ssioiial 
ahility of (h’ni*ral Miidu l, iw'viat lieless iiuli- 
eatmt that tlu' hour foi* decisions ]iad .struck, 
tliat tueasun's foi- the defence of the eaj>ital hatl 
heeotne a matter of urpait imi)ortanee, and 
wen* to 1 h‘ pushed forwanl with the utmost- 
ra])idity anil vigour. Horn in 1819, (Jeneral 
(hillioni, in spite of his age, was one of th«^ 
most aetive-ininded onit’ei*s on the army list. 


Throughout liis career, wliieli Tiegan in th<* war 
of I87t), lu* dist inguisliixl liimself not only tis 
tm artillery ollicer of great value, but as a 
sohli(*r po.sses.s(*d of ])olitieal and administrative* 
ability of no mean onk'r. lie found a wide 
field for the (*xereise of liis talent in tin* paeili- 
eatioii and orgaui/atiou of French colonial 
possessions in Senegal, t la* {Sudan, Marl iniijue 
and Indo-Fhina. His fauu^ ]>efore the war 
rested ehietiy on the order ho made, out of the 
chaos existing at Madagascar alter the eam- 
paign of 1890 . He was an ideal otliei.T to wdiom 
to confide tla* task of the defence of Haris, the 
ruling of its population with firmnes.s and yet 
with tact, with the control of the vast amount 
of work which had to bo done in very little time. 
His appointment was a clear indication of the 
imminenco of the (Jennan approaeli. A more 
striking, because a more widespread, impres- 
sion was made upon Haris by the thousands of 
rcfugei's who t)oiired into the city at about the 
same timi*. Flarlier in August Belgian refugees 
liad arrived in some numbers. Then had liome 
a small stream of refugees from the north of 
Franco, and finally the roads to tho north and 
cast of Haris were dotted with tho hurr}’ii!g 
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processions of fleecing peasants from the neigii- 
boiirhood of Amiens and Compiegno. Tht'se 
refugees dotted the “ i’s " and crossed the 
t’s ” of mueli that had not ])een appreciated 
at its full value by the man in the street. The 
significance of the military and administrative 
changes that had taken ])lac(' was maik^ very 
clear to all. "I'he arrival of the first (lerman 
aeroplain^ confirmetl the ]jopular impression. 
It flew over Paris in th(* aftcTiioon August 110, 
dropping five* }>onibs. One fell at the corner 
of the Hue Albouy, two buist on the Quay 
Valmy. and two others 'fell liarmlessly in tlu‘ 
same district. V(‘r\- little damag<‘ was dom* 
and but oik* lifi* was lost. .An (aillamiiK* en- 
twined with (Jerman coloui's attached to a 
sandbag was also drop))ed, w ith (he following 
nu\ssag(* in Kr<'n<*h, sigiunl by bieutenanf vkui 
H(Md(*ss(*n ; “ d’lu' (Jerman Army is at the gat vs 
of Paris; (lure is nothing left to you hut t(» 
surrc'nder." 

If the gates of Paris had been north of Oom- 
piegne tin* statement iiiight have be(‘n r(‘gard(‘d 
as accurate. On that day only the most 
imaginati\'(* ear could la^ar th(? faint rumble of 
the guns from tiu* north-east, lint Paris nevt'i- 
theless realised tlu* truth of the im|)rc‘ssi(»n 


iod 

convey(*tl by the first portion of the (Jerman 
airman's mcs.sage. Those wlio could afford it 
began to .send away into the* province's tlK'ir 
wives and chiMren, so (hat Paris should ha\(* as 
few’ “ u.seU*ss nmuths " as possibh* in tlu* evt'nf 
e>f a siege. 'Tlu* visits of (J(*rman aircraft weTo 
n'peated daily. The tide of battle rollf'd 
sh)wly lu'ai'cr and nean'i* towards the* capital. 
In the* concluding days i>f .August piM*j»ai*at ions 
we'i’t* pusbed forward for the* r»*mov»d of tlu* 
various ( Jox’ernnu'ut olhi'es and embas.si(*s to 
Porde'aux. 

Pari'^, as a w hoh*. was not, take*!! into the* 
<onlid('nci* of tin* ( J(»\a'rnmt*nt as to its plans, 
and the' vast work of packing up (he archive's of 
the various ( Jo\ t'l'innent oflices ainl ('mba,ssi»‘s, 
of r(*mo\'ing the gold from the Rank of Krance*, 
was eondueted w it h ( he* u( most M'ere'cy. Ind(‘<'d, 
Paris did not hear of the de'partnre' of (Ik* 
( Jo\<'rmnent until it had arrived in P>or(h‘au\, 
when till' following proclamation was issued: 

rui-NeiiMi.N. ~ 

Pel p,)-: ,>|||> |n*rei»‘ Irvep-. lm\<* 

htHMi in ll'•sp^•^la^* riMitlicts uitli tin* nn’inv'^ 

army. ttnocry of niir '<n|th< rN lias given tliem at 

several points marked ad\ ant ag(*«-‘. Pp in I la* north 
the pressuri' of (lerman forees has (*ompelled ns to 
retire. 'This .sitnalion ohhgi's |hi‘ Presiilent of the 
Uepnhlu* and tlie (•overnmenl to take a staioul’iil 



AVENUE PHILIPPE AUUUSTE, 

Where a bomb was thrown from a German aeroplane. 
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RUE DES VINAIGKIERS. 

Damage done hy bomb from German aeroplane. 


(locision. It i« tho duty of the publif uut lujiitiu', in order 
to Kuiird tlio national safety, to leave Paris for the 
moment. Under the command of an eminent leader 
fho b’roneh Army, full of eouraj;o and of dasli, will defend 
the eai>ilal and its patriotic po()ulation to the utmost 
vij»our. But tho W’ar must he prosi'cutcMl at the same 
time on tlio nvst of the? torritory. Without peace or 
truce, without ceasiiifj; or faltering, tho saered struggle 
h»r tho honour of tho nation and tho reparation of 
violated rights will bo eoiitinued. None ot our armies 

has I hrok(<n through. If somo of thorn have 

suffered heavy losses the gups havo boon iiuniodiately 
tilled up from tho <lepots, and tho summoning of troops 
assures us for tho morrow' fresh resources in men and in 
energy. To last and to fight, such must bo tho mot 
d'nnlre of the allied British, Russian, Belgian, aiul 
French Armies ; to last and to tight while upon the .sea 
tho British help us to cut the communications of our 
enemies with tho w’orld : to lost and to fight wliilo tho 
Russians continue to advance in order to strike tho 
decisive blow at the heart of tho Gorman Kmpiro. It is 
the duty of tho Government of tho Republic to direct 
this obstinate n’sistanco, Froiiohmcn will rise up 
everyw'herc for independenco, but if this formidablo 
struggle is to bo given all its dash and oltiracy, tho 
Government must remain free to act. At tho request 
of the military authorities tho Government, thorefort', 
transb'rs its residence to a .spot wdiere it can remain in 
constant communication with tho whole country. It 
calls upon mem hers of rarliament to rally round it, 
HO as to form with tho Government and their coUeagiies 
in the face of tho enemy a rampart of national unity. 
'I'he Government only leaves Paris after having taken 
nil i)recaution.s in its power for the defence of tho tt)wii 
and of the t'litrenclied camp. It knows that it need not 
recommend calm :ind resolution to the adinirahlo 
Parisian pc»pulation, which show’s every day that it is 
equal to it.s givatest d\itios. 

Frenchmen, let us all bo w’orthy of these tragic’- cir- 
ciimstarieo.s. Wo shall obtain tho final victory ; we shall 
obtain it by untiring will, by onduranc-e and by tenacity. 


A nalicHi which does not wish to perish, and which in 
order that it may live shrinks neither from suffering nor 
frorn sacrifice, is sure of victory. 

Tho swiftness of tlie (lorman invasion took 
Varis by surprise. On August 25 tho rc'uch were 
still attacking tho Geriuans on Ih'lgian soil. 
Paglit days later the Allies had retreated to the 
Marne, and t>io ptu'sning (lerinans w^ero within 
thirty miles of Paris. PVw Parisians had con- 
templated during the first vN oeks of the war the 
necessity of leaving their homes, but tho arrival 
of tho refugees from tho big nortliern towns 
towards the end of August brouglit the question 
of tho safety of Paris homo to everyone, and 
familio.s began to pack their trunks and trickle 
away to relations in the south and west of 
PT-anco. P"cw people, however, realized how 
close the danger had already eorne wlien on 
Simday, August 30, the now governor of Paris 
began to take the measures vvliieh precede the 
begiiming of a siege by ordering all proprietors 
of buildings within tho field of fire of the Paris 
forts to leave them in order that they might be 
destroyed. On tho same day a German aero- 
plane appeared over Paris and dropped several 
bombs, together with a message announcing the 
defeat of tho French and Russian Armies, and 
declaring that the Germans wore at the gates ot 
Paris. Then began tlie exodus of tlio po]iula- 
tion, and for a week roads, railways and rivei-s 
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bore thousands and thousands of people of all 
classes toward tl»e south. The hunibler sort, 
to vvliom Paris inoant a livelihood, thought of 
1 870 and tlio hardships of tlio siege, and without 
reasoning much whether history was likely to 
repeat itself, took what valuables and necessities 
t hey eould carry in their hands and transported 
thernsi'lves as lu'st they eould to parents or 
relations in the country; the wealthy bourgeois 
retired en vilWjiaiure with less dignit y and com- 
fort than usual. The departure of tla' Oovern- 
ment carried all the oflicial classes in a flood to 
Bordeaux. 

Tlie railway stations were crowded. The 
companies sold only a limited number of 
tickets each day. Yet from morning till night, 
there was always a long lino of p('ople waiting to 
take their turn at the booking-ollice. The trains 
were ])acked, and in the hot September weather 
the sufferings of the refugee's, wedged by the 
dozen in the crowded carriag(‘s and d(‘pri\i‘d 
for many hoiu's of all food or drink. W(*ri‘ often 
considerable, 'riiose who could find hors(*s »)r 
motor-cars left the city by' road, but the advan- 
tage of the rich in this rcspc'ct was muumiz<‘d 
by the difliculty of obtaining petrol and by ai 
da'cn'e. which allowed no motors to leave f*aris 
w it limit a special pass Miiny lOnglish rt'sidonts 


took advantage of a river steamboat plying 
on the Seine to reach Havre by river. 

For a day or two it must have seemed as if 
everybody in Paris was lea\'ing th<' eapitail. 
such w as the rush to escajie to the country h»‘fnre 
the attack on the city began. As a mattt'r of 
fact, it wiis calculated that by Septi'inlu r S out. 
of tlu' normal pojnilation of ovt'r a 

million had departi'd. Besides thc.se, many 
thousands of rcfngc'es from the towns and 
village's to tlu' nurth swelled the' cre»w<l^ that, 
poiirt'el into the railway stations and out of the 
gate's. 

'Those that we're* l(‘ft feinnel themselves in ei 
Paris which the^v ceiulel hardly' re'e’e>gni/.e‘. 
Most e)f the pe)[)ulation which re'inaiiu'e! 
consi^te‘d e>f working-class pe'ople wl)e)se‘ lalxn rs 
were* esse*ntial to the' life* e)f the* e'ity, hut 
w heese* prese*nce* eliel not make ilsolf felt m the 
stre*e*ts e'\ii*pt at ee*rtain limes of the* day. 
'The* ))ouli‘\ arel.s in the* middle* of the' morning 
eanu' tee he* more like* the* stii‘e*ts eif a ceaintry 
teewn limn iheese* e»f the* ea])ilal of TVane*e* ; in 
the* e*\e‘ning. al‘le*r l(t e)’cle)e*k, the'y we*re* as 
ele*seTted jis at the* me>s| leine'lv heinrs e)f the 
night. Meae* sheep.s ue-ie* shut 1 han e*\ e*!* ; lh(*r(‘ 
was little* buying anel se*lling, t he shoj tgii’ls in t he* 
hig Nle)re*s Silt t e )L»e*t he*r se‘v\ing he'hind the*ir 
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THE EXODUS FROM PARIS. 
Scene at the (^are de Lyon. 


(•oiintJTM, mid IIkto were few customers to 
interrupt their work, ^lost of tlie PariH news- 
pajuTs had moved their ohices witfi the (lovern- 
ment to Bordeaux, or to oik* of the other cliief 
provincial citii's. Some (•f tln'm upp<‘arcd 
.‘^imultaiK'ously at Paris and Bord(‘aux. Tla* 
Journal (Ivfi Dvhats, the oldi’sl newspaper in 
France, announced tliat it wouhl continue to he 
piihhslied in Paris “ so lone; as it is muteriidly 
possihic',” and M. Artlmr Mi'ver, the veteran 
editor of the (lau/nis^ declan’d liis inti*ntion of 
remaining in Paris in P,)l t as la* had ilone in 
1H70. 

But luavspapers had cea.sed for the moment 
to count fi^r much in the lif(' of Paris. Peof)lc 
had lK‘gun to look els<‘w!ierc for news than in 
the Press. Was not tlie cannon audihk* daily 
from the height of Montmartre ? Did rot 
(lermaii aeroplanes fly over the houses and drop 
tleatli-dealing bomhs from day to day ? The 
news was in the air of Paris itself and not in the 
papers. Stragglers from tla* hattle.s in the 
ia)rth, witli tales of tla* ligliting, were to be na*t 
anywhere in the chief streets ; dusty and .sun- 
burnt ligures in khaki wandered in, tasted for a 
few hours of the lavish hospitality which" the 
})eoplt‘ of Parts nu'ted out. to the chance-met 
British soldier, then reported them.selves at the 
military headquartei's, and were sent westward 


to Mans, whither the British base had been 
moved from Havre. 

From the tales of these stragglers, however 
garbU*d and fragmentary, Paris could gain 
much comfort. It k'arned that the Allies were 
far from lan ing been d(‘feated and cru.shod. 
There wa.s not a soldier who (ana* into Paris 
from the front who would not assure his anxious 
cjui'st ioiKTs that tla* armies, in spite of their 
hurried retreat from tlu* fronta*r, \sere full of 
fight, mal that tla* (l(a*mans were b(*ing drawn 
into a trap and would nu‘i’1 disjister liefoni long. 
How' near the.se assertions w(*re to the truth was 
to be shown. For tla* moment, howevi*!*, re- 
as.suring as they souiaU'ii, they were dinieult to 
harmoni'/e with the \'(‘ry evid(*rit advance of 
tla* tlerman armies nearer and nearer to Paris. 
On the day tlu* (Jovernment left the cajiital for 
Jh»rdeaux, Herman trotips had reached the lino 
Chant illy-yenlis, roughly 25 miles from t he gates 
of Paris, and an engagement had taken pltu*e 
just to the north of the.se two towns which had 
result<*d in a further retreat of the French. 
The new.s was brought into Paris on Thursday 
morning by the stream.s of refugees, who had 
set'll columns of smoke rising over the trees 
behind them as they trudged southward along 
the ditsty roads. The minds of the people of 
Paris were torn wdth anxiety. Was an attempt 
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to bo made to defend the city, or was it to be 
abandoned to the enemy, to feel, like Brussels, 
the ignominy of a (lennan foree of occupation ? 
Their doubts were soon settled by a stirring 
proclamation of Ceneral («allieiii, declaring his 
intention to resist to tho last : 

“To THK Army of Baris and thk Bopuf.a- 
Tiox OF Taris ! 

“The membtM’s of tlu* (iovcTument of tin* 
Republic have left Paris in order to give a lu'w 
ijn[)ulse to th(' natiraial defence. 

“ 1 have reec'ived the order to defend Paris 
against the invader. 

“ d'liis order 1 sludl fultil to the <*nd. 

‘ ( l Al.I.IFM.'’ 

“ The Military (io\ernorof Paris Contmanding 
the Army of Paris. 

“Paris, September ,‘l, 11)14. 

A great battle seeaiuHl imminent on the 
northern fringe* (4' Paris, 'riu* av(‘rag<‘ Parisian 
had gleaned little idea i)f the actual [>o.sition ot 
the armies from tlu* scanty information eoin- 
munieatod in the oflieial bulletins. Jt was 
imagined that tlu* whole of the (lerman army 
of iiivtision was marching straight upon l*aris, 
and that the l(*ft wing of (he Allies would with- 
draw within the entreneh(‘d camp to defend it. 
As a matter of fact, (leneral .loffre had decided 
to divert the whoh' of the .Allied army which 


had laced the (lermans on tlu* frontier to the 
(*ast of Paris, and to retire sueeessi\’ely on the 
Marne, the Aube, tlu* Seine, and if neee.ssary 
tlu* Loire, aiul to thaw on the enemy till his 
position had bi‘en rendered so pre<*arious by the 
length»‘ning of Ids lint's of eommunieat ion that 
ht* (‘tuiltl bt' attaekt'd with a etatainty t>f sneet'ss. 
A nt'w army, tlu' Sixth, had bet'n formt'd to the 
north-Wi'st of Pairis. partly of lirst, partly of 
stMMind, line troops. It was plaei'd under the 
t'oinmand t»t ( han'ral Manonry. and its rdlt' was 
tt> prott'ct tht' capital and to operate on tlu' 
Hank <»f the (Jermans. It was a portion of this 
army whieli hatl engaged (he right wing of tht' 
(It'rnams at St'iilis. As tht' left of tht' main 
Allit'd army drew sontli througli .Meaux anti 
( ’oultanmit'rs .Mjmt)ury's divisions sprt'tul in a 
scrt't'n t'lvstw arils round Paris waiting for tht* 
attack on t he e»ij)it »il to begin. 4\) their ama/.e- 
int'iit tht' Prt'nt'h scouts ft)nnd the (lermans 
leaving the aeknow It'dgt'd gotvl of tiu'ir invasion 
t»n their right, tintl pushing across tlu* Marne 
to smash tht* army which was retretiting bt'fore 
them. On St*pt(*mber (i, when the bulk of tho 
pursuing (h*rmans had erosst*d the Manu?, 
(It'iu'ral Manoury's army, which had been 
iit*.signatt‘d (lit* Army of l)(*ft*n(*e of JWis, ad- 
vanced out of the entreneht'd t^amp and ft*ll upon 
tht'ir right Hank on (ht* Ouretp 

.All this, ht)wever, was unknt)wn to (he poopli^ 
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A LITTLE FRENCH SOLDIER. 


(»1 Paris. 4’liey pictured the (Jeritian Anny 
trying to force a waj^ through the outer ring of 
forts, battles bloodier than tlioso of 1870 being 
fought in the northern .sul)urbs and howitzer 
Bhella raining into the strt'ois. 'J’he prepara- 
tions for the defence were watched with eager 
interest. In this direction the vigorous per- 
sonality of General Gallieni and his strong grasp 
of essentials n»ad(? themselves felt from the 
Ix'ginning. 

Signs wore at once forthcoming to show that 
th(‘ defence an<l protection of Paris had been 
thought out in its smallest details. The 
activities of the foremost scouts of the German 
Army, the aeroplanes, were soon cheeked by 
the organization of a squadron of Allied machines 
which patrolled the air, and gave chase to the 
intruders whenever they appeared. Steps were 
taken to ensure that other hostile emissaries 
did not spy upon the city by simpler means. 
A number of the gates were closed, and the 
passage of pc^rsons in and out of the others was 


carefully cheeked ; none except soldiers were 
allowed in at night. The fortifications, from 
the old ramparts to the outermost forts, were 
extended and improved. Naval guns were 
hurried up from Brest to replace the older 
cannon. Minefields were laid and barbed-wire 
entanglements erected. New outw’orks were 
constructed. Nearer home the approaches to 
the gates were barric^aded, and an army of 
volunteer workers was sot clearing the field of 
fire round the inner forts and digging vast 
entrenchments. Stores wore assembled in case 
of an investment. The working people of Paris 
watched these preparations intently, fascinated 
by the possibilities which loomed l^efore them. 
The clear summer weather encouraged cheerful- 
ness. They jested tis they stooped to the spade 
in the new trenches outside the ramparts, 
wondering the while in the bottom of their 
hearts what was going to come of it all. 

The communique of September 4 had an- 
nounced that the armies outside Paris w’ore no 
longer in contact, and as yet no details of fresh 
fighting had come in from the direction from 
w'hich the cannon had been heard. The Tunis 
tiivision of Colonial troops had been rushed up 
from Marseilles on the 3rd to reinforce the 
Paris army, but for the present they were known 
to bo still quartered in the north-eastern 
suburbs. 

There were two days of suspense. Nothing 
happened, or rather nobody knew what was 
happening. The refugee-trains still steamed 
southwarfl day and night packed with stifled 
Parisian- A Taube or two tried again to 
show rhernsclves over Paris and were brought 
down m the subiubs. ft was reported that the 
fort of Chclles, to the east, had opened fire on a 
party of Germans w hich had come within range. 
That w'aa all. At last, on September 0, came 
a lilllo piece of news. To the population of 
Paris it conveyed little, yet it was welcome, il 
only as indicating that the danger which they 
had been fearing from moment to moment w'as, 
for a few days at any rate, postpoixMl. It wa.s 
announced that tlie Army of Paris had advanced 
to the Ourcq, and had come into contact with 
the forces covering the German left wing. 

If they had only known it, it was the begin- 
ning of the victory of the Marne. The time 
had come to strike. The blow was being de- 
li veiled which was to arrest the Germans in full 
advance. For the next throe days General 
Manoury’s army pounded the German flank. 
General von Kluck transferred a division from 
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his centre to stave off tliis attack on his left. 
The attack continued ; the German flank was 
again reinforced. The issue of the whole 
battle from Paris to Verdun began to depend 
upon the ability of the Germans to maintain 
their front beyond the Marne while warding off 
tho attack of the Army of Paris on the Oureq. 
General Manoury began to be very hard pressed. 
Ho appealed to General Gallieni to send him any 
reinforcements ho possibly could. Genend 
Gallieni had at his disposal tho newly arrived 
Tunis division. A requisition order was issued 
by telephone to tho taxicab eompanios of l*aris. 
In a few hours between two and three thousand 
taxicabs had been withdrawn from the streets ; 
tho Zouaves from Tunis were packed into them 
and whirled off to tho battlefield. Thus it came 
about that on Tuesday, September 8, those 
battalions which five days before had marched 
so gaily through the streets of Paris, were 
clinging to the villages on the downs above 
Moa\ix in the face of a diabolical tiro and un- 
supported by artillery, while tho weakeiUHl 
German centre was driven by the British across 
the Petit INforinj and rolled back farther still by 
tho French Fifth Army at Esternay and Mont- 
mirail. 

The reports of tho fighting which drifted into 
Paris were fragmentary and confused. It was 
only gradually, as Jotfro’s dispatches spoke in 
fuller and fuller detail of the enemy’s hurried 
retreat and tho losses which had be<.*n inllictcd 
on him, that tho people Ix'gan to realize thc^ 


greatness of tho victory. The news even then 
was receive<l with remarkably little excitement. 
Tho victory was accepted with pride and 
thankfulness, but there was as little emotion 
over the advance as there had been over the 
retreat. The French nation had ehanged much 
since 1870 : a stouter generation and a graver 
spirit liad arisen. Perhaps, too, then^ was some 
foreboding of tho hard and bitter struggles still 
to come. 

When tho victory of tho Marno wtis complete 
and tho trains of prisoners and captured war 
material began to roll into Paris, those among 
tho population who had elected to stay at home 
and risk the coming of the Germans had good 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
sagacity of their choice. During tho period 
of ten days in which the issue of tho battle was 
uncertain, residence in Paris had entailed none 
of tho discomforts and inccaivenienees which 
the refugees had ])ictur(Hl as they crowtk'd into 
the trains for Marseilles, Xantevs and Bordeaux. 
Communications with tho north and east of 
Franco wore, of coui*s(», (ait off. A somewhat 
])r(‘carious train siTvico w^as maintaiiK'd ])y a 
(kwious route to Dii'ppo and Havre, w'lu'nce 
boats saik'd for England. 'I’he Germans hac| 
blown up a bridge at Ikaitoisi^ and th(‘ir patrols 
had puslu'd as far as tla^ bower Seine, so a 
guard of soldiers was phicixl on ('vitv train 
w’iiich wont out of St. I.iazar(‘ station, and there 
was always tho possibility of a surprise attack. 
Howcx’cr, in spiti' of tlx* dilliculty of c-ommuni- 
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(JERMAN PRISONERS WORKING IN THE STREETS. 


cations, I'aris continiic'd to bo supplied regu- 
larly with all that she needed in the way of 
provisions from the country, and tlio prices of 
food liardly rose at all. As the days passed by 
and the i^ossibility of a siege disappeared, the 
population began to plume itself on its mug- 
froidf and make a positive parade of it. 

Knterprising merchants hired out chairs and 
opera-ghusses at points of vantage when the 
Cerman warplanes paid their occasional visits 
to the eity, and the picture postcards, which 
laid succeeded the coniii; papers as the organs 
of popular humour, began to poke fun at those 
whos(' exodus from Paris had been too hurried 
to be dignified. 

Itusiness men came back to their shops 
and olfici's, and it w’a,s not long before the 
city began to fill again. There wan plenty of 
work for thew^oinen to do in the hospitals and at 
th(' public relief centres. T’revious to t he battle of 
the Marne all the wounded had been sent as far 
west and south as possible, but now that the 
cai>ital w'as safe, thousands of ceases from the 
Marne w'ere poured into tiio innumerable 
hospitals that had been prepared for them in 
the schools and hotels there. All the charitable 
and public-spirited energy wdiich the mobiliza- 
tion had called forth among those who did not 
go to the front broke out again ftfter the victory 
of the Marne. 


Paris society, whether at home or at Bor- 
deaux, forgot its usual preoccupations and 
threw itself heart and soul into work for the 
w'ar. The theatres were still closed. There 
wa»s no autunui salon, and the Grand Palais 
became a hospital. The fashionable dress- 
makers* shops became centres where ladies met 
together to work at supplying w'arm garments 
and underclothing to the army in view of the 
approaching winter. These ouvroirs, which 
were established all over Paris, served the 
double object of supi)lying the articles necessary 
for the soldiers and of giving work to countless 
poor women who would otherwise have been 
without employment. 

There were two armies of sufferers to be 
thought of, tho.se in the hospitals and on the 
field of battle, and those who, owdng to the 
di.slocation of business, wore left without the 
means of gaining a living. A Commission was 
appointed by the Government to consider how 
business could best be stimulated and what 
could be done to mitigate unemployment. 
Gradually trade began to revive and settle 
dow'n into an approximately normal course ; 
the demand for labour slowdy reduced the 
supply available ; many shops reopened, and 
Paris resumed a more usual aspect. Even so, 
the amount of suffering and misery among the 
poorer classes w&n very large. Many families. 
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all the males of which were at the front, were 
left entirely without income, and the wives and 
mothers had to shift as best they could. The 
situation was* faced by the women of Franco 
with a courage and cheerfulness which equalled 
if not surpassed the fortitude of their husbands 
and sons before the grim ordeal of the tronchos. 
A spirit of eoinradoship and sympathy sprang 
up between rich and poor, which was one of the 
noblest outcomes of the war. Bereavement 
proved to be a bond which drew women of all 
classes close together ; the lady of fashion took 
her dressmaker and her concierge into Iut con- 
fidence, and the difiiculties and the crises which 
the hour brought forth were faced together. 

The thousands of artists and artists' models 
who inhabited the Quarticr Latin wen' as hard 
hit as any section of the population. Poor ami 
improvident as a class oven in ordinary times, 
the altered conditions of wartime boro pecu- 
liarly heavily upon them. The way in which 
the trials of the situation were met w»xs cdiarac- 
teri.stically picturesque. Studio cimtcens were 
established by a confederation of artists, wlu're 
members of their trade could get meals at the 
smallest possible cost, or for nothing at all if 
necessary. The funds were originally supplied 
by sonu^ wealthy American art students and 
patrons, but the canteens in time practically 
supported themselves. Certain artists and 
their wives visited the markets with a handcart 
and bought up meat and vegetables in quantity, 
othiTS prepared the meals, and yet others 
served them. The charity and energy of all 
were combined for the common good, and x)eiini- 
less painters, art students, and iiKaJels, all 
gatliered together to share it in studios con- 
verted for the time into dining-rooms. 

So Paris lived on, adapting itself as best it 
might to war conditions ; very different, indeed, 
from its normal self in time of peace, l)ut strug- 
gling always to preserve some of its character- 
istic gaiety. To those \N'ho had known it at 
other times, tliero were many unusual sights. 
Ofiicers and soldiers in Fnglish and Belgian 
uniforms came to be among tlx? familiar features 
of the street. Particularly popular with the 
Parisians were the London Scottish, part of wlioso 
1st battalion was forsome time quartered in Paris. 
They arrived soon after the battle of the Marne, 
and were given the unpleasant duty of burying 
the dead, who for weeks after the fighting was 
finished still lay thick on the field of battle. 
Later the London Scottish were employed as 
military police, and every evening their patrols 


used to go the roimds of the cafes and music 
halls on the look-out for British soldiers. 

It was not long before the life of the capital 
wiis resumed in Paris. Ten days or so after 
the Cerinan retreat to the ALsiie, l*rosid(*nt 
Poincare left Bordeaux for a motor tour on the 
front of the armies. Tn the course of this tour 
ho came to Ptiris, and though his return was 
without any ceremony, it prepared the way for 
the gradual transfer of tlx' ehic'f elements of the 
(Jovt'rument back to tlu‘ir ordinary homes. 
The Ministries themselves wen' tlx* last to move, 
but long before tlx^ Chamlx'r assembled for an 
f'xtraordinary session just before Christmas, 
all that counted i»i the oilicial and political 
society of Paris had already come back from 
Bordt'aux. The severity of the war rc'gimo 
wjis relaxed. Although until tho begimiing 
of 1915 Paris was still nominally in the zorx' of 
the armies, tht* n'gulations with regard to pass- 
ports for going in and out of the g»ib*s w(*i“e not 
airictly observed, and tho eafiSs and rostaurantfi 
were allowi^d to n'lnain open lati'r tJian at tho 
beginning of tho war. Some of tho theatres 
wore opt'ix'd, and efforts were made? in different 
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GERMAN RESERVISTS LEAVING 
POTSDAM IN A TRAIN THAT 
DID NOT GET TO PARIS. 


diroflions as Llirisliuas drew near (o <ho 

cai)ital something of its normal Hp|)t*a ranee. 

]*ARrs — B oiidkat’x. 

In .September, 44 years befort*, the seat of 


the French Government had been removed 
from Paris to Tours, and later on, in December, 
from Tours to Bordeaux. Different, indeed, 
were the conditions when President Poincar6 
and his Ministers decided to withdraw from the 
capital, where their presence could but serve to 
hamper military operations, by forcing the 
Generalissimo to detach from the main armies 
a force for the protection of the chief of the 
State, which might have found ihbre useful 
occupation in the prosecution of the main 
object of the (operations— the defeat of the 
German armies in the field. The Govermnont’s 
decision to leave the capital was criticised with 
some bitterness when after the victory of the 
Marne it became apparent that Paris had been 
in no darjg(*r. This wisdom aft(-T the event 
does not, however, alter the facts of the situation, 
which was undoubtedly serious. It was felt 
that in the comparatively calm atmosphere of 
Bordf^aiix, far from the menace of Gorman 
occupation, the Government, supported by the 
Deputies who gathered to its call, would bo 
able more tranquilly to continue the work of 
organization, more etlliciently to do all that was 
really asked of it at that moment — to give the 
army in the field everything it required ; in 
fact to organize victory. 

The President of the llepublic and Mine. 
Poincare, accompanied by Ministers, left Puns 
on September 2, at 11 o’clock in the evening, 
from the Cure d’Auteuil, and did not arrive 
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GERMAN FLAGS CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH. 


until noon the following day at Bordeaux ; 
the special train having taken 23 hours on a 
journey usually accomplished iii 10 or 1 1 
hours, so great was the block of military and 
Bed Cross traflic on tho line. He was greeted 
on his arrival by General Ourdard, (commanding 
the 18th region, tho Brefoct, tho JMayor, and 
tho chief civil authorities of tho town and I ho 
province. The Girondin capital formed in 
many ways an ideal site for a temporary scat of 
government. Most of it was built at a time wlien 
tho great merchants of Bordeaux were at tho 
height of their power and their wealth. It 
po.8sesses an unusually largo number of fine 
public buildings and magnificent private houses. 
The public buildings were by tho time tho 
Ministry arrived already in possession of tho 
removal people ; huge furniture vans dLsgorged 
bale after bale of oflicial documents, and tho 
spectacle of Baris arriving at Bordeaux, tragic 
though was the hour, was not without its in- 
congruous himiom*. The Bresident of tho 
Kepublic was given dignified lodging in tho 
residence of tho Brefect. But the Ministry of 
War, which required a vast amount of space, 
was accommodated in the Faculty of Letters, 
where, in a mingled smell of zoology and 
chemistry, amid plastered costs of antiquity, 


blackboards, and all the paraphernalia of higher 
education, bovvilden'd (jlVacta's (uuleavoLU’ed 
for SOUKS days to get th(‘ir service's 
running smoothly again. The embassit's and 
legations, with the (‘xcM'ption of those of tho 
United Slates, Spain, Di'imiark and Norway, 
w(‘nt to Bordeaux with tht) Goverimuait with 
which tlu'y were aceri'dib^d. 'J'hus the British 
ambas.sador. Sir Francis Bortit', and tho whole 
of his staff, travelled down in the diplomatic 
train which followed tho l*rtjsidential special to 
Bordeaux. M. Geustti(?r pla(;od his magnificent 
house in tlui (Jour (fAlbret at tho ambassador’s 
di.si)osa!. The (Jtjnsulato in Baris was h.ft so 
that British sulqects in nood of assistance could 
obtain it. Unfortunatc'ly it was hurricjdly 
closed a day or two afterwards, and eventually 
Sir Ifonry Austin Loo, tho British ecimmorcial 
attache, returned to Baris to look after Biitish 
interests. 

The joui’iiey down to Bordeaux was no com- 
fcjrtable bu.sin('ss. Tho diplomatic train took 
about 24 hours to reach its destinatiorj, and for 
a long time after its arrival terrible stories 
were told of Excellencies sitting five a-side, 
and fighiing with third secretaries at wayside 
rcfrcslimcnt rooms for a scTap of somctliing to 
eat. Following tho load given by the Govern- 
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merit, thousands of Parisians and foreigners 
crowded down to Bordeaux. As the train ser- 
vice was extremely faulty, the journey in some 
cases taking no less than 36 hours, all who 
could possibly afford it travelled by road. It 
was a strange journey. Every imaginable kind of 
motor-car was whiiting along under a blazing sun 
towards the Atlantic. The road to Bordeaux took 
these hurried travellers tlirough V^Tsaillcs, where 
they had to run the gauntlet of much good- 
humoured and some bitter chaff' from the troops 
of the army of Paris, which were later on to free 
Paris from the tliroat of occupation. “ Jh)n 
jour, Ics froussards,” “ Ah, les riches fuyards ! ’* 
When motor-cars slowed up at guarded level 
crossings, the occupants had to enter into 
somewhat painful conversation with the rescir- 
vists on duty. The road was marked every now 
and again by some tragic breakdown. Families 
of seven or eight crowded into a Paris taxicab, 
which in those days was only nominally built 
to accommodate four, were to be seen seated 
by the side of the road some two hundred miles 
from their destination, with the taxicab they 
had chartered put completely out of action by 
the mishap of collision. The heat was tremen- 
dous, and burst tyres were of such froquciajy 
that after the first four days of the flight not 
another tyro was to be found along the whole 
road from Paris to Bordeaux. All the towns 
along the route, Orleans, Tours, Poitiers and 


Angouleme, were so crowded that in many a 
private house there were five or six people 
sleeping in a room. Bordeaux itself rose nobly 
to the occasion. Most of the hotel accommoda- 
tion had already been booked by the Ministers, 
officials, Deputies and Senators, and diplo 
matic people before the departia*e of the 
Government liad been announced. The thou- 
sands of private individuals, business men, and 
minor Government officials, who were, or 
thought themselves, obliged to follow the 
Government in its retreat were accommodated 
by private individuals and boarding-house 
keepers. The restaurants opened up new 
rooms, the cafes extended their teiTaces, and 
after the first few days all the material discom- 
fort of life had disappeared. It did not take 
tho Parisians very long to make of Bordeaux 
another Paris. Many of the newspapers, wlioso 
cii-culation to tho provinces from Paris had 
been stopped by reason of the removal of one 
of tho big distributing firms, transferred their 
whole staff to Bordeaux, where there were two 
or three printing works of unusual size. Local 
newspapers. La Gironde, La France and Ija 
Liberie du Sad Quest, iondored their hospitality 
to their wandering Parisian confreres, which 
includ(‘d Le Temps, Le Figaro, Le Matin, the 
Feho de Paris, and tho Paris Daily Mail, 

The people of Bordeaux live weil. They have 
a generous open-hearted hosjiitalit^’, which goes 
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with tho ^a'owing of good wiiu*. l^ordi'Iais 
cooking Mils a larger chaptcT in tho French 
Cuisine. It is an agrcca})l(‘ and a licautiful 
city, witli fine s(|uarc.s and graceful gard<‘ns, 
and the coinnients of tlio Parisians of Paris on 
the I’arisians of Hordeaux wert^ not lacking in 
a c(^rtain ch(‘erful malice. Superfieially, lliere 
certainly was in the first lliree or four days of 
Paris at Bordc'aux an air of unusual gaiely. At 
the (.^ha[)on Fin, the restaurant [lal roni/.<‘d hy 
tho Covernment iuid diplomats, tho crowded 
terrace of tla^ ( afe de Bordeaux resounded with 
gossip and ch.itter. It would have formed a 
lino subject for t la^ pencil of tho famous French 
cartoonist Sem. He would have found thero 
all the types and persons whom ho caricatured 
in Paris; tla* dandy, politi<*ian, the actors and 
actresses of the Pomedie Fran(,'aise and of less 
recognized theatres, Deputies and Senatru-s, 
journalists ; in fact a small edition of tout 
l\iris. Aft(‘r the first few days, however, when 
pofijile liad settled down and w'oro no longer 
overwhelmed witli surprise at the sight of a 
familiar face and impelled by tho desire to 
exchange the. most confidential conversations 
with persons whose acquaintance in Paris tliey 
had not wished to cultivate, this fever of excite- 
ment died away and the thoughts of the exiled 
Parisians turned to their immediate concerns. 


Tho first a(5t of tho Hovernmont on reaching 
Jlordcaux was to ctloso by decriH's the sitting 
of Parlianuait, which had technically romaiiuul 
open sincu August 4. This was a mesasuro 
whicli took SOUK* DcputiiM l>y surprisi^ and 
caused a certain amount of indignation. Why, 
tln*y asked, w('n' we inviti'd to follow the 
(jovernment hen*, and immi'diatcly tolil U[)on 
our arrival (hat wo are no longer wanted ? 
Soiiui mcmb(‘rs of Parliament decided that 
.Miico they were not wan(<*d at Jiordtuiux 
tlu‘y could em[)loy thems(4ves usefully in 
tluiir constituencies, all of which had their 
own sjiecial problem arising out of tho war, 
due either to an inrush of refuget‘S, tho 
menace of occupation, or the care for tlio 
wounded. A few, however, determined to stay 
on in Hordeaux and to form there some kind 
of l*arliamentary (jxistcnce. Th(3 personnel of 
the (/hamlier and of th(5 Senate had, of course, 
accompanied tho Government. They obtain(;d 
the use of two music halls, tlio Alliambro and 
the Apollo, and there they proceeded to make 
a ftjw changes, so lus to bo ready for any formal 
sittings of Parliament. 

Tho opinion of tho whole country viewed 
with some dismay tho prospect of the resump- 
tion of Parliamentary proceedings while tho 
decisive battle, wliich wa.s to free Paris from 
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M. Po!ncar6 (left) bein({ welcomed by Mr. Herrick, tbe American Ambassador (extreme right). 


the invaciiT, was still in progress. ^Tost of the 
D(*[)utii's thnnsolvos, aware of the fact that it 
wa.s not a time for talking, wore cither lighting 
in the field or were aedivo in helping their 
constituents in tlieir many diHiculties. After 
some talk the wholes project for holding a Par- 
liamentary session at liordeaiix was al^andoned 
in favour of a lecture tour by J)c*putios, an idea 
which in its turn was also given up. ikirdeaux, 
far from the .scenes of operations, after the first 
bustle of the move, dropped into its usual 
pleasant lethargy and ceased to occupy any 
prominent position in the chronicles of the war 
save as the seat of government. 

Almost as quietly as Ministers had left for 
Hordeaux they returned to the capital. Tiie 
Ministries retiu’iied in straggling formation in 
the latter half of December, and all were present 
in Paris in time for the opening of Parliament 
on Decembi r 22, which was again tho scene of 
a memorable sitting, which afforded tho French 
(h)vernment as truly representative of tlie 
French people an opportunity of showing to 
tho world its resolution to pre.ss on to tho final 
victory, its confidt'iiee in itself and in its Allies 
in tho prosecution of tho same. There w^as a 
slight and subtle change in the atmosphero of 
the House. At tho previous sitting on August 4, 
on the outbreak of hostilities, there was a 


.solemnity in the atmosphere* due to the fact 
that fwery man and woman present w'as still 
under the impression of the first shock of events. 
The hour \^hich everyeme had discussi'd, but 
which none in Fran(*e had felt to be in liis indi- 
vidual fate, had come at last, and confident 
though the French were in the justi(;o of their 
c.auso and in its ultimate triumph, none* knew 
then tlie nature and the magnitude of the sacri- 
fices which w'ould be demanded of them ; nor, 
it unay bo said, the strength wdth which they 
w ould be borne. By the end of the year every 
man felt that lie knew the worst. Kven under 
the heaviest blows from tho German sledgi*- 
ho 1 1 liner the spirit of France had not faltered. 
Tho rush upon Paris had been stemmed, the 
legend of German infallibility for ever shat- 
tered on tho Marne, tho Germans’ staying 
power had been proved to be no greater than 
that of tho French in tho long drawn out and 
furious fighting on the Yser, the ememy's 
olTensivo had been broken, and to use General 
JofTre’s plirase, his defences were being “ nibbled 
away ” bit by bit. The dead silence wdiich 
marked tho assembling of Deputies for the sit- 
ting of August 4 was replaced by the cheerful 
excliango of news from the front, brought by 
many Deputies who returned from the trenches 
to take part in the session. On every hand 
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tliore was ronson for coiifidoncr. In tho varant 
seats of the tlii'ee l^epnties who had fallen in 
battle the Ohauiber sa\\- a more tangible sign than 
it usually was given t)f its personal participation 
in the affairs of tlie nation. Those three vacant 
seats ga\'e to the opening address of tho Presi- 
dent of the (/liaiuber, M. Dc'sehaiiol, a realistic 
note of sincerity. W hile mourning tlu'ir loss he 
gloried in tlu'ir end. To tho IViim^ Mini.ster, 
.M. Viviani, on(‘ of tluj finest l*arliamentarv 
orators of his day, fell the duty* of stating again 
the aim and ])oliey of France' and of lier Allies, 
lie did so in language which by its similarity 
to that used by i\Ir. Ascpntli, in an earlier 
di'claration at (luildhall, constituted a most 
striking jiroof that five months of bitter 
warfare, with its constant opjiort unities <'f 
friction bet\\<'en Alli('s, especially under the 
stress of ri'tri'at. had but consnlidateil the 
purpose of (Ji'i'al Hritain and t^i’ance. Mr. 
As(|uith, spi'aking at the (Juildhall, on Novem- 
ber 1), deelar(‘d : 

“ W'e shall iK'xcr sheath tlu' sword whic'h we 
ha\’(' not lightly tlrawn until 1 Belgium n'coxers 
in full uu'asure all and more than all that, sht' 
has sacrifiei'd, until France is adequately 
secured against lla; iiK'iiace of aggn'ssion, until 


the rights of the smaller nationalities of Furopo 
are placed upon an unassailalilo foundation, 
and until the military domination of Prussia 
is wholly and finally di*st roved.” 

'Phe parallel pas-ag(‘ in M. Viviani’s speech 
w as as follows : 

“France, in accord with her Allies, will not 
lay ilown lu'r arms until she has avenged out- 
ragi'd right, regained for ever the provinci's 
ravislied from her by foi’ce. restori'd to lu'roic 
Helgium the fulhu'ss of her mati'rial prosperity 
and hc'i* political inilependi'nce, anti broken 
Pru.ssian militarism.” 

'riie following arc^ tlu^ principal passages of 
t he spc'ech : 

ooinnninicMt ion is not tho (Mi-.tomiiry ilcolaration 
in which a (lovcrnincnt , piosnitin^ itself to rarliainont 
f«a- tiu' first time, (h'fmcs its policy. Kor tho nioinont 
tlu“n' IS hut one polii-y — n n'lenlless ti^ht until Jilnropo 
attains Ui'tinite lihenition y^nnrantecil hy a eonipIeU'b 
vict«nions pi*mi‘. I’hat was the ery uttep'cl hy all 
when, in the of Aiiciet t. a saered union arose, 

as th.e l'resi<lent of the Kepnhiic has so well said, wliich 
will thronghont histor\ remain an honour to the country. 
It. is till' ery whidi ail l•’l•<•n(•hnK*n repeat after hc.vinj' 
pill, an end to the disagi’eements which havo so often 
emhittered our hearts and which a blind enemy took for 
irrcmediihlc <li\ision. it is tin' cry that, rises Iroin the 
'Morions trenches into which I'’ ranee has thrown all her 
voiith, all lu‘r manhood. 

IhM’oro this imespi'elod npri-ing of national feeling, 
(Jermany has been irmihli'd in .,he into\iealion of liur 
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Patriotic demonstration when l-rcnch troops entered Alsace. 
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rlroam of \iftory. On thn fir'll day of tlio conflict sho 
donic«l n;4l»f, nppcaU^d 1o force, flouted history, and, in 
order to violate the neutrality of Belgium and to invade 
Franco, invoked the law of self-interest alone. Since 
then her Government, learning that it had to reckon 
with the ffjnnion of the world, has recently attempted 
to put her <’onduct in a bettor light by trying to throw 
the rc'sponsibility fur the war upon the Allies. But 
through all the gross falsehoods, which fail to deceive 
even the most crodnlous, the truth has b<'como apparent. 
All the documents published by the nations interested, 
and the riMiiarkable .'peoch irnvlc the other day at Romo 
by one tho most illu.-trious repre-»c!itativcs of the 
noble Italiati nalifai, (hMnf)nslrato titat for a long time 
our enemy has inttmded a reap it Jnrci', If it were 
nCM*es-ary, a single one of these documents would uullhe 
to enlighten th*" world. When, at. the suggestion of the* 
Knglish Government, all tho nations cojicerned were 
aske<l to suspeial their military preparations and enter 
into negot iati»»ns in Loiahm, Kninee and Russia on 
duly dl, Ih 1 1, adheicsl to t lii-^ pr(»]jo-al. Roacc would have 
been sa\c<l civen at tius la^t. moment, if Germariy liad 
eonfornietl to this propo'^al. Jlut (jiTrnany pre.eipilatod 
matter^. She dts lared war on Rii sia on August 1 and 
made aii app(‘al to arms iti<-\ it ahh*. And if (Jc'rnnuiy 
by her di[ilomaey kilhsl the gortti of peace, it i-" lajeause 
for more than 10 years she had untiringly pursued her 
vlueh sh Kj ’(h? ehi > tin 

(■ii'lavemeut of the world. 

Since, in sj)it«* of their uttaehinent to peace, Kranee 
and her Allic's ha\ (' been obliged to <Midure war, they will 
wage it. to the «‘nd. Faithful to ilw sigtiaiuiv whieli sho 
sot to tht‘ tn>aty of So|)tember 4 last, in which she en- 
gaged Imm’ honour that is to say, her lif<i --Fraue<*, in 
aeeonl with her .Allies, will not lay <lowu her arms until 
she has juenged ontrag<sl ’’ight, reg;iijied for over tlie 
pro\ ine(*.i t(»rn from her by foi'<’e, ro.storcd to h»*roi«* 


Belgium tho fullness of her inatori.d prospcTity ami her 
political indopemlence, and b.»*oken lh-n*-,sian militarism, 
.so that on the basLs of justice she may rebuild a ro- 
g'^nerated F.uropo. 

'I'his pla.u of war and this plan of peace are not in- 
spioid by anj presumptuous h«)pe. Wo have tho 
certainty of .success. Wo owe thb' certainty t » tho whole 
uriiiy, to the navy which in conjunction witli the English 
navy gives ii.q the mastery of tho sea, to tluj troops 
which ha\o repulstsl in Morocco attacks that, will not he 
rc[)catc<l. Wo ()W(> it to the soldiers who aro defonding 
oni flag in those ch^tant colonies of France, whf>, on tho 
first day that war hroko out, turned with patriotic 
alToction towards tho mother country ; we owe it to our 
army, who.so horoi-.m in num'^rons combats h.ss been 
guided by tljeir incomparable ebief.s from t!io \i. tory 
on the Marne to the victory in Klandor.s ; wo owe it to 
tlic nation, which h.as erjuallcil that heroism with iiniuti 
in vi|(‘nee uinl (jiiiot tni.st in critical hours. 

'riui.s wo ha\o .shown to the world that an organi/ed 
clemoeraey can serve l)y its vigorous .netiou the i<leal of 
lib(‘rl\’ and equality wliieli constitute its greatness, 'riiu-. 
wo have shown to tlio world — to um' tho words of onr 
Ooininander-iti C'hiof, w’ho is both a great .soldier and a 
noI>h‘ eitizeii that “the lt«*piiblie. may W'cll be proud 
of the army that sbo has \)n pared.” And thus this 
inij>ious war has brought out all tho virlues of our race, 
both lhos(‘ w'itli which wo were crralited, i}[ initiative, 
^/i/n. bravery and fearlessrioss, and those whieli we weie 
not .“ujiposi'd to possess - endurance, palii’ueo, and 
stoicism. Lot us do lumour to all thi‘-e heroes, tilery 
to lhn-.e whohavi* falhm before the victory, and to those 
al'O who thrmigh it will avenge {hem to-morrow ! A 
nation which can aron>o .siicli enthii.da.sm can ne\ er 
pi*ri-h. 

Everything serves to domon-lrato the vifalifv of 
Franco, the security of luT credit, tlu' eontidence which 
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-1k‘ ijispiivs in all, dospito tlu* war whit-li is .shaking and 
iiiipovtM'isliin^ tlio world. Tlu* stato of lior fin:i*u-t*.s i, 
such that slu* oan contiMiu* tlu* war initil tho day wlu*n 
llu* ncc'fssarv Jcpaiation lias boon obtainod. 

\\ o .should honou*' al.so llio.so innoo<'nt oi\iltan victims 
who i'ithorto had boon safo from tlu* rava-‘*.s of Wvir 
and whom llio onoiny, in tho ofTort to torrify tho nation, 
which rt*mains and will continiu' jnimo\ablc, has caj)- 
tnrod or ina.s.sacrod. Tlu* (lovornnu'iit hoivby takes u 
soK'inn ont^agi'inonl, which it has already partly dis- 
char^^cd, in a.skjn;j: you to open a credit of .‘UM) million 
francs (A! 1 2 0(Mh(.)t)0). Trance* will rebuild the ruins. 
Hiilicipatinj: tho indomnitios that wo shall exaed and tlu* 
help of a contribution whi< h the entiro nation will pay. 
firoud to fulfil its duty ol national s,tlidarit\ in tho hour 
ot distress lor a portion <»f its sous. 

Ucntlcmcn, the day of iinal \ ictory has not yet come. 
'Till that day our task will he a sj^von* one, and it ina\ be- 
long' draw’ji «uit. Let us stitW'n our will and our conra^n* 
for that task. Dt'^tiuc'd to uphold tho heaviest Ininlon 
of t^lory that, a pt'oplo, can carry, this count ty is pri'parc'd 
hefon‘hatul for (*very saoriliee. 

Our Allies know it. 'I’hosc nations who havo iu» 
ininu'diatc' inti'rest in tho fight know if too, and it is in 
\ain that an unbridled campaign of take news has 
attc'inptc'd lo rouse in tluin the sympathy wliiih has 
been won b\ us. If (lormany, at tho bc'ginning c*f (ho 
war, made ])r(>tenco to doubt it, .she doubts no haiger. 
Li*t. iior re<*ogni/.e once more (hat on (his da\ (he ^'rcncll 
rarliainont, after more than four months ol ba(tlt\ Inn 
renewc’d bi‘l(a’o t lu* w orld ( he* ^ pcctarN* ( hat it a.ivt* c>n ( he 
day on whieli our nation took up the* cliallc'iigo. 

In ordi-r to ooiuiuor, lu'roisin on the frontier does not 
Millice. 'I’hero iniist b(* union within. Let us continiu* 
to jircseiAe this sacred union intact from e'\ er\ attiinpt 
made iipiai it. To-day, as if was j«'s(erdav, and as it 
will be tomorrow, let us Iuim* only laio cay — \’i<l<»ry ; 
only one \ ision before our ciyes — “ La I'utrio ” ; only one 
ide.il Light, It is for Tdghl that we are .stri\ing, ha- 
which llelgiuni has [uaireil out her blood, for which 
iinshakeable Tngland, faithful Lussia, intrepid Seibia, 
and the g.illjiiit .lajfaneso .\uvy are .still striving. 

Jt thi-. is the most gigantic war that, histoi’v lias ever 
known, it i- not bi'iaiise nations are in arms to (*oiupier 
new lands, to ohtstiii material advantage or political 
and economic rights; it is heeaitse tiu*y arc* lighting t<* 
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settle tlu’ late of the weald. .Nothing more grand has 
ever appearc'd helore the c'yc'.s of men. Against har- 
harisin aiul despotism, against, a sy.slc'in of provocation 
and methodieal nunaei' which CJermany called peace, 
ugaiiisl. the s\.stc in ol mnrdc'r and universal jiillago which 
Ch'inuiny calls war, aguiinst llu* insoN'iit lu'gc'mony of a 
military caste which lias iinchaiiu'd thi-s sccMirgc*. Prance, 
llu* lih<‘ratc»r and avenger, with hc'i* Aliii-*s, has raisdl 
hc'i'-ell at one hound. 



A FAMOUS PICTURE. 

The Soldier, with Death as his companion, pursuing the figure of Ambition, might well represent the 

German advance on Paris. 
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Tho .'ilakuH are more than our own lives. Lot us con- 
tiime, then, to work with a singlo mind, and to-morrpw, 
in the peace of viotory, when politics have been freed 
from tho restraints which wo havo voluntarily placed 
upon thorn, wo shall recall with pride these tragic days, 
for they will have made us more valiant and bettor. 

With those stirring words Paris began to 
propnro for spending as merry a Cliristmas 
as it eoiild in nil the oircninstances. Tho 
French do not us a rule make \'ery much of a 
festival at Christmas, but this year they seized 
upon it as a splendid opportunity for sending 
to their dear ones in tho trenches a multitudo 
of presents and of cheering up tlie wounded in 
tho N'arioiis Paris hospitals. The usual stalls 
which are set up along the boulevards for 
Christmas and Now Year were pre.sent in almost 


tho usual munbers and apparently did almost 
tho usual trade. Tho boulovards were thronged 
tliroughout the day and evening by crowds 
which differed from those of [)ast years only by 
reason of tho diminished number of French 
soldiers to bo seen. The Christmas night 
suppers were, however, abandoned. The 
restaurants were still closed by order of the 
military authorities at ten o’(*loek. Tt was in 
tho great churches that Paris kept Christtm s 
and prepared in ])rayer for the trials and 
sacrifices of tho coming year. 

11 lu.st rati 0113 will bo found in Vol. 1. of M. Poincari^'. 
28; M. Viviiini, 37; M. Dclcassc. 03: M. Ribot, 174 
General Joffrn, 82, 83, 399 ; General Gallieni, 242. 399 
M. Mes-^irny, 236 ; and in Vol. II. of General Focli, 45 ; 
General Manoiiry, 47. 




CHAPTER XLVI 


THE FRENCH OFFENSIVE 
FROM THE AISNE TO YPRES. 


Causes of Joffre Retaking the Offensive- Importance of I.tlhe and Antwerp — An 
Advance Against the Germans North of the Aisne and a Ueinvasion of JiORRAiNE and 
Alsace Inadvisable — Danger of Sending a Separate Army to Antwerp — Movement bei’wken 
THE Somme and the Oise Preferable — General Gastelnau’s New Army Formed — Rattles 
Round Lassicjny, Koye, and Pi^konne— -Germans Check Castklnau’s Advance — Formation 
of General Maud’huy’s Army, North of Castelnau's— Hattj.es J{ound Auras, Lens, and 
— First Rombardmknt of Arras — The French Line Extended from Lens to Dunkirk- - 
FoiImation of General d’Urbal’s Army, and Transfer of the Hritish Lxceditionahy Force 
TO the Plain of the Scheldt — Command op the Allied Left W ing Given to General Focii - 
Meeting of Focii and Sir John French at Doullens — The Germans Cross the Lyh, 
Occupy Ypres, and Thrbuten Calais— Considerations on General Joffke’s Strategy. 


I N Chapter X XXII I. wore doscribed the 
defence and fall of Antwerp, in Chap! or 
XXXIV. the [ihases of the Battler, of tlie 
Aisne up to the luonu^ut of the departure 
of the British Army, and- slightly anticipating 
the narrative of the fighting in the WnstiTii 
Theatre of War — the composition of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force transported to the plains 
of Belgium and Northern Franco and tho 
influence exerted by it during tlio months of 
October and November, IflU, w(uo explained 
in Chapters XLI. and XLII. In the present 
chapter the vast battle fought be! ween SefiftMii- 
bor 20 and October 10 by the l<*ft wing of the 
Allies against that portion of thfi Gorman Force 
which had invaded Luxemburg, Belgium and 
Northern France will be described. 

Tho line of tliis battle stretched from Dunkirk 
(25 miles east of Calais) to Compidgne, where 
the Oise from tho north joins the Aisne in its 
westward flow from tho wooded hill country of 
the Argoime. As the crow flics, Compiegne is 
some 120 miles from Dunkirk — roughly tho 
space between London and Yarmouth. 

W'hile this battle was in progress we must 
Vol. IT.— Part 26. 


not forget that, almost at right angles to it, 
another struggle was going on, also over a 
length of 120 miles, from (’omiiiegno to Vcrdim, 
and that from Verdun to Belfort uri tho edge of 
Switzerland tho conflict was continued in a 
south-euotei'ly direction for yi'i anofhor 120 
inih's. 

The lotal length of tho fighting lino from 
Dunkirk to lb 1 fort, flu^refun', measured 300 
miles, and along the wliole of this immense 
front tlu5 fighting was almost imu'ssant. 
Imagine that flie fighting from B(‘lfort to 
Verdun occurred from Ben Niivis to {Stirling, 
tho struggle bi'tween Vordim and Compiegne 
from Stirling to Y(»rk, and the eomhats now to 
bo described bolW(‘on York and King’s Jjynn ; 
one has then nn idea of tho magnitude of the 
battle and the character of the ground ov(^r 
which it was fought. The loftiest summit of 
tho V'^osgos is near Belfort ; it is 260 ft. liigher 
than Bon Nevis ; and tho latter mountain is 
300 miles from King’s Lynn. 

For the benefit of American nauhirs wo may 
mention that the distance from Cleveland on 
the southern shore of Lakr. Frio to Richmond 
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at the mouth of tlie James River is approxi- 
mately 360 miles, while students of the Russo- 
Japanese War w ill remember that the length of 
the battle line at Mukden was only a little over 
100 miles. 

The Allied front may be considered in three 
sections — viz., from the sea to ( ’oinpiegno ; from 
Oompiegno to Verdun ; from V't^rdun to Jlelfort. 
Along the last two the French (leneralissimo 
during the closing days of September and the 
whole of October w as, to use his own expression, 
content with “nibbling” at the (Jerman lines 
wJiich faced him, but in tlie section Dunkirk- 
Compiogno he directed a turning movenamt 
towards the outer flank of the (h^rman main 
army calculated to threaten its communications 
bat^kwards from the Aisne, and incidentally to 
sav<5 Antwerp. Jf that movement had been 
successful the enemy’s force engaged agaiiLst 
tho Relgian Bristol must e?ither have retreated 
or risked annihilation. 

So long as Verdun remained in French hands 
there was no possibility of the (humans using 
tho railways from Thionville and ^Fetz through 
that town, and tlie main communications of the 
huge (lerman armies must pi'rforce continue 
to pass through Belgium. V erdun was not liki.'ly 
to fall, for tho perimeter of its defences had 
be('n so extended by lit'ld works that tlu‘ (memy 
could not reach its permanent fortifications 
with their heavy howitzers, as in tlic^ case of 


Maubeuge at the beginning of September. 
Moreover, the fortifications of Verdun had 
before tho W’ar been brought up to date. As 
was explained in Chapter XXVI., pp. 443-4, 
when the French Government had to choose 
between spending money on the Eastern or 
North- West ('in frontiers of France, they natur- 
ally scU'ctcd for fortification tho former as being 
the more directly threatened by their heredi- 
tary enemy. Lille, Maubeuge, Laon, La 
I'erc, Reims, were, comparatively speaking, 
neglected and consequently overrun with ease. 

Nevertheless, the frontier defences on the 
North-West which had yielded with little 
effort to the d('sperate onslaughts of the 
Jvaiser’s armies, might be of material use for 
defensive jmrposes when in German hands. 
That the enemy w’ere busily restoring and adding 
to tho dofonces of Maubeuge, Namur and 
IJege, perhaps completing tliose of La Fere and 
Laon, and certainly digging lines of trenches in 
the neiglibourhood of Brussels, rendt'red it 
imperative that the offensive which had been 
takf'ii at th(* Battle of the Marne, but chiickod 
at the Battle of tlie Aisne, sIkjuUI again b(* 
rosumod. If time were granted tliem, th(' 
G(‘rmanS“ wlio forced tho civilians in th(.* 
concpicnxl districts to construct works designi^d 
to keep back their liberators — could cover th(‘ 
country betw^cen the Aisne and Antw(‘rp with 
a serif's of obstructions. Tho rapidity with 



A britisA field battery going to the front. 
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which they had entrenched theinselv^es behind 
the Aisne was a warnin^i not likely to be lost on 
the illustrious Frencl) kuider, who liad entered 
the Army as an Engineer and had helped to 
design the principal fortifications of his country. 

Tliere were other reasons why .loffre wished 
with the least possible delay to attack the 
Germans. Lille, the chief manufactiu*mg centre 
of Nortlu^rii Franet', vvhos(» works suppli(Ml so 
many of the Friaieh railway engines and motor 
cars, had been evacuated hy tla^ Germans. 
Thei importance of locomotives and automobiles 
had in this war been bi’oiight forcibly home to 
the French. At any moment the (Jermaiis 
might rcoccupy I^ille, and its shops would 
be available^ for tla* n'pair of their traction 
mat (‘rial. On Septembe^r 20 the cn<‘my from 
Gambrai and Vhdenciennes wen^ threatming 
Douai, twiMity miles to the south of LilU'. The 
ruin of tlu' Man(*h(’st(‘r of Franc(‘, which the 
barl)arian foi' would, if its destrviction seemed 
desirabli', not scruple to carry out would be* a 
heavy blow to the finances of France.* It was 
the programna^ of tlu* (h'rmans, as M. Ghev- 
rillon, the nepliew (.)f tin* philosopla'r-historian, 
'I'aiiK', and liims(‘lf a distinguished writ(‘r, points 
out, to ruin the source's of wealth in fon'ign 
province's which they might have' to abandon. 
For exampt', they destroye'd tlu' coal pits and 
took to [)i(‘ces and sent to G('rmany all the 
looms in tlu^ factori(‘S. “ .My brotlu'r,” said 
M. Ghevrillon, writing aft(‘r the (‘iicmy liad 
('iitered Douai, “is interested in a big p(‘tro- 
l('um refinery at Douai. Wla'u the Germans 
ap[)roached, the stock of petroleum was .sriit 
within th(‘ French liiu's. On nviching Douai 
at th(‘ (*nd of Septemln'r the Boschvfi made at 
once f(.>r tlu' factory to S(.*ize the petn^leum for 
tlu'ir motors and, finding none, forthwith burnt 
the factory. W ar,” added At. Ghevrillon, “ has 
never before Ijcen waged (piite in tliis spirit.” 

Then tlu're was the dang(‘r that the (h*rmans 
from the Schc'ldt would strike at Galais and 
Boulogne and so d('])rive the British of valuabk? 
subsidiary lines of connexion with tlie Mother 
(diintry. Th(^ sc'izure of the.se two towns by 
the Germans might alarm th(^ British. If th(i 
G(*rmans reached the coa.st, Lord Kitclic'ina* 
might be hampered in his arrangements for 
the offensive on the Gontinent and be confined 
to mea.sur(^s limited to the immediate defenco 
of the homo country. The hesitations of the 

* 'rho v'alue attached to tho possession of this inanii- 
faeturiug centre may bo gathered from vSir .John FreneJi’s 
despatches. 



GHNKKAL MAUDTiUY. 


British Cabinet at the opening «>f the war had 
Tiot inspired the b’rerteh with an <*xaggerat(‘d 
opinion of the courage and capacity «>f our 
( ijovernment , and it was even believcHl tluit- 
certain British Ministers had (h'sircd to ke(*.p 
<iur l']\pe<lit ionary Force at honu* for purt'ly 
defensive purposj-s. ratlaa’ than use it on the 
GontiiH'iil' in acc«)r(lance with tin' principles of 
sound strategy. 

Finally, th«* (lermans wer(‘ jtreparing to 
attack Antwerp, and it was not to be e\[)(>cted 
that the Briahaont forts tla'n^ would offer any 
lengthy ri'sistaiicc' to th<‘ nnxlern weapons 
which had prov<‘d so destructive at Li(^ge, 
Namur and .Maubeiige. So long as Antwea-p 
was in Belgian liands it wo?dd be possibh^ to 
strik(' at the (Jerinan communications betwc'cn 
Xainiir and Liegt' and even, by air raids, to 
attack IIk' German arsenals and d(*(}ot.s on th^^ 
Rhine. On S<‘ptember 22 t fje British Admiralty 
announced that tlu' Zepjx'lin airsheds at Diisset- 
dorf had })<*en suecessfully attackc'd })y airnien. 
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DiiRHoldorf was about twenty miles from Kssem, 
the seat of Krupp’s colossal cannon foundry. 
ICrupp’s, it may be mentioned, bad undertaken 
to furnish weapons to Belgium, but, although 
paid for them, had (l<‘lib(;rately delayed their 
delivery, while, at the same timi‘, they had 
sec.n^tly pn pared th(; hupc^ weapons destined to 
work havoc with tlui forts of Ik'lgium and 
bran<!(‘. 

Such were tla* cogent r<‘asons why the olTen- 
sive should be resume<l by th(‘ French. Letters 
found on dfwi, woundc'd or captured (Jernians 
suggt'sted tl»at doubt and despondency Wi;rc 
bo»coming preval(‘iit in tla* (lerinan Armies. 

Saxon ollicer of the I77tli Foot wrote in his 
diary on Se])teniber la : “ VVe were told to day 
that 125,000 Fn'uch had been taken prisoners ; 
I wonder if it is tru(‘.” The same ollicer on 


tlio 19th made the following note ; “ Our 

troops,” he said, “ are starved and are suffering 
dreadfully from hunger, cold, and continuous 
figliting. Nearly all our ollicoi’s are dead.” 
All this was significant. 

In which direction, then, should the Allied 
ofkaisive be made ? 

Kxcet)t at a price which doffre and French — 
both humane commanders — were not prepared 
to ])ay, the Germans could not bo driven by 
frontal attacks from their entrenchments on 
th<‘ north bank of the Aisne ; and, while the 
invaders held tho ditlicult country of the 
Northern Argoime and the Woesre, the left 
wing of the Germans could not be severed north 
of Verdun from their centre. Behind the 
northern end of that wing were the j^owerful 
fortresses of ^Metz and Thionville. 



GERMAN TRENCH IN PRACTICE. 
Showing the traverses. 
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Nor did an offensive from the region of Nancy 
against tli© centre of the German loft wing 
promise to lead to decisive le^ilts. In the 
first three weeks of the War, it is true, tlu* 
French advance from the Aloselh* aiat ihr 
M<nirth(' to the railway connecting Metz with 
8trassburg had for a tinu' heen snccessful. Jly 
August 18 tl»e French had gained tlu' erest of 
the Vosges from tlie Donon southward to tlu* 
Ballon d’ Alsace, aiul at that date the line of 
forts from Verdun to Tool had not yet been 
attacked. Now', with the (Jernuins west of tlu* 
Vosges and butting at tlu* V’erdnn-Toul barrier 
Tiear St. Mihiel,* a blow at the Metz-St rassburg 
I’ailway, a re-invasion of (J(*rman Lorraine 
would bo a hazardous opt'ratiori. Until, too, 
the Fri'iuth bhu'kadt'd or rt'duced M(*tz aiul 
Thionvilit*, not a singU* liru* of communieat ion 
of the G(Tman Armi(‘S on the Aisru* and Oise 
would be an'(*el('d. 

Tlu* chi(*f object of the French invasimi of 
Alsac(‘ and Lorraiiu* in August had bt*eii to k(‘t*|) 
jis many of tlie enemy s army c<a*|)s as possible 
from joining in the march tlirough Belgium on 
Paris. t louring tlu* month which had pass(*d, 
from August 18 to Septembt*r iM), the probh*m 
had ehang(*d entirely. From the (*n\irons of 
Verdun to Liege tlu^ whohi line of tlu* M{*use 
was in (Jcriuan Imnds. So was the Sambn^ 
from its s(»urccs to Namur. Both l»anks of the 
Oise almost down to Uompiegiu*, the heights 
behind the Aisiu* from Uomj)icgne to the hilL 
of tlu* Argonne w<‘st of V(*rduu w(*re all occupi<*<l 
by the (Miemy. From Brussels tlu* (Germans 
were threatening Antw(’r[), and had establishe<l 
themsehes on and beyond the Sclu'Idt from 
('ambrai northwards. South of Uambrai and 
west of the Oise they were in po.ssession of St. 
Quentin and tlu? banks of the Somnu* to 
Beronne, only some IK) miles distant- from 
Amiens. 

The German arini('s disj)o.s(*d b(*twc*t*ii the 
Ai.sru; and the Lower Scheldt, between tlu* 
Uppc'i* S(*h(‘ldt and the Upper Soinine and tlu; 
Meus(\ were suppli(*d by the roads and railroads 
cro.ssing the political frontier from Ai\-la- 
(^hapello to Metz. Tlie most important of 
these coinmunical ions ran through Liegi*, and 
consecpiently an orf(*nsive against Metz might 
be disregarded by the German leaders. Need- 
less to sav, the turning of tlu; southern end of 

* 'Fhe loss oi tlio lolls protecting St, Mihiel wus 
oniciulltr announced on the inornin': of Septcniher 2lJ. 

t See the ofluial explanation in the ftullctin dcs 
Ariuee:i of December 4, 1914. 



|//. W (liter Harnett. 


(JKNEHAI. SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 

tlu* German left wing by rt‘oeeup>ing Miil- 
hausen and moving up the west bank of the 
Bhitu* to the forti*ess of Neu Breisach. oi* cN'i'ii 
to Strassburg, would be little likely to li'ad tlu* 
inxiidors to retire from Ikigium and Nortlu‘rn 
l^'ranet*. 'To gain this end a mori* direct liiu* of 
at t tick was needl'd. 

.)<dfri' had, in f.iet, only (wo possibli* solutions 
to 1 III* problem set him. 

One was to transpoit by si*a or along tlu* 
coa'-^t a huge army to Ostend, to reinforce the 
Jh*lgians lunth of the Scheldt and in .\nt.werj), 
then to debouch from Ant werp, cross the Scheldt 
bt'tween Ghent and Antwerp, recover Brussi'ls, 
and strike at the German communications on 
the .Meuse. 

The other was to work round the German 
right wing north of Goinpiegne, and by moving 
eastwai’ds oblige the enemy to evacuate 1 lu- 
Soiiime, Scheldt and tlu* Oisi*, and, ultimately, 
the Aisne, the Sambre, the J)(*ndre, and the 
Meuse. 

'.riu* objections to the first of the tw'o pi 
weri* nuuu*rous. If the transport of tlu* Army 
were effected by s(*a, tlu* process would l)e a 
long one owing to the lack of lacililie.s foi 
diseiniuii kat ion. 

Jf, however, tlu* tr.uish r* tool^ placi* by land, 
it could not be concealed from the enemy, and 
the Germans moving along interior /.c., 

2()-2 
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A BRITISH DUG-OUT. 


sliortcr lilies, (•oni.'ciitrale overwhelnuni^^ 

forei's lit any jioint of the are Ainions-Ypros> 
( Jh('nt-Antvv(‘rp on wliieh the French Army 
u'onlil bo movin'^. ]ii addition, th(< first part 
of the inareli would be round a coast with tew 
and poor ports, two of which alone— Calais and 
Dunkirk had permanent fortifications, and 
those of a more or less olisolete charaitter. 
During the trajeet from Amiens to Ostc'iid or 
Bruges tin* army might, if defeated, be driven 
into tlie sea; and, even assuming it reached 
Bruges in safety, its march would have to be 
continued over the narrow strip of land betwei'ii 
the ()stend-(jlh(*nt Canal and the Selu'ldt to th(^ 
south and the Dutch frontier to the north. Its 
evimmander might find himself in a position 
analogous to that of ^lae.Mahon at 8edan ! 

Further, to detach any considerable body 
from the French theatn* of war to Antwerp 
would [irobably eaus(* the Kaiser to bring liugi? 
reinforcements from Fastern Prussia or Silesia 
to the Aisne with a view to n'commencing liis 
march on Paris. Tin* magniticent railway 
systi*m of Germany permitted William 11. to 
move his “travi‘lling army” from one theatre 
to the other in a manner hitherto undreamt of 
in war. It was claimed by the (lermans that 
only 18 hours were needed for the transit of 
each unit. The tnins w»‘re said to move with 
only live minutes' interval lH*iu«»en them; but, 
be that as it may, the Kaiser could, and cer- 


tainly did, shift army corps from the Bhino to 
th<* Vistula and from the Vistula to the Khino 
with amazing celerity. 

The second plan eommended itself more to 
.loffn*. He determini'. 1 first to aim a lilow at the 
railways from St. Quentin, La Fere and Laon 
to or beyond the Sambri?, and tlienco to Liege, 
d’hese wert^ the conduits through which the 
( lermans on the Oise and Aisne were lieing 
sup])lied with food and munitions. 

Accordingly, about September 20, an army 
was formed west of Compiogne — to the li*ft of 
(leiieral Manoury’s force, which had turned 
Kluck’s right flank at the Battle of the Marno. 
'Phe command of the new force was entrusti'd 
to .lolfre’s- ” brilliant junior,”* (leneral Cas- 
telnaii, one of Joffn^’s most trusted lieutenants. 

JofTro himself, as Lord Kitchener was to 
observe at the (hiildhall on NovemVier 0, was 
“ noi only a great military leader, but a great 
man,” and he chose his subordinates solely for 
their capabilities. Castelnau had an excellent 
record. Ho and General Dubail on August 25 
had saved Nancy after the retreat of the French 
Army which had penetrated between Metz and 

* ({oiuTjil von Hoorinjjen in Deoenibor wns intervieucrl 
by a reporter of the Xew York Times. Ho .spoko ifono- 
rou-sly of Sir .Tohn Froncli’s Iciidershif). (iononil Joffro, 
ho said, was “ doing his hard job in iv creditablo, soldierly 
fashion.” ably seconded by his ” brilliant junior (General 
Oustolnaii.” To their or(?dit, he it said, the Germans, if 
not tho Kaisor, wore, as a rule, ready to acknowlodgo 
tho technieal ubililies of their ailversarie.'f. 
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Strassburg. At (Jk^ critical iriornonbs of the 
Battle of the Marne those two (lonc'rals had la Id 
the (lap of Nancy. CJcnerul Castolnau’s charac- 
ter was stoical. His niontal processes had not 
l)(*on disturbed by the nows that his sons had 
died on tlie batlh'fiold. This coo) and intolligtait 
officer, supported by the TcTritorial Divisions 
of (.IciKTal rfriigero on his loft, was onion'd to 
fill with his troops the s[)ac(' botwot'n liio 
Sonnno and the Oise and to extend his hue 
north of the Somme to tlie n'^ion of Albert on 
the Ancro. His immediate task was to advatioo 
north-east on St. Qin'iitin and La Ken\ 

To appreciate ('ast(‘lnau’s movements we 
must have a clear idea of the' h'atures, natural 
and artificia!, of th(' district in whieli lu' was 
to op(Tat('. 

From the ()is(‘ at (‘ompiegiu' to (he Somme 
ext(‘nds a plain practically on the sam<* li'vcl 
iis th(^ gnjat [)lain which is hounded by the 
S(*h(‘ldt. from Cambrai to its scaithern mouth, 
and by the sea from tliat mouth to the low hills 
that run frohi th(' south of ('alais round the 
west of St. Omcr, Ifcthunc and Arnus to tla' 
south of (Aimbrai. 'riiese hills or heights, which, 
between Albert and IV'ronne, ap[)roach the 
jiorth bank of the Somnu', divid(‘> the phiin of 
the Sclieldt from the plain of the formc'r river. 
Along fh(‘ (‘asl(*rn edg(‘ of th(' plain of the 


Somme flows the Disc and, on the loft bank, 
between Fom[)iogne and La. Fere to its north, 
th(’ ground ristvs lu'ar Lassigny and Noyon. 

'The Somnu', rising a little to the north of 
St. Quentin, flows south-west to Ham, turns 
norlh-w<*st to IVronne, and tlien flows westw ard 
to Amiens, which had lu't'ii I'vaenated by the 
(h'rmans on September l.'h From Amiens the 
Somnu' pro(*<‘(‘ds through Abbeville to tlu' 
lOnglish (Mumnc'l; a ft‘w miles abov(^ Ami('ns 
it reeeivi's tlu' w ati'rs «)f tiu' Aneri*. 'bhe sources 
of this tributary of tlu* Somme are near 
Bapaunie, a town on tlu* high road from Amiens 
to Cambrai. In .August the Freiu'h had lu'on 
beaten at Ha[>aimu' during tlu' inaieh of the 
(h'rmans on Paris. Beiw(‘(‘n Amiens and 
Bai>annu' is tlu' town of Albt*rt. 

High roads join Bapamne to Arras, to 
Dambrai and to Peromu' on the Somme. From 
Peronne a road and railway run southwards 
to PoinpiegfU' : halfway on them is Koyes and 
to the east of the railway, between Boyc* and 
CompiegTU'. Lassigny. At Pompiegne the Oise* 
re<*eives the Aisne, and, skirling the Forest of 
Pompiegiu*, flows south-west, finally (‘n(c*ring 
the SeiiK^ a b'W mik's lu'low Paris. 

fn a din'ct liiu* Compiegne is about 40 miles 
from the (*apital and the sanu* distances from 
Amiens. 'Pwc'id y miles from Pompiegiu* stand.s 
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Koye, in the niiddlo of the plain of the Somme; 
half-way between Compiegne and Peronne. 
Tlio latter town in 15 miles to the south-east of 
Albert, some 30 miles from Arras, and 23 miles 
from Cambrai. 

The army of Castelnau by filling the gap 
between the Soimne and the Oise, besides 
threatening the Gonnan eonimunieations, 
blocked any advance of the enemy to ArnieiLS, 
or down the western bank of the Oise to the 
vicinity of Paris. 

The feelings of .loffre and Oistclnau when 
coming to their decision must have been some- 
what mixed. On th(i orni hand, they were 
eager to attack the invader, on the oUk't, they 
felt that the advance must lead to f,he injury, 
if not the destruction, of some of the most 
celebrated and beautiful towns and buildings 
in Franco which, lying between Compiegne 
and Lille, would bo in the theatre of oj)erations. 
Their sncrifieo might bo necessary to save the 
French nation. “ Tt is of no e-onst‘queac(‘/* 
wrote Major-General von Ditfurth in the 
Hamburger NachriclUeu in November, “ if all 
the monuments (wer (treated, all the j)ieturesR 
ever painted, and nil the buildings ever erected 
by the great archit(K!ts of tin; world w'ere 
destroyed, if by their (h'structiou we promote 
Germany’s victory over her enemies, who 
have vowed her compl(‘t(^ annihilution. Th<‘ 


commonest, ugliest stone placed to mark the 
ljurial place of a German Grenadier is a more 
glorious and perfect monument than all the 
cathedrals in Europe put together. . . . J.iet 
neutral peoples and our enemies,” continues 
this .strange, but in Germany by no manner of 
moans unique, being, “ cease their empty chat- 
ter, which may well be compared to the twitter 
of birds. Let them coase their talk about 
the cathedral at Keirns and about all the 
churches and all the castles in Franco which 
have shared its fate. Those things do not 
interest us.”* 

This German IMummius express(‘d the senti- 
hients of the invaders. To save the life of one 
of their petroleum -laden incendiaries, the 
German oHicors would not scruple to demolish 
the TTotol de Ville at Arras or the (Cathedral 
at Noyon. It is true the district of Arras was 
associated with the Gallic chieftain (^jinmius 
who, with Vercingetorix, had endeavoured to 
dtive Ctesar from Gaul, and whose gallant 
struggles have form ‘d the theme of nmny a 
striking romance. (3ose by at Noyon the 
Protestant (’alvin had been born, Gharlc?- 
magne liad Ix'en crowned, and Hugh Caj)et 
elected king; Doiiai was the birthplace of 

* It will rojmy psychologists to study the whole of 
the |)aHHu;>;c and tho sitiiihir ofTusions reprinted hy Mr. 
.1. .7. Chapman, in “ Dontschland liber Alios ” (lhit nain\s). 
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GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED BY THE BEI.GIANS. 


Giovanni da Hologna, the coh^hrataci sculptor ; 
the kindly and clotpicnt b’cnclon luni been 
Archbishop of Gainbrai ; as nwlers of Scott's 
“Quentin Durward” will nMiienilx'r, Peronue 
was the spot wla^re (^harl(‘s the Hold had 
imprisoned Louis XI. for incitinj^ the inhabi* 
tants of Lic^e to rebel against him. Facts su<^h 
as these no longer interested the ra<u^ which 
had ])rodu(^(‘d Nie))Jihr, Schiller, Goethe, Ranke 
and Mommsen. The- mast(Ts of Itie scieiate of 
destruction aj^reed with General l^itfurth. 
“ Our troops must a(*liiov(i vi<itory,“ lie wrote, 
“ what else, matters ? ” 

By Sepb*mbt*r 21 Cast(;lnau’s right wing luul 
pushed up the west of thc^ Oist; t*) the iitagh- 
bourJtood of Nc)yon. Violent <'ncount(^rs emsued 
in the region of l-iassigny. A (chateau near 
Lassigny had belonged to a German diplomat ist. 
It was visitcMl by some Frerudi ofticc'i’s, who 
discovered that thc^ numerous lawn-tc*nnis 
courts concealed concrete platforms for the 
support of lieavy artillery. From Lassigny 
tho French moved towards Hoye whih^ tlieir 
left wing seized Peronne, 'J'he Gt»rmans, 
alarmed at the menace to their communications 
through St. Quentin, which is sona? 2t) miles 
from Peronnt', promptly concent rat(*d a large 
army in the district. Tho c-orps forming it were 
drawn, some from th<' centre on the Aisnt?, 
others from Lorraine and the V%)sges. Those 
from Lorraine and Alsace uere railed to Li<''>ge 
and thence vui N'ahmciennes to Cambrai, a 


convenient centre for attacking any French 
troops to tlie north of the Somme and for 
reinforcing the army in front of St. Qinmtin, 
which is 25 miles soutli of Cambrai. Hie news 
of tlu^ passiigf* of the Germans through Liege 
to (Vimbrai n‘ach<‘d or was notified to the 
Belgians on tin* Scheldt. At one** 1.50 soldiers 
vohinteenHl to cross tln^ German liiu^s and <ait 
the railway from Lieg** t/O (-ambrai. Starting 
at night, tin? little band mad** ji dash for Mons. 
They were disc*)V*‘r**d by th*' G*M*man patr*>ls, 
attacktul aiul **liased. Sonus how(W(a’, sue- 
ceed<»d in d**str*)ying tlu^ railway lim^ in several 
j)lac*es. Of 111** 150 only 4.’l escap(*d.* But tho 
(*fTorts of tlu*s«‘ bravf* and adventurous men 
faihnl to di\* rt the barent of troops pouring 
Avestwjinls. For siicdi (^ventua-lit i*^s tlu^ Gi'nuan 
engiiu**a's w**n^ fully pn^par***!. 

On the morning of the 25th the Fnaich near 
Noyon began to b(^ pushed biu;k. Castelnau 
luirricid up fr**sh troops and the offensive was 
n*suiiu*d. During tlui 25th, 20th, 27th tlua*e 
was a <lesp<‘rat.(j battle from lYa'onne to the 
Vosges. Tlu'- German assaults W(Te tweryvvh(*n5 
r(*pulsed, and a standard, gutts, and pris*)n<'rH 
captured. Judging from documents fo*in*l 
on <lead Gtjrmans this batth* may be r**gjirded 
as a great French victory. Jind, th*)ugh the im- 
pre.ssions of individual soldiers are, of course. 

♦ 'This remirKb ono of tho gallant uxploit of Major- 
flonoral Hnntur-Westorn, who cut tho railway from 
Hloomfontciii to hr.aoria behind the- HocT'j. 
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GOING TO HELP THE WOUNDED. 


no vory certain index to I In* temper of a lar^e 
army, it iH interostinu; to contrast tl\(^ following 
passages from lott(‘r.s written by (b^rnmns in 
France at the time. first is dabul Sepl<‘m- 

her 22; the second Septcanber 27, which was 
the hist day of the l)attl(* from IVTonne to the 
N’osges : 

Beptcfnbcr 22. . . . My tx'-it coinnuhN arc killed or 
wounded. One company Ihh dwindled to two-lhirds of 
its oriji^imil slrcnglh. \Vc want peace (piickly. \Vc 
have been driven to exhaustion mid have nuirclu'd for 
out ire wocks, oven throiif;h the nights. Wo have not 
even hint broad ovory day, have not washed for a fort- 
flight, nor .shaved sinco the coinmcncoinont of llie war. 
Hilt all this is notliing, and wo shall soon bo home, for it 
will all soon ho over. We have ju.st boon under tbe 
enemy’s artillery tiro for oight days. 

We get. no lottors. Wo have passoil thousands of 
full mail bags on tho road, but there arc no otUeers to 
deal nut the lottors. 

After a hours’ nnircli without halting w’o arrived 
just in time for tho tight. For three days we did not 
hav , h( al bi • field kilclu out astray. 

We had a hot meal yesterday evening. Wo aro all 
ready to drop, hut must march on. 

Tn this letter the writer, tliongli exlian.sted, 
seems confident tiuit he will “soon be home, 
for,” ho adds, ” it will sooii he all over.” 

Tho second letter, dated September 27, 
Htrilcas a difforeot note : 

Wo are vory anNiou^ about the p'Milt of the lighting. 
We have nothing but rcport.^ of great sucocssos, but 
don’t now put mueb faith in I hem. To-day we got 
Hoino papers of tho 1st to Tith Se|)l ember and it is rt*ally 
painful to read tbe Imasttul annoimcemouts of tbe 
march on Paris, for wc arc no nearer to Paris now than 
we were then. I don’t know whether you reali'4e tins, 
but there is no use in trying to hide it. ► 


After a day’s rest the battle was renewed by 
the Germans, but this time chiefly agaiiust 
Ciistclnau’a Army. As a result of the fighting 
Ca^telnaii had been driven from Lassigny. His 
line, now ran through Kibecourt on the Oise to 
Koye, then to tho west of Chaulnos, and ended 
on the plateau north of the Somme between 
Combles and Albert. On October 1 the 
Gcrinan.s made a desperate effort in the region 
of Roye to break Castednan’s centre. The 
force.s on the Aisne had been weakened to 
provide the necessary ” eannon-fodder.” Sue- 
eess did not crown tho Gorman attempts. Two 
divisions supported by Death’s Head Hussars 
were decoy(?d by l^’rench Dragoons to a wood 
in which Fnmch infantry and four batteries 
of (piiok-firers lay in a;nl>ush. Tbe batteries 
opened with murderous effc-id, and the infantry 
charged the Germans and .secured 800 
prisoners, including a (‘olonol and t(m oflicors. 
Near l^a-ssigny on October 5 tho Germans again 
failed to dislodge the French and, two days 
later, the latter advanced between Chauln.^s 
and Hoyo ; in an action near Roye they took 
1,000 prisoners, and on the llth near Lassigny 
a standard belonging to the Pomeranian 
Army (Wps was captnriMl. 

It should here be ol)scrved that unless 
triaiti'd in minute detail, which would cause 
this History to run to an inordinate length, 
the modern battle, packed as it is with incident 
and lasting for more weeks than tho encounters 
of a hundred years ago did hours, does not 
admit, of the same dramatic treatment that 
the latter did. The struggle consists mostly 
of long, protracted artillery duels, the throwing 
up of innuuiorablo trenches covered by lengthy 
and complex obstaclias, and interniinablo skir- 
mishing varied by occasional rushes of charging 
men from concealed positions. Tho fighting 
is round towns and villages rather than in 
them, and the change which has come over 
t he Art of War is aptly indicated by the phraseo- 
logy of tho French communiqu6s, which, for 
example, speak of violent attacks in “ tho 
region,” and not in “ the town,” of Roye. 

A rigid censorship was wisely imposed by 
the Allied Governments. They fully appre- 
ciated that France was struggling for her very 
life as an independent nation against a people 
greatly exceeding the French in niiml)ors, and 
organized, not for the purposes of defen(H% but 
with tho deliberate inti'iition of waging a war 
of conquest. This rendcired the greatest precau- 
tio.as necessary to keep all details of the opera- 
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tions and composition of tlio forces from the 
enemy, which lias ^ivc'ii to the hatth's in wiiich 
tho troops wt‘rc cngajjjinl a.n anonyinons charac- 
t(T, Jiiding from the reader tlu^ heroism of the 
Fn^nch trooi)s and tlu) extraordinary skill of 
th(*ir onicers. \V'h(*n “ la heUe immonde et 
hideuse ” (“the foul and hidtM)us boast”), as 
a Kreneli gcMdk'innn, speaking of Germany, 
wrot('*, leapt at tlui throat of Franc(‘. the 
Fretu’h were not as pn'pan^d as they might 
have hec'ii. "Jlie tactics of the n<nv warfare 
(the “ guerre d'Apaelies,” so it appoansl to 
them) were rt‘[)ugnant to chivalrous soldici‘s 
rememhering that they were tho descendants 
of warriors who had followc<l Na|)ol(‘on, Hoche, 
Villars, Turenne, Conde, Henri IV., Jhiyard, 
.leanne d’Arc, Du Guesclin, Godofroi do Houillon 
and Gharlemagne. Hut with a <Mi<ilness and 
.sagacity seldom if ever rivalled the Fnaich htui 
adapted themselves to the eircumstanees. 

W’e now return to the eoiLsideration of Joffro’.s 
strategy. Tlu' discovery made by liim in the 
last week of S('i)teml)er that tho Germaas had 
shift(Hl very large' force's fr<nn tho Ve)sge's, from 
Le^rraine, anei fre)m their ejemtro on the Aisno to 
their right wing. ce)uld me*au but one thing. 
I’lainly the Germans woiilel mt'ct tho out- 
tlanking maneeuvre by a counte'r-stre)ko wliieh 

♦ W’l* qiioto fexliially tho woril^i of this gcntlcmiin. 
wluise hither luul xcoii Napolfon in 1808 on tho way to 
Spain. “ Nos vaillantos armt'cs,” ho writes, “ si Clroito- 
nient unios. no so repost>ront pas uvant quo Tanivro 
soil torininoo ot quo la hoto ininioiule ot hielouso. soit 
inert o I't hion niorte.” 'I’lu' proper pulioy of tho Allies 
i‘ouKl not he rnoiv I’lenrly aiul pithily oxjirewscd ! 


in its turn would outflank tlio oiitflanker. T® 
deal witb this tho French Genoralissimo, in 
his turn, de>cidt3d to extend his l(?ft northward 
to Arras, I^ens and Lille, and thus threaten 
again tho eiit'iny's flank by tnoving through 
Arrtvs on Gambrai and, behind Cambrai, e>n 
Le Gate'au, and from Le'ns on Valenciennes anel, 
be'hind it, tho lost fortre'ss of Maubt^uge. If 
the* French occupied the are*a in the parallelo- 
grani Cambrai - Valenciennes - Maubeuge « l^e 
(^i.t<?au the Germans on tho ITpper Somme, Uic 
Oist3 and tho Aisno would liave lost control ov(jr 
the tw'o main railways to Liege. 

Wliether that would lofid to tho abandon- 
ment of tho .siego of Antwerp and tiio rotnjat 
of tla* Germans to the Samhro and Meuse would 
be* another t}ue.stion. Motor traction had con- 
verted every high road into a fair equiva- 
lent for a railroad. There would besides be 
several railways still open to the Germans e.g., 
the line I^aon-Vervins-Hirson-Charleroi-Xamur- 
laege, and that from JiHon by Meziercs and 
Montnu^dy to either Luxemburg and Treves or 
to Thioiivillo and Metz. 

Yet, if Antwerp was to be saved, there could 
b(i no delay. On September 20 tlie Germans 
had advanced to tho ruined Ten nonde, situated 
at the junction of the Dendre and Sclieldt, and, 
though they had been defeated by the Belgians 
at the actions of Audegem (September 28) and 
Ix^bbekke (tho 29th), it was clear tliat an 
attempt was being made by tl\ein to isolate 
Antwerp by crossing the Sclieldt and occupying 
the country that stretches north from that river 
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to the Dutch frontier. To cover that inovoin(*nt 
and to menace Ghent they bombarded and 
captiu'ed Alost on the Dendre, south of Ter- 
inondo (September 29-30). Belgian peasants 
and children had boon forced in front of the 
attacking colimms, and when the cowardly 
victors occupied the town they wreaked tlieir 
vengeance on its inhabitants. 

To carry out Jotfro’s new plan, on Septem- 
ber 30 an Army (the 10th), commanded by 
General Maud’huy, assembled north of General 
J^rug^ro’a Territorials, which w(‘r(' beyond 
the left of Ctistelnau’a Army- The latter in 
its entrenchments would lu'iiceforth play a 
defensive role, preventing the Germans pene- 
trating further between the Sommci and tht^ 
Oise and guarding the communications of the 
10th /\riny, which passed through Amiens. 

Maud’huy had been a Professor of 8ttat('gy 
at the Ecolo do Guerre, and w hen the giv^at war 
broke out was only a Brigadier. For his gallant 
deeds he had be<‘U decorat«'d orl the ti(‘ld of 
battle with th(‘. cross of Commander of the 
hogion of Honour and for his clever leading he 
had now s<‘cured the import ant posititai of an 
army loader. His forces wen* (!oneenlrat«‘d 
round Arras and Ivens, on the hills betwecai the 
plains of the Somme and Sclu^ldt. .V portion of 
his cavalry wa,s north of Lens, in touch with 


Tt'rritorial Divisions moved south from Dun- 
kirk. In the va.st plain which stri'tches from the 
Scheldt between (’aml)rai and Gh(‘nt to the sea 
between Galais and ()sti*nd the city of Lille 
was cK'cupied by French Territorials. North 
of Ixms and Lilh' the Bivt?r Lys, rising in the 
high ground south of St. Diiut, divides the 
plain into two sections. Flowing through 
Armtavtiercs and Gouitiai the Lys joins the 
Scheldt at (Ihcnt. From Ghent the Scheldt 
got's eastward to Antwerp. A canal — the 
Ganal de Ghent coniK'cts Ghent w'ith Brug(‘s 
and Osleiid. Vpres, north of the Lys between 
Lille and Ostend, was m)t y<‘t in German hands. 
A canal joined BiHhune to Lille, and Bethune, 
lik(‘ L(*ns ten miles .south-east, w'as on the 
edg4; of the j)lain. ’ t’ast of, and opposite to, 
Bethiiru' was La Basse*'. 

Looking north and I'ast from Bethune a 
f«»r(‘st of mill chimnc'ys mid colli(a*ies met th(^ 
*'yc. Li'us, with its population of lU'arly 30.000, 
was th(‘ (;entr*' t)f tlu' coalfields of the Pas de 
^'alais and the site* of a victory of t^onde ovi^r 
till' Spaniards in 10 IS. 'Plu? “ Black Gountry ” 
<if Kranc*^ Ix'gan at Lcais, and on the south sidt' 
of the Lys mik's of hous<>s “ tlu' .street of the 
Lys ext«'iuh‘d to Armi'iitiercs (population 
over 30,000) on the Lys, eight miles we.st of 
Lille. North of the J^ys the inland country 
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resembled parts of Essex, and, nearer the coast, 
the Fens. 

Arras, the centre of the battle about to 
begin, was an old-world city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, with a scini'circlo of low hills to the west 
of it. At its northern fringe flows the Scarpe, a 
tributary of the Scheldt. The ramparts designed 
by the celebrated Vauban wore still standing. 
The capital of the Atrebates, and famous for its 
woollen cloth as early as the fourth century, 
Arras had been sacked by the Vandals in 
407 A.D. In the Middle Ages it had been 
renowned for its tapestries. Towards the end of 
the Hundred Years’ War, in 1435, a Peace 
(congress had boon lielcl thero. It was a town 
which dclightod the artist as well as the his- 
torian and antiquary. Its Orando Jflnce and 
Petite Plnco wc^ro surrounderl by beautiful 
gabled houses with arcatles below su[)portod by 
huge sandstone pillars. The Catlicdral Church 
of St. Vaast stood on the site of an earlier 
(church. 

But it was not tho IJathodral so much as the 
FI6tel do Ville, with its belfry, that drew art- 
lov(!rs to tho city. Tho Hotel do Ville, begun in 
1501, was a nuigMiticont spocinion of ilispano- 
Fleinish architei;ture. The belfry, iK^arly 
250 ft. liigh, liad been coinph^ted in 1554. It 
possessed a famous peal of bolls and a remark- 
able clock. Arras had been the birthplace ol 


liobespierre, whose idealism the Germans 
despised but whoso methods of terrorism they 
emulated and surpassed. 

About Sopteinber 15 the Germans had 
entered Arras and they had remained in the 
quiet little city for several days. They had fed 
and drunk of tho best and after their departure 
no lass than 4,000 empty wine bottles were 
counted in a single lumber room. The only 
person who, it is recorded, paid for what he 
consumed was a member of the Hohenzollern 
family, who, by a curious coincidence, stayed at 
the Hotel do I’Univers. Whether, however, he 
paid with his own or requisitioned money is 
uncertain. 

The approach of Maud’huy’s Army cleared 
the town of its unwelcome guests. There had 
been wonted scenes of revolting debauchery, 
and many houses had been ransacked, though 
none demolished. 

'riic right of Maud’huy’s Army rested on the 
Ancre ; his left extended from Arras through 
J..ons tf» Lille ; his centre was at Arras. From 
Arras railways and high roads radiate in all 
din*(;tions, northwards to tho Lys, westwards to 
llni coast of tho English Chaimel between 
Abbeville and Boulogne, southwards to tho 
Somme. J^ooking eastward, tho city is the apex 
of a triangles of which the base line is LiJle-(.’arn- 
brai. In front of t hat line, nearer Cambrai than 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS ERECTING BARRICADE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OE 

FRENCH TOWN. 


Lilh', stood Douai, wiUi a population of over 
30, 000 souls, famed for its roll(\go of English 
Benedictines founded in 1500, and also for the 
Homan Catholic translation of tho Holy 
Scriptures into English, known as th(^ Douai 
Bible. 

'Fho (lerinans were in force betwe(;n Douai 
and Cambrai, and from (^ambrai west to the 
region of i^a-paume. Lens is on tho road from 
Arras to Tville. Douai was garrisoned by French 
^rerritorials. Tho plan of Maud’huy appeal’s to 
have been to move the mass of his Army through 
Arras and Douai on Valenciemies ; that of the 
<3ermans to capture Lille and advance from 
Toureoing down both bcanks of the Lys on 
Both lino and St. Pol, and, wliile this turning 
movement was in progress, to capture Douai 
and Lons, and, seizing tho heights north-west 
of Arras, cut tho roads betwocn that city and 
St. Pol. They would then roll back Maiid’huy’s 
Army to the Sornine. while an army from the 
Lys proceeded to Boulogne, (Calais, Dunkirk 
and Ostend. 

The outfiosts of the opposing armies were soon 
in contact. On Wednesday, September 30, at 
Vitry-en-Artois, a village twelve miles or so up 
the Arras-Douai road, a patrol of Death’s Head 
Hussars were ambushed by French Cavalry, 


supported by armoured motor-c'ars. Similar 
skirmish(‘S took place at Ftaing, Kterpigny, 
Croisilles, Jhjiskaix and Boyelles. Soldiei’s of 
<5V('ry description— cavalry, infantry, ai’tilk'ry 
and engineers, Moroccan auxiliaries — wert^ 
traversing Arnus and moving along the Douai 
road. Sixteen batteries of French 75 cm. guns 
took up a position a few miles south -south-east 
anil east of t he town. 

The next day (Octolx^r I) the battle began. 
By nightfall the Herman artillery appeared to 
have had tho worst of the duel, while the French 
Infantry had driv<*n the (Jermans from a wood 
Vietween. the, guns of the two armies. At 
0 fKiTi. a haze w'as settling over the, country, but 
a French tn^roplanc could be seen from Arra-; 
descending in wide circles over the Herman 
[HKsitioiLS, Smoke-balls, as it were, surrounded 
th(‘ gallant pilot. Th<*y wen* t Ik* visibU* t*vid(*nces 
of bursting sliells, and seenu’d “ apfiarently 
coming into being from howIkto all around th« 
machine.” During tho night an almost endless 
stream of reinforcements jiassed through Arras. 
The French were attempting to n*tak<‘ Douai 
w'hieli, attacked from V'alenciennes and (’arnbrai, 
hud been lost. No fewer than forty houses in 
Douai had been burnt as a “ chastisement,” on 
the pretext that tho inhabitants had fired at the 
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(jiTiimn troupe iVoni tlic liousi's. All tlio small 
villages round Douai wen' destroyed. A 
prominent resident who left Douai on Octo- 
ber 2 informed h Tiinv>i ( 'orrespoiident that 
“the last, time la' ga/(‘d at Douai from a 
considerahh' dislane(‘ he saw a great column of 
(lame mounting to th(^ sky.*’ 

Tho battle was resunu'd in tlio morning 
(October 2) and by Saturday (October .*1) an 


t:LIP OF KRITISH CARTRIDGES, 
Transfixed by a German bullet. 


enormous G(Tman tVa’ce was gathered on the 
plain to the <^ast of Arras. J)uring Monday 
(October 4) llu* (’!<>rmaus pushed the centre of 
the Fronch loft wing back west of bens and 
Maud’huy commenced withdrawing his trt)ops 
to the hills behind Arras. Civilians bi'gan to 
stream out on the road to Doullens, througli 
which they could reach (‘it her Amiens or Abl)(‘- 
villo, or on that to St . Pol, which led to Etapl(‘s 
and Boulogne, 'riie latt(*r avi'iiue of csca})(' was 
threatt'iied by tht'; (lerman advance from l^ens. 
Jn the small hours of tlie night Mr. Atherton 
Fh'ining, a War Corivspondt'iit of tlu^ Ihtihf 
(ItronirJey wIkj — with his Burberry waterproof 
strapped tightly round him- had fallen asle(*p 
by a strawstack ol’f th(‘ road from Arras to 
St. Pol l)eforc .Vubigny is reached, was awakened 
by mitrailleu.se and rifle firii g. 

We leave The U'iines eorn'spoiak'nt who h'ft 
.Arras on Octob(‘r I to tell the tale of the migra' 
lion of the inhabitants of that city. ’Phe 
(Jermans were not lairsting into a (Maintry of 
wand(M'ing savages, but one peopled by men 
and women accustomed to a quitd life and to the; 
s!*(;urity afforded by police and courts of justice. 
'I’he .st(a’y may bring honu' to those who liv(t 
in neutral countries a too- forgot ten a'^jieet 
of the nature of the conflict raging in Europe : 

About three mih's out on the road U» St. I’ol we setiK d 
down into a leisuri'ly nieasun'd step, us men do wlio 
have far to go. Stretching away in ttie distanco tho 
long .straight roat.1, liiu'd with tall trees — a seemingly 
endless avenue; hedgclevs, open, undulating country 
rising on each side of us ; farmsteads and wood.s standing 
out sharply in tho clear moonlight. A dark moving 
mass in front of us ; a dark moving mass behind as far 
as the eye could reach. .Vll sorts and conditions of men 
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hurrying from their homes, leaving bohiml them wives, 
sisters, tlanghters, whom they were powerless to dofeiul. 
Their very helplessness was a pang that tears at tho 
heart-strings. Exaggerated fears of the fate that might 
overtake their dear ones haunted them. 'L'hey are fears 
to wdiich they gav’e an understanding, hut no name. 

'I’hoy were exj)ri‘ssed in gest ieulation, in ejaenlatioii. 
“ I.es harhares, Mon Dieu.” Some luivo hrought their 
wives and ehildren with them. 

On wo inarehed. Tho k'ngthening lino thinned out. 
Many had gone ahead of us. Many had dropped 
heliind ; some fell out hy the roadside and ramped for 
tho night under the eorn stai'k-. Wo rearhed a village. 
'I’ho e.s'/unune/.s were op ‘ti, Inu so erowdeil with refugees 
that wo could not enter So we l)(>gan to reali/.o that 
ue had missed our dinner. Uefugees with whom wo 
hud had friendly talk shared their .small stock of snnd- 
wii lies with us, aud wo ato by the road-nle. 

On again. Another villag(> ; the v.stinnimts open ami 
full of tired men aud weai> women. Wi* found a place 
in tho low, evil-smelling room, hut there was nothing 
to ('at, not oven bread, and only petor colh'c and worse 
cognac to drink. 

Heyond Anhigny we j)ass('d a convoy, a long line of 
wagons aud cavalry blocking the road, cavalry .stretched 
aci'o.ss the liclds. mol ioiilc'-s. Tlii' horsc'ini'n were 
wrajiped in their long cloaks, mniltcd to thi'ir eyes. 
Sonic were a.slccp in the .saddli*. Away «ai a di-tant 
hill a twinkling light, signalling. At St. Michel, a lii'le 
village outside St. l*ol. we obtained hiisiiis ol milk and 
eofloo, steaming hot, and hn>ad and hut ter. Wt' at(* and 
drank, thankfully, and startl'd out again, reln'shed. 

Approaching St. I’ol wo passed soldiers marching 
silently in tlii' .sliadovvs of tlu' night. Jt was a weird, 
impressive siu'ctaolo. Ollicers stopped ns and asked 
ns for news trom the front. Mi' told them all we km'vv 
of the sit nation. W’e pa'-sed under a nulway bridge 
hastily ri'iiairod — girders rosliiig on pile.s of timber 
cleverly arranged — and .so into St. I’ol. 

The town was silent and asleep. It vva.s i a.m. on 
Monday, Octolier li. Wu knocked roundly at tho doer 
of the Hotel do Ernneo and a niililary olliei'r appeared 
in the doorway, oh.sti’iioling ns. Wo could not ('liter. 
.\ll the lioti'ls in the town were re<iuisilioiuHl hy the 
military anihorilics. So wo sat on a honeli in front of 
a cate and. ehilled hy the ke('n morning air, sk'pt Htfully 
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until daylight. Having n'liirnel to the liolel we a.skeil 
for eolTeo, wore allowed to ('iiler, and were supplied with 
a vvcleoino meal of hoi eol'lee and lu'ead and hnttei. 
We nodd('d over i(. and slept, (llheers eyed us over 
tlu'ir pi tit ih'iruni-r, mid one of them eaiiie over to n- 
to examine oiir papers. He spoke Hngli^ll perfeellv 
Wo told him wo wished lo go on to Honlogm', and In 
was willing to help ns. He took ns to the Hlat Majm 
to ohtaiii pi'rmissiori for ns to leave the town, hnti tin 
iiiilitarv authorities vvere loo hiis\ to attend to ns ainl 
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wi« Imii k) wail. Wa appealed to tho civil authorities, 
hot tlioy h»Kl no power to Aid uh. Wo must stay in the 
town. There was no help for it. 

'I*ho Htroots were packed with refugees, hindering the 
fnovoinents of tho troops. We hod nowhere to i-est, 
every lodging was full. Wa stumbled across our goof I 
friends of the roatl. They harl found a lodging in a 
small inn on tho outskirts of the towm. They wore five^ 
and they had two small bedrooms, one of which they 
gave up to us. Tho accommodation was meagre, tho 
food unsavoury, but we were overwhelmed with kind- 
ness, and wo were grateful. JHiindroda of loss forttinato 
p(K)plo slept in the streets that night. 

Arras was bombarded by the Germans on 
Tuesday (October 6), Dr. Fraiicq Celsc, tlw^ 
(‘ditur of VAvimlr fV Arras, who was reading 
proofs for his paper, noted that tho first shell 
fell into the town at five ininntes after 9 a.in. 
It was followed by others. This gentlonian 
dismissed his j)rintors and returned homo. 
On tho way lie met a woman in the Rue Garii- 
botta. “ Stand back,” she slirieked, her eyes 
mad with terror, “my child, my poor child ! ” 
Little incidents like this enable one to appre- 
ciate at its right value the boasted German 
Kultur. Multiply thorn a millionfold and one 
has a faint idea of tho mental anguish cau.s(Hl 
by the tyrant whoso “ table was earth, whost' 
dice were human bones.” Mile. Suzanne Le 
(lentil, a young lady — tho daughter of a lawyer 
of Arras — who, with her parents and eight 
brothers and sisters ultimately took refuge in 
England, jot-tod down in her diary her impres- 
sions of tho bornbnrdnu'nt. The entries under 


October 6, 7, 8, and 9 are hero quoted. I'd 
understand the horrors of modern warfare one 
mii.st study it in detail : 

October 6. — The Germans commence to bombard 
Arras. The shells fly over our roof. Wo set the 
fowls and rabbits at liberty, with some food, and instal 
ourselves in the cellar. What a bombardment ! What 
noise I . . . 2 o’clock. — ^The stables of M. Cabuil 

and tho house of M. PrAvost catch fire. ... We look 
out to see if we must fly. . . . Papa returns from the 
St. Socromont. When the bombardment commenoeil 
ho was with Dr. Oarpentior at the HAtel de Villc. 
5 o’clock. — 'rho shells rooommenoe. . . . We hoar the 
pealing of the cannon. 6.30. — The house of Franque- 
ville is burning ; the sparks come over us. Another 
fire near the Hotel de Ville. More water ! Tho H6tel 
do Ville is silent, and is said to be burning. . . . 8 o’clock. 

— ” Installation ” of mattresses for the night. Papa and 
Simone, Andre, RenAe, and Albert on mattresses in 
the wine-cellar; Ivy and Emma, Robert, Joseph, 

Bernard in tho beer-cellar ; Mama, M , and myself 

on two mattresses in tho coal-cellar ; and Marie in a 
blanket on the ground. No further bombardment ; 
taking advantage of the calm, tho Arrageoia come out. 
and chat. During tho night Mama goes to get some 
provisions from tho storeroom. 

Ofdober 7.- -About 2 a.m. wo hear tho distant sound 
of cannon. ... At 7 o’clock the bombardment 
rccommencos, bi4t loss violent than yesterday. But 
soon there appear two German aeroplanes, which throw 
bombs on Arras, . . . 2.30 p.m. — Orande joie I M. 

Ducroo tolls us that tho noise wo have heard is that of 
tho Kronch guns. General Pan has arrived : he has 
boon expected for two days, and he is repulsing tho 
(tcrrnaiiH. . . . We come out of the cellar, delighted. 
Papa makes a tour ; tho Hotel de Ville is destroyed, 
save tho tower. ... all the qmrtier near to the Hotel 
de Ville Is destroyed up to PlanquA’a, the pastrycook’s. 
. . . Papa goes as far os Segaud’s. People come out, 
they open tho little shops. There is no further danger. 
Then all at once a bomb bursts over Papa, who has 
only just time to run into Sogaud’s. He is hurrying 
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back when another bursts in the Plnco dtt 'I’lnVitro, 
Happily lie is not hurt, and comes in just as we tiro 
making hasto down to the cellar. 

4.H5 p.m.--A groat rejjort, a red glow, and heat wo 
can fool in the collar ; a homh has fallen in the littio 
yard, breaking the telegraph wires, the kitchon wind«)ws, 
tho verandah, and .sorno bottle.s. Happily there is no 
lire. But the Kre at M. Acreniont’a is gaining hold, so 
wo hesitate whether to leave. . . . Wo go to sloop chvz 
M. Wartollo, who has tho kindness to lodge us all. So 
wo leave, toute la bande, and forgot to have our supper. 
, . . We instal oursolvos at M. Wartollo’s, along with a 
number of other refugees. 

October 8. — During the night an intorminal»Io pro« 
ce.s8ion of people who are seeking safety. . . . About 
o o’clock Papa and M. Wartelle go to our house and vi-sit 
tho town. What havoc 1 Tho town in ruins ! Our 
house is not burning. At 9 o’clock Papa ami Mama 
return to the house to fetch some provisions. Ho doc's 
not return until half-past 12 ; noun Hiona ai imiuicla ! 
An aeroplane had thrown a rpiantity of bombs on tho 
Hue dll Bloc, the Cathedral, tho I’cfito Place, and the 

Grande Place. At 4 o’clock tho Chanoino H 

brings its some good news. The Germans aro retreutiog. 
. . . ’J’heir centre still holds, however, so wo may still 
have .some bombs, . . . The Chapello do St. Sacromenfc 
is damaged, and a nurse and two wounded have been 
Ulled. The Hospice badly damaged, and a nun and 
17 soldiers killed. A baby, which a nun held in her arms 
wa.s killed, but she was not hurt I . . . Pauvro HAtcI do 
Yille, adieu ! 

October 9. —The nows is not so good. The Germans 
are behind Beauvais . . . tho bombardment may 
recommence. . . . We ascend and have our meals 
upstairs. People come out of their houses. Papa 
takes ua out to see the town. . . . Quelle horreur I 
One would say there had been an earthquake, iiuo 
St. (Mry is impassable ; <Ubris blocking the street. 
The Churoh of St. Jean Baptiste is so badly damaged 


that it will not be po.s.sible to hold the Ollicu there any 
more. By tho diroiftion of the bombs we see that the 
Alboches directed their (ire on the beautiful monumoiits 
of Arras — tho Hotel de Ville, St. Joan Baptiste, the 
t’athodral. At the Kcole Normale a bomb fall.s, kills 
two French woundi^d, and span's a German who is by 
their side. . . . 'I'ho horror of horrors is tho HAtel do 
Villo— an irroparable disaster. . . , 

A Gt3rmari of Dth .Imsj'tT HattiiHon, whitdt 
had formed [)art of a colurim that roatdicd Lt'iis 
on October 6, gives us in a U'ilt^r of Oistoher 21 
a glimpse of th(j .sensations felt by the Kaiser’s 
troops : 

On October !i wo roiudiod Lens, and on the 7th took 
lip a position at .leiier. Thu enemy shelled us so heavily 

all day that Lieut. B gave tho order to retire at 

4 p.m., and wo lost touch of the other eurnpanicfl. We 
retreated under terrible rifle and hIioII fire, and hiwl 
hardly arrived under cover when our captain drove us 
out again to oiir old position. 'I’ho fire was ho hoary on 
onr roturn that I was surprised that wo got there at all ; 
it was so terrible that one could imagine hell liad opened 
up, and wa.s pouring fire out of a thousand craters. I 
spent the most terrible liours of my life that day. Tlie 
awful bombardment continued, our artillery not being 
able to give us any protection. At noon tho next day wo 
were forced to retire. 'Phis movement took (>iace under 
still heavier artillery and inachirie-gim fire. How I 
survived is a wonder. 

The next day a Bavarian non-commiasioned 
ofTicor WOH making in his diary tho following 
entry : Wo art^ now near tho town of Arras. 

I am now leader (aa sergeant) of my company, 
»i.s all our officers have (dther been killed op 
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wouiitltxJ. V\’(3 have sufTcrucl toirible losses 
(luring the last few days. Yesterday I was 
nearly killed, a bullet hitting iny belt-buckle.” 

Into Anas itself the Germans attempted to 
penetrate. After a fierce struggle they gained 
a footing inside the Vauban ramparts, but 
h'ronch reinforcements arrived through the 
I’orto d’ Amiens and the Germans were expelled. 
Arrets itself remained in the ]josscssion of the 
French ; it was destined later in the inontli to 
suller still worse ex i)eri( ‘rices. 

Away to the north-east, on the road from 
Arras to Lilk^, the battle continued to rag(‘. 
Douai and Lens, as has been mentioned, had 
boon captun'd by the Germans, but their 
attacks in the directic^n of St. Pol had been re- 
pulsed. On October 7 French artillei-y 
approached Lens, and firing ov('r it battert‘d 


the German position near tl e village of 
Loison. 

The German line, therefore, extended by 
October 7 from Cambrai through Douai to the 
east of Lons. They had been throwing shells 
into Lille since the 4th. A strong force was 
moving up the right bank of the Lys from 
Tourcoing to Armontieres. An armoui’ed train 
arrived at Fives, on the east of Lille, and 
fierce encounters took place in the suburbs 
during the 4th and 6th. From the cliimneys 
of a large factory owned by Germans fifteen 
.spies w(;re dislodged. Covered from head to 
foot wdth soot they lay on the ground, said 
an eye-witness, ” screaming their allegiance 
to Franco.” Th(^ French Territorials did not 
give way and the enemy were driven back, but 
largo numbers f)f the inhabitants fled on fool; 
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or in trains to (klais and l^oulognc. Tut‘sda\ 
(tho ()th) tJio Germans assaulted the castoni, 
northc^rn and north-western suburbs, bub the 
'Porritorials and the French artillery mowed 
tlioin down. The Germans npi)ear to have had 
few guns, and the batteries of Soixantc-quinze 
wrought terrible execution among the enemy’s 
masses. If ever any man may bo regarded as 
t-lio saviour of a nation it is the inventor of 
those deadly instruments. 

.Maud’huy’s offensive, like (Jastelnau’s, had 
b(«in brought to a standstill by October 4. 
His troops find fought with coiLspicuoiia gal- 
lantry, ho had liandled them with remarkable 
skill, but he had not been able to turn the 
flank of the German Army, and for a frontal 
attack he had not sulBcient force. In modem 
warfare frontal attacks involve enormous 
losses and consequently require great numerical 
superiority. Against the powerful German 
artillery, their innumerable machine guns, and 
tlujir vastly greater strength it was impossible 
to make headway. The Gormans held the 
imier are of the two curves on which the forces 
were disputing, and the line they held was 
naturally strong. On their extreme left in the 
\'osges and at their centre the Germans, owing 
to the position of stalemate which for the tirncj 
existed, required no more men than was needed 
to hold their own, and all available troops were 
therefore hurried ha.stily up to support their 
right wing, and everything in the shape of 
rcsc^rve formations which could be obtained 


))ioiight with the utmost celerity to the di'eisive 
point. 

It was a critical moment for .loffre, ami. 
when examining his strat('gy, we must always 
remember tliat Haris was tlu^ h(*art (jf France; 
and the Germans on the Aisno were not 50 miles 
from it. It speaks worlds for Joffn^’s sc'lt- 
reliance and his confidence in the Buperior 
quality of the Allied Army that ho did not now 
refuse his consent to Sir .John French’s proposal 
to transfer the British Kxpeditionary Force 
from the Aisne to the left of Maud’huy’s Army, 
which, like Castoliiau’s, would hayo to remain 
mostly on the defensive. 

Antw'orp was in extremis, the Lys had b('en 
croasod by the enemy, and Ypres oooqpiod 
by them on the 3rd. It followed that Calais, 
BoulogTJO, Ostend, Zoobruggo, Bruges and 
Ghent, as well as Lille, were in danger. Tn 
assist in the relief of Antwci'i), if it were 
still poasible, to provemt the enemy either 
gaining Ghent, Brug<iH, Ze(‘brugge, Ostend, and 
intercepting the Belgian Army if it had to retreat 
t(j the coast, or taking Lille or enveloping the 
left wing of Maud’huy’s Army, Joffre dooide(i 
to concentrate still another army between Lens 
and Dunkirk. The command of it was given to 
(Fmeral d’Urbal. This army and the British 
Kxpeditionary Force were to form the extrena 
left of the Allied Forces, while the right of their 
vast line extended to the borders of Switzerland. 
General Foch was selected by Joffn^ to co- 
ordinate the movements of Coateluau’s, 
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Maiurhuy’s, Sir •lolin Frriuth’.s and dTIrbaPa 
annios. 

Focli had been born al He was of the 

same a^(^ as doft’re. !((' laid boon odnoab'd 
at thf' I'ioole l’olyto(;hni(jii(\ lake IMand'huy, 
he bad ])ec*n a Professor of Strategy at the 
I'k'olf do Oiiorro, and he hati publisliod two 
important works on the Art of War whioh 
sliowod was a lucid ol)sorver and profound 
thinker, thoroughly alive to the new condi- 
tions introduced by tlu^ progress of scienoe, 
as applied to war. In July he had coinnianded 
a corps, but Jolire had spt'edily perot;ived tliat 
in Foch he possessed a soldier of rare merit. 
On August 20 the French Geiaa’alissiino had 
formed a Dth Army, and it was to t'i^oh that the 
eoininand of it had boon given. He had 
at the Hattie of the Marne ainjdy justified 
Joffre’s choice. From S(^[)t(Mnl)or l> to 9 Fooli 
had hold with his troj)ps the position bt'tweori 
Sezanne and Mailly and prevented t he Oernums 
from pii'ieing tlu‘ centre of the Fnaieh line. 
On Soptoinbor 9, by an audacious inaiueuvre, 
he had swung tlie loft of his army on the (lank 
of the l*ruN>ian Guard, which was supported by 
certain corps of Saxons. The Germans retired 
precipitately and, on tlio morning of the lith, 
Foi-h enteretl Glialons-sur-^larno. 


The headf|uartors of Ccaieral Focli wiTt' fixed 
at Doullens, a town of (i.OUO inhabitants north 
of Amic'iis and half way bi'twec^n Alias and 
Abbevill(\ Kert* this “ short., (jui;*k-moving, 
cloar-glanc(‘d man,” marshalh'd t hi' forci's 
arrayed between Dunkirk and Compiegne. 
Those forces were smaller than the armies being 
hurled by tbr KaisiT against them, but, judged 
by the standards of the nineteenth century, 
they were an enormous liody of armed men. 
Let us try to realize how' Gi'iieral FocJi co- 
ordinated the armies under his diri'otion. 

In the twentieth century a Commarid(*r-in- 
Chiof could not base his movements on personal 
observation. The extent of country ov(t w hiiih 
liis troops operated was far too great. Hy 
telegraph, wdreless, telephone, motor-car, motor- 
cycle, bicycle and aeroplane lie received reports 
from his subordinates in the fighting line, who 
sent to him the information which the eyes 
of the army had seen. This information was 
laitl down for him by members of his staff on 
maps sprt'ad out on largo tables. Movements 
of his ow n or the enemy’s forces were recorded 
with the aid of flags or coloured chalk. Facts 
not capable of being presented pictorially were 
analysed by the stalT, and thus the Commander 
obtained a complete pre.sentmi'ut of the situ- 
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ation. He might perhaps seek to eloar up 
some point by reading a message in the form 
in which it was ilcliverod at headquarters, but 
rarely would this be needed. Moreover, ho 
had at his side the heads of tlie services wliieli 
ministered to the men actually engagotl in tlio 
fighting: the directors of supplit's, trans[)ort 
and the likt'. 

Nearer the lighting line but outside it wen^ 
th<i Corps H('ad(piarters. Between these and 
the Ceneral Headquarters were (Matain litqxut 
Centres where the Commander-in-Cliief could 
meet liis subordinates for consultation. Spociid 
ofticers passed to and fro daily from ilu*. (Jeiieral 
to the Corj)s’ Hi‘ad(|uarl(‘rs to convey verbal 
or written orilers or wislu's. OtluTs moved 
from the Headquarters of oue Corps to that of 
another. The C<.)r[)s’ llea(l(|uarters were a 
nqH’oduetioii /// pdto of the }b‘ail<juarters of the 
Supreme t 'ouuuaiuler. 

Still nearc'i' the front wer<^ the Divisional 
Head({uarti‘rs, which wta-c' within range of th»^ 
eiUMuy’s heavy artilhay. Beyond -pro))al)ly in 
an uiidergrouiul (l\\('lliug --\\(>re tlu; Brigadii-r 
CeiK'ral and liis staff, and. h)U or uUU yards fur- 
ther nil, the Colonels eoiuiuauding battalions. 
'Jhi‘ro were intermediate posts betweiai each 
of thesis e(‘ntros and olfieiTS movi'd fnan one 
to the other. A teU'phone wire from the tiring 
lino to Ceneral Headquarters kiqit tlie (Join- 
mander-iii'Chief, as a rule, almost immediately 


in touch witli tin* line of battle. The impor- 
tance of tel('gra{ihs and telejihoiu's may he 
jiidg»'<l from the following t'xtract from a 
British ollieer's hotter: 

I am vory miKli '.nrjjri'.oil to -ii'o in lln* t’liLilisli Pn'ss 
so liflln iiuMificiii nnulo of tlu' field lelt'^nnplis. or 
servi«'e a-s it is now known. In liiiu' of war the signal 
eompanit's ot tlie HomiI MnjL’inet'r-^ lire one of the most 
niipiirtiinl .iiid nee!•■^silly .irnw of the service. 'I'liey ar« 
the nerve', of t he Ai imn . 

.Mo-'t- of the nnporiant (owns in the north of Kranei* 
and ako l.ondon anti i’aris are in tliri'et toni'h with 
(oMieral 1 leadipiarf eis. These are called tin' mam 
liiK's »(f eonininmeaf ion. and ma-r lh(*ir wires day and 
nyht. pass .\ eontinnoiis Hood of iriilhe for tlu' hospital 
hase.s. onlnaiu-e, renionnl, and store di'pols. From 
(iiMieral lleaihpmrlers radiate win*s to the various army 
eiirps- h<’a<l(piar(ers, and, imam, eaeh army lias its icim- 
miinieatioiis to the divi-ions, which, further, liave 
wires ri^ht up to the hri)::adt's. It will thus ho .si'en 
that, ill the space of a fi‘w minutes the War Olliee is 
fully and (’leiirly informed of what, is goiim on in (he 
firiiifi; line. In fact, were the hues joined straight 
t.liroiigh it. would he po.ssihlo to hear the roar of aitillery 
and the Imrsting of shrapnel in Marlin', s-li'-fJrnnd. 

.\s (he lido of haltle turns this way and the other and 
heailipiarters are coii'-timlly nio\iiig, .some means ha\e 
to ho provhlcd |o keep in eonsliiiil loneh wi'h (Jeneral 
lleiwhpiarters dnmig I hi' movement. 'This I'liiergency 
1 ' met hy cahle detachments. Miieh detaelmient con 
ants of Iwo cahle wagons, whieh usually wotk in eon 
)iiiietion with one another, one section laying (he line 
w'hilst (he other nmiams liehiml to I’ecl n|> when (he line 
is finished with. .\ division is ordered to move ipiiekly 
to a more taetical |iosition. 'The end of tho ealilo is 
connected with the permiiiient. line, which commimicales 
to Army Ileadipmrters, and the cahic dclachmeiit, moves 
olT at the trot ; across coimlry. along roads, through 
villages, and piisl cuhnnns of troops the white and hhi" 
hadgo of the signal service clears the way. Kehind the 
wagon rides a, horseman, who deftly lays (he cahle m 
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tlif difcho.s »u»(l hrvlj^'cs out of flaiu^or from heavy tiji H- 
|)f)rt mul tlif' f<M^t of tminpiii;j; infantry with the aid ot a 
crookcfl stick. Otlicr fior-iinnon me in the rciir tying back 
and making tho lino safe. On tho box of the wagon sits 
a toUjgrayihist, who is constantly in touch with hca<l- 
<|i»artor.s as tho oablo nun swiftly out. An orderly 
dashes up with an irnporiatit message ; tho wagon is 
-top) 0 1, the message dispalchc 1, and on they go again. 

At L<i (’ateau the situation was so dcsjicratc that 
-imial cotnpanies were sent to tho trenches to assist tho 
infantry in ro|)elling a heavy attack. For this pioco of 
work we were highly oomplimoutod by tlencral Smith- 
Dorrien, who at the same time expressed his great satis- 
faction at the way in which his conummications ha»l 
been established througho\it tho campaign. 

rolographists are often loft on duty in tho trenches 
nnd lonely farm houaos, chateaux, etc., close to the 
firing line, and I leave it to your imagination to picture 
how dinieult it is to concontrato orjc’a mind on tho 
signalling and reco))tion of im|)ortant rncpsagos while 
I he air is filled with the doafoning roar of artillery an<i 
the Kcrcaming and bursting of shells. An oxjjorience of 
this kind hajipencd to me a short time ago in a lonely 
chateau on tho Y|)res-Mnnin road, d’he chateau wjw 
the c'ontre of a jierfect hi'll nt (lernian '>hra[>nel for nearly 
o week, until it bocomc almost \intenablo, and was 
obandoiK'd by th" H(‘ad(iiiintets Staff. 'I’he (Tcnmal 
gave instnietioMs that a lclegrH))hist was to remain 
behind to transmit im[)orlMid- di>patchcs trom the 
bngadi's, and I was hdt m clnirge of the m.struments m 
ihii shell-swe|)t chateiiii tor .i d.iy and a night. On the 
second day the tJerinnns brolce through our treindies. 
and the wires were cut u|> by .‘-hell fire. I was given 
orders to evacimte the lunldin.* and "in idi up my instrii- 
inents. 'These I saved hy hnrying in a shell-|»rool 
trench, and then had to c■^l•al)<• heiwc'eu our own tiro 
and that of the cnt'iny’s across n. field niider a terrible 
tornado of shrajuiel. On tlie early mornmg of the 
-Mime day ono of lair cable detuebrnents was cut u|) 
and another cii|)tured hy the (lennans, only to he n'takiui 
hy our sa|)pers and drivers after a des|)erato and glorum 
light. 

In the region of the .Aisne, where the hilly and wooderl 
Mature of ill * enmirv ailmitted ot much i-over s|ii - 


oflon ti>ok advantage of this to tap our wires. '^I’he 
lines are constantly patrolled by mount«<l linemen, 
who.se duty is attcnrled with much ri.sk. On one orea- 
.sioii a lineman, in pas.":ing along bis patrol, noticed that 
there was a ()uantity of slack cable lying on the side 
of the roiul. J^Lsmounting to coil it up out of the reach 
of traflic, ho found to hi.s surprise that a piece of spare 
wire had been tied into the main line, and upon inves- 
tigating discovereii that it led to the top of a haystack, 
tho wire being cunningly hidden in the straw. Going 
further down tho line he tapped it and reported the 
matter to hoodejuarters. then, mounting guard over the 
haystack, ho awaited the arrival of an onnod Mfort, 
who discovered the .spy, together with several day.s’ 
.supjdy of food, hidden in the depth of tho hay. 

'Telegraphist.s of oxpcriouco can often detect if any- 
one is tampering with tho lino. An operator on duty at 
Bavtti, near Mons, wa.s listening attentively to tho biwz 
of tho various stations in circuit on an important line 
when his attention wius arrested by a very faint drone, 
which ho knew immediately wa.s caused hy induetion 
from another cable. He amused himself by writing 
down on a .scrap of paper tho signals a.s they faintly 
echoed in his receiver. Some French telegraphist, he 
thought, sending a ci|)her message. An odicer looked 
over his .shoulder. “ Hello,” he said “ so you understand 
(ierman.” When the excitement, had sulisidcd after 
the t«‘legraphi.st’s e.V{)lanatioM, ii. seoutiiig {larty was 
dis|iati‘hed from ends of the wire, and succeeded in 
making a very neat cufiture. Wireless teU'graphy. of 
(•oiirse, jilay.s an im|>orlanL jjart in tlii" war. most of 
the lnrger aerojilniH-. )>cing e(jni[i|)(‘(l with ufijiaratn'". 
hv whieh means they swiftly coinmimicMto iinjiortant 
observations to lu'iuluuarter'i. 'The (Icrmans also make 
elahm-ale use of this .system. 

Mow (iiffortuit \\a.s tlu* position of the 
iiiodcrn (.JotU'rnlisKinio from that of ono ti 
huiulrod years ago, vvlton Napoleon could sur- 
vey the whole field of Viattlo with his small 
trlo.scopc scarcity largt'r than one barrel of an 
opera glass ! 
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nilNKlRK. 

Headquaitcrs of Cieneral Dubail’s Army, and British Air (^orpsi. 


As t'arly as at Koiiig^rillz. it liad Im'ch 

found iiniKissil)l(> lor ji ( J(-n('rMlissirMi> to coin- 
iniind the liru; of hattli'. In 1870, at 

( Jravf'lottc, tlio I'russian king on tlu^ 
wing of liis army was iinawart* of tlio progross 
on its till an <iOicor <jf liis Slal'f, observing 
the ml glint through the tn'os about St. I’rivat, 
and knowing this must, cona' from th(; fainod 
pantalona (jaranvcfi of the Knaich, d(‘duccd thr 
fact that thoy wore in full rotn‘a,t. In 1014 a 
< Joiieral within range of modern wo»i|)on.s would 
not command a view of ono-fiftioth of the 
fighting, nor could ho, in the days of smoke- 
less powder, obtain anything more than a very 
iinpcrfoct impros.sion of the; progress of the 
conflict. Battles are now fought by the many 
subordinate leaders ; the Gtaicralissiino can 
only direct their efforts generally, and c/uiiiot 
personally influence them by liis pre.senee. 

At Doulleas on October 8 Sir ,lohn French 
was rt'ceived by (ieneral Foch. Arrangenuaite 
for the withdrawfd of tlie British Army from tho 
trenches on the Aisne liad been already made by 
th (5 French Chmeral Staff, and the operation 
had commenced on October :J, when there was 
[XThaps still a faint hope that Antwerp could 
liold out until it was relieved. Tho 2nd Cavalry 
Division, commanded by General Gough, had 
led tho way. Fnder cover of darkness the units 
silently left tho trenches, ofbai not a hundred 
yards away from the enemy, whom they had so 
long and gallantly hold at bay. They were 


r(‘placed by Freneb soldiers. Nt.'xt they 
(lese(‘nd(Hl fn.'ijuent ly <lown strep slopes aiul 
dil'lieiilt patlis to tiu' iiorlheni bank of the 
Aisne, gropi'd tlieir way, oftcai under (ire of the 
eiu'iiiy’s artillcay, across tho plank roadways of 
fl»)ating })ri(lg(‘s or of other bridges but imp(*r- 
leet ly repaired, and tbon ascended slowly to tln‘ 
to]) of tile h(‘iglits which bordered the southern 
sid(« of till' river. 

Tfa; diary of a non-eommi.ssiuned oflieer in 
tlie 1st North Stalhmlshire K/'giment a 
Wolverhampton man -contributed to the DaUy 
(■hronirlr, and th(i lettiT of an ofliecT jiublishod 
in 77/c. Times of Novfml)fr 7, enable us tf) eateh 
glim[>scs of tho rapid transfcT of the British 
Fxpeditionary t'oree from tin* Aisne to the 
eontinew of Fl/mders. On October 0 the 
StalTordshiro man was at (kimpiegne ; the next 
day ln5 travelled hy train to “ Blendi<|ues.” 
wh(*ro he was hilletc'd in a large paper-mill. On 
October l] he was at Anjui's, threi' miles nr .so 
from St. Oiner, wliieh is about 2.‘{ miles from 
Calais. There lie ln(lg«‘(l at a glass-works. On t he 
12th h(5 moved to 1 bi/.ebroiiek, and on tho 13th 
he w'as under shell tire three miles out of the 
latter town.* 

From the t/Hieer’.s letter is <'xtra(*ted the 
following : 

Wo luft Iho Ibvi’r Aisnr, and now wn are a lonp waj 
north of that position. It was a wondrrful movo. 

* Hazobrotick is tho junction of tho railway linos from 
Lillo and Lons to Calais. 
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COMPifeGNE. 

Divers clearing the River Oise where a pontoon bridge was sunk. 


troops iipp«'iir('(l out of the darkuoss and took 
our places, 'riicy had luaiTlw'd many inik's lujfc woro 
(piito clK'orful and calrii, ttioir oidy (h-'-iro ladriK to 
into our “ du^-out'^ ” and no to sleep, tla-y eared iiofliiiif' 
l'(»r th«' exp(*(*t«‘d pressure of the enemy. 'I’Iumi we 
marelied down tiu' hill into a <-oinpara(ive peaee, and. 
joy of joys, wen' allowed to smoke and talk. It was a 
bitterly cold night, and we wen* dreadtully sk'ep.N’, s«» 
that w»' rualdi'd as we trudged along, and saw visions ot 
the men in trout of us, as it were of tree-, walking! Mine 
were geranintns and palm hranches omens of vielory. 

And so w<' entrained, atal -'lept, elo'.el\ paeke»l. indeed, 
hut on heautiful soft eushions instead ot the mial ot a 
trench ; tlu' na'n were eomlortahle. heing we<lg(«»l by 
forties in eo\ered truiks with eli'an straw for a bed. 
Hut we awi'ke in Paris ! There it was. with the ehureh 
of the Saei'e Cumr on M»ait mart ii'. all the same as (?ver. 
All was peaee. Hut it was not tor us ; and we passed 
slowly through and slept again until we stopped t»»r 
w aler at Amit'iis, . , . 

Our journey eoiilmued as last as a train holding l.utld 
men and their transport w'agoiis can tiav<‘I, and we wtue 
at Oalais hy e\enmg. Hut a murrain on tlm foggy 
weather which ]tre\ented u- catching a glimpse of lla« 
heights of Dovt'r town ! Mowt>ver, at another siopj,ing 
place there wnsa charming Kiiglisli girl giving the st»|«liers 
cigarettes, and the sight of her and a w<inl or two made 
us doubly brave. 

Not all tlic soldiors travelled by train. 
Stimo in anto-busrs, tttxictibs, inotor-ctir-^, woro 
htirrit'd by liig:h road j\nd by-road to tho now 
Ihoatro of oponitions. So gn'at was tlu' throng 
of voliiolos that many roads ro.somldt'd tho 
hi^liway ti> Kpsom on an old fashionod Dorby 
Day. ()\orhoad tho noisy, throbbing aoro- 
plano-t flow liko a fltx'k of inijjfratins birds. 


As th(‘ British Boroos ])assod northward tlitiy 
mot trains and motor-omnibiisos erainmod with 
t he French roinforeotnonts bein^ moved to tho 
support of (-astt'l nan’s and Mand’huy’s litird- 
pre.ssed armies tmd th(‘ units of thi' now Army 
wliioh nnd<T d'rrlm! was to fill with tho British 
hixpodit ionary Foreo tho wiih' ^a() (50 inilos) 
Ix'twtM'ii Lons and Dunkirk. Lli(‘ skill and 
prooisimi witli wliioh tho Fronoh (J('noral Staff 
transportod tho British and d’rrbal's tronjis 
{KToss th(' linos of oomimmiojition of Fiistohuiu's 
and Maiid’huy's Armios \\on‘ worthy of all 
praiso. It must liave lioi'ii ji snrprist' to llt«‘ 
( h'rmans. 

In lOlil tlio old IVinot* Honokt'l von Donnors- 
niJirok. in a oonviTStition with a momhor of tln‘ 
Kn'iudi Fmbassy tit Ik'rlin, liad oxprossofl an 
opinion that tho Fronoh in a war with the 
Dermtins w ould bo boat on bt'oanst* tliov wore 
not “ ]>rooiso.” Tlio Fronchman, acoording 
to tho Friiioo, liad a pjroat facility for work, but 
WHS in)t as punetilious as tho (lormans in tho 
aocomplishniont of his duties. In tho ooming 
war, lio had added, the victoriniis nation would 
1)0 that nation whoso servants, from tlio lop to 
tlio bottom of the ladder, were oxai;t in tlio 
acooinplishmont of tlioir duty, however impor- 
tant or however trivial it niiglit be. That tho 
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French, inspired by tho noblest patriotism, 
should rise to th(i standard of exooutitm observed 
by the Kaiser’s troops had not entered into 
tho Prince’s calculations. 

While the British were being carried towards 
tho Straits of Dover, Sir .John French, at 
Doullens, on October 8, was, as hj\s been said, 
arranging the plan of operatioas with (leneral 
Foch. Tho weak spot in th(^ line from (’om- 
piogne to Dunkirk was the 50 miles «)f country 
from Jans to Dunkirk and Nieuport. On 
October 3 ({('rnian Dragoons had aj)peared at 
Ypres and bullied the inhabitants. 'I'lie next 
day (October 4) another party of Dragiions 
tired on a train at (.’oinincs on th(^ bys. 'I’his 
village was about Ju\lf way from Vprt's to Jalh‘. 
'Phe whole country round I’upcringhe and ^'prcs 
was swarming with Fhlans. who (OetobcT 5) 
shot tile r»>ral policeman of W’t'st outre and 
lashed tlie Mayor of that town and his two 
assistants jwaoss the face. On October 5 tlu* 
Oerman artillery near Bailhnl blew uji the 
raihvay lira^ which connect'd Lille and (^lurtraii 
with ]Ja/«‘brouck, St. Oiiut and (’alais, while 
the sound of cannon was heard to the north of 
Haz(‘brouek. Oerman iirisoiuTs n‘ported that 
two Army (k>rps were advancing to attack the 
Allies’ left wing. 'Phi' day that J^Veneh met Foch 
at Doullens (tin* Stfi) a patrol of 22 Dragoons 
rode to th(‘ little* Flemish town of ('as.sel, 
situated on a hill overlooking the surrounding 
plain, and burnt the station and inn of a neigh- 
bouring village*, ('assel was ordy 20 miles .south 
of Dunkirk. Tliat night 40 Bavarians at 0 p.m. 


stt)rmed the >1 at ion of Hazebrouck. They kilU'd 
tho .sentry at tla* levt'l (Tossing and two guards of 
trains at roM in tlu* station. A bravi* young 
French motor-cyclist shot oia* of the (liTinans 
and, almo.st singlt'-handed, captured four others ; 
an old woman and a child flying in terror were 
kilh'd. AfttT this bravi' exploit the (h'rnian 
patrol withdrew in hasti'. 

It was in these eireumstanci's that l^’rench 
and Foi’h dri'w up thi'ir plans. Antw’crp w'as 
falling and the Belgian and British Fonavs were 
ri'tiring from the doomi'd city to (Ihent, Brugt's 
and Osti'iid. 'Phe 7th Infantry Division and the 
.‘Ird Cavalry Division, under Sir Henry liawlin- 
.son, had landed at Osti'nd and Zi'('brugg©. 
'Phey would assist, and coviT tlii' retreat of the 
Belgiaiis and tlu' British from Antwerp. 'Phe 
])resence of th(‘ Cernians in the ri'gion l)(*fw(‘eu 
Jlazebroui k and N'jires implied I'itluT that an 
attempt wjus being madi' to encircle from tlu? 
.south and west tlie ri'treating British and 
Belgians, and that the Kaiser was bent on 
capturing Dunkirk and Calais, or that an eifort 
would b(‘ madi' to turn tlu^ left wing of tin* 
Army of Maud’huy in the n'gion of l^i'us. 'I’liat. 
Lilli*, which had ))i*(‘n oeeupii'd, ransoini'd, and 
abandoni'd in Argus! would bi^ n'taken, ad- 
mitted of lit til* doubt. 

The following deeisiorrs w(‘re come to. 'Phe 
road running from Belhune to Lille was to be 
th<^ dividing line between Maud’huy’s and 
Frencli’s force. 'Phe British Army was to be 
posted north of this line, and its right wing, 
compo.sed of the. 2nd (drps (Smith-Dorri(*n’s), 
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was to attack from tlie north in flank the enemy 
opposing Maud’huy’a left wing west of J^a 
Bassec. In the course of this manoeuvre the 
British would move between thr? Lya and the 
Airc-B(jthuno-La Bassec- Lille Canal, and would 
also nttemj)t to defend or recov'cr liille. 

The 2nd Corps was to arrive on the line 
Aire-BiHlmno by the 11th. 'riie Cavalry Cf)rps 
(Allenby’s) was to be stationed on its northern 
— i.e.f left, flank, until ref)laced by the 3rd 
(^)rp3 (Pulteney’s) which was to detrain at 
St. Omer on the 1 2th. AfUT the arrival of the 
3rd Corps the cavalry wore to mo\'e to Pul- 
kaioy’s nortlu'rn flank and renviin there until 
relieved by the 1st Cor[)s (Haig’s), which was 
not expected to Ix' concentrated bf'tw(‘eri St. 
Omer and Hazebrouck bef<jre tlie litth. II iw- 
lirison’s Corps (the 4th) had b(‘iai now placed 
by telegraphic instructions from Lord Ivit- 
chonor under Sir John French’s <jrd(a's. Tt wa.s 
to continue to help the Melgians and (eventually 
to form the l(‘ft wing of tlie British Army, 
which would he reinforced in (luf ecairse of ten 
days or so by the Ljihon^ Division of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force, and by units of the 
Territorial Army, d’he Army of U’Urbal was 
to act in conjunction witli the British Army, 
and it was h()[).'d that the wlioh* of the .-XllitMl 


Forces sweeping the Germans through Ypres 
and Lille would be able to join hands with the 
Belgians and Rawlinson’.s Corp.s and drive the 
onomy back on Brussels. 0 

Antwerp was on the point of falling ; the 
Belgian Army and the British auxiliary force 
under General Baris w^ere retreating, ih(‘ Ger- 
m ins w’ere crossing the Scheldt between Ant- 
werp and Ghent. As the bombardnumt of 
Antwerp ceased tlu‘ bombarilinent of Lille 
began. A tremendous battli* was about to 
open from Nicuport to Lens. Ibit fir.st we 
must narrate tlit^ (wents w'hitdi occurred in 
Belgium from tlai fall of Antwerp to the arrival 
of the B(dgian Army on the banks7)f the Yser ; 
but before doing this wo will exhibit another 
and more pleasing aspect of tla^ w’ar. 

A medical eorn^spondent of The Tunes, writing 
on Octolx'r II, explains how the waterways 
which played so important a part in tho fighting 
between Dunkirk and Compiegne wore h(‘ing 
utiliz'd for the convoyanco of the w'Oimded to 
I he base hospitals : 

I have had an u|)])()rhmily to-dny of inspoctin^^ ono. 
of Iho iHr^e hospital harj>es winch, under tho an.s})ic('-, 
• of the Union des t'eniines do h’nince, are being litt(>d 
up for service between Paris anrl tlie bnUlo-front. TJiis 
visit has impres-sed me very mueh. 'I'lie use of barges 
is nothing less than an inspiration, because the barge.s 
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riMidi*!’ p()sHil)|(‘ wlial i--’ by any nllicr nn'iiiiH — 

tmittnniit whihi in loursc of (l•alls|»ot•t. 

I’ho north of Kraiicc, as is vxcll known, is nxanndinnly 
in waterways' iivt>r.s and eanul.s. 'Pbr lour 
livers, the Oise, the Somme, llie Satnbre, and the 
llseant (Scheldt), are eonnecii'd by a neiwork of canals 
<|iiiet and <-omfortaf»le watcrway.s, at pn'scnl almosi 
free of trallic. So tar a- the n'aclmiu ot an\ iiurlicniar 
spot is eoneorned llicst; waterways ma\ b<* s,iid |o be 
ubi(piitou.s. 'I'hey extend, too, ivht into Ib'l^ium and 
have (ionnexioiis witJi I be coast at vaii.ni'- points for 
example, Oslend. Here, tluai, i" a third system ot 
“roads” for the lemoval ot (be \v<iMndcd a system 
whicli, if pro[»«Mly iiscil can be imulc to rclii«ve gnaitly 
the stress of work impo-cd upon the amlndarn'e inoior- 
ears and trains. Here also i. the ideal method of 
removal, as I realized during my \ i'ii thi^ morning, 

'Phe Tie <le France is lying at presj-nt at the Onai dc 
Gronolle, near the Kith'l 'Pijwer. 'Phis i-, a Sidne l»arge 
of the n.sual ."ize and type, bhml -nosed, hea\ily and 
roomily built. Yon enter the bold by u stcp-lad»lcr, 
which in part of the hospital e(piipmcnt. Plii.s is a large 
chamber not much less high from. Moor to ceiling than 
an ordinary room, well lit and venlilalt*<l by fia-ans of 
akylights. 'Phe walls of the bold bav<* been painted 
white, the floor has been thoroughly Hcriibbe<i out for 
the reception of beds, of whieli, it is hoped, some H) iid 
will bo accommodated. At the after-end of the chamber 
there is a littl«‘ apartment which will form an excellent 
retiring room. .Vmidships, and bnih in such a manner 
that entry can be made either from outsiile by a short 
flight of step.s hading downwards or from tlie bold 
itself by a flight le.iding upwards, is the barge- master’s 
cabin, now convert<‘il into a living-room for two 
aurgcotis. 

The forwartl portion of the burge? can acfaunmodato 
more bods, and there is jio reason why a portion of it 
should not be walled in i; id u.sed as an operating-room - 
mor>. especially since m the how a useful washing appara- 


tus IS lilted. 'Pile hinge is henli'd by stoves, and a .small 
<‘h'e(rie plant eoiild easily be iiisfalli'd. it is ealenlated 
that lor Ditto a barge can be eom[)letely I ransfornuMl 
into a floating hospital. Iiiniislied, and pul into eoni- 
mission. 'Phe cost of the hire of each barge is, roughly, 
about Os. per iluy. The barges are used in groups of 
four, ami a small tug supplies the motive power. In 
favonruble eirciinistaneos about TiO kilometres a day eim 
b<‘ travelled, 

'Pile great udsamage of u floating lios|>ital is, of course, 
llial trcatmeiil can begin immediatol,\ the [ationt is 
brought alioard. Moreover, thanks to I ho pre.sonco of u 
small crane, a stretch(>r can be lillitd into Ibo bold without 
disturbing (he wnmided man in ( lie least , and, of course, 
lilted out again in (be same manner. I witnessed u 
denieiistration of this lifting, and it left nothing to be 
ilesired. If vvi* suppose that our barge bus been brought 
u|i to, .say, a distance of ten miles from the front (this 
it would appear is perfei lly possible in most instaiu'os), 
it will be clear that the lot of ii siwerely WDUiidi'd inun 
who is carried to it and immediately atti'iideil by a 
eoinpeloiit surgeon is happier ^■vcll than that of the 
sohlit.r wlni must travel sixty miles by road. It is, of 
i-oiirse, not to be eomjiaii'd with the lot of a man who 
ba.s a train journey oi a eoupli* of da>.. to endure before 
competent tnsitment i-. ]io,s>-ible. 

'Pbore i.s thus very clearly a place for these ainbnianee 
barges in a eomjirehensive .selieme of ambulance work. 
It must not, Imwevcr, be forgotten that certain draw- 
bai-ks are likely to be ene.omitered. For example, 
locks and bridges may have been broken, and pnigre.vs 
tbii.s impeded though the very rich network of canals 
ensiiixis to .some extent against thi.s or again floods 
may occur un<l so render it dillicult to manipulate the 
barge.s. 'Phc.se dilficullies will be faced. 'Phe hurgoa 
are sim|ily too good to lose. 'I'o some extent (hey may 
take the place of “immeiiiato ch.sc hosjiilals ” to wliich 
1 rcliirrod in a previous article ; in any event they will 
provide another iiiucii-neodod riiean.s of traii.sport. 
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It is not for a moinnril to be suppoaoil that the employ- 
incuit of thosn har^os can Hupersedo the use either of 
arnl)iilan(« curs, of which still more are needed, or of 
trains. All a^cnicies are necessary in this ^»reat and 
dinieult work ; all must be used to the full. Ihit tho 
burg) doas afford a now hope to tho unfortunate with 
broken bones, who must oxporiimco a twinge of a^ony at 
each butuf) of tho road, and to tho ease where slillnes.s 
is nocos.sary to coritrol bleedinK- fif fids [)arli(‘ulur 
problem it is, in my opinion, tho bo.'^t i^olulion y(‘t 
offered. 

To foncludn witli a fow rt'inarks on General 
.lolTro’s 8tra(<‘^y : Iiis attempt by iridireet proa- 
suro to save Arilwerp frotn the invaders laid 
failed and the Germans had siieeessfiilly [)ro- 
tected tlieir lines of eommunieat ion from tl»e 
advance, first of Gastolnan’s and next of 
Mand’hny’s Army. 'I’he immtTieal inferiority 
of the Alli(‘iJ and the fact that tin* Germans 
wore operating on interior lines had thus 
rendered iniKatory the sane and elaborate 
calculations of the French leader for th(' relief 
of Antwerp. Jleeause of Hkj reasons set oul 
at th(' Ixiginnitt^ of this chapter, .loffn; had not 
hiMui a})h‘ t.o remain purely on th<‘ (hdensive. 
Had he dotu so. not only wonhl Anl\ver[) hav(5 
falh'ii, but the Helgian Army might have ))eeii 
rapidly and snddt’iily (»v('r\vb('lmed by tlu' 
Gormans. Now tin* iiiareli of ('ast«d?iau on 
8t. Qnentin, of Mand’luiv on (’ambrai and 
Valnmdonnes, bad forces! tlu^ eaiemy to kt'cp 
tluj nuuss of his re.se‘r\('s south and east of the 
.Scheldt, Ihit. for this the whole, or a. portion, 
of those reserves ooiild have hee'U direndod on 
Ghemt and Ostend while* the Ik'lgian Army was 
iK'ing attacked by the troops under Hese'ler in 
tho iu*ighl)oiirhoofl of Antwerp, 'riiough .\nt- 
worp its(*lf wius not save*d, tlu* lielgian Army 
(and its Hritish anxilisiries) was mi((uestion- 
ahly [)rot«'et('d by .lotTre's eij'fensive, wbicb. t<» 
that c.xtent may l)e iinlu’sitatmgly j)i'onounee*d 
to have been snece.ssful. 

.Nor was that all. 'The Ki'eneh movaanents 


on St. (Quentin, C}un>)rai and Valenciennes had 
paralysed tho menacing advance of the German 
left w’ing through the gap made towards the 
end of Sci>tcmbcr at St. Mihiel in tho Vcrdim- 
'I'oul line of perinan(*iit fortifications. If that 
a<lvanee had bo<*n continued, Verdun might 
have been isolated and tlio French dtjfenctvs in 
the Argonm) region turned at their southern 
extremity. As it hap])ened, the presence of 
(■astelnau’s Army in tho plain of the; Somme 
and of Maud’liuy’s Army on tho high ground 
lad-ween the ])laiii of tho Somme and tht* ])lain 
of the Scheldt had obliged the German Staff 
to transport large and ever larger bodies of 
troop.s from Alsace, from Lorraine, and from 
the entrenehments north of the Aisne, to the 
hanks of the Oise, Somme, Scheldt and Lys. 
.lolTre's ])rndeiit offensive had again .scored, 
'ria; Germans, to counterbalance the dishK^a- 
tion of their plans to reduce Verdun and 
crumple up tho French right wing, had notliing 
to set but a succession of drawn battles bet w een 
(‘ompiegne and Lens. 

Lastly, it must not bo forgolton lliat it was 
the existence of Custelnan’s anti Maud’huy’s 
Armies in tlu'ir entrenelmients between ('om- 
piegiu* and Hellmne that permitted Sir .John 
Kreneh safely to move tlu* British Expedi- 
tionary F(»ree from the Aisne to tho region ot 
Vpres and G<‘neral Koeli to reinfon*i5 without 
.s(‘rious risks tin*, at tirst, scanty foi'ces under 
Geiw'ral (I’rrhal statituied h(*t\veen Bethnne 
and Dunkirk. And, if Sir -lolin Freneli and 
General (IT'rbal liad )>een iinabb* to eoiu‘t‘n 
trale th(‘ir armies on tlie plain of tho Selu'ldt, 
the Belgian and British forces retiring from 
Antwerp would ju’ohably have ))een either 
<l(‘stroyed, eapturt'd, or driv«‘n on to Dutch 
soil, while tin* eiK'my would most certainly 
have oeeupif'd Dunkirk ami (^dais, w ith results 
disastnais to the Allies. 
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261 
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37 
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Germans, 419 

Perceval, Brig.-General, 132 
Peronne, 150; battle at, 485 ; 
German accounts of battle, 
486; Germans In, 481 
Petit Morin, 62 
Philomel, 37 

Pockley, Captain, 268 
Poincare!’, M. ; mc.ssage to Cham- 
ber, 446; return from 
Russia, 439 

Pont-Arcy, British <ross the 
Aisne at, 128 
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sunk, 35 

Poperingho, Germans in, 505 
Poporparlok, 305 
Prince Heinrich Hill, capture 
of, 417 

Prize Court, sitting of, 31 
Psyche, 37 

Pulteney, Lieut. -General W. P., 
58, *506 

Putnik, Field- Marshal, 300 ; 

arrested in Budapest, 301 
Pyramus, 37 
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Rawaruska, battle of, 124 
Rawlinsoi), Lieut. -General Sir 
Henry, lands at Ostend, 
605 


Refugees, Belgian, from Ant- 
werp, 106-109 
Reid, Sir George, 256 
Reims, bombardment of, 144; 

operations at, 148, 161, 162 
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340 

Roblin, Hon. R. P., 210 
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Rouh’rs, 82 
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194, 195 
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zation of, 190-194 
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4 ; mine sweeping by, 7 
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Roye, 485 
Rupel, river, 82, 86 
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Baltic, 24 
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481 
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rumour concerning, 425 
Sambre, 44 

Samoa, 37, 38 ; annexation of, 
267 
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R., 191 

Sarrail, General, 56 
Scarborough, bombardment of, 
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363 

SrharnhorsI, (Jerman cruiser, in 
the l*acilic, 35, 37 
Scheldt, river, 5, 113 
Schilde, bombs dropped on, 90 
Schoen, Baron von, dtjlivcrs 
Declaration of War, 447 
Schoonaerde, Germans cross the 
Scheldt at, 113 

Scindia of Gwalior, Maharaja, 
319 

Scott, Hon. Walter, 253 
Serajevo munler, 218 


Serbia : military history of, 
278; railway system, 284 
Serbia, King of, 279 
Serbian Army : Array Corp.s 
distribution. 284 ; Artillery, 

286 ; condition at outbreak 
of war, 291 ; in the Balkan 
Wars. 277, 280-282, 287; 
mobilization of, 202 ; organi- 
zation, 283-288 ; spirit of, 

287 ; strength, 285 
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Yarmouth raid, 358 
Shabatz ; Austrian occupation 
and evacuation of, 298, 
315 ; Serbian investment 
of, 306 
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sunk, 111 
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Country, 275 

Singh, Sir IVrtab, 318. 327 
Smith-Dorricn, General Sir 
Horace, 77, 605 
Snai'skcrke, o])(‘rations at, 82 
Snagge, Commander Arthur L., 
24 

Soden, German gunboat, cap- 
tured, 35 

Soissons, 64, 78, 124 ; operations 
at, 126, 126, 129, 130, 135, 
162 
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Country, 272, 273 
Speedy, H.M.S., loss of, 14 
Spies ; see Espionage 
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captured, 35 
Stag, H.M.S., 16 
Slmsshtirg, German cruiser, in 
the Atlantic, 35 ; in Yar- 
mouth raid, 358 
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K3, lost, 19; E4, E6, 

E 8, in Heligolami Bight 
action, 5, 13; K 9, sinks 
the Ilela, 15 

Suetcr, (Captain Murray F., 191 
Suez Canal, use of by merchant 
vessels, 23 

Sydney, H.M.A.S., destroys the 
Emden, 35, 262, 270 
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Taknehiho, Japanese cruiser, 
sunk, 411, 418 

Talbot, Lieut.-Commandor Cecil 
P.. 5 

Tannenberg, battle of, 46 

Termonde ; destruction of, 82 ; 
operations at, 85, 86 ; Gor- 
mans cross the Scheldt at, 
113 
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torpedo, 17 
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Torna, surrender of, 200 
Tomasow, operations at, 40 
Trinidad and Tobago, gifts to 
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Triumph, H.M.S.,- at Tsing-Tau, 
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Troyon, operations at, 1112 
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M, 415-417 
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Turkey, relations with tlermnny, 

214 

Turkish Navy, composition of, 
23 

Tyrwhill, Commodon^, report 
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Tzer Mountain, operations at, 
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U L"). Cerrnan submarine, sunk, 
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Vndaiinled, 17, 19 
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Valievo, operations at, 299 
Vcnizel, British cross the Aisne 
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Verdun, 42, 52. 07, 124 
Viviani, M. : return from Rusjiia, 
439 ; Proclamation by, 441 ; 
new Ministry formed, 4.55 ; 
.speech (pioted, 473-470 
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Ward, Sir Jo.seph, 2(»3 

Watson, Colonel, 209 

Wat .son, LUuit. F. Burg'*s, 17 

Weih.sien, .Tapane.se occupation 
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tingent, .333, 334, 3.54 
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Robert A., 24 
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Mother Country, 273 
Wright, Wilbur and Orville, 
173, 170, 177 
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of, 50, 67 
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Yarmouth : raid on, 358-302 ; 
description of raid by Cer- 
man .sailor, 361 

Yarmouth, H.M.S., .sink.s the 
Markomania and the Pan- 
to poroa, 35 
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V|)res, British occupation of, 
10.5; Cerrnan occupation 
of, 499, 505 

Yser, Allies position on, 1 10 
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Zele, operations at, 114 
Ze])pelin, (k)unt Ferdinand von, 
175 

Zeppi’lin ; .see Airships 
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